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EORGE  WASHING- 
TON, the  “ Father  of 
his  Country”  and  its 
first  President,  1789- 
’97,  was  born  Febru- 
ary 22,  1732,  in  Wash- 
ington Parish,  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia. 
His  father,  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, first  married  Jane  But- 
ler, who  bore  him  four  chil- 
dren, and  March  6,  1730,  he 
married  Mary  Ball.  Of  six 
children  by  his  second  mar- 
riage, George  was  the  eldest, 
the  others  being  Betty,  Samuel,  John,  Au- 
gustine, Charles  and  Mildred,  of  whom  the 
youngest  died  in  infancy.  Little  is  known 
of  the  early  years  of  Washington,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born  was  burned  during  his  early  child- 
hood, and  that  his  father  thereupon  moved 
to  another  farm,  inherited  from  his  paternal 
ancestors,  situated  in  Stafford  County,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  where 
he  acted  as  agent  of  the  Principio  Iron 
Works  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  died 
there  in  1743. 

From  earliest  childhood  George  devel- 
oped a noble  character.  He  had  a vigorous 
constitution,  a fine  form,  and  great  bodily 
strength.  His  education  was  somewhat  de- 


fective, being  confined  to  the  elementary 
branches  taught  him  by  his  mother  and  at 
a neighboring  school.  He  developed,  how- 
ever, a fondness  for  mathematics,  and  en- 
joyed in  that  branch  the  instructions  of  a 
private  teacher.  On  leaving  school  he  re- 
sided for  some  time  at  Mount  Vernon  with 
his  half  brother,  Lawrence,  who  acted  as 
his  guardian,  and  who  had  married  a daugh- 
ter of  his  neighbor  at  Belvoir  on  the  Poto- 
mac, the  wealthy  William  Fairfax,  for  some 
time  president  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  colony.  Both  Fairfax  and  his  son-in-law, 
Lawrence  Washington,  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  1740  as  officers  of  an  American 
battalion  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  and 
were  friends  and  correspondents  of  Admiral 
Vernon,  for  whom  the  latter’s  residence  on 
the  Potomac  has  been  named.  George’s 
inclinations  were  for  a similar  career,  and  a 
midshipman’s  warrant  was  procured  for 
him,  probably  through  the  influence  of  the 
Admiral ; but  through  the  opposition  of  his 
mother  the  project  was  abandoned.  The 
family  connection  with  the  Fairfaxes,  how- 
ever, opened  another  career  for  the  young 
man,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  to  the  immense  estates  of 
the  eccentric  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  then 
on  a visit  at  Belvoir,  and  who  shortly  after- 
ward established  his  baronial  residence  at 
Greenway  Court,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
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Three  years  were  passed  by  )'^oung  Wash- 
ington in  a rough  frontier  life,  gaining  ex- 
perience which  afterward  proved  very  es- 
sential to  him. 

In  1751,  when  the  Virginia  militia  were 
put  under  training  with  a view  to  active 
service  against  France,  Washington,  though 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
Adjutant  with  the  rank  of  Major.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  failing  health  of 
Lawrence  Washington  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  seek  a warmer  climate,  and 
George  accompanied  him  in  a vo}'age  to 
Barbadoes.  They  returned  earl3^  in  1752, 
and  Lawrence  shortly  afterward  died,  leav- 
ing his  large  property  to  an  infant  daughter. 
In  his  will  George  was  named  one  of  the 
executors  and  as  eventual  heir  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  by  the  death  of  the  infant  niece 
soon  succeeded  to  that  estate. 

On  the  arrival  of  Robert  Dinwiddle  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia  in  1752 
the  militia  was  reorganized,  and  the  prov- 
ince divided  into  four  districts.  Washing- 
ton was  commissioned  by  Dinwiddle  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Northern  District  in 
1753,  and  in  November  of  that  year  a most 
important  as  well  as  hazardous  mission  was 
assigned  him.  This  was  to  proceed  to  the 
Canadian  posts  recently  established  on 
French  Creek,  near  Lake  Erie,  to  demand 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  from  a territory 
claimed  by  Virginia.  This  enterprise  had 
.been  declined  by  more  than  one  officer, 
since  it  involved  a journey  through  an  ex- 
tensive and  almost  unexplored  wilderness 
in  the  occupancy  of  savage  Indian  tribes, 
either  hostile  to  the  English,  or  of  doubtful 
attachment.  Major  Washington,  however, 
accepted  the  commission  with  alacrity  ; and, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Gist,  he  reached 
Fort  Le  Boeuf  on  French  Creek,  delivered 
his  dispatches  and  received  reply,  which,  of 
course,  was  a polite  refusal  to  surrender  the 
posts.  This  replv  was  of  such  a character 


as  to  induce  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  to 
authorize  the  executive  to  raise  a regiment 
of  300  men  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  asserted  rights  of  the  British  crown 
over  the  territory  claimed.  As  Washing- 
ton declined  to  be  a candidate  for  that  post, 
the  command  of  this  regiment  was  given  to 
Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  and  Major  Washing- 
ton, at  his  own  request,  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  On  the  march  to  Ohio, 
news  was  received  that  a party  previously 
sent  to  build  a fort  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Monongahela  with  the  Ohio  had  been 
driven  back  by  a considerable  French  force, 
which  had  completed  the  work  there  be- 
gun, and  named  it  Fort  Duquesne,  in  honor 
of  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  then  Governor 
of  Canada.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  “ French  and  Indian  war,’’  which  con- 
tinued seven  years.  On  the  death  of  Colonel 
Fry,  Washington  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  and  so  well  did  he 
fulfill  his  trust  that  the  Virginia  Assembly 
commissioned  him  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  all  the  forces  raised  in  the  colony. 

A cessation  of  all  Indian  hostility  on  the 
frontier  having  followed  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  Ohio,  the  object  of 
Washington  was  accomplished  and  he  re- 
signed his  commission  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Virginia  forces.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  General  Assembly,  of  which  he  had 
been  elected  a member. 

January  17,  1759,  Washington  married 
Mrs.  Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis,  a young 
and  beautiful  widow  of  great  wealth,  and  de- 
voted himself  for  the  ensuing  fifteen  )^ears 
to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture,  inter- 
rupted only  by  his  annual  attendance  in 
winter  upon  the  Colonial  Legislature  at 
Williamsburg,  until  summoned  by  his 
country  to  enter  upon  that  other  arena  in 
which  his  fame  was  to  become  world  wide. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  details 
of  the  struggle  upon  the  question  of  local 
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self-government,  which,  after  ten  years,  cul- 
minated by  act  of  Parliament  of  the  port  of 
Boston.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  Virginia 
that  a congress  of  all  the  colonies  was  called 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia  September  5,  1774, 
to  secure  their  common  liberties — if  possible 
by  peaceful  means.  To  this  Congress 
Colonel  Washington  was  sent  as  a dele- 
gate. On  dissolving  in  October,  it  recom- 
mended the  colonies  to  send  deputies  to 
another  Congress  the  following  spring.  In 
the  meantime  several  of  the  colonies  felt 
impelled  to  raise  local  forces  to  repel  in- 
sidts  and  aggressions  on  the  part  of  British 
troops,  so  that  on  the  assembling  of  the  next 
Congress,  May  10,  1775,  the  war  prepara- 
tions of  the  mother  country  were  unmis- 
takable. The  battles  of  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington had  been  fought.  Among  the  earliest 
acts,  therefore,  of  the  Congress  was  the 
selection  of  a commander-in-chief  of  the 
colonial  forces.  This  office  was  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  Washington,  still  a 
member  of  the  Congress.  He  accepted  it 
on  June  19,  but  on  the  express  condition  he 
should  receive  no  salary. 

He  immediately  repaired  to  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  against  which  point  the  British 
ministry  had  concentrated  their  forces.  As 
early  as  April  General  Gage  had  3,000 
troops  in  and  around  this  proscribed  city. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  the  British  policy 
clearly  indicated  a purpose  to  divide  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  to  build  up  a British  party 
in  the  colonies.  Those  who  sided  with  the 
ministry  were  stigmatized  by  the  patriots 
as  “ Tories,”  while  the  patriots  took  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  “ Whigs.” 

As  early  as  1776  the  leading  men  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
hope  except  in  separation  and  indepen- 
dence. In  May  of  that  year  Washington 
wrote  from  the  head  of  the  army  in  New 
York;  “A  reconciliation  with  Great  Brit- 
ain is  impossible When  I took 

command  of  the  army,  I abhorred  the  idea 


of  independence  ; but  I am  now  fully  satis- 
fied that  nothing  else  will  save  us.” 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  trace 
the  military  acts  of  the  patriot  hero,  to 
whose  hands  the  fortunes  and  liberties  of 
the  United  States  were  confided  during  the 
seven  years’  bloody  struggle  that  ensued 
until  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  which  England 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  each  of 
the  thirteen  States,  and  negotiated  with 
them,  jointly,  as  separate  sovereignties.  The 
merits  of  Washington  as  a military  chief- 
tain have  been  considerably  discussed,  espe- 
cially by  writers  in  his  own  country.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  most  bitterly  assailed 
for  incompetency,  and  great  efforts  were 
made  to  displace  him  ; but  he  never  for  a 
moment  lost  the  confidence  of  either  the 
Congress  or  the  people.  December  4,  1783, 
the  great  commander  took  leave  of  his  offi- 
cers in  most  affectionate  and  patriotic  terms, 
and  went  to  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where 
the  Congress  of  the  States  was  in  session, 
and  to  that  body,  when  peace  and  order 
prevailed  ever)wvhere,  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  retired  to  Mount  Vernon. 

It  was  in  1788  that  Washington  was  called 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation.  He 
received  every  electoral  vote  cast  in  all  the 
colleges  of  the  States  voting  for  the  office 
of  President.  The  4th  of  March,  1789,  was 
the  time  appointed  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  begin  its  operations, 
but  several  weeks  elapsed  before  quorums 
of  both  the  newly  constituted  houses  of  the 
Congress  were  assembled.  The  city  of  New 
York  was  the  place  where  the  Congress 
then  met.  April  16  Washington  left  his 
home  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties.  He  set  out  with  a purpose  of 
traveling  privately,  and  without  attracting 
any  public  attention  ; but  this  was  impossi- 
ble. Everywhere  on  his  way  he  was  met 
with  thronging  crowds,  eager  to  see  the 
man  whom  they  regarded  as  the  chief  de- 
fender of  their  liberties,  and  everywhere 
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he  was  hailed  with  those  public  manifesta- 
tions of  joy,  regard  and  love  which  spring 
spontaneously  from  the  hearts  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  grateful  people.  His  reception 
in  New  York  was  marked  by  a grandeur 
and  an  enthusiasm  never  before  witnessed 
in  that  meti'opolis.  The  inauguration  took 
place  April  30,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
'multitude  which  had  assembled  to  witness 
'the  new  and  imposing  ceremony.  The  oath 
of  office  was  administered  by  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Chancellor  of  the  State.  When 
this  sacred  pledge  was  given,  he  retired 
with  the  other  officials  into  the  Senate 
chamber,  where  he  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  to  both  houses  of  the  newly  con- 
stituted Congress  in  joint  assembly. 

In  the  manifold  details  of  his  civil  ad- 
ministration, Washington  proved  himself 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  his  position. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  was  occupied  in  passing 
the  necessary  statutes  for  putting  the  new 
organization  into  complete  operation.  In 
the  discussions  brought  up  in  the  course  of 
this  legislation  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  new  system  came  under  general  review. 
On  no  one  of  them  did  any  decided  antago- 
nism of  opinion  arise.  All  held  it  to  be  a 
limited  government,  clothed  only  with  spe- 
cific powers  conferred  by  delegation  from 
the  States.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
name  of  the  legislative  department ; it  still 
remained  “the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America.”  There  was  no  change 
in  the  original  flag  of  the  country,  and  none 
in  the  seal,  which  still  remains  with  the 
Grecian  escutcheon  borne  by  the  eagle, 
with  other  emblems,  under  the  great  and 
expressive  motto,  “A  Pluribus  Uninn." 

The  first  division  of  parties  arose  upon 
the  manner  of  construing  the  powers  dele- 
gated, and  they  were  first  styled  “ strict 
constructionists”  and  “ latitudinarian  con- 
structionists.” The  former  were  for  con- 
fining the  action  of  the  Government  strictly 


within  its  specific  and  limited  sphere,  while 
the  others  were  for  enlarging  its  powers  by 
inference  and  implication.  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,  both  members  of  the  first  cabinet- 
were  regarded  as  the  chief  leaders,  respecl 
ively,  of  these  rising  antagonistic  parties 
which  have  existed,  under  different  names 
from  that  day  to  this.  Washington  was  re 
garded  as  holding  a neutral  position  between 
them,  though,  by  mature  deliberation,  he 
vetoed  the  first  apportionment  bill,  in  1790, 
passed  by  the  party  headed  by  Hamilton, 
which  was  based  upon  a principle  construct- 
ively leading  to  centralization  or  consoli- 
dation. This  was  the  first  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  under  the  present  Constitution. 
It  created  considerable  excitement  at  the 
time.  Another  bill  was  soon  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  views,  which  has 
been  adliered  to  in  principle  in  every  ap- 
portionment act  passed  since. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, Washington  announced  the  gratify- 
ing fact  of  “ the  accession  of  North  Caro- 
lina” to  the  Constitution  of  1787,  and  June 
I of  the  same  year  he  announced  by  special 
message  the  like  “ accession  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,”  with  his  congratulations  on 
the  happy  event  which  “ united  under  the 
general  Government”  all  the  States  which 
were  originally  confederated. 

In  1792,  at  the  second  Presidential  elec- 
tion, Washington  was  desirous  to  retire; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
country,  and  was  again  chosen  President 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  electoral 
college.  At  the  third  election,  1796,  he  was 
again  most  urgently  entreated  to  consent  to 
remain  in  the  executive  chair.  This  he 
positively  refused.  In  September,  before 
the  election,  he  gave  to  his  countrymen  his 
memorable  Farewell  Address,  which  in  lan- 
guage, sentiment  and  patriotism  was  a fit 
and  crowning  glory  of  his  illustrious  life. 
After  March  4,  1797,  he  again  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon  for  peace,  quiet  and  repose. 


His  administration  for  the  two  terms  had 
been  successful  beyond  the  expectation  and 
hopes  of  even  the  most  sanguine  of  his 
friends.  The  finances  of  the  country  were 
no  longer  in  an  embarrassed  condition,  the 
public  credit  was  fully  restored,  life  was 
given  to  every  department  of  industry,  the 
workings  of  the  new  system  in  allowing 
Congress  to  raise  revenue  from  duties  on 
imports  proved  to  be  not  only  harmonious 
in  its  federal  action,  but  astonishing  in  its 
results  upon  the  commerce  and  trade  of  all 
the  States.  The  exports  from  the  Union 
increased  from  $19,000,000  to  over  $56,000,- 
000  per  annum,  while  the  imports  increased 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  Three  new 
members  had  been  added  to  the  Union.  The 
progress  of  the  States  in  their  new  career 
under  their  new  organization  thus  far  was 
exceedingly  encouraging,  not  only  to  the 
friends  of  libertv  within  their  own  limits, 
but  to  their  sympathizing  allies  in  all  climes 
and  countries. 

CM  the  call  again  made  on  this  illustrious 


chief  to  quit  his  repose  at  Mount  Vernon 
and  take  command  of  all  the  United  States 
forces,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General, 
when  war  was  threatened  with  France  in 
1798,  nothing  need  here  be  stated,  except  to 
note  the  fact  as  an  unmistakable  testimo- 
nial of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  still 
held  by  his  countrymen,  of  all  shades  of  po- 
litical opinion.  He  patriotically  accepted 
this  trust,  but  a treaty  of  peace  put  a stop 
to  all  action  under  it.  He  again  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where,  after  a short  and 
severe  illness,  he  died  December  14,  1799, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The 
whole  country  was  filled  with  gloom  by  this 
sad  intelligence.  Men  of  all  parties  in  poli- 
tics and  creeds  in  religion,  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  united  with  Congress  in  “ pay- 
ing honor  to  the  man,  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men,” 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  a family 
vault  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at  Mount 
Vernon,  where  they  still  lie  entombed. 
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OHN  ADAMS,  the  second 
President  of  the  United 
States,  1/97  to  iSoi,  was 
born  in  the  present  town 
of  Quincv,  then  a portion 
of  Braintree,  Massachu- 
setts, October  30, 1735.  His 
father  was  a farmer  of  mod- 
erate means,  a worthy  and 
industrious  man.  He  was 
a deacon  in  the  church,  and 
was  ver}’ desirous  of  giving 
his  son  a collegiate  educa- 
tion, hoping  that  he  would 
become  a minister  of  the 
gospel.  But,  as  up  to  this 
time,  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  been  only 
a plav-bov  in  the  fields  and  forests,  he  had 
no  taste  for  books,  he  chose  farming.  On 
being  set  to  work,  however,  b}’  his  father 
out  in  the  field,  the  very  first  day  con- 
verted the  boy  into  a lover  of  books. 


Accordinsrlv,  at  the 


of  sixteen  he 


entered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in 
1755,  at  the  age  of  twentv,  highly  esteemed 
for  integrit}',  energv  and  ability.  Thus, 
having  no  capital  but  his  education,  he 
started  out  into  the  stormy  world  at  a time 
of  great  political  excitement,  as  France  and 
England  were  then  engaged  in  their  great 
seven-years  struggle  for  the  mastery  over 
the  New  World.  The  fire  of  patriotism 


seized  young  Adams,  and  for  a time  he 
studied  over  the  question  whether  he 
should  take  to  the  law,  to  politics  or  the 
army.  He  wrote  a remarkable  letter  to  a 
friend,  making  prophecies  concerning  the 
future  greatness  of  this  country  which  have 
since  been  more  than  fulfilled.  For  two 
years  he  taught  school  and  studied  law, 
wasting  no  odd  moments,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two  years  he  opened  a law 
office  in  his  native  town.  His  inherited 
powers  of  mind  and  untiring  devotion  to 
his  profession  caused  him  to  rise  rapidly 
in  public  esteem. 

In  October,  1764,  Mr.  Adams  married 
Miss  Abigail  Smith,  daughter  of  a'  clerg}*- 
man  at  Weymouth  and  a lad}'  of  rare  per- 
sonal  and  intellectual  endowments,  who 
afterward  contributed  much  to  her  hus- 
band’s celebrity. 

Soon  the  oppression  of  the  British  in 
America  reached  its  climax.  The  Boston 
merchants  employed  an  attorney  by  the 
name  of  James  Otis  to  argue  the  legality  of 
oppressive  tax  law  before  the  Superior 
Court.  Adams  heard  the  argument,  and 
afterward  wrote  to  a friend  concerning  the 
ability  displayed,  as  follows  : “ Otis  was  a 

flame  of  fire.  With  a promptitude  of 
classical  allusion,  a depth  of  research,  a 
rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and 
dates,  a profusion  of  legal  authorities  and  a 
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prophetic  glance  into  futurity,  he  hurried 
away  all  before  him.  Americmi  independence 
was  then  and  there  born.  Every  man  of  an 
immensely  crowded  audience  appeared  to 
me  to  go  away,  as  I did,  ready  to  take  up 
arms.” 

Soon  Mr.  Adams  wrote  an  essay  to  be 
read  before  the  literary  club  of  his  town, 
upon  the  state  of  affairs,  which  was  so  able 
as  to  attract  public  attention.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  American  journals,  republished 
in  England,  and  was  pronounced  by  the 
friends  of  the  colonists  there  as  “ one  of  the 
very  best  productions  ever  seen  from  North 
America.” 

The  memorable  Stamp  Act  was  now 
issued,  and  Adams  entered  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  soul  into  political  life  in  order 
to  resist  it.  He  drew  up  a series  of  reso- 
lutions remonstrating  against  the  act,  which 
were  adopted  at  a public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Braintree,  and  which  were  sub- 
sequently adopted,  word  for  word,  by  more 
than  forty  towns  in  the  State.  Popular 
commotion  prevented  the  landing  of  the 
Stamp  Act  papers,  and  the  English  author- 
ities then  closed  the  courts.  The  town  of 
Boston  therefore  appointed  Jeremy  Grid- 
ley,  James  Otis  and  John  Adams  to  argue  a 
petition  before  the  Governor  and  council 
for  the  re-opening  of  the  courts;  and  while 
the  two  first  mentioned  attorneys  based 
their  argument  upon  the  distress  caused  to 
the  people  by  the  measure,  Adams  boldly 
claimed  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  a violation 
both  of  the  English  Constitution  and  the 
charter  of  the  Provinces.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  the  first  direct  denial  of  the  un- 
limited right  of  Parliament  over  the  colo- 
nies. Soon  after  this  the  Stamp  Act  was 
repealed. 

Directly  Mr.  Adams  was  employed  to 
defend  Ansell  Nickerson,  who  had  killed  an 
Englishman  in  the  act  of  impressing  him 
(Nickerson)  into  the  King’s  service,  and  his 
client  was  acquitted,  the  court  thus  estab- 


lishing the  principle  that  the  infamous 
royal  prerogative  of  impressment  could 
have  no  existence  in  the  colonial  code. 
But  in  1770  Messrs.  Adams  and  Josiah 
Quincy  defended  a party  of  British  soldiers 
who  had  been  arrested  for  murder  when 
they  had  been  only  obeying  Governmental 
orders ; and  when  reproached  for  thus  ap- 
parently deserting  the  cause  of  popular 
liberty,  Mr.  Adams  replied  that  he  would  a 
thousandfold  rather  live  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  worst  of  England’s  kings  than 
under  that  of  a lawless  mob.  Next,  after 
serving  a term  as  a member  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature  from  Boston,  Mr.  Adams,  find- 
ing his  health  affected  by  too  great  labor, 
retired  to  his  native  home  at  Braintree. 

The  year  1774  soon  arrived,  with  its  fa- 
mous Boston  “ Tea  Party,”  the  first  open 
act  of  rebellion.  Adams  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia ; and  when  the 
Attorney-General  announced  that  Great 
Britain  had  “ determined  on  her  system, 
and  that  her  power  to  execute  it  was  irre- 
sistible,” Adams  replied  : “ I know  that 

Great  Britain  has  determined  on  her  sys- 
tem, and  that  very  determination  deter- 
mines me  on  mine.  You  know  that  I have 
been  constant . in  my  opposition  to  her 
measures.  The  die  is  now  cast.  I have 
passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or 
die,  with  my  country,  is  my  unalterable 
determination.”  The  rumor  beginning  to 
prevail  at  Philadelphia  that  the  Congress 
had  independence  in  view,  Adams  foresaw 
that  it  was  too  soon  to  declare  it  openly. 
He  advised  every  one  to  remain  quiet  in 
that  respect;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  ap- 
parent that  he  himself  was  for  independ- 
ence, he  was  advised  to  hide  himself,  which 
he  did. 

The  next  year  the  great  Revolutionary 
war  opened  in  earnest,  and  Mrs.  Adams, 
residing  near  Boston,  kept  her  husband  ad- 
vised by  letter  of  all  the  events  transpiring 
in  her  vicinity.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
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came  on.  Congress  had  to  do  something 
immediately.  The  first  thing  was  to 
choose  a commander-in-chief  for  the — we 
can’t  say  “ army  ” — the  fighting  men  of  the 
colonies.  The  New  England  delegation 
was  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  appoint- 
ing General  Ward,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  forces,  but  Mr.  Adams  urged 
the  appointment  of  George  Washington, 
then  almost  unknown  outside  of  his  own 
State.  He  was  appointed  without  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Adams  offered  the  resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  annulling  all  the  royal 
authority  in  the  colonies.  Having  thus 
prepared  the  way,  a few  weeks  later,  viz., 
June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  a few  months  before  had  declared 
that  the  British  Government  would  aban- 
don its  oppressive  measures,  now  offered 
the  memorable  resolution,  seconded  by 
Adams,  “that  these  United  States  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent.” 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman  and 
Livingston  were  then  appointed  a commit- 
tee to  draught  a declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Jefferson  desired  Mr.  Adams 
to  draw  up  Ihe  bold  document,  but  the 
latter  persuaded  Mr.  Jefferson  to  perform 
that  responsible  task.  The  Declaration 
drawn  up,  Mr.  Adams  became  its  foremost 
defender  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  It  was 
signed  by  all  the  fifty-five  members  present, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  x'Vdams  wrote  to  his 
wife  how  great  a deed  was  done,  and  how 
proud  he  was  of  it.  Mr.  Adams  continued 
to  be  the  leading  man  of  Congress,  and 
the  leading  advocate  of  American  inde- 
pendence. Above  all  other  Americans, 
he  was  considered  by  every  one  the  prin- 
cipal shining  mark  for  British  vengeance. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  most  dangerous  task  of  crossing  the 
ocean  in  winter,  exposed  to  capture  by  the 
British,  who  knew  of  his  mission,  which 
was  to  visit  Paris  and  solicit  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  French.  Besides,  to  take  him- 


self away  from  the  country  of  which  he 
was  the  most  prominent  defender,  at  that 
critical  time,  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  self- 
sacrifice.  Sure  enough,  while  crossing  the 
sea,  he  had  two  very  narrow  escapes  from 
capture ; and  the  transit  was  otherwise  a 
storm}'  and  eventful  one.  During  th' 
summer  of  1779  he  returned  home,  but  was 
immediately  dispatched  back  to  France,  to 
be  in  readiness  there  to  negotiate  terms  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  as 
soon  as  the  latter  power  was  ready  for  such 
business.  But  as  Dr.  Franklin  was  more 
popular  than  heat  the  court  of  France,  Mr. 
Adams  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
far  more  successful  as  a diplomatist. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  England  was  finally  signed  at 
Paris,  January  21,  1783;  and  the  re-action 
from  so  great  excitement  as  Mr.  Adams  had 
so  long  been  experiencing  threw  him  into 
a dangerous  fever.  Before  he  fully  re- 
covered he  was  in  London,  whence  he  was 
dispatched  again  to  Amsterdam  to  negoti- 
ate another  loan.  Compliance  with  this 
order  undermined  his  physical  constitution 
for  life. 

In  1785  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  envoy 
to  the  court  of  St.  James,  to  meet  face  to 
face  the  very  king  who  had  regarded  him 
as  an  arch  traitor ! Accordingly  he  re- 
paired thither,  where  he  did  actually  meet 
and  converse  with  George  III.!  After  a 
residence  there  for  about  three  years,  he 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  America. 
While  in  London  he  wrote  and  published 
an  able  work,  in  three  volumes,  entitled : 
‘‘  A Defense  of  the  American  Constitution.” 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  proving 
inefficient,  as  Adams  had  prophesied,  a 
carefully  draughted  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1789,  when  George  Washington 
was  elected  President  of  the  new  nation, 
and  Adams  Vice-President.  Congress  met 
for  a time  in  New  York,  but  was  removed 
to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  until  suitable 
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buildings  should  be  erected  at  the  new 
capital  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Adams  then  moved  his  family  to  Phila- 
delphia. Toward  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office  the  French  Revolution  culminated, 
when  Adams  and  Washington  rather 
sympathized  with  England,  and  Jefferson 
with  France.  The  Presidential  election  of 
1796  resulted  in  giving  Mr.  Adams  the  first 
place  by  a small  majority,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son the  second  place. 

Mr.  Adams’s  administration  was  consci- 
entious, patriotic  and  able.  The  period 
was  a turbulent  one,  and  even  an  archangel 
could  not  have  reconciled  the  hostile  par- 
ties. Partisanism  with  reference  to  Eng- 
land and  France  was  bitter,  and  for  four 
years  Mr.  Adams  struggled  through  almost 
a constant  tempest  of  assaults.  In  fact,  he 
was  not  truly  a popular  man,  and  his  cha- 
grin at  not  receiving  a re-election  was  so 
great  that  he  did  not  even  remain  at  Phila- 
delphia to  witness  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  his  successor.  The  friendly 
intimacy  between  these  two  men  was 
interrupted  for  about  thirteen  years  of  their 
life.  Adams  finally  made  the  first  advances 
toward  a restoration  of  their  mutual  friend- 
ship, which  were  gratefully  accepted  by 
Jefferson. 

Mr.  Adams  was  glad  of  his  opportunity 
to  retire  to  private  lite,  where  he  could  rest 
his  mind  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home. 
By  a thousand  bitter  experiences  he  found 
the  path  of  public  duty  a thorny  one.  For 
twenty-six  years  his  service  of  the  public 
was  as  arduous,  self-sacrificing  and  devoted 
as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man.  In  one  im- 
portant sense  he  was  as  much  the  “ Father 
of  his  Country”  as  was  Washington  in 
another  sense.  During  these  long  years  of 
anxiety  and  toil,  in  which  he  was  laying) 
broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  the 


greatest  nation  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  he 
received  from  his  impoverished  country  a 
meager  support.  The  only  privilege  he 
carried  with  him  into  his  retirement  was 
that  of  franking  his  letters. 

Although  taking  no  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  both  himself  and  his  son,  John 
Quincy,  nobly  supported  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
England,  who  persisted  in  searching 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  and 
dragging  from  them  any  sailors  that  might 
be  designated  by  any  pert  lieutenant  as 
British  subjects.  Even  for  this  noble  sup- 
port Mr.  Adams  was  maligned  by  thou- 
sands of  bitter  enemies  ! On  this  occasion, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  retirement,  he 
broke  silence  and  drew  up  a very  able 
paper,  exposing  the  atrocity  of  the  British 
pretensions. 

Mr.  Adams  outlived  nearly  all  his  family. 
Though  his  physical  frame  began  to  give 
way  many  years  before  his  death,  his  mental 
powers  retained  their  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  last.  In  his  ninetieth  year  he  was 
gladdened  by  the  popular  elevation  of  his 
son  to  the  Presidential  office,  the  highest  in 
the  gift  of  the  people.  A few  months  more 
passed  away  and  the  4th  of  July,  1826, 
arrived.  The  people,  unaware  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  two  great  lives — 
that  of  Adams  and  Jefferson — were  making 
unusual  preparations  for  a national  holiday. 
Mr.  Adams  lay  upon  his  couch,  listening  to 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  waftures  of  martial 
music  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  with  silent 
emotion.  Only  four  days  before,  he  had 
given  for  a public  toast,  “ Independence 
forever.”  About  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon he  said,  “And  Jefferson  still  survives.” 
But  he  was  mistaken  by  an  hour  or  so ; 
and  in  a few  minutes  he  had  breathed  his 
last. 
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HOM  AS  JEFFER- 
son,  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States,  i8oi-’9,  Avas 
born  April  2,  1743, 
the  eldest  child  of 
his  parents,  Peter 
and  Jane  (Randolph)  Jef- 
ferson, near  Charlottes- 
ville, Albemarle  County, 
Virginia,  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  When 
he  • was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  his  father  died,  leav- 
ing a widow  and  eight 
children.  She  was  a beau- 
tiful and  accomplished 
lady,  a good  letter-writer,  with  a fund  of 
humor,  and  an  admirable  housekeeper.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  are  said  to  be  of  Welch  origin.  But 
little  is  known  of  them,  however. 

Thomas  was  naturally  of  a serious  turn 
of  mind,  apt  to  learn,  and  a favorite  at 
school,  his  choice  studies  being  mathemat- 
ics and  the  classics.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  William  and  Mary  College, 
in  an  advanced  class,  and  lived  in  rather  an 
expensive  style,  consequently  being  much 
caressed  by  gay  society.  That  he  was  not 
ruined,  is  proof  of  his  stamina  of  character. 
But  during  his  second  year  he  discarded 


s 
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society,  his  horses  and  even  his  favorite 
violin,  and  deA’’oted  thenceforward  fifteen 
hours  a day  to  hard  study,  becoming  ex- 
traordinarily proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek 
authors. 

On  leaving  college,  before  he  was  twenty- 
one,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and 
pursued  it  diligently  until  he  was  well 
qualified  for  practice,  upon  which  he 
entered  in  1767.  By  this  time  he  was  also 
A'ersed  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  An- 
glo-Saxon, and  in  the  criticism  of  the  fine 
arts.  Being  very  polite  and  polished  in  his 
manners,  he  Avon  the  friendship  of  all  whom 
he  met.  Though  able  Avith  his  pen,  he  was 
not  fluent  in  public  speech. 

In  1769  he  AA'as  chosen  a member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  Avas  the  largest 
slave-holding  member  of  that  body.  He 
introduced  a bill  empoAvering  slave-holders 
to  manumit  their  slaves,  but  it  Avas  rejected 
by  an  OA'erwhelming  vote. 

In  1770  Mr.  Jefferson  met  with  a great 
loss ; his  house  at  Shadwell  AA'as  burned, 
and  his  valuable  library  of  2,000  volumes 
Avas  consumed.  But  he  Avas  wealthy 
enough  to  replace  the  most  of  it,  as  from 
his  5,000  acres  tilled  by  slaves  and  his 
practice  at  the  bar  his  income  amounted  to 
about  $5,000  a year. 

In  1772  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton, 
a beautiful,  wealthy  and  accomplished 
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young  widow,  who  owned  40,000  acres  of 
land  and  130  slaves;  yet  he  labored  assidu- 
ously for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  For  his 
new  home  he  selected  a majestic  rise  of 
land  upon  his  large  estate  at  Shadwell, 
called  Monticello,  whereon  he  erected  a 
mansion  of  modest  yet  elegant  architecture. 
Here  he  lived  in  luxury,  indulging  his  taste 
in  magnificent,  high-blooded  horses. 

At  this  period  the  British  Government 
gradually  became  more  insolent  and  op- 
pressive toward  the  American  colonies, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  ever  one  of  the  most 
foremost  to  resist  its  encroachments.  From 
time  to  time  he  drew  up  resolutions  of  re- 
monstrance, which  were  finally  adopted, 
thus  proving  his  ability  as  a statesman  and 
as  a leader.  By  the  year  1774  he  became 
quite  busy,  both  with  voice  and  pen,  in  de- 
fending the  right  of  the  colonies  to  defend 
themselves.  His  pamphlet  entitled  : “ A 

Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,”  attracted  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land. The  following  year  he,  in  company 
with  George  Washington,  served  as  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  in  measures  to  defend 
by  arms  the  State  of  Virginia.  As  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  he  was  not  a speech- 
maker,  yet  in  conversation  and  upon 
committees  he  was  so  frank  and  decisive 
that  he  always  made  a favorable  impression. 
But  as  late  as  the  autumn  of  1775  he  re- 
mained in  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  the 
parent  country. 

At  length,  however,  the  hour  arrived  for 
draughting  the  “ Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence,” and  this  responsible  task  was  de- 
volved upon  Jefferson.  Franklin,  and 
Adams  suggested  a few  verbal  corrections 
before  it  was  submitted  to  Congress,  which 
was  June  28,  1776,  only  six  days  before  it 
was  adopted.  During  the  three  days  of 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism  through  which 
it  passed  in  Congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  opened 
not  his  lips.  John  Adams  was  the  main 
champion  of  the  Declaration  on  the  floor 


of  Congress.  The  signingof  this  document 
was  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  momentous 
occasions  ever  attended  to  by  man.  Prayer 
and  silence  reigned  throughout  the  hall, 
and  each  signer  realized  that  if  American 
independence  was  not  finally  sustained  by 
arms  he  was  doomed  to  the  scaffold. 

After  the  colonies  became  independent 
States,  Jefferson  resigned  for  a time  his  seat 
in  Congress  in  order  to  aid  in  organizing 
the  government  of  Virginia,  of  which  State 
he  was  chosen  Governor  in  1779,  when  he 
was  thirty-six  years  of  age.  At  this  time 
the  British  had  possession  of  Georgia  and 
were  invading  South  Carolina,  and  at  one 
time  a British  officer,  Tarleton,  sent  a 
secret  expedition  to  Monticello  to  capture 
the  Governor.  Five  minutes  after  Mr. 
Jefferson  escaped  with  his  family,  his  man- 
sion was  in  possession  of  the  enemy  ! The 
British  troops  also  destroyed  his  valuable 
plantation  on  the  James  River.  “ Had  they 
carried  off  the  slaves,”  said  Jefferson,  with 
characteristic  magnanimity,  “ to  give  them 
freedom,  they  would  have  done  right.” 

The  year  1781  was  a gloomy  one  for  the 
Virginia  Governor.  While  confined  to  his 
secluded  home  in  the  forest  by  a sick  and 
dying  wife,  a party  arose  against  him 
throughout  the  State,  severely  criticising 
his  course  as  Governor.  Being  very  sensi- 
tive to  reproach,  this  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  and  the  heap  of  troubles  then  sur- 
rounding him  nearly  crushed  him.  He  re- 
solved, in  despair,  to  retire  from  public  life 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  For  weeks  Mr. 
Jefferson  sat  lovingly,  but  with  a crushed 
heart,  at  the  bedside  of  his  sick  wife,  during 
which  time  unfeeling  letters  were  sent  to 
him,  accusing  him  of  weakness  and  unfaith- 
fulness to  duty.  All  this,  after  he  had  lost 
so  much  property  and  at  the  same  time 
done  so  much  for  his  country!  After  her 
death  he  actually  fainted  away,  and  re- 
mained so  long  insensible  that  it  was  feared 
he  never  would  recover!  Several  weeks 
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But  for  four  long  years  his  Vice-Presi- 
dency passed  joylessly  away,  while  the 
partisan  strife  between  Federalist  and  Re- 
publican was  ever  growing  hotter.  The 
former  party  split  and  the  result  of  the 
fourth  general  election  was  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency ! with 
Aaron  Burr  as  Vice-President.  These  men 
being  at  the  head  of  a growing  party,  their 
election  was  hailed  everywhere  with  joy. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Federalists 
turned  pale,  as  they  believed  what  a portion 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  had  been  preach- 
ing— that  Jefferson  was  a “ scoffing  atheist,” 
a “Jacobin,”  the  “incarnation  of  all  evil,” 
“ breathing  threatening  and  slaughter  ! ” 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  inaugural  address  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  noblest  sentiments, 
expressed  in  fine  language,  and  his  personal 
behavior  afterward  exhibited  the  extreme 
of  American,  democratic  simplicity.  His 
disgust  of  European  court  etiquette  grew 
upon  him  with  age.  He  believed  that 
General  Washington  was  somewhat  dis- 
trustful of  the  ultimate  success  of  a popular 
Government,  and  that,  imbued  with  a little 
admiration  of  the  forms  of  a monarchical 
Government,  he  had  instituted  levees,  birth- 
daj's,  pompous  meetings  with  Congress, 
etc.  Jefferson  was  always  polite,  even  to 
slaves  everywhere  he  met  them,  and  carried 
in  his  countenance  the  indications  of  an  ac- 
commodating disposition. 

The  political  principles  of  the  Jeffersoni- 
an party  now  swept  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself  swayed  an  influence  which 
was  never  exceeded  even  by  Washington. 
Under  his  administration,  in  1803,  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase  was  made,  for  $15,000,000, 
the  “ Louisiana  Territory  ” purchased  com- 
prising all  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  year  1804  witnessed  another  severe 
loss  in  his  family.  His  highly  accomplished 
and  most  beloved  daughter  Maria  sickened 
and  died,  causing  as  great  grief  in  the 


stricken  parent  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
survive  with  any  degree  of  sanity. 

The  same  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Presidency,  with  George  Clinton  as  Vice- 
President.  During  his  second  term  our 
relations  with  England  became  more  com- 
plicated, and  on  June  22,  1807,  near  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  the  United  States  frigate 
Chesapeake  was  fired  upon  by  the  Brit- 
ish man-of-war  Leopard,  and  was  made 
to  surrender.  Three  men  were  killed  and 
ten  wounded.  Jefferson  demanded  repara- 
tion. England  grew  insolent.  It  became 
evident  that  war  was  determined  upon  by 
the  latter  power.  More  than  1,200  Ameri- 
cans were  forced  into  the  British  service 
upon  the  high  seas.  Before  any  satisfactory 
solution  was  reached,  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
Presidential  term  closed.  Amid  all  these 
public  excitements  he  thought  constantly 
of  the  welfare  of  his  family,  and  longed 
for  the  time  when  he  could  return  home 
to  remain.  There,  at  Monticello,  his  sub- 
sequent life  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon.  His  hospi- 
tality toward  his  numerous  friends,  indul- 
gence of  his  slaves,  and  misfortunes  to  his 
property,  etc.,  finally  involved  him  in  debt. 
For  years  his  home  resembled  a fashion- 
able watering-place.  During  the  summer, 
thirty-seven  house  servants  were  required  ! 
It  was  presided  over  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Randolph. 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  much  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  at  Charlottesville, 
making  it  unsectarian,  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  American  institutions,  but  poverty 
and  the  feebleness  of  old  age  prevented 
him  from  doing  what  he  would.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  permission  to  dispose  of  some  of  his 
possessions  by  lottery,  in  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  for  home  expenses.  It  was 
granted ; but  before  the  plan  was  carried 
out,  Mr.  Jefferson  died,  July  4,  1826,  at 
12:50  P.  M. 
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'AMES  MADISON,  t h e 
fourth  President  of  the 
United  States,  1809-’ 17, 
was  born  at  Port  Con- 
Prince  George 
County,  Virginia,  March 
16,  1751.  His  father, 
Colonel  James  Madison,  was 
a wealthy  planter,  residing 
upon  a very  fine  estate 
called  “ Montpelier,”  onl}- 
twenty-five  miles  from  the 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
at  Monticello.  • The  closest 
personal  and  political  at- 
tachment existed  between 
these  illustrious  men  from  their  early  youth 
until  death. 

James  was  the  eldest  of  a family  of  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
of  whom  attained  maturity.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  conducted  mostly  at  home, 
under  a private  tutor.  Being  naturally  in- 
tellectual in  his  tastes,  he  consecrated  him- 
self with  unusual  vigor  to  study . At  a very 
early  age  he  made  considerable  proficiency- 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish 
languages.  In  1769  he  entered  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  of  which  the  illus- 
trious Dr.  Weatherspoon  was  then  Presi- 
dent. He  graduated  in  1771,  with  a char- 


acter of  the  utmost  purity,  and  a mind 
highly'  disciplined  and  stored  with  all  the 
learning  which  embellished  and  gave  effi- 
ciency' to  his  subsequent  career.  After 
graduating  he  pursued  a course  of  reading 
for  several  months,  under  the  guidance  of 
President  Weatherspoon,  and  in  1772  re- 
turned to  Virginia,  where  he  continued  in 
incessant  study  for  two  y'ears,  nominally 
directed  to  the  law,  but  really  including 
extended  researches  in  theology,  philoso- 
phy and  general  literature. 

The  Church  of  England  was  the  estab- 
lished church  in  Virginia,  invested  with  all 
the  prerogatives  and  immunities  which  it 
enjoy'ed  in  the  fatherland,  and  other  de- 
nominations labored  under  serious  disabili- 
ties, the  enforcement  of  which  was  rightly' 
or  wrongly  characterized  by  them  as  per- 
secution. Madison  took  a prominent  stand 
in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  all  disabilities, 
repeatedly  appeared  in  the  court  of  his  own 
county  to  defend  the  Baptist  nonconform- 
ists, and  was  elected  from  Orange  County  to 
the  Virginia  Convention  in  the  spring  of 
1766,  when  he  signalized  the  beginning  of 
his  public  career  by'  procuring  the  passage 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  as  prepared  by  George  Mason,  sub- 
stituting for  “ toleration”  a more  emphatic 
assertion  of  religious  liberty. 
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In  1776  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  to  frame  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State.  Like  Jefferson,  he  took 
but  little  part  in  the  public  debates.  His 
main  strength  lay  in  his  conversational  in- 
fluence and  in  his  pen.  In  November,  1777, 
he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  in  March,  1780,  took  his  seat  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  first 
gained  prominence  through  his  energetic 
opposition  to  the  issue  of  paper  money  by 
the  States.  He  continued  in  Congress  three 
vears,  one  of  its  most  active  and  influential 
members. 

In  1784  Mr.  Madison  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  He  ren- 
dered important  service  by  promoting  and 
participating  in  that  revision  of  the  statutes 
which  effectually  abolished  the  remnants  of 
the  feudal  system  subsistent  up  to  that 
time  in  the  form  of  entails,  primogeniture, 
and  State  support  given  the  Anglican 
Church ; and  his  “ Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance” against  a general  assessment  for 
the  support  of  religion  is  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  which  emanated  from  his  pen.  It 
settled  the  question  of  the  entire  separation 
of  church  and  State  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Jefferson  says  of  him,  in  allusion  to 
the  study  and  experience  through  which  he 
had  already  passed : 

“ Trained  in  these  successive  schools,  he 
acquired  a habit  of  self-possession  which 
placed  at  ready  command  the  rich  resources 
of  his  luminous  and  discriminating  mind  and 
of  his  extensive  information,  and  rendered 
him  the  first  of  every  assembly  of  which  he 
afterward  became  a member.  Never  wan- 
dering from  his  subject  into  vain  declama- 
tion, but  pursuing  it  closely  in  language 
pure,  classical  and  copious,  soothing  al- 
ways the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  by  civili- 
ties and  softness  of  expression,  he  rose  to  the 
eminent  station  which  he  held  in  the  great 
National  Convention  of  1787  ; and  in  that  of 
Virginia,  which  followed,  he  sustained  the 


new  Constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  off 
the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George  Mason 
and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Patrick 
Henry.  With  these  consummate  powers 
were  united  a pure  and  spotless  virtue 
which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to 
sully.  Of  the  power  and  polish  of  his  pen, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  in 
the  highest  office  of  the  nation,  I need  say 
nothing.  They  have  spoken,  and  will  for- 
ever speak,  for  themselves.” 

In  January,  1786,  Mr.  Madison  took  the 
initiative  in  proposing  a meeting  of  State 
Commissioners  to  devise  measures  for  more 
satisfactory  commercial  relations  between 
the  States.  A meeting  was  held  at  An- 
napolis to  discuss  this  subject,  and  but  five 
States  were  represented.  The  convention 
issued  another  call,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, urging  all  the  States  to  send  their  dele- 
gates to  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  to 
draught  a Constitution  for  the  United 
States.  The  delegates  met  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, every  State  except  Rhode  Island 
being  represented.  George  Washington 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention, 
and  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  then  and  there  formed.  There 
was  no  mind  and  no  pen  more  active  in 
framing  this  immortal  document  than  the 
mind  and  pen  of  James  Madison.  He  was, 
perhaps,  its  ablest  advocate  in  the  pages  of 
the  Federalist. 

Mr.  Madison  was  a member  of  the  first 
four  Congresses,  1789-97,  in  which  he  main- 
tained a moderate  opposition  to  Hamilton’s 
financial  policy.  He  declined  the  mission 
to  France  and  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
and,  gradually  Identifying  himself  with  the 
Republican  party,  became  from  1792  its 
avowed  leader.  In  1796  he  was  its  choice 
for  the  Presidency  as  successor  to  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Jefferson  wrote:  “There  is 
not  another  person  in  the  United  States 
with  whom,  being  placed  at  the  helm  of  our 
affairs,  my  mind  would  be  so  completely  at 
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rest  for  the  fortune  of  our  political  bark.” 
But  Mr.  Madison  declined  to  be  a candi- 
date. His  term  in  Congress  had  expired, 
and  he  returned  from  New  York  to  his 
beautiful  retreat  at  Montpelier. 

In  1794  Mr.  Madison  married  a young 
widow  of  remarkable  powers  of  fascination 
— Mrs.  Todd.  Her  maiden  name  was  Doro- 
thy Paine.  She  was  born  in  1767,  in  Vir- 
ginia, of  Quaker  parents,  and  had  been 
educated  in  the  strictest  rules  of  that  sect. 
When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  she  married 
a 3'oung  lawyer  and  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
where  she  was  introduced  to  brilliant  scenes 
of  fashionable  life.  She  speedily  laid  aside 
the  dress  and  address  of  the  Quakeress,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  fascinating  ladies 
of  the  republican  court.  In  New  York, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  the 
belle  of  the  season  and  was  surrounded  with 
admirers.  Mr.  Madison  won  the  prize. 
She  proved  an  invaluable  helpmate.  In 
Washington  she  was  the  life  of  society. 
If  there  was  any  diffident,  timid  young 
girl  just  making  her  appearance,  she 
found  in  Mrs.  Madison  an  encouraging 
friend. 

During  the  storm}'  administration  of  John 
Adams  Madison  remained  in  private  life, 
but  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  “ Reso- 
lutions of  1798,”  adopted  by  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  in  condemnation  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  as  well  as  of  the  “ report” 
in  which  he  defended  those  resolutions, 
which  is,  by  many,  considered  his  ablest 
State  paper. 

The  storm  passed  away ; the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  were  repealed,  John  Adams 
lost  his  re-election,  and  in  1801  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  chosen  President.  The  great  re- 
action in  public  sentiment  which  seated 
Jefferson  in  the  presidential  chair  was  large- 
ly owing  to  the  writings  of  Madison,  who 
was  consequently  well  entitled  to  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State.  With  great  ability 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible 


office  during  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son’s administration. 

As  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a widower,  and 
neither  of  his  daughters  could  be  often  with 
him,  Mrs.  Madison  usually  presided  over 
the  festivities  of  the  White  House;  and  as 
her  husband  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson,  hold- 
ing his  office  for  two  terms,  this  remarkable 
woman  was  the  mistress  of  the  presidential 
mansion  for  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Madison  being  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  cares  of  his  office,  all  the  duties  of  so- 
cial life  devolved  upon  his  accomplished 
wife.  Never  were  such  responsibilities 
more  ably  discharged.  The  most  bitter 
foes  of  her  husband  and  of  the  administra- 
tion were  received  with  the  frankly  prof- 
fered hand  and  the  cordial  smile  of  wel- 
come; and  the  influence  of  this  gentle 
woman  in  allaying  the  bitterness  of  party 
rancor  became  a great  and  salutary  power 
in  the  nation. 

As  the  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  Presidency 
drew  near  its  close,  party  strife  was  roused 
to  the  utmost  to  elect  his  successor.  It  was 
a death-grapple  between  the  two  great 
parties,  the  Federal  and  Republican.  Mr. 
Madison  was  chosen  President  by  an  elec- 
toral vote  of  122  to  53,  and  was  inaugurated 
March  4,  1809,  at  a critical  period,  when 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain  were  becoming  embittered,  and  his 
first  term  was  passed  in  diplomatic  quarrels, 
aggravated  by  the  act  of  non-intercourse  of 
May,  1810,  and  finally  resulting  in  a decla- 
ration of  war. 

On  the  i8th  of  June,  1812,  President 
Madison  gave  his  approval  to  an  act  of 
Congress  declaring  war  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. Notwithstanding  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  Federal  party  to  the  war,  the  country 
in  general  approved ; and  in  the  autumn 
Madison  was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency 
by  128  electoral  votes  to  89  in  favor  of 
George  Clinton. 

March  4,  1817,  Madison  yielded  the  Presi* 
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dency  to  his  Secretary  of  State  and  inti- 
mate friend,  James  Monroe,  and  retired  to 
his  ancestral  estate  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
passed  the  evening  of  his  days  surrounded 
by  attached  friends  and  enjoying  the 
merited  respect  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
took  pleasure  in  promoting  agriculture,  as 
president  of  the  county  society,  and  in 
watching  the  development  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  long  rector  and 
visitor.  In  extreme  old  age  he  sat  in  1829 
as  a member  of  the  convention  called  to  re- 
form the  Virginia  Constitution,  where  his 
appearance  was  hailed  with  the  most  gen- 
uine interest  and  satisfaction,  though  he 
was  too  infirm  to  participate  in  the  active 
work  of  revision.  Small  in  stature,  slender 
and  delicate  in  form,  with  a countenance 
full  of  intelligence,  and  expressive  alike  of 
mildness  and  dignity,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  attended  the  convention, 
and  was  treated  with  the  utmost  deference. 
He  seldom  addressed  the  assembly,  though 
he  always  appeared  self-possessed,  and 
watched  with  unflagging  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  every  measure.  Though  the  con- 
vention sat  sixteen  weeks,  he  spoke  only 
twice ; but  when  he  did  speak,  the  whole 
house  paused  to  listen.  His  voice  was 
feeble  though  his  enunciation  was  very  dis- 
tinct. One  of  the  reporters,  Mr.  Stansbury, 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  IVfr.  Madi- 
son’s last  speech: 

“ The  next  day,  as  there  was  a great  call 
for  it,  and  the  report  had  not  been  returned 
for  publication,  I sent  my  son  with  a re- 
spectful note,  requesting  the  manuscript. 
My  son  was  a lad  of  sixteen,  whom  I had 
taken  with  me  to  act  as  amanuensis.  On 
delivering  my  note,  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  politeness,  and  requested  to 
come  up  into  Mr.  Madison’s  room  and  wait 
while  his  eye  ran  over  the  paper,  as  com- 
pany had  prevented  his  attending  to  it.  He 
did  so,  and  Mr.  Madison  sat  down  to  correct 

the  report.  The  lad  stood  near  him  so  that 
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his  eye  fell  on  the  paper.  Coming  to  a 
certain  sentence  in  the  speech,  Mr.  Madison 
erased  a word  and  substituted  another  ; but 
hesitated,  and  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the 
second  word,  drew  his  pen  through  it  also. 
My  son  was  young,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  unconscious  of  the  solecism  of  which  he 
was  about  to  be  guilty,  when,  in  all  simplic- 
ity, he  suggested  a word.  Probably  no 
other  person  then  living  would  have  taken 
such  a liberty.  But  the  sage,  instead  of 
regarding  such  an  intrusion  with  a frown, 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  boy’s  face  with  a 
pleased  surprise,  and  said,  ‘ Thank  you,  sir  ; 
it  is  the  very  word,’  and  immediately  in- 
serted it.  I saw  him  the  next  day,  and  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  with  a compli- 
ment on  the  young  critic.” 

Mr.  Madison  died  at  Montpelier,  June  28, 
1836,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 
While  not  possessing  the  highest  order  of 
talent,  and  deficient  in  oratorical  powers, 
he  was  pre-eminently  a statesman,  of  a well- 
balanced  mind.  His  attainments  were  solid, 
his  knowledge  copious,  his  judgment  gener- 
ally sound,  his  powers  of  analysis  and  logi- 
cal statement  rarely  surpassed,  his  language 
and  literary  style  correct  and  polished,  his 
conversation  witty,  his  temperament  san- 
guine and  trustful,  his  integrity  unques- 
tioned, his  manners  simple,  courteous  and 
winning.  By  these  rare  qualities  he  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  not  only  of  friends,  but 
of  political  opponents,  in  a greater  degree 
than  any  American  statesman  in  the  present 
century. 

Mrs.  Madison  survived  her  husband  thir- 
teen years,  and  died  July  12,  1849,  the 
eighty -second  year  of  her  age.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  our  coun- 
try has  produced.  Even  now  she  is  ad- 
miringly remembered  in  Washington  as 
“ Dolly  Madison,”  and  it  is  fitting  that  her 
memory  should  descend  to  posterity  in 
company  with  thatof  the  companion  of 
her  life. 
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'AMES  MONROE,  the  fifth 
President  of  the  United 
States,  1817-25,  was  born 
in  Westmoreland  County 
Virginia,  April  28,  1758, 
He  was  a son  of  Spence 
Monroe,  and  a descendant 
of  a Scottish  cavalier  fam- 
il3^  Like  all  his  predeces- 
sors thus  far  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  he  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion which  the  country 
could  then  afford.  He  was 
early  sent  to  a fine  classical 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen entered  William  and  Mary  College., 
In  1776,  when  he  had  been  in  college  but 
two  years,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted,  and  our  feeble  militia,  with- 
out arms,  amunition  or  clothing,  were  strug- 
gling against  the  trained  armies  of  England. 
James  Monroe  left  college,  hastened  to 
General  Washington’s  headquarters  at  New 
York  and  enrolled  himself  as  a cadet  in  thb 


army. 

At  Trenton  Lieutenant  Monroe  .so  dis- 
tinguished himself,  receiving  a wound  in  his 
shoulder,  that  he  was  promoted  to  a Cap- 
taincy. Upon  recovering  from  his  wound, 
he  was  invited  to  act  as  aide  to  Lord  Ster- 
ling, and  in  that  capacity  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Ger- 
mantown and  Monmouth.  At  Germantown 


he  stood  by  the  side  of  Lafayette  when  the 
French  Marquis  received  his  wound.  Gen- 
eral Washington,  who  had  formed  a high 
idea  of  young  Monroe’s  ability,  sent  him  to 
Virginia  to  raise  a new  regiment,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  Colonel;  but  so  exhausted  was 
Virginia  at  that  time  that  the  effort  proved 
unsuccessful.  He,  however,  received  his 
commission. 

Finding  no  opportunity  to  enter  the  army 
as  a commissioned  officer,  he  returned  to  his 
original  plan  of  studying  law,  and  entered 
the  office  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
then  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  developed 
a very  noble  character,  frank,  manly  and 
sincere.  Mr.  Jefferson  said  of  him: 

“James  Monroe  is  so  perfectly  honest 
that  if  his  soul  were  turned  inside  out  there 
would  not  be  found  a spot  on  it.” 

In  1782  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  and  was  also  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  for  a term  of  three  years. 
He  was  present  at  Annapolis  when  Wash- 
ington surrendered  his  commission  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

With  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison 
he  felt  deeply  the  inefficiency  of  the  old 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  urged  the 
formation  of  a new  Constitution,  which 
should  invest  the  Central  Government  with 
something  like  national  power.  Influenced 
by  these  views,  he  introduced  a resolution 
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that  Congress  should  be  empowered  to 
regulate  trade,  and  to  lay  an  impost  duty 
of  five  per  cent.  The  resolution  was  refer- 
red to  a committee  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. The  report  and  the  discussion  which 
rose  upon  it  led  to  the  convention  of  five 
States  at  Annapolis,  and  the  consequent 
general  convention  at  Philadelphia,  which, 
in  1787,  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  time  there  was  a controversy  be- 
tween New  York  and  Massachusetts  in 
reference  to  their  boundaries.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  Colonel  Monroe  was  held 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  to  decide  the 
controversy.  While  in  New  York  attend- 
ing Congress,  he  married  Miss  Kortright, 
a young  lady  distinguished  alike  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  this  happy  union  remained  un- 
broken. In  London  and  in  Paris,  as  in  her 
own  country,  Mrs.  Monroe  won  admiration 
and  affection  by  the  loveliness  of  her  per- 
son, the  brilliancy  of  her  intellect,  and  the 
amiability  of  her  character. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  Colonel  Monroe 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Freder- 
icksburg. He  was  very  soon  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  which  was  assembled  to 
decide  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  Constitution  which  had  been  drawn  up 
at  Philadelphia,  and  was  now  submitted 
to  the  several  States.  Deeply  as  he  felt 
the  imperfections  of  the  old  Confederacy, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  new  Constitution, 
thinking,  with  many  others  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  Central  Government,  and  not  enough 
to  the  individual  States. 

In  1789  he  became  a member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  office  he  held 
acceptably  to  his  constituents,  and  with 
honor  to  himself  for  four  years. 


Having  opposed  the  Constitution  as  not 
leaving  enough  power  with  the  States,  he, 
of  course,  became  more  and  more  identi- 
fied with  the  Republican  party.  Thus  he 
found  himself  in  cordial  co-operation  with 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  The  great  Repub- 
lican party  became  the  dominant  power 
which  ruled  the  land. 

George  Washington  was  then  President. 
England  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  against  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution.  President  Washing- 
ton issued  a proclamation  of  neutrality  be- 
tween these  contending  powers.  France 
had  helped  us  in  the  struggle  for  our  lib- 
erties. All  the  despotisms  of  Europe  were 
now  combined  to  prevent  the  French 
from  escaping  from  tyranny  a thousandfold 
worse  than  that  which  we  had  endured. 
Colonel  Monroe,  more  magnanimous  than 
prudent,  was  anxious  that  we  should  help 
our  old  allies  in  their  extremity.  He  vio- 
lently opposed  the  President’s  procla- 
mation as  ungrateful  and  wanting  in 
magnanimity. 

Washington,  who  could  appreciate  such 
a character,  developed  his  calm,  serene, 
almost  divine  greatness  by  appointing  that 
very  James  Monroe,  who  was  denouncing 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  the  Minis- 
ter of  that  Government  to  the  republic  of 
France.  He  was  directed  by  Washington 
to  express  to  the  French  people  our  warm- 
est sympathy,  communicating  to  them  cor- 
responding resolves  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  adopted  by  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  welcomed  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  in  France  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
affection.  He  was  publicly  introduced  to 
that  body,  and  received  the  embrace  of  the 
President,  Merlin  dc  Douay,  after  having 
been  addressed  in  a speech  glowing  with 
congratulations,  and  with  expressions  of 
desire  that  harmony  might  ever  exist  be- 
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tween  the  two  nations.  The  flags  of  the 
two  republics  were  intertwined  in  the  hall 
of  the  convention.  Mr.  Monroe  presented 
the  American  colors,  and  received  those  of 
France  in  return.  The  course  which  he 
pursued  in  Paris  was  so  annoying  to  Eng- 
land and  to  the  friends  of  England  in 
this  country  that,  near  the  close  of  Wash- 
itigton’s  administration,  Mr.  Monroe,  was 
recalled. 

After  his  return  Colonel  Monroe  wrote  a 
book  of  400  pages,  entitled  “ A View  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Executive  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.” In  this  work  he  very  ably  advo- 
cated his  side  of  the  question;  but,  with 
the  magnanimitv  of  the  man,  he  recorded  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  patriotism,  ability  and 
spotless  integrity  of  John  Jay,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  was  intense  antag- 
onism ; and  in  subsequent  years  he  ex- 
pressed in  warmest  terms  his  perfect 
veneration  for  the  character  of  George 
Washi  ngton. 

Shortlv  after  his  return  to  this  country 
Colonel  Monroe  was  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  held  that  office  for  three 
years,  the  period  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  1802  he  was  an  Envoy  to  France, 
and  to  Spain  in  1805,  and  was  Minister  to 
England  in  1803.  In  1806  he  returned  to 
his  quiet  home  in  Virginia,  and  with  his 
wife  and  children  and  an  ample  competence 
from  his  paternal  estate,  enjoyed  a few  years 
of  domestic  repose. 

In  1809  Mr.  Jefferson’s  second  term  of 
office  expired,  and  many  of  the  Republican 
party  were  anxious  to  nominate  James 
Monroe  as  his  successor.  The  majority 
were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe withdrew  his  name  and  was  soon  after 
chosen  a second  time  Governor  of  Virginia. 
He  soon  resigned  that  office  to  accept  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State,  offered  him 
by  President  Madison.  The  correspond- 
ence which  he  then  carried  on  with  the 
British  Government  demonstrated  that 


there  was  no  hope  of  any  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  our  difficulties  with  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James.  War  was  consequently  declared 
in  June,  1812.  Immediately  after  the  sack 
of  Washington  the  Secretary  of  War  re- 
signed, and  Mr.  Monroe,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Mr.  Madison,  assumed  the  ad- 
ditional duties  of  the  War  Department, 
without  resigning  his  position  as  Secretary 
of  State.  It  has  been  confidently  stated, 
that,  had  Mr.  Monroe’s  energies  been  in  the 
War  Department  a few  months  earlier,  the 
disaster  at  Washington  would  not  have 
occurred. 

The  duties  now  devolving  upon  Mr.  Mon- 
roe were  extremely  arduous.  Ten  thou- 
sand men,  picked  from  the  veteran  armies 
of  England,  were  sent  with  a powerful  fleet 
to  New  Orleans  to  acquire  possession  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Our  finan- 
ces were  in  the  most  deplorable  condition. 
The  treasury  was  exhausted  and  our  credit 
gone.  And  yet  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  most  rigorous  preparations  to  meet  the 
foe.  In  this  crisis  James  Monroe,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  with  virtue  unsurpassed  in 
Greek  or  Roman  story,  stepped  forward 
and  pledged  his  own  individual  credit  as 
subsidiary  to  that  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  placing  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans in  such  a posture  of  defense,  that  it 
was  enabled  successfully  to  repel  the  in- 
vader. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  truly  the  armor-bearer 
of  President  Madison,  and  the  most  efficient 
business  man  in  his  cabinet.  His  energy 
in  the  double  capacity  of  Secretary,  both 
of  State  and  War,  pervaded  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  country.  He  proposed  to 
increase  the  army  to  100,000  men,  a meas- 
ure which  he  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  save  us  from  ignominious  defeat,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  would 
render  his  name  so  unpopular  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  his  being  a successful  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency. 
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The  happy  result  of  the  conference  at 
Ghent  in  securing  peace  rendered  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  unnecessary;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  James  Monroe  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Jackson  the 
weapon  with  which  to  beat  off  the  foe  at 
New  Orleans.  Upon  the  return  of  peace 
Mr.  Monroe  resigned  the  department  of 
war,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  State.  These  he  continued 
to  discharge  until  the  close  of  President 
Madison’s  administration,  with  zeal  which 
was  never  abated,  and  with  an  ardor  of 
self-devotion  which  made  him  almost  for- 
getful of  the  claims  of  fortune,  health  or 
life. 

Mr.  Madison’s  second  term  expired  in 
March,  1817,  and  Mr.  Monroe  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency.  He  was  a candidate  of 
the  Republican  party,  now  taking  the  name 
of  the  Democratic  Republican.  In  1821  he 
was  re-elected,  with  scarcely  any  opposition. 
Out  of  232  electoral  votes,  he  received  231. 
The  slavery  question,  which  subsequently 
assumed  such  formidable  dimensions,  now 
began  to  make  its  appearance.  The  State 
of  Missouri,  which  had  been  carved  out  of 
that  immense  territory  which  we  had  pur- 
chased of  France,  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Union,  with  a slavery  Constitution. 
There  were  not  a few  who  foresaw  the 
evils  impending.  After  the  debate  of  a 
week  it  was  decided  that  Missouri  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  slav- 
ery. This  important  question  was  at  length 
settled  by  a compromise  proposed  by 
Henry  Clay. 

The  famous  “Monroe  Doctrine,”  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  originated  in  this 
way:  In  1823  it  was  rumored  that  the 

Holy  Alliance  was  about  to  interfere  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  Republican 
liberty  in  the  European  colonies  of  South 
America.  President  Monroe  wrote  to  his 
old  friend  Thomas  Jefferson  for  advice  in 
the  emergency.  In  his  reply  under  date  of 


October  24,  Mr.  Jefferson  writes  upon  the 
supposition  that  our  attempt  to  resist  this 
European  movement  might  lead  to  war: 

“ Its  object  is  to  introduce  and  establish 
the  American  system  of  keeping  out  of  our 
land  all  foreign  powers;  of  never  permitting 
those  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  the 
affairs  of  our  nation.  It  is  to  maintain  our 
own  principle,  not  to  depart  from  it.” 

December  2,  1823,  President  Monroe 
sent  a message  to  Congress,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  Government  not  to 
entangle  ourselves  with  the  broils  of  Eu- 
rope, and  not  to  allow  Europe  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  nations  on  the  American 
continent;  and  the  doctrine  was  announced, 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  “ to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be 
regarded  by  the  United  States  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace  and  safety.” 

March  4,  1825,  Mr.  Monroe  surrendered 
the  presidential  chair  to  his  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  retired, 
with  the  universal  respect  of  the  nation, 
to  his  private  residence  at  Oak  Hill,  Lou- 
doun County,  Virginia.  His  time  had  been 
so  entirely  consecrated  to  his  country,  that 
he  had  neglected  his  pecuniary  interests, 
and  was  deeply  involved  in  debt.  The 
welfare  of  his  country  had  ever  been  up- 
permost in  his  mind. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Monroe  was  in  such 
feeble  health  that  she  rarely  appeared  in 
public.  In  1830  Mr.  Monroe  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  son-in-law  in  New  York, 
where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  conducted  his 
obsequies  with  pageants  more  imposing 
than  had  ever  been  witnessed  there  before. 
Our  country  will  ever  cherish  his  mem- 
ory with  pride,  gratefully  enrolling  his 
name  in  the  list  of  its  benefactors,  pronounc- 
ing him  the  worthy  successor  of  the  illus- 
trious men  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
presidential  chair. 
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OHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 
the  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  1825-9, 
was  born  in  the  rural 
home  of  his  honored 
father,  John  Adams,  in 
Quincy,  Massachusetts, 
July  II,  1767.  His  mother, 
a woman  of  exalted  worth, 
watched  over  his  childhood 
during  the  almost  constant 
absence  of  his  father.  He 
commenced  his  education 
at  the  village  school,  giving 
at  an  early  period  indica- 
tions of  superior  mental  en- 
dowments. 

When  eleven  years  of  age  he  sailed  with 
his  father  for  Europe,  where  the  latter  was 
associated  with  Franklin  and  Lee  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.  The  intelligence  of  John 
Quincy  attracted  the  attention  of  these  men 
and  received  from  them  flattering  marks  of 
attention.  Mr.  Adams  had  scarcely  returned 
to  this  country  in  1779  ere  he  was  again 
sent  abroad,  and  John  Quincy  again  accom- 
panied him.  On  this  voyage  he  commenced 
a diary,  which  practice  he  continued,  with 
but  few  interruptions,  until  his  death.  He 
journeyed  with  his  father  from  Ferrol,  in 
Spain,  to  Paris.  Here  he  applied  himself 
for  six  months  to  study;  then  accompanied 


his  father  to  Holland,  where  he  entered, 
first  a school  in  Amsterdam,  and  then  the 
University  of  Leyden.  In  1781,  when  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Dana,  our  Minister  to  the  Russian 
court,  as  his  private  secretary.  In  this 
school  of  incessant  labor  he  spent  fourteen 
months,  and  then  returned  aloneto  Holland 
through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  Again  he  resumed  his  studies 
under  a private  tutor,  at  The  Hague. 

In  the  spring  of  1782  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Paris,  forming  acquaintance  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  on  the  Conti- 
nent. After  a short  visit  to  England,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  studied  until  May, 
1785,  when  he  returned  to  America,  leav- 
ing his  father  an  embassador  at  the  court 
of  St.  James.  In  1786  he  entered  the  jun- 
ior class  in  Harvard  University,  and  grad- 
uated with  the  second  honor  of  his  class. 
The  oration  he  delivered  on  this  occasion, 
the  “ Importance  of  Public  Faith  to  the 
Well-being  of  a Community,”  was  pub- 
lished— an  event  very  rare  in  this  or  any 
other  land. 

Upon  leaving  college  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  studied  law  three  years  with  the  Hon. 
Theophilus  Parsons  in  Newburyport.  In 
1790  he  opened  a law  office  in  Boston.  The 
profession  was  crowded  with  able  men,  and 
the  fees  were  small.  The  first  year  he  had 
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no  clients,  but  not  a moment  was  lost.  The 
second  year  passed  away,  still  no  clients, 
and  still  he  was  dependent  upon  his  parents 
for  support.  Anxiously  he  awaited  the 
third  year.  The  reward  now  came.  Cli- 
ents began  to  enter  his  office,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  so  crowded 
with  business  that  all  solicitude  respecting 
a "Support  was  at  an  end. 

When  Great  Britain  commenced  war 
against  France,  in  1793,  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
some  articles,  urging  entire  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  view 
was  not  a popular  one.  Many  felt  that  as 
France  had  helped  us,  we  were  bound  to 
help  France.  But  President  Washington 
coincided  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  issued  his 
proclamation  of  neutrality.  His  writings 
at  this  time  in  the  Boston  journals  gave 
him  so  high  a reputation,  that  in  June, 
1794,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington 
resident  Minister  at  the  Netherlands.  In 
July,  1797,  he  left  The  Hague  to  go  to  Port- 
ugal as  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Wash- 
ington at  this  time  wrote  to  his  father,  John 
Adams: 

“ Without  intending  to  compliment  the 
father  or  the  mother,  or  to  censure  any 
others,  I give  it  as  my  decided  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Adams  is  the  most  valuable  char- 
acter we  have  abroad;  and  there  remains 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  will  prove  the 
ablest  of  our  diplomatic  corps.” 

On  his  way  to  Portugal,  upon  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  met  with  dispatches  direct- 
ing him  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  but  request- 
ing him  to  remain  in  London  until  he  should 
receive  instructions.  While  waiting  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  Catherine  John- 
son, to  whom  he  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged. Miss  Johnson  was  a daughter  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Johnson,  American  Consul 
in  London,  and  was  a lady  endowed  with 
that  beauty  and  those  accomplishments 
which  fitted  her  to  move  in  the  elevated 
sphere  for  which  she  was  destined. 


In  July,  1799,  having  fulfilled  all  the  pur- 
poses of  his  mission,  Mr.  Adams' returned. 
In  1802  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts  from  Boston,  and  then  was 
elected  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six 
years  from  March  4,  1804.  His  reputation, 
his  ability  and  his  experience,  placed  him 
immediately  among  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  members  of  that  body.  He 
sustained  the  Government  in  its  measures 
of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Eng- 
land, destroying  our  commerce  and  insult- 
ing our  flag.  There  was  no  man  in  America 
more  familiar  with  the  arrogance  of  the 
British  court  upon  these  points,  and  no 
one  more  resolved  to  present  a firm  resist- 
ance. This  course,  so  truly  patriotic,  and 
which  scarcely  a voice  will  now  be  found 
to  condemn,  alienated  him  from  the  Fed- 
eral  party  dominant  in  Boston,  and  sub- 
jected him  to  censure. 

In  1805  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  Harvard  College.  His  lect- 
ures at  this  place  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished. In  1809  I”*®  sent  as  Minister  to 
Russia.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
that  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  signed  December  24,  1814, 
and  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  court 
of  St.  James  in  1815.  In  1817  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet 
in  which  position  he  remained  eight  years. 
Few  will  now  contradict  the  assertion  that 
the  duties  of  that  office  were  never  more 
ably  discharged.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant measure  which  Mr.  Adams  con- 
ducted was  the  purchase  of  Florida  from 
Spain  for  $5,000,000. 

The  campaign  of  1824  was  an  exciting 
one.  Four  candidates  were  in  the  field. 
Of  the  260  electoral  votes  that  were  cast, 
Andrew  Jackson  received  ninety-nine;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  eighty-four;  William  H. 
Crawford,  forty-one,  and  Henry  Clay, 
thirty-seven.  As  there  was  no  choice  bv 
the  people,  the  question  went  to  the  House 
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of  Representatives.  Mr.  Clay  gave  the 
vote  of  Kentucky  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  he 
was  elected. 

The  friends  of  all  disappointed  candidates 
now  combined  in  a venomous  assault  upon 
Mr.  Adams.  There  is  nothing  more  dis- 
graceful in  the  past  history  of  our  country 
than  the  abuse  which  was  poured  in  one 
uninterrupted  stream  upon  this  high- 
minded,  upright,  patriotic  man.  There  was 
never  an  administration  more  pure  in  prin- 
ciples, more  conscientiously  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  than  that  of 
John  Quincy  Adams;  and  never,  perhaps, 
was  there  an  administration  more  unscru- 
pulously assailed.  Mr.  Adams  took  his  seat 
in  the  presidential  chair  resolved  not  to 
know  any  partisanship,  but  only  to  con- 
sult for  the  interests  of  the  whole  Republic, 

He  refused  to  dismiss  any  man  from  of- 
fice for  his  political  views.  If  he  was  a faith- 
ful officer  that  was  enough.  Bitter  must 
have  been  his  disappointment  to  find  that  the 
Nation  could  not  appreciate  such  conduct. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  public  manners,  was 
cold  and  repulsive;  though  with  his  per- 
sonal friends  he  was  at  times  very  genial. 
This  chilling  address  very  seriously  de- 
tracted from  his  popularity.  No  one  can 
read  an  impartial  record  of  his  administra- 
tion without  admitting  that  a more  noble 
example  of  uncompromising  dignity  can 
scarcely  be  found.  It  was  stated  publicly 
that  Mr.  Adams’  administration  was  to  be 
put  down,  “ though  it  be  as  pure  as  the  an- 
gels which  stand  at  the  right  hand  of -the 
throne  of  God.”  Many  of  the  active  par- 
ticipants in  these  scenes  lived  to  regret  the 
course  they  pursued.  Some  years  after, 
Warren  R.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Adams,  then  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  said: 

“Well  do  I remember  the  enthusiastic 
zeal  with  which  we  reproached  the  admin- 
istration of  that  gentleman,  and  the  ardor 
and  vehemence  with  which  we  labored  to 


bring  in  another.  For  the  share  I had  in 
these  transactions,  and  it  was  not  a small 
one,  I hope  God  will  forgive  me,  for  I shall 
never  forgive  myself." 

March  4,  1829,  Mr.  Adams  retired  from 
the  Presidency  and  was  succeeded  by  An- 
drew Jackson,  the  latter  receiving  168  out 
of  261  electoral  votes.  John  C.  Calhoun 
was  elected  Vice-President.  The  slavery 
question  now  began  to  assume  pretentious 
magnitude.  Mr.  Adams  returned  to 
Quincy,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  una- 
bated zeal.  But  he  was  not  long  permitted 
to  remain  in  retirement.  In  November, 
1830,  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  In  this 
he  recognized  the  principle  that  it  is  honor- 
able for  the  General  of  yesterday  to  act  as 
Corporal  to-day,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  ren- 
der service  to  his  country.  Deep  as  are 
our  obligations  to  John  Quincy  Adams  for 
his  services  as  embassador,  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  as  President;  in  his  capacity  as 
legislator  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  conferred  benefits  upon  our  land 
which  eclipsed  all  the  rest,  and  which  can 
never  be  over-estimated. 

For  seventeen  years,  until  his  death,  he 
occupied  the  post  of  Representative,  tow- 
ering above  all  his  peers,  ever  ready  to  do 
brave  battle  for  freedom,  and  winning  the 
title  of  “ the  old  man  eloquent.”  Upon 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  he  announced 
that  he  should  hold  himself  bound  to  no 
party.  He  was  usually  the  first  in  his 
place  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  to  leave 
his  seat  in  the  evening.  Not  a measure 
could  escape  his  scrutiny.  The  battle 
which  he  fought,  almost  singly,  against  the 
pro-slavery  party  in  the  Government,  was 
sublime  in  its  moral  daring  and  heroism. 
For  persisting  in  presenting  petitions  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  was  threatened 
with  indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury,  with 
expulsion  from  the  House,  with  assassina- 
tion; but  no  threats  could  intimidate  him, 
and  his  final  triumph  was  complete. 
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On  one  occasion  Mr.  Adams  presented  a 
petition,  signed  by  several  women,  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  it  up  into  slave  States.  Mr.  How- 
ard, of  Maryland,  said  that  these  women 
discredited  not  only  themselves,  but  their 
section  of  the  country,  by  turning  from 
their  domestic  duties  to  the  conflicts  of  po- 
litical life. 

“Are  women,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Adams, 
“ to  have  no  opinions  or  actions  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  general  welfare?  Where 
did  the  gentleman  get  his  principle  ? Did 
he  find  it  in  sacred  history, — in  the  language 
of  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  in  one  of  the 
noblest  and  sublime  songs  of  triumph  that 
ever  met  the  human  eye  or  ear  ? Did  the 
gentleman  never  hear  of  Deborah,  to  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  came  up  for  judg- 
ment? Has  he  forgotten  the  deed  of  Jael, 
who  slew  the  dreaded  enemy  of  her  coun- 
try ? Has  he  forgotten  Esther,  who,  by  her 
petition  saved  her  people  and  her  coun- 
try? 

“ To  go  from  sacred  history  to  profane, 
does  the  gentleman  there  find  it  ‘ discredita- 
ble ’ for  women  to  take  an  interest  in  politi- 
cal affairs  ? Has  he  forgotten  the  Spartan 
mother,  who  said  to  her  son  when  going 
out  to  battle,  ‘ My  son,  come  back  to  me 
with  thy  shield,  or  upon  thy  shield  ? ’ Does 
he  remember  Cloelia  and  her  hundred  com- 
panions, who  swam  across  the  river  unc'er 
a shower  of  darts,  escaping  from  Porsena  ? 
Has  he  forgotten  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi?  Does  he  not  remember  Por- 
tia, the  wife  of  Brutus  and  the  daughter  of 
Cato  ? 

“ To  come  to  later  periods,  what  says  the 
history  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  ? 
To  say  nothing  of  Boadicea,  the  British 
heroine  in  the  time  of  the  Cassars,  what 
name  is  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Eliza- 
beth ? Or,  if  he  will  go  to  the  continent, 
will  he  not  find  the  names  of  Maria  Theresa 
of  Hungarv,  of  the  two  Catherines  of 


Prussia,  and  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  the  pa- 
troness of  Columbus  ? Did  she  bring  ‘ dis- 
credit ’ on  her  sex  by  minglingin  politics?  ” 

In  this  glowing  strain  Mr.  Adams  si- 
lenced and  overwhelmed  his  antagonists. 

In  January,  1842,  Mr.  Adams  presented 
a petition  from  forty-five  citizens  of  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts,  praying  for  a peaceable 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  pro-slavery 
party  in  Congress,  who  were  then  plotting 
the  destruction  of  the  Government,  were 
aroused  to  a pretense  of  commotion  such  as 
even  our  stormy  hall  of  legislation  has 
rarely  witnessed.  They  met  in  caucus,  and, 
finding  that  they  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  expel  Mr.  Adams  from  the  House 
drew  up  a series  of  resolutions,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  inflict  upon  him  disgrace, 
equivalent  to  expulsion.  Mr.  Adams  had 
presented  the  petition,  which  was  most  re- 
spectfully worded,  and  had  moved  that  it  be 
referred  to  a committee  instructed  to  re- 
port an  answer,  showing  the  reason  why 
the  prayer  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

It  was  the  25th  of  January.  The  whole 
body  of  the  pro-slavery  party  came  crowd- 
ing  together  in  the  House,  prepared  to 
crush  Mr.  Adams  forever.  One  of  the  num- 
ber, Thomas  F.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  was 
appointed  to  read  the  resolutions,  which 
accused  Mr.  Adams  of  high  treason,  of 
having  insulted  the  Government,  and  of 
meriting  expulsion;  but  for  which  deserved 
punishment,  the  House,  in  its  great  mercy, 
would  substitute  its  severest  censure.  With 
the  assumption  of  a very  solemn  and  mag- 
isterial air,  there  being  breathless  silence  in 
the  audience,  Mr.  Marshall  hurled  the  care- 
fully prepared  anathemas  at  his  victim. 
Mr.  Adams  stood  alone,  the  whole  pro-slav- 
ery party  against  him. 

xAs  soon  as  the  resolutions  were  read, 
every  eye  being  fixed  upon  him,  that  bold 
old  man,  whose  scattered  locks  were  whit- 
ened by  seventy-five  years,  casting  a wither- 
ing  glance  in  the  direction  of  his  assailants, 
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in  a clear,  shrill  tone,  tremulous  with  sup- 
pressed emotion,  said: 

“ In  reply  to  this  audacious,  atrocious 
charge  of  high  treason,  I call  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Read  it ! Read  it!  and 
see  what  that  says  of  the  rights  of  a people 
to  reform,  to  change,  and  to  dissolve  their 
Government.’ 

The  attitude,  the  manner,  the  tone,  the 
words;  the  venerable  old  man,  with  flash- 
ing  e}'e  and  flushed  cheek,  and  whose  very 
form  seemed  to  expand  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion — all  presented  a scene  over- 
flowing in  its  sublimity.  There  was  breath- 
less silence  as  that  paragraph  was  read,  in 
defense  of  whose  principles  our  fathers  had 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor.  It  was  a proud  hour  to  Mr. 
Adams  as  they  were  all  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  words: 

“ That,  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  and  that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  those 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form 
as  shall  seem  most  likel}'  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness.” 

That  one  sentence  routed  and  baffled  the 


foe.  The  'heroic  old  man  looked  around 
upon  the  audience,  and  thundered  out, 
“ Read  that  again!”  It  was  again  read. 
Then  in  a few  fiery,  logical  words  he  stated 
his  defense  in  terms  which  even  prejudiced 
minds  could  not  resist.  His  discomfited 
assailants  made  several  attempts  to  rally. 
After  a conflict  of  eleven  days  they  gave 
up  vanquished  and  their  resolution  was  ig- 
nominiously  laid  upon  the  table. 

In  January,  1846,  when  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  he  took  part  in  the  great  de- 
bate on  the  Oregon  question,  displaying 
intellectual  vigor,  and  an  extent  and  accu- 
racy of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that 
excited  great  admiration. 

On  the  2 ist  of  February,  1848,  he  rose  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  with  a paper  in  his 
hand  to  address  the  Speaker.  Suddenly 
he  fell,  stricken  by  paralysis,  and  was  caught 
in  the  arms  of  those  around  him.  For  a 
time  he  was  senseless  and  was  conveyed 
to  a sofa  in  the  rotunda.  With  reviving 
consciousness  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked 
calml}’-  around  and  said,  “ This  is  the  end  of 
earth."  Then  after  a moment’s  pause,  he 
added.  “ / am  co7itcnt."  These  were  his  last 
words,  and  he  soon  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
apartment  beneath  the  dome  of  the  capitol 
— the  theater  of  his  labors  and  his  triumphs. 
In  the  language  of  hymnology,  he  “ died  at 
his  post;”  he  “ ceased  at  once  to  work  and 
live.” 
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NDREW  JACKSON, 
the  seventh  President 
of  the  United  States, 
i829-’37,  was  born  at 
the  Waxhaw  Settle, 
ment.  Union  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina, 
March  i6,  1767.  His  parents 
were  Scotch-Irish,  natives  of 
Carrickfergus,  who  came  to 
America  in  1765,  and  settled 
on  Twelve-Mile  Creek,  a trib- 
utary of  the  Catawba.  His 
father,  who  was  a poor  farm 
laborer,  died  shortly  before  An- 
drew’s birth,  when  his  mother  removed  to 
Waxhaw,  where  some  relatives  resided. 

Few  particulars  of  the  childhood  of  Jack- 
sou  have  been  preserved.  His  education 
was  of  the  most  limited  kind,  and  he  showed 
no  fondness  for  books.  He  grew  up  to  be  a 
tall,  lank  boy,  with  coarse  hair  and  freck- 
led cheeks,  with  bare  feet  dangling  from 
trousers  too  short  for  him,  very  fond  of  ath- 
letic sports,  running,  boxing  and  wrestling. 
He  was  generous  to  the  younger  and 
weaker  boys,  but  very  irascible  and  over- 
bearing with  his  equals  and  superiors.  He 
was  profane — a vice  in  which  he  surpassed 
all  other  men.  The  character  of  his  mother 


he  revered;  and  it  was  not  until  after  her 
death  that  his  predominant  vices  gained 
full  strength. 

In  1780,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Andrew, 
or  Andy,  as  he  was  called,  with  his  brother 
Robert,  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary forces  under  General  Sumter,  and 
was  a witness  of  the  latter’s  defeat  at  Hang- 
ing Rock.  In  the  following  year  the 
brothers  were  made  prisoners,  and  confined 
in  Camden,  experiencing  brutal  treatment 
from  their  captors,  and  being  spectators  of 
General  Green’s  defeat  at  Hobkirk  Hill. 
Through  their  mother’s  exertions  the  boys 
were  exchanged  while  suffering  from  small- 
pox. In  two  days  Robert  was  dead,  and 
Andy  apparently  dying.  The  strength  of 
his  constitution  triumphed,  and  he  regained 
health  and  vigor. 

As  he  was  getting  better,  his  mother 
heard  the  cry  of  anguish  from  the  prison- 
ers whom  the  British  held  in  Charleston, 
among  whom  were  the  sons  of  her  sisters. 
She  hastened  to  their  relief,  was  attacked 
by  fever,  died  and  was  buried  where  her 
grave  could  never  be  found.  Thus  Andrew 
Jackson,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
left  alone  in  the  world,  without  father, 
mother,  sister  or  brother,  and  without  one 
dollar  which  he  could  call  his  own.  He 
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soon  entered  a saddler’s  shop,  and  labored 
diligently  for  six  months.  But  gradually, 
as  health  returned,  he  became  more  and 
more  a wild,  reckless,  lawless  boy.  He 
gambled,  drank  and  was  regarded  as  about 
the  worst  character  that  could  be  found. 

He  now  turned  schoolmaster.  He  could 
teach  the  alphabet,  perhaps  the  multiplica- 
tion table;  and  as  he  was  a very  bold  boy, 
it  is  possible  he  might  have  ventured  to 
teach  a little  writing.  But  he  soon  began  to 
think  of  a profession  and  decided  to  study 
law.  With  a very  slender  purse,  and  on 
the  back  of  a very  fine  horse,  he  set  out 
for  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Mr.  McCay. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  professedly 
studying  law.  He  is  still  remembered  in 
traditions  of  Salisbury,  which  say: 

“ Andrew  Jackson  was  the  most  roaring, 
rollicking,  horse-racing,  card-playing,  mis- 
chievous fellow  that  ever  lived  in  Salisbury. 
He  did  not  trouble  the  law-books  much.” 

Andrew  was  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
a tall  young  man,  being  over  six  feet  in 
height.  He  was  slender,  remarkably  grace- 
ful and  dignified  in  his  manners,  an  exquis- 
ite horseman,  and  developed,  amidst  his 
loathesome  profanity  and  multiform  vices,  a 
vein  of  rare  magnanimity.  His  temper  was 
fiery  in  the  extreme;  but  it  was  said  of  him 
that  no  man  knew  better  than  Andrew 
Jackson  when  to  get  angry  and  when  not. 

In  1786  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
two  years  later  removed  to  Nashville, 
in  what  was  then  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  with  the  appointment  of  so- 
licitor, or  public  prosecutor.  It  was  an  of- 
fice of  little  honor,  small  emolument  and 
great  peril.  Few  men  could  be  found  to 
accept  it. 

And  now  Andrew  Jackson  commenced 
vigorously  to  practice  law.  It  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  business  to  collect  debts. 
It  required  nerve.  During  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  residence  in  those  wilds  he 


traversed  the  almost  pathless  forest  between 
Nashville  and  Jonesborough,  a distance  of 
200  miles,  twenty-two  times.  Hostile  In- 
dians were  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  a 
man  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  shot 
down  in  his  own  field.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  just  the  man  for  this  service — a wild, 
daring,  rough  backwoodsman.  Daily  he 
made  hair-breadth  escapes.  He  seemed  to 
bear  a charmed  life.  Boldly,  alone  or  with 
few  companions,  he  traversed  the  forests, 
encountering  all  perils  and  triumphing 
over  all. 

In  1790  Tennessee  became  a Territory, 
and  Jackson  was  appointed,  by  President 
Washington,  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  new  district.  In  1791  he  married  Mrs. 
Rachel  Robards  (daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Donelson),  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been 
divorced  in  that  year  by  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia.  Two  years  after  this 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  learned,  to  their 
great  surprise,  that  Mr.  Robards  had  just 
obtained  a divorce  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
Kentucky,  and  that  the  act  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  was  not  final,  but  conditional. 
To  remedy  the  irregularity  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, a new  license  was  obtained  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  again  performed. 

It  proved  to  be  a marriage  of  rare  felic- 
ity. Probably  there  never  was  a more 
affectionate  union.  However  rough  Mr. 
Jackson  might  have  been  abroad,  he  was 
always  gentle  and  tender  at  home;  and 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lives,  he 
treated  Mrs.  Jackson  with  the  most  chival- 
ric  attention. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  the  facts  in  the  case  of  this 
marriage  were  so  misrepresented  by  oppo- 
nents in  the  political  campaigns  a quarter 
or  a century  later  as  to  become  the  basis 
of  serious  charges  against  Jackson’s  moral- 
ity which,  however,  have  been  satisfactorily 
attested  by  abundant  evidence. 

Jackson  was  untiring  in  his  duties  as 
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United  States  Attorney,  which  demanded 
frequent  journeys  through  the  wilderness 
and  exposed  him  to  Indian  hostilities.  He 
acquired  considerable  property  in  land,  and 
obtained  such  influence  as  to  be  chosen 
a member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  for  the  new  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  1796,  and  in  that  year  was  elected 
its  first  Representative  in  Congress.  Albert 
Gallatin  thus  describes  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  House: 

“ A tall,  lank,  uncouth-looking  personage, 
with  locks  of  hair  hanging  over  his  face  and 
a cue  down  his  back,  tied  with  an  eel  skin; 
his  dress  singular,  his  manners  and  deport- 
ment those  of  a rough  backwoodsman.” 

Jackson  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Jefferson  was  his  idol. 
He  admired  Bonaparte,  loved  France  and 
hated  England.  As  Mr.  Jackson  took  his 
seat,  General  Washington,  whose  second 
term  of  office  was  just  expiring,  delivered 
his  last  speech  to  Congress.  A committee 
drew  up  a complimentary  address  in  reply. 
Andrew  Jackson  did  not  approve  the  ad- 
dress and  was  one  of  twelve  who  voted 
against  it. 

Tennessee  had  fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  A resolution  was  intro- 
duced that  the  National  Government 
should  pay  the  expenses.  Jackson  advo- 
cated it  and  it  was  carried.  This  rendered 
him  very  popular  in  Tennessee.  A va- 
cancy chanced  soon  after  to  occur  in  the 
Senate,  and  Andrew  Jackson  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  by  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. John  Adams  was  then  President 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vice-President. 

In  1798  Mr.  Jackson  returned  to  Tennes- 
see, and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Soon  after  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State,  with  a salary  of 
$600.  This  office  he  held  six  years.  It  is 
said  that  his  decisions,  though  sometimes 
ungrammatical,  were  generally  right.  He 
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did  not  enjoy  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  and 
renounced  the  dignity  in  1804.  About 
this  time  he  was  chosen  Major-General  of 
militia,  and  lost  the  title  of  judge  in  that  of 
General. 

When  he  retired  from  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  through 
trade.  He  purchased  a stock  of  goods  in 
Philadelphia  and  sent  them  to  Nashville, 
where  he  opened  a store.  He  lived  about 
thirteen  miles  from  Nashville,  on  a tract  of 
land  of  several  thousand  acres,  mostly  un- 
cultivated. He  used  a small  block-house 
for  a store,  from  a narrow  window  of 
which  he  sold  goods  to  the  Indians.  As  he 
had  an  assistant  his  office  as  judge  did  not 
materially  interfere  with  his  business. 

As  to  slavery,  born  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
idea  never  seemed  to  enter  his  mind  that  it 
could  be  wrong.  He  eventually  became 
an  extensive  slave  owner,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  most  humane  and  gentle  of  masters. 

In  1804  Mr.  Jackson  withdrew  from  pol- 
itics and  settled  on  a plantation  which  he 
called  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville.  He 
set  up  a cotton-gin,  formed  a partnership 
and  traded  in  New  Orleans,  making  the 
voyage  on  flatboats.  Through  his  hot  tem- 
per he  became  involved  in  several  quarrels 
and  “ affairs  of  honor,”  during  this  period, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  opponent, 
Charles  Dickinson.  For  a time  this  affair 
greatly  injured  General  Jackson’s  popular- 
ity. The  verdict  then  was,  and  continues 
to  be,  that  General  Jackson  was  outra- 
geously wrong.  If  he  subsequently  felt  any 
remorse  he  never  revealed  it  to  anyone. 

In  1805  Aaron  Burr  had  visited  Nash- 
ville and  been  a guest  of  Jackson,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  which  was  anticipated  and 
desired  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  people 
of  the  Southwest  generally. 

Burr  repeated  his  visit  in  September, 
1806,  when  he  engaged  in  the  celebrated 
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combinations  which  led  to  his  trial  for  trea- 
son. He  was  warmly  received  by  Jackson, 
at  whose  instance  a public  ball  was  given 
in  his  honor  at  Nashville,  and  contracted 
with  the  latter  for  boats  and  provisions. 
Early  in  1807,  when  Burr  had  been  pro- 
claimed a traitor  by  President  Jefferson, 
volunteer  forces  for  the  Federal  service 
were  organized  at  Nashville  under  Jack- 
son’s command;  but  his  energy  and  activ- 
ity did  not  shield  him  from  suspicions  of 
connivance  in  the  supposed  treason.  He 
was  summoned  to  Richmond  as  a witness 
in  Burr’s  trial,  but  was  not  called  to  the 
stand,  probably  because  he  was  out-spoken 
in  his  partisanship. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  Jackson  tendered  his  serv- 
ices, and  in  Januarj’’,  1813,  embarked  for 
New  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  Tennessee 
contingent.  In  March  he  received  an  or- 
der to  disband  his  forces;  but  in  Septem- 
ber he  again  took  the  field,  in  the  Creek 
war,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  former 
partner.  Colonel  Coffee,  inflicted  upon  the 
Indians  the  memorable  defeat  at  Talladega, 
Emuckfaw  and  Tallapoosa. 

In  May,  1814,  Jackson,  who  had  now  ac- 
quired a national  I'eputation,  was  appointed 
a Major-General  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  commenced  a campaign  against  the 
British  in  Florida.  He  conducted  the  de- 
fense at  Mobile,  September  15,  seized  upon 
Pensacola,  November  6,  and  immediately 
transported  the  bulk  of  his  troops  to  New 
Orleans,  then  threatened  by  a powerful 
naval  force.  Martial  law  was  declared  in 
Louisiana,  the  State  militia  was  called  to 
arms,  engagements  with  the  British  were 
fought  December  23  and  28,  and  after  re-en- 
forcements had  been  received  on  both  sides 
the  famous  victory  of  January  8,  1815, 
crowned  Jackson’s  fame  as  a soldier,  and 
made  him  the  typical  American  hero  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1 817-’! 8 Jackson  conducted  the  war 


against  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  during 
which  he  seized  upon  Pensacola  and  exe- 
cuted by  courtmartial  two  British  subjects, 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister acts  which 

might  easily  have  involved  the  United 
States  in  war  both  with  Spain  and  Great 
Britain.  Fortunately  the  peril  was  averted 
by  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States;  and  Jackson,  who  had  escaped  a 
trial  for  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct 
only  through  a division  of  opinion  in  Mon- 
roe’s cabinet,  was  appointed  in  1821  Gov- 
ernor of  the  new  Territory.  Soon  after  he 
declined  the  appointment  of  minister  to 
Mexico. 

In  1823  Jackson  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  nominated  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  for  the  Presidency.  This 
candidacy,  though  a matter  of  surprise,  and 
even  merryment,  speedily  became  popular, 
and  in  1824,  when  the  stormy  electoral  can- 
vas resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
General  Jackson  received  the  largest  popu- 
lar vote  among  the  four  candidates. 

In  1828  Jackson  was  triumphantly  elected 
President  over  Adams  after  a campaign  of 
unparalleled  bitterness.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated March  4,  1829,  and  at  once  removed 
from  office  all  the  incumbents  belonging  to 
the  opposite  party — a procedure  new  to 
American  politics,  but  which  naturally  be- 
came a precedent. 

His  first  term  was  characterized  by  quar- 
rels between  the  Vice-President,  Calhoun, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Van  Buren,  at- 
tended by  a cabinet  crisis  originating  in 
scandals  connected  with  the  name  of  Mrs. 
General  Eaton,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
War;  by  the  beginning  of  his  war  upon  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  by  his  vigorous 
action  against  the  partisans  of  Calhoun, 
who,  in  South  Carolina,  threatened  to 
nullify  the  acts  of  Congress,  establishing  a 
protective  tariff. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1832 
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Jackson  received  219  out  of  288  electoral 
votes,  his  competitor  being  Mr.  Clay,  while 
Mr.  Wirt,  on  an  Anti-Masonic  platform, 
received  the  vote  of  Vermont  alone.  In 
1833  President  Jackson  lemoved  the  Gov- 
ernment deposits  from  the  United  States 
bank,  thereby  incurring  a vote  of  censure 
from  the  Senate,  which  was,  however,  ex- 
punged four  3'^ears  later.  During  this  second 
term  of  office  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws  and 
Creeks  were  removed,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, from  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  Indian  Territory;  the  National 
debt  was  extinguished;  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  were  admitted  as  States  to  the 
Union;  the  Seminole  war  was  renewed;  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  first  acquired  impor- 
tance; the  Mormon  delusion,  which  had 
organized  in  1829,  attained  considerable 
proportions  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  and  the 
country  experienced  its  greatest  pecuniary 
panic. 

Railroads  with  locomotive  propulsion 
were  introduced  into  America  during  Jack- 
son’s first  term,  and  had  become  an  impor- 
tant element  of  national  life  before  the 
close  of  his  second  term.  For  many  rea- 
sons, therefore,  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  formed  an  era  in  American 
history,  political,  social  and  industrial. 
He  succeeded  in  effecting  the  election  of 


his  friend  Van  Buren  as  his  successor,  re- 
tired from  the  Presidency  March  4,  1837, 
and  led  a tranquil  life  at  the  Hermitage 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  June  8, 
1845. 

During  his  closing  years  he  was  a pro- 
fessed Christian  and  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  No  American  of  this 
century  has  been  the  subject  of  such  oppo- 
site judgments.  He  was  loved  and  hated 
with  equal  vehemence  during  his  life,  but 
at  the  present  distance  of  time  from  his 
career,  while  opinions  still  vary  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  public  acts,  few  of  his  country- 
men will  question  that  he  was  a warm- 
hearted, brave,  patriotic,  honest  and  sincere 
man.  If  his  distinguishing  qualities  were 
not  such  as  constitute  statesmanship,  in  the 
highest  sense,  he  at  least  never  pretended 
to  other  merits  than  such  as  were  written 
to  his  credit  on  the  page  of  American  his- 
tory— not  attempting  to  disguise  the  de- 
merits which  were  equally  legible.  The 
majority  of  his  countrymen  accepted  and 
honored  him,  in  spite  of  all  that  calumny 
as  well  as  truth  could  allege  against  him. 
His  faults  may  therefore  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  those  of  his  time;  his  magnifi- 
cent virtues  may  also,  with  the  same  jus- 
tice, be  considered  as  typical  of  a state  of 
society  which  has  nearly  passed  away. 
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ARTIN  VAN  BU- 
REN,  the  eighth 
President  of  the 
United  States,  1837- 
’41,  was  born  at  Kin- 
derhook,  New  York, 
December  5,  1782. 
His  ancestors  were  of  Dutch 
origin,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  emigrants  from  Hol- 
land to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  His  father  was  a 
tavern-keeper,  as  well  as  a 
farmer,  and  a very  decided 
Democrat. 

Martin  commenced  the  study 
of  law  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  In  1803  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  village. 
In  1809  he  removed  to  Hudson,  the  shire 
town  of  his  county,  where  he  spent  seven 
years,  gaining  strength  by  contending  in 
the  courts  with  some  of  the  ablest  men 
who  have  adorned  the  bar  of  his  State. 
The  heroic  example  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  retaining  in  office  every  faithful  man, 
without  regard  to  his  political  preferences, 
had  been  thoroughly  repudiated  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  The  unfortunate  principle 
was  now  fulh’  established,  that  “ to  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils.”  Still,  this  prin- 
ciple, to  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  gave  his  ad- 


herence, was  not  devoid  of  inconveniences. 
When,  subsequently,  he  attained  power 
which  placed  vast  patronage  in  his  hands, 
he  was  heard  to  say : “ I prefer  an  office 

that  has  no  patronage.  When  I give  a man 
an  office  I offend  his  disappointed  competi- 
tors and  their  friends.  Nor  am  I certain  of 
gaining  a friend  in  the  man  I appoint,  for, 
in  all  probability,  he  expected  something 
better.” 

In  1812  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
Atiorne3'-General,  and  in  1 8 16  to  the  Senate 
a second  time.  In  1818  there  was  a great 
split  in  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  took  the  lead  in  or- 
ganizing that  portion  of  the  pai'ty  called 
the  Albany  Regency,  which  is  said  to  have 
swayed  the  destinies  of  the  State  for  a 
quarter  of  a centur)^. 

In  1821  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
convention  for  revising  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  he  advocated  an  extension  of 
the  franchise,  but  opposed  universal  suf- 
frage, and  also  favored  the  proposal  that 
colored  persons,  in  order  to  vote,  should 
have  freehold  propert}’'  to  the  amount  of 
$250.  In  this  year  he  was  also  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  term,  in  1827,  was  re-elected, 
but  resigned  the  following  year,  having 
been  chosen  Governor  of  the  State.  In 
March,  1829.  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
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State  by  President  Jackson,  but  resigned 
in  April,  1831,  and  during  the  recess  of 
Congress  was  appointed  minister  to  Eng- 
land, whither  he  proceeded  in  September, 
but  the  Senate,  when  convened  in  Decem- 
ber, refused  to  ratify  the  appointment. 

In  May,  1832,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  and  elected  in  the  following 
November.  May  26,  1836,  he  received  the 
nomination  to  succeed  General  Jackson  as 
President,  and  received  170  electoral  votes, 
out  of  283. 

Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Presidential  chair  when  a financial  panic 
swept  over  the  land.  Many  attributed 
this  to  the  war  which  General  Jackson  had 
waged  on  the  banks,  and  to  his  endeavor  to 
secure  an  almost  exclusive  specie  currency. 
Nearly  every  bank  in  the  country  was  com- 
pelled to  suspend  specie  payment,  and  ruin 
pervaded  all  our  great  cities.  Not  less  than 
254  houses  failed  in  New  York  in  one  week. 
All  public  works  were  brought  to  a stand, 
and  there  was  a general  state  of  dismay. 
President  Van  Buren  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  independent  treasury  system,  which 
was  twice  passed  in  the  Senate  and  defeated 
in  the  House,  but  finally  became  a law  near 
the  close  of  his  aclminictration. 

Another  important  measure  was  the  pass- 
age of  a pre-emption  law,  giving  actual  set- 
tlers the  preference  in  the  purchase  of 
public  lands.  The  question  of  slavery,  also, 
now  began  to  assume  great  prominence  in 
national  politics,  and  after  an  elaborate 
anti-slavery  speech  by  Mr.  Slade,  of  Ver- 
mont, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Southern  members  withdrew  for  a separate 
consultation,  at  which  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South 
Carolina,  proposed  to  declare  it  expedient 
that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved;  but 
the  matter  was  tided  over  by  the  passage 
of  a resolution  that  no  petitions  or  papers 
relating  to  slavery  should  be  in  any  way 
considered  or  acted  upon. 
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In  the  Presidential  election  of  1840  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  nominated,  without  opposi- 
tion, as  the  Democratic  candidate,  William 
H.  Harrison  being  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party.  The  Democrats  carried  only 
seven  States,  and  out  of  294  electoral  votes 
only  sixty  were  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  re- 
maining 234  being  for  his  opponent.  The 
Whig  popular  majority,  however,  was  not 
large,  the  elections  in  many  of  the  States 
being  very  close. 

March  4,  1841,  Mr.  Van  Buren  retired 
from  the  Presidency.  From  his  fine  estate 
at  Lindenwald  he  still  exerted  a powerful 
influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  country. 
In  1844  he  was  again  proposed  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  a majority  of  the  delegates  of  the 
nominating  convention  were  in  his  favor ; 
but,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  Texas,  he  could  not 
secure  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.  His 
name  was  at  length  withdrawn  by  his 
friends,  and  Mr.  Polk  received  the  nomina- 
tion, and  was  elected. 

In  1848  Mr.  Cass  was  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  A schism,  however, 
sprang  up  in  the  party,  upon  the  question 
of  the  permission  of  slavery  in  the  newly- 
acquired  territory,  and  a portion  of  the 
party,  taking  the  name  of  “ Free-Soilers,” 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren.  They  drew 
away  sufficient  votes  to  secure  the  election 
of  General  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate. 
After  this  Mr.  Van  Buren  retired  to  his  es- 
tate at  Kinderhook,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed,  with  the  exception  of 
a European  tour  in  1853.  He  died  at 
Kinderhook,  July  24,  1862,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  a great  and  good 
man,  and  no  one  will  question  his  right  to 
a high  position  among  those  who  have 
been  the  successors  of  Washington  in  the 
faithful  occupancy  of  the  Presidential 
chair. 
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ILL  I AM  HENRY 
HARRISON,  the 
ninth  President  of 
the  United  States, 
1841,  was  born 
February  9,  1773, 
in  Charles  County, 
Virginia,  at  Berkeley,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father.  Governor 
Benjamin  Harrison.  He  studied 
at  Hampden,  Sidney  College, 
with  a view  of  entering  the  med- 
ical profession.  After  graduation 
he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  study 
medicine  under  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  Rush. 

George  Washington  was  then  President 
3f  the  United  States.  The  Indians  were 
committing  fearful  ravages  on  our  North- 
western frontier.  Young  Harrison,  either 
lured  by  the  love  of  adventure,  or  moved 
by  the  sufferings  of  families  exposed  to  the 
most  horrible  outrages,  abandoned  his  med- 
ical studies  and  entered  the  army,  having 
obtained  a commission  of  ensign  from  Pres- 
ident Washington.  The  first  duty  assigned 
him  was  to  take  a train  of  pack-horses 
bound  to  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami 
River,  about  forty  miles  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington. He  was  soon  promoted  to  the 


rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  joined  the  army 
which  Washington  had  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Wayne  to  prosecute 
more  vigorously  the  war  with  the  In- 
dians. Lieutenant  Harrison  received  great 
commendation  from  his  commanding  offi- 
cer, and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  placed  in  command  at  Fort 
Washington,  now  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

About  this  time  he  married  a daughter 
of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  one  of  the  fron- 
tiersmen who  had  established  a thriving 
settlement  on  the  bank  of  the  Maumee. 

In  1797  Captain  Harrison  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
ex-officio  Lieutenant-Governor,  General  St. 
Clair  being  then  Governor  of  the  Territory. 
At  that  time  the  law  in  reference  to  the 
disposal  of  the  public  lands  was  such  that 
no  one  could  purchase  in  tracts  less  than 
4,000  acres.  Captain  Harrison,  in  the 
face  of  violent  opposition,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  so  much  of  a modification  of 
this  unjust  law  that  the  land  was  sold  in 
alternate  tracts  of  640  and  320  acres.  The 
Northwest  Territory  was  then  entitled 
to  one  delegate  in  Congress,  and  Cap- 
tain Harrison  was  chosen  to  fill  that  of- 
fice. In  1800  he  was  appointed  Governor 
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of  Indiana  Territory  and  soon  after  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  He  was  also  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs,  and  so  well  did  he 
fulfill  these  duties  that  he  was  four  times 
appointed  to  this  office.  During  his  admin- 
istration he  effected  thirteen  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  by  which  the  United  States 
acquired  60,000,000  acres  of  land.  In  1804 
he  obtained  a cession  from  the  Indians  of 
all  the  land  between  the  Illinois  River  and 
the  Mississippi. 

In  1812  he  was  made  Major-General  of 
Kentucky  militia  and  Brigadier-General 
in  the  army,  with  the  command  of  the 
Northwest  frontier.  In  1813  he  was  made 
Major-General,  and  as  such  won  much  re- 
nown by  the  defense  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  October  5,  1813.  In 
1814  he  left  the  army  and  was  employed  in 
Indian  affairs  by  the  Government. 

In  1816  General  Harrison  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  represent  the  district  of  Ohio. 
In  the  contest  which  preceded  his  election 
he  was  accused  of  corruption  in  respect  to 
the  commissariat  of  the  army.  Immedi- 
ately upon  taking  his  seat,  he  called  for  an 
investigation  of  the  charge.  A committee 
was  appointed,  and  his  vindication  was 
triumphant.  A high  compliment  was  paid 
to  his  patriotism,  disinterestedness  and 
devotion  to  the  public  service.  For  these 
services  a gold  medal  was  presented  to  him 
with  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

In  1819  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Ohio,  and  in  1824,  as  one  of  the  Presiden- 
tial electors  of  that  State,  he  gave  his  vote 
to  Henry  Clay.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Adams  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Colom- 
bia, but  was  recalled  by  General  Jackson 
immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
latter. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
General  Harrison  retired  to  his  farm  at 


North  Bend,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  six- 
teen miles  below  Cincinnati,  where  for 
twelve  years  he  was  clerk  of  the  County 
Court.  He  once  owned  a distillery,  but 
perceiving  the  sad  effects  of  whisky  upon 
the  surrounding  population,  he  promptly 
abandoned  his  business  at  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

In  1836  General  Harrison  was  brought 
forward  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Van  Buren  was  the  administration  candi- 
date; the  opposite  party  could  not  unite, 
and  four  candidates  were  brought  forward. 
General  Harrison  received  seventy-three 
electoral  votes  without  any  general  concert 
among  his  friends.  The  Democratic  party 
triumphed  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  chosen 
President.  In  1839  General  Harrison  was 
again  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Whigs,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  being  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. General  Harrison  received  234  elec- 
toral votes  against  sixty  for  his  opponent. 
This  election  is  memorable  chiefly  for  the 
then  extraordinary  means  employed  during 
the  canvass  for  popular  votes.  Mass  meet- 
ings and  processions  were  introduced,  and 
the  watchwords  “ log  cabin  ” and  “ hard 
cider  ” were  effectually  used  by  the  Whigs, 
and  aroused  a popular  enthusiasm. 

A vast  concourse  of  people  attended  his 
inauguration.  His  address  on  that  occasion 
was  in  accordance  with  his  antecedents,  and 
gave  great  satisfaction.  A short  time  after  he 
took  his  seat,  he  was  seized  by  a pleurisy- 
fever,  and  after  a few  days  of  violent  sick- 
ness, died  April  4,  just  one  short  month  after 
his  inauguration.  His  death  was  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  National 
calamities.  Never,  since  the  death  of 
Washington,  were  there,  throughout  one 
land,  such  demonstrations  of  sorrow.  Not 
one  single  spot  can  be  found  to  sully  his 
fame;  and  through  all  ages  Americans  will 
pronounce  with  love  and  reverence  the 
name  of  William  Henry  Harrison. 
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OHN  TYLER,  the  tenth 
President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in 
Charles  City  County, 
Virginia,  March  29, 1790. 
His  father,  Judge  John 
Tyler,  possessed  large 
landed  estates  in  Virginia, 
and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his 
day,  filling  the  offices  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Governor 
of  the  State. 

At  the  early  age  of  twelve 
young  John  entered  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  graduated  with  honor  when 
but  seventeen  years  old.  He  then  closely 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  at 
nineteen  years  of  age  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  When  only  twenty- 
one  he  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  State 
Legislature.  He  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  advocated  the  measures  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  For  five  years  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  receiving 
nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  county. 

When  but  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  was 
elected  a member  of  Congress.  He  advo- 
cated a strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  most  careful  vigilance  over 


State  rights.  He  was  soon  compelled  to 
resign  his  seat  in  Congress,  owing  to  ill 
health,  but  afterward  took  his  seat  in  the 
State  Legislature,  where  he  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  promoting  public 
works  of  great  utility. 

In  1825  Mr.  Tyler  was  chosen  Governor 
of  his  State — a high  honor,  for  Virginia 
had  many  able  men  as  competitors  for 
the  prize.  His  administration  was  signally 
a successful  one.  He  urged  forward  inter- 
nal improvements  and  strove  to  remove 
sectional  jealousies.  His  popularity  secured 
his  re-election.  In  1827  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  and  upon  taking  his 
seat  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  He 
opposed  the  tariff,  voted  against  the  bank 
as  unconstitutional,  opposed  all  restrictions 
upon  slavery,  resisted  all  projects  of  inter- 
nal improvements  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, avowed  his  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s views  of  nullification,  and  declared 
that  General  Jackson,  by  his  opposition  to 
the  nullifiers,  had  abandoned  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Such  was  Mr. 
Tyler’s  record  in  Congress. 

This  hostility  to  Jackson  caused  Mr. 
Tyler’s  retirement  from  the  Senate,  after 
his  election  to  a second  term.  He  soon 
after  removed  to  Williamsburg  for  the 
better  education  of  his  children,  and  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature. 
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In  1839  he  was  sent  to  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Harrisburg’  to  nominate  a Presi- 
dent. General  Harrison  received  a majority 
of  votes,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
South,  who  had  wished  for  Henry  Clay. 
In  order  to  conciliate  the  Southern  Whigs, 
John  Tyler  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Harrison  and  Tyler  were  inaugu- 
rated March  4,  1841.  In  one  short  month 
from  that  time  President  Harrison  died, 
and  Mr.  Tyler,  to  his  own  surprise  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nation,  found  himself  an 
occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair.  His 
position  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one, 
as  he  was  opposed  to  the  main  principles  of 
the  party  which  had  brought  him  into 
power.  General  Harrison  had  selected  a 
Whig  cabinet.  Should  he  retain  them,  and 
thus  surround  himself  with  councilors 
whose  views  were  antagonistic  to  his  own? 
or  should  he  turn  against  the  party  that 
had  elected  him,  and  select  a cabinet  in 
harmony  with  himself?  This  was  his  fear- 
ful dilemma. 

President  Tyler  deserves  more  charity 
than  he  has  received.  Pie  issued  an  address 
to  the  people,  which  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. He  retained  the  cabinet  General 
Harrison  had  selected.  His  veto  of  a bill 
chartering  a new  national  bank  led  to  an 
open  quarrel  with  the  party  which  elected 
him,  and  to  a resignation  of  the  entire 
cabinet,  except  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary 
of  State. 

President  Tyler  attempted  to  conciliate. 
He  appointed  a new  cabinet,  leaving  out  all 
strong  party  men,  but  the  Whig  members 
of  Congress  were  not  satisfied,  and  they 
published  a manifesto  September  13,  break- 
ing otf  all  political  relations.  The  Demo- 
crats had  a majority  in  the  House ; the 
Whigs  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Webster  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  resign,  being  forced 
out  by  the  pressure  of  his  Whig  friends. 

April  12, 1844,  President  Tyler  concluded, 
through  Mr.  Calhoun,  a treaty  for  the  an- 


nexation of  Texas,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate ; but  he  effected  his  object  in  the 
closing  days  of  his  administration  by  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  March  i 
1845. 

H e was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by 
an  informal  Democratic  Convention,  held 
at  Baltimore  in  May,  1844,  but  soon  with- 
drew from  the  canvass,  perceiving  that  he 
had  not  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Demo- 
crats at  large. 

Mr.  Tyler’s  administration  was  particu- 
larly unfortunate.  No  one  was  satisfied. 
Whigs  and  Democrats  alike  assailed  him. 
Situated  as  he  was,  it  is  more  than  can 
be  expected  of  human  nature  that  he 
should,  in  all  cases,  have  acted  in  the  wisest 
manner  ; but  it  will  probably  be  the  verdict 
of  all  candid  men,  in  a careful  review  of  his 
career,  that  John  Tyler  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  such  difficulty  that  he  could  not 
pursue  any  course  which  would  not  expose 
him  to  severe  censure  and  denunciation. 

In  1813  Mr.  Tyler  married  Letitia  Chris- 
tian, who  bore  him  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and  died  in  Washington  in  1842. 
June  26,  1844,  he  contracted  a second  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Julia  Gardner,  of  New 
York.  He  lived  in  almost  complete  retire- 
ment from  politics  until  February,  1861, 
when  he  was  a member  of  the  abortive 
“peace  convention,”  held  at  Washington, 
and  was  chosen  its  President.  Soon  after 
he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  was  elected  to  the  Confederate 
Congress.  He  died  at  Richmond,  January 
17,  1862,  after  a short  illness. 

Unfortunately  for  his  memory  the  name 
of  John  Tyler  must  forever  be  associated 
with  all  the  misery  of  that  terrible  Re- 
bellion, whose  cause  he  openly  espoused. 
It  is  with  sorrow  that  history  records  that 
a President  of  the  United  States  died  while 
defending  the  flag  of  rebellion,  which  was 
arrayed  against  the  national  banner  in 
deadly  warfare, 
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'AMES  KNOX  POLK, 
the  eleventh  President  of 
the  United  States,  1845- 
’49,  was  born  in  Meck- 
lenburg County,  North 
Carolina,  November  2, 
1795.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a family  of  six  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  was 
• a grand-nephew  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk,  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

In  1806  his  father,  Samuel 
Polk,  emigrated  with  his  fam- 
ily two  or  three  hundred  miles  west  to  the 
valley  of  the  Duck  River.  He  was  a sur- 
veyor as  well  as  farmer,  and  gradually  in- 
creased in  wealth  until  he  became  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  region. 

In  the  common  schools  James  rapidly  be- 
came proficient  in  all  the  common  branches 
of  an  English  education.  In  1813  he  was 
sent  to  Murfreesboro  Academy,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1815  entered  the  sophomore  class 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  graduating  in  1818.  After  a 
short  season  of  recreation  he  went  to  Nash- 
ville and  entered  the  law  office  of  Felix 
Grundy.  As  soon  as  he  had  his  finished 


legal  studies  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  returned  to  Columbia,  the  shire  town  of 
Maury  County,  and  opened  an  office. 

James  K.  Polk  ever  adhered  to  the  polit- 
ical faith  of  his  father,  which  was  that  of 
a Jeffersonian  Republican.  In  1823  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  As 
a “ strict  constructionist,”  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Constitution  empowered  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  carry  on  a system  of 
internal  improvements  in  the  States,  but 
deemed  it  important  that  it  should  have 
that  power,  and  wished  the  Constitution 
amended  that  it  might  be  conferred.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  he  became  alarmed  lest 
the  General  Government  become  so  strong 
as  to  undertake  to  interfere  with  slavery. 
He  therefore  gave  all  his  influence  to 
strengthen  the  State  governments,  and  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  central  power. 

In  January,  1824,  Mr.  Polk  married  Miss 
Mary  Childress,  of  Rutherford  County,  Ten- 
nessee. Had  some  one  then  whispered  to 
him  that  he  was  destined  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  must 
select  for  his  companion  one  who  would 
adorn  that  distinguished  station,  he  could 
not  have  made  a more  fitting  choice.  She 
was  truly  a lady  of  rare  beauty  and  culture. 

In  the  fall  of  1825  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen 
a member  of  Congress,  and  was  continu- 
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ously  re-elected  until  1839.  then  with- 
drew, only  that  he  might  accept  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  his  native  State. 
He  was  a warm  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
who  had  been  defeated  in  the  electoral 
contest  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  This 
latter  gentleman  had  just  taken  his  seat  in 
the  Presidential  chair  when  Mr.  Polk  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  immediately  united  himself  with  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  was  soon 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Jackson  party 
in  the  House. 

The  four  years  of  Mr.  Adams’  adminis- 
tration passed  away,  and  General  Jackson 
took  tne  Presidential  chair.  Mr.  Polk  had 
now  become  a man  of  great  influence  in 
Congress,  and  was  chairman  of  its  most 
important  committee — that  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Eloquently  he  sustained  General 
Jackson  in  all  his  measures— -in  his  hostility 
to  internal  improvements,  to  the  banks,  and 
to  the  tariff.  Eight  years  of  General  Jack- 
son’s administration  passed  away,  and  the 
powers  he  had  wielded  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Martin  Van  Buren  ; and  still  Mr. 
Polk  remained  in  the  House,  the  advocate 
of  that  type  of  Democracy  which  those 
distinguished  men  upheld. 

During  five  sessions  of  Congress  Mr. 
Polk  was  speaker  of  the  House.  He  per- 
formed his  arduous  duties  to  general  satis- 
faction, and  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to 
him  was  passed  by  the  House  as  he  with- 
drew, March  4,  1839.  He  was  elected 
Governor  by  a large  majority,  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  at  Nashville,  October  14, 
1839.  He  was  a candidate  for  re-election 
in  1841,  but  was  defeated.  In  the  mean- 
time a wonderful  revolution  had  swept 
over  the  country.  W.  H.  Harrison, the  Whig 
candidate,  had  been  called  to  the  Presiden- 
tial chair,  and  in  Tennessee  the  Whig  ticket 
had  been  carried  by  over  12,000  majority. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Polk’s  suc- 
cess was  hopeless.  Still  he  canvassed  the 


State  with  his  Whig  competitor,  Mr.  Jones, 
traveling  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to- 
gether, often  in  the  same  carriage,  and  at 
one  time  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  Mr. 
Jones  was  elected  by  3.000  majority. 

And  now  the  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  our  country  agitated  the  whole 
land.  When  this  question  became  national 
Mr.  Polk,  as  the  avowed  champion  of  an- 
nexation, became  the  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  George  M.  Dallas  their  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency.  They  were 
elected  by  a large  majority,  and  were  in- 
augurated March  4,  1845. 

President  Polk  formed  an  able  cabinet, 
consisting  of  James  Buchanan,  Robert  J. 
Walker,  William  L.  Marcy,  George  Ban- 
croft, Cave  Johnson  and  John  Y.  Mason. 
The  Oregon  boundar}^  question  was  settled, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created, 
the  low  tariff  of  1846  was  carried,  the 
financial  system  of  the  Government  was 
reorganized,  the  Mexican  war  was  con- 
ducted, which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  upon  the  later  fort- 
unes of  the  republic.  Peace  was  made. 
We  had  wrested  from  Mexico  territory 
equal  to  four  times  the  empire  of  France, 
and  five  times  that  of  Spain.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  we  expended  20,000 
lives  and  more  than  $100,000,000.  Of  this 
money  $15,000,000  were  paid  to  Mexico. 

Declining  to  seek  a renomination,  Mr. 
Polk  retired  from  the  Presidency  March  4, 
1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
Zachary  Taylor.  He  retired  to  Nashville, 
and  died  there  June  19,  1849,  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended the  following  day,  in  Nashville,  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect.  He  left 
no  children.  Without  being  possessed  of 
extraordinary  talent,  Mr.  Polk  was  a capable 
administrator  of  public  affairs,  and  irre- 
proachable in  private  life, 
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ACHARY  TAY- 
LOR, the  twelfth 
President  of  the 
United  States, 

1 849-’ 50,  was  born 
in  Orange  County, 
Virginia,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1784.  His  father, 
Richard  Taylor,  was  Colo- 
nel of  a Virginia  regiment 
in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  removed  to  Kentucky 
in  1785  ; purchased  a large 
plantation  near  Louisville 
and  became  an  influential  cit- 
izen ; was  a member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky:  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature ; was 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Louisville  under 
President  Washington;  as  a Presidential 
elector,  voted  for  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe and  Clay;  died  January  19,1829. 

Zachary  remained  on  his  father’s  planta- 
tion until  1808,  in  which  year  (May  3)  he 
was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  to  fill  a vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Hancock.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  received 
but  a limited  education. 

Joining  his  regiment  at  New  Orleans,  he 


was  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  with  nearly 
fatal  termination.  In  November,  1810,  he 
was  promoted  to  Captain,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1812  he  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Harrison,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash 
River,  near  the  present  site  of  Terre  Haute, 
his  successful  defense  of  which  with  but  a 
handful  of  men  against  a large  force  of 
Indians  which  had  attacked  him  was  one  of 
the  first  marked  military  achievements  of 
the  war.  He  was  then  brevetted  Major, 
and  in  1814  promoted  to  the  full  rank. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  Taylor 
was  actively  employed  on  the  Western 
frontier.  In  the  peace  organization  of  1815 
he  was  retained  as  Captain,  but  soon  after 
resigned  and  settled  near  Louisville.  In 
May,  1816,  however,  he  re-entered  the  army 
as  Major  of  the  Third  Infantry  ; became 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Infantry 
in  1819,  and  in  1832  attained  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  First  Infantry,  of  which  he  had  been 
Lieutenant-Colonel  since  1821.  On  different 
occasions  he  had  been  called  to  Washington 
as  member  of  a military  board  for  organiz- 
ing the  militia  of  the  Union,  and  to  aid  the 
Government  with  his  knowledge  in  the 
organization  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  having 
for  many  years  discharged  the  duties  of 
Indian  agent  over  large  tracts  of  Western 
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country.  He  served  through  the  Black 
Hawk  war  in  1832,  and  in  1837  was  ordered 
to  take  command  in  Florida,  then  the  scene 
of  war  with  the  Indians. 

In  1846  he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  from 
which  he  was  relieved  the  same  year  at  his 
own  request.  Subsequently  he  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  Arkansas  frontier  at  Forts 
Gibbon,  Smith  and  Jesup,  which  latter  work 
had  been  built  under  his  direction  in  1822. 

May  28,  1845,  he  received  a dispatch  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  informing  him  of  the 
receipt  of  information  by  the  President 
“that  Texas  would  shortly  accede  to  the 
terms  of  anne.xation,”  in  which  event  he 
was  instructed  to  defend  and  protect  her 
from  “ foreign  invasion  and  Indian  incur- 
sions.” He  proceeded,  upon  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  with  about  1,500  men  to  Corpus 
Christi,  where  his  force  was  increased  to 
some  4,000. 

Taylor  was  bre vetted  Major-General  May 
28,  and  a month  later,  June  29,  1846,  his  full 
commission  to  that  grade  was  issued.  After 
needed  restand  reinforcement,  he  advanced 
in  September  on  Monterey,  which  city  ca- 
pitulated after  three-days  stubborn  resist- 
ance. Here  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 
The  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  by 
wa}^  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  General  Scott  in 
command,  was  now  determined  upon  by 
the  Govenrment,  and  at  the  moment  Taylor 
was  about  to  resume  active  operations,  he 
received  orders  to  send  the  larger  part  of 
his  force  to  reinforce  the  army  of  General 
Scott  at  Vera  Cruz.  Though  subsequently 
reinforced  by  raw  recruits,  yet  after  pro- 
viding a garrison  for  Monterey  and  Saltillo 
he  had  but  about  5,300  effective  troops,  of 
which  but  500  or  600  were  regulars.  In 
this  weakened  condition,  however,  he  was 
destined  to  achieve  his  greatest  victory. 
Confidently  relying  upon  his  strength  at 
Vera  Cruz  to  resist  the  enemy  for  a long 
time,  Santa  Anna  directed  his  entire  army 


against  Taylor  to  overwhelm  him,  and  then 
to  return  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Scott’s 
more  formidable  invasion.  The  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  was  fought  February  22  and 
23,  1847.  Taylor  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  a gold  medal,  and  “ Old 
Rough  and  Ready,”  the  sobriquet  given 
him  in  the  army,  became  a household  word. 
He  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  until  November,  when 
he  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  Whig  convention  which  met  at 
Philadelphia,} Line  7,  1848,  Taylor  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  fourth  ballot  as  candidate  of 
the  Whig  party  for  President,  over  Henry 
Clay,  General  Scott  and  Daniel  Webster. 
In  November  Taylor  received  a majority 
of  electoral  votes,  and  a popular  vote  of 
1^360,752,  against  1,219,962  for  Cass  and 
Butler,  and  291,342  for  Van  Buren  and 
Adams.  General  Taylor  was  inaugurated 
March  4,  1849. 

The  free  and  slave  States  being  then  equal 
in  number,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  was 
violent  and  bitter.  In  the  summer  of  1849 
California  adopted  in  convention  a Consti- 
tution prohibiting  slavery  within  its  borders. 
Taylor  advocated  the  immediate  admission 
of  California  with  her  Constitution,  and  the 
postponement  of  the  question  as  to  the  other 
Territories  until  they  could  hold  conven- 
tions and  decide  for  themselves  whether 
slavery  should  exist  within  their  borders. 
This  policy  ultimately  prevailed  through 
the  celebrated  “ Compromise  Measures”  of 
Henry  Clay;  but  not  during  the  life  of  the 
brave  soldier  and  patriot  statesman.  July 
5 he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a bilious 
fever,  which  proved  fatal,  his  death  occur- 
ring July  9,  1850.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Colonel  W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  his  Adju- 
tant-General and  Chief  of  Staff  in  Florida 
and  Mexico,  and  Private  Secretary  during 
his  Presidency.  Another  daughter  was 
married  to  Jefferson  Davis. 
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ILLARD  FILL- 
MORE, the  thir- 
teenth President 
of  the  United 
States,  i85o-’3,  was 
born  in  Summer 
Hill,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  Janu- 
ar_y  7,  1800.  He  was  of 
New  England  ancestry,  and 
his  educational  advantages 
were  limited.  He  early 
learned  the  clothiers’  trade, 
but  spent  all  his  leisure  time 
in  study.  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  was  induced  by 
Judge  Walter  Wood  to  abandon  his  trade 
and  commence  the  study  of  law.  Upon 
learning  that  the  young  man  was  entirely 
destitute  of  means,  he  took  him  into  his 
own  office  and  loaned  him  such  money  as 
he  needed.  That  he  might  not  be  heavily 
burdened  with  debt,  young  Fillmore  taught 
school  during  the  winter  months,  and  in 
various  other  ways  helped  himself  along. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  village  of  Aurora,  situated  on  the 


eastern  bank  of  the  Cayuga  Lake.  In  1825 
he  married  Miss  Abigail  Powers,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers,  a lady  of  great 
moral  worth.  In  1825  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  his  native  State, 
as  Representative  from  Erie  County, 
whither  he  had  recently  moved. 

Though  he  had  never  taken  a very 
active  part  in  politics  his  vote  and  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Whig  party.  The 
State  was  then  Democratic,  but  his  cour- 
tesy, ability  and  integrity  won  the  respect 
of  his  associates.  In  1832  he  was  elected 
to  a seat  in  the  United  States  Congress. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  he  returned  to  his 
law  practice,  and  in  two  years  more  he  was 
again  elected  to  Congress. 

He  now  began  to  have  a national  reputa- 
tion. His  labors  were  very  arduous.  To 
draft  resolutions  in  the  committee  room, 
and  then  to  defend  them  against  the  most 
skillful  opponents  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
requires  readiness  of  mind,  mental  resources 
and  skill  in  debate  such  as  few  possess. 
Weary  with  these  exhausting  labors,  and 
pressed  by  the  claims  of  his  private  affairs, 
Mr.  Fillmore  wrote  a letter  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  declined  to  be  a candidate  for  re- 
election.  Notwithstanding  this  ccmmuni- 
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cation  his  friends  met  in  convention  and 
renominated  him  by  acclamation.  Thougli 
gratified  by  this  proof  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  labors  he  adhered  to  his  resolve  and 
returned  to  his  home. 

In  1847  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  to  the 
important  office  of  comptroller  of  the  State. 

In  entering  upon  the  very  responsible  duties 
which  this  situation  demanded,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  abandon  his  profession, 
and  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Albany.  In 
this  year,  also,  the  Whigs  were  looking 
around  to  find  suitable  candidates  for  the 
President  and  Vice-President  at  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  the  names  of  Zach- 
ary Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  became 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  Whigs.  On  the 4th 
of  March,  1849,  General  Taylor  was  inaug- 
urated President  and  Millard  Fillmore 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  question  of  slavery  had  as- 
sumed enormous  proportions,  and  perme- 
ated every  subject  that  was  brought  before 
Congress.  It  was  evident  that  the  strength 
of  our  institutions  was  to  be  severely  tried. 
July  9,  1850,  President  Taylor  died,  and,  by 
the  Constitution,  Vice-President  Fillmore 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  agitated  condition  of  the  country 
brought  questions  of  great  delicacy  before 
him.  Ue  was  bound  by  his  oath  of  office 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  LInited  States. 
One  of  these  laws  was  understood  to  be, 
that  if  a slave,  escaping  from  bondage, 
should  reach  a free  State,  the  United  States 
was  bound  to  do  its  utmost  to  capture  him 
and  return  him  to  his  master.  Most  Chris- 
tian men  loathed  this  law.  President  Fill- 
more felt  bound  by  his  oath  rigidly  to  see 
it  enforced.  Slavery  was  organizing  armies 
to  invade  Cuba  as  it  had  invaded  Texas, 
and  annex  it  to  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  gave  all  the  influence  of  his 
exalted  station  against  the  atrocious  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Fillmore  had  serious  difficulties  to 


contend  with,  since  the  opposition  had  a 
majority  in  both  Houses.  He  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  South, 
but  the  pro-slavery  party  in  that  section 
felt  the  inadequency  of  all  measures  of  tran- 
sient conciliation.  The  population  of  the 
free  States  was  so  rapidly  increasing  over 
that  of  the  slave  States,  that  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  the  power  of  the  Government 
should  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  free 
States.  The  famous  compromise  measures 
were  adopted  under  Mr.  Fillmore’s  admin- 
istration, and  the  Japan  expedition  was 
sent  out. 

March  4,  1853,  having  served  one  term. 
President  Fillmore  retired  from  office.  He 
then  took  a long  tour  through  the  South, 
where  he  met  with  quite  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  -In  a speech  at  Vicksburg,  al- 
luding to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country, 
he  said; 

“ Canada  is  knocking  for  admission,  and 
Mexico  would  be  glad  to  come  in,  and 
without  saying  whether  it  would  be  right 
or  wrong,  we  stand  with  open  arms  to  re- 
ceive them;  for  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of 
this  Government  to  embrace  the  whole 
North  American  Continent.” 

In  1855  Mr.  Fillmore  went  to  Europe 
where  he  was  received  with  those  marked 
attentions  which  his  position  and  character 
merited.  Returning  to  this  country  in 
1856  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  “ Know-Nothing  ” party.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, the  Democratic  candidate  was 
the  successful  competitor.  Mr.  Fillmore 
ever  afterward  lived  in  retirement.  Dur- 
ing the  conflict  of  civil  war  he  was  mostly 
silent.  It  was  generally  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  his  sympathy  was  with  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  He  kept  aloof  from  the 
conflict  without  any  words  of  cheer  to  the 
one  party  or  the  other.  For  this  reason 
he  was  forgotten  by  both.  He  died  of 
paralysis,  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  March  8, 
1874. 
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RANKLIN  PIERCE, 
the  fourteenth  Presi- 
dent of  -the  United 
States,  was  born  in 
Hillsborough,  New 
Hampshire,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1804.  His 
father.  Governor 
Benjamin  Pierce,  was  a Rev- 
olutionar}'^  soldier,  a man  of 
rigid  integrity  ; was  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, a member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s council  and  a General 
of  the  militia. 

Franklin  was  the  sixth  of  eight  children. 
As  a boy  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  argu- 
ments of  his  father,  enforced  by  strong  and 
ready  utterance  and  earnest  gesture.  It 
was  in  the  days  of  intense  political  excite- 
ment, when,  all  over  the  New  England 
States,  Federalists  and  Democrats  were  ar- 
rayed so  fiercely  against  each  other. 

In  1820  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  at 
Brunswick,  Maine,  and  graduated  in  1824, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Woodbury,  a very  distin- 
guished lawyer,  and  in  1827  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  practiced  with  great  success 
in  Hillsborough  and  Concord.  He  served 


in  the  State  Legislature  four  years,  the  last 
two  of  which  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  by  a very  large  vote. 

In  1833  he  was  elected  a member  of  Con- 
gress. In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  just  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  com- 
menced his  administration. 

In  1834  he  married  Miss  Jane  Means 
Appleton,  a lady  admirably  fitted  to  adorn 
every  station  with  which  her  husband  was 
honored.  Three  sons  born  to  them  all 
found  an  early  grave. 

Upon  his  accession  to  office.  President 
Polk  appointed  Mr.  Pierce  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  but  the  offer  was 
declined  in  consequence  of  numerous  pro- 
fessional engagements  at  home  and  the 
precarious  state  of  Mrs.  Pierce’s  health. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  declined  the 
nomination  for  Governor  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

The  war  with  Mexico  called  Mr.  Pierce 
into  the  army.  Receiving  the  appointment 
of  Brigadier-General,  he  embarked  with  a 
portion  of  his  troops  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  May  27,  1847.  He  served  during 
this  war,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery,  skill  and  excellent  judgment. 
When  he  reached  his  home  in  his  native 
State  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
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the  advocates  of  the  war,  and  coldly  by  its 
opponents.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  frequently  taking  an  active  part 
in  political  questions,  and  giving  his  sup- 
port to  the  pro-slaver}^  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

June  12,  1852,  the  Democratic  convention 
met  in  Baltimore  to  nominate  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  For  four  days  they 
continued  in  session,  and  in  thirty-five  bal- 
lotmgs  no  one  had  received  the  I'equisite 
two-thirds  vote.  Not  a vote  had  been 
thrown  thus  far  for  General  Pierce.  Then 
the  Virginia  delegation  brought  forward 
his  name.  There  were  fourteen  more  bal- 
lotings,  during  which  General  Pierce 
gained  strength,  until,  at  the  forty-ninth 
ballot,  he  received  282  votes,  and  all  other 
candidates  eleven.  General  Winfield  Scott 
was  the  Whig  candidate.  General  Pierce 
was  elected  with  great  unanimity.  Only 
four  States — Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee — cast  their  electoral 
votes  against  him.  March  4,  1853,  he  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  William  R.  King,  Vice-President. 

President  Pierce’s  cabinet  consisted  of 
William  S.  Marcy,  James  Guthrie,  Jefferson 
Davis,  James  C.  Dobbin,  Robert  McClel- 
land, James  Campbell  and  Caleb  Cushing. 

At  the  demand  of  slavery  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  repealed,  aitd  all  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Union  were  thrown  open  to 
slavery.  The  Territory  of  Kansas,  west  of 
Missouri,  was  settled  by  emigrants  mainly 
from  the  North.  According  to  law,  they 
were  about  to  meet  and  decide  whether 
slavery  or  freedom  should  be  the  law  of 
that  realm.  Slavery  in  Missouri  and 
other  Southern  States  rallied  her  armed 
legions,  marched  them  into  Kansas,  took 
possession  of  the  polls,  drove  away  the 
citizens,  deposited  their  own  votes  by 
handfuls,  went  through  the  farce  of  count- 
ing them,  and  then  declared  that,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  slavery  was  estab- 


lished in  Kansas.  These  facts  nobody 
denied,  and  yet  President  Pierce’s  adminis- 
tration felt  bound  to  respect  the  decision 
obtained  by  such  votes.  The  citizens  of 
Kansas,  the  majority  of  whom  were  free- 
State  men,  met  in  convention  and  adopted 
the  following  resolve : 

'^Resolved,  That  the  body  of  men  who, 
for  the  past  two  months,  have  been  passing 
laws  for  the  people  of  our  Territory, 
moved,  counseled  and  dictated  to  by  the 
demagogues  of  other  States,  are  to  us  a 
foreign  body,  representing  only  the  lawless 
invaders  who  elected  them,  and  not  the 
people  of  this  Territory;  that  we  repudiate 
their  action  as  the  monstrous  consummation 
of  an  act  of  violence,  usurpation  and  fraud 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Union.” 
The  free-State  people  of  Kansas  also  sent 
a petition  to  the  General  Government,  im- 
ploring its  protection.  In  reply  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a proclamation,  declaring  that 
Legislature  thus  created  must  be  recog- 
nized as  the  legitimate  Legislature  of  Kan- 
sas, and  that  its  laws  were  binding  upon 
the  people,  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  whole 
force  of  the  Governmental  arm  would  be 
put  forth  to  inforce  those  laws. 

James  Buchanan  succeeded  him  in  the 
Presidency,  and,  March  4,  1857,  President 
Pierce  retired  to  his  home  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  When  the  Rebellion 
burst  forth  Mr.  Pierce  remained  steadfast 
to  the  principles  he  had  always  cherished, 
and  gave  his  sympathies  to  the  pro-slavery 
party,  with  which  he  had  ever  been  allied. 
He  declined  to  do  anything,  either  by 
voice  or  pen,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  National  Government.  He  resided  in 
Concord  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
October,  1869.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  social  of  men,  generous  to 
a fault,  and  contributed  liberally  of  his 
moderate  means  for  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering and  want.  He  was  an  honored 
communicant  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
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AMES  BUCHANAN,  the 
fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  iS57-‘6i, 
was  born  in  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania, 
April  23.  1791.  The 
place  where  his  father’s 
cabin  stood  was  called 
Stony  Batter,  and  it  was 
situated  in  a wild,  romantic 
spot,  in  a gorge  of  mount- 
ains, with  towering  sum- 
mits rising  all  around.  He 
was  of  Irish  ancestry,  his 
father  having  emigrated  in- 
17S3,  with  very  little  prop- 
his  own  strong  arms. 

James  remained  in  his  secluded  home  for 
eight  veai*s  enjoying  very  few  social  or 
intellectual  advantages.  His  parents  were 
industrious,  frugal,  prosperous  and  intelli- 
gent. In  1799  his  father  removed  to  Mer- 
cersburg,  where  James  was  placed  in 
school  and  commenced  a course  in  Englisli, 
Greek  and  Latin.  His  progress  was  rapid 
and  in  iSoi  he  entered  Dickinson  College 
at  Carlisle.  Here  he  took  his  stand  among 
the  first  scholai*s  in  the  institution,  and  was 
able  to  master  the  most  abstruse  subjects 
with  facilit}-.  In  1S09  he  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  in  his  class. 

He  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  tall. 
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graceful  and  in  vigorous  health,  fond  of 
athletic  sports,  an  unerring  shot  and  en- 
livened with  an  exuberant  flow  of  animal 
spirits.  He  immediately  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S12.  He  rose 
very  rapidly  in  his  profession  and  at  once 
took  undisputed  stand  with  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  the  State.  When  but  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  unaided  by  counsel,  he  suc- 
cessfully defended  before  the  State  Senate 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  State,  who  was 
tried  upon  articles  of  impeachment  At 
the  age  of  thirty  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  and 
there  was  no  lawyer  in  the  State  who  had 
a more  extensive  or  lucrative  practice. 

In  1812,  just  after  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  our 
second  war  with  England  occurred.  With 
all  his  powers  he  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment, eloquently  urging  the  rigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war;  and  even  enlisting  as  a 
private  soldier  to  assist  in  repelling  the 
British,  who  had  sacked  Washington  and 
were  threatening  Baltimore.  He  was  at 
that  time  a Federalist,  but  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  both  parties, 
Jefferson  truly  said,  “We  are  all  Federal- 
ists: we  are  all  Republicans.” 

The  opposition  of  the  Federalists  to  the 
Avar  Avith  England,  and  the  alien  and  sedi- 
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tion  laws  of  John  Adams,  brought  the  party 
into  dispute,  and  the  name  of  Federalist 
became  a reproach.  Mr.  Buchanan  almost 
immediately  upon  entering  Congress  began 
to  incline  more  and  more  to  the  Repub- 
licans. In  the  stormy  Presidential  election 
of  1824,  in  which  Jackson,  Clay,  Crawford 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  were  candidates, 
INIr.  Buchanan  espoused  the  cause  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  unrelentingly  opposed  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Upon  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency, 
General  Jackson  appointed  Mr.  Buchanan, 
minister  to  Russia.  Upon  his  return  in  1833 
he  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Me  there  met  as  his  associates, 
Webster,  Clay,  Wright  and  Calhoun.  He 
advocated  the  measures  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  of  making  reprisals  against 
France,  and  defended  the  course  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  unprecedented  and  wholesale 
removals  from  office  of  those  who  were  not 
the  supporters  of  his  administration.  Upon 
this  question  he  was  brought  into  direct  col- 
lision with  Henry  Clay.,  In  the  discussion 
of  the  question  respecting  the  admission  of 
Michigan  and  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  Mr. 
Buchanan  defined  his  position  by  saying: 

“ The  older  I grow,  the  more  I am  in- 
clined to  be  what  is  called  a State-rights 
man.” 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  renowned  work 
upon  “ Democracy  in  America,”  foresaw 
the  trouble  which  was  inevitable  from  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  as  held  by 
Calhoun  and  Buchanan.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  National  Government  was 
losing  that  strength  which  was  essential 
to  its  own  existence,  and  that  the  States 
were  assuming  powers  which  threatened 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Buchanan 
received  the  book  in  the  Senate  and  de- 
clared the  fears  of  De  Tocqueville  to  be 
groundless,  and  yet  he  lived  to  sit  in  the 
Presidential  chair  and  see  State  after  State, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views  of  State 


rights,  breaking  from  the  Union,  thus 
crumbling  our  Republic  into  ruins;  while 
the  unhappy  old  man  folded  his  arms  in 
despair,  declaring  that  the  National  Consti- 
tution invested  him  with  no  power  to  arrest 
the  destruction. 

Upon  Mr.  Polk’s  accession  to  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Buchanan  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  as  such  took  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  Mexi- 
can war.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk’s  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Buchanan  retired  to  pri- 
vate life;  but  his  intelligence,  and  his  great 
ability  as  a statesman,  enabled  him  to  exert 
a powerful  influence  in  National  affairs. 

Mr.  Pierce,  upon  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  honored  Mr.  Buchanan  with 
the  mission  to  England.  In  the  year  1856 
the  National  Democratic  convention  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency. 
The  political  conflict  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  in  which  our  country  has  ever  en- 
gaged. On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  inaugurated  President.  His 
cabinet  were  Lewis  Cass,  Howell  Cobb, 
J.  B.  Floyd,  Isaac  Toucey,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, A.  V.  Brown  and  J.  S.  Black. 

The  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party, 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
issue  of  the  nationality  of  slavery  was 
pressed  by  the  Southern  wing,  occurred  at 
the  National  convention,  held  at  Charleston 
in  April,  i860,  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  successor,  when  the  majority 
of  Southern  delegates  withdrew  upon  the 
passage  of  a resolution  declaring  that  the 
constitutional  status  of  slavery  should  be 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  next  Presidential  canvass  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration. 
Mr.  Buchanan  remained  in  Washington 
long  enough  to  see  his  successor  installed 
and  then  retired  to  his  home  in  Wheatland. 
He  died  June  i,  1868,  aged  seventy-seven 
years. 
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BRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN, the  sixteenth 
President  of  the 
United  States,  i86i-’5, 
was  born  February 
12,  1809,  in  Larue 
(then  Hardin)  County, 
Kentucky,  in  a cabin  on  Nolan 
Creek,  three  miles  west  of 
Hudgensville.  H i s parents 
were  Thomas  and  Nancy 
(Hanks)  Lincoln.  Of  his  an- 
cestry and  early  years  the  little 
that  is  known  may  best  be 
given  in  his  own  language  : “ My 
parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  un- 
distinguished families — second  families,  per- 
haps I should  say.  M3'  mother,  who  died 
in  m3'  tenth  year,  was  of  a famil3'  of  the 
name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  remain 
in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County, 
Illinois.  M3'  paterna'  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia,  to  Kentuck3'  in  1781  or 
1782,  where,  a 3'ear  or  two  later,  he  was 
killed  by  Indians — not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a 
farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were 
Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  iden- 


tify them  with  the  New  England  family  of 
the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  defi- 
nite than  a similarity  of  Christian  names  in 
both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mor- 
decai,  Solomon,  Abraham  and  the  like. 
My  father,  at  the  death  of  hfs  father,  was 
but  six  3'ears  of^age,  and  he  grew  up,  liter- 
ally, without  education.  He  removed  from 
Kentuck3'  to  what  is  now  Spencer  County, 
Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached 
our  new  home  about  the  time  the  State  came 
into  the  Union.  It  was  a wild  region,  with 
bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the 
woods.  There  I grew  to  manhood. 

“ There  were  some  schools,  so  called,  but 
no  qualification  was  ever  required  of  a 
teacher  beyond  ‘ readin’,  writin’,  and  cipher- 
in’ to  the  rule  of  three.’  If  a straggler,  sup- 
posed to  understand  Latin,  happened  to 
sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a wizard.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education. 
Of  course,  when  I came  of  age  I did  not 
know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I could  read, 
write  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  and 
that  was  all.  I have  not  been  to  school 
since.  The  little  advance  I now  have  upon 
this  store  of  education  I have  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  I was  raised  to  farm-work,  which 
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3 I continued  till  I was  twenty-two.  At 

powers,  his  fondness  for  argument,  his  in-  # 
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1 twenty-one  I came  to  Illinois  and  passed 

exhaustible  fund  of  humerous  anecdote,  as  5 
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! the  first  year  in  Macon  County.  Then  I got 

well  as  for  mock  oratory  and  the  composi-  ^ 

J to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon, 

tion  of  rude  satirical  verses.  In  1828  he  3 
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5 now  in  Menard  County,  where  I remained 

made  a trading  voyage  to  New  Orleans  as  t 

5 a 3^ear  as  a sort  of  clerk  in  a store. 

“bow-hand”  on  a flatboat;  removed  to  3 
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J “Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  I 

Illinois  in  1830;  helped  his  father  build  a ? 
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3 was  elected  a Captain  of  volunteers — a sue- 

log  house  and  clear  a farm  on  the  north  ^ 
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t cess  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any 

fork  of  Sangamon  River,  ten  miles  west  of  3 

1 1 
1 [ 

j I have  had  since.  I went  the  campaign, 

Decatur,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  f 

! 

was  elated ; ran  for  the  Legislature  the 

in  splitting  rails  for  the  fences — a fact  which  3 

same  year  (1832)  and  was  beaten,  the  only 

was  prominently  brought  forward  for  a ? 

1 time  I have  ever  been  beaten  by  the  people. 

political  purpose  thirty  years  later.  ) 

1 f 
1 f 

I The  next  and  three  succeeding  biennial 

In  the  spring  of  1851  he,  with  two  of  his  5 

1 } 

jj ) 

S elections  I was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 

relatives,  was  hired  to  build  a flatboat  on  ) 

1 1 

1 f 

J and  was  never  a candidate  afterward. 

the  Sangamon  River  and  navigate  it  to  5 

If 

1 § 

) “ During  this  legislative  period  I had 

New  Orleans.  The  boat  “stuck”  on  a f 

If 

5 studied  law,  and  removed  to  Springfield  to 

mill-dam,  and  was  got  off  with  great  labor  3 

t practice  it.  In  1846  I was  elected  to  the 

through  an  ingenious  mechanical  device  j 

1 f 

3 Lower  House  of  Congress ; was  not  a can- 

which  some  3’ears  later  led  to  Lincoln’s  ^ 

f didate  for  re-election.  From  184910  1854, 

taking  out  a patent  for  “an  improved  { 

1 inclusive,  I practiced  the  law  more  assid- 

method  for  lifting  vessels  over  shoals.”  J 

i 

j uously  than  ever  before.  Always  a Whig 

This  voyage  was  memorable  for  another  ^ 

J in  politics,  and  generally  on  the  Whig  elec- 

reason — the  sight  of  slaves  chained,  mal-  ^ 

i! 

3 toral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses,  I was 

treated  and  flogged  at  New  Orleans  was  > 

If 
1 1 

< losing  interest  in  politics,  when  the  repeal 

the  origin  of  his  deep  convictions  upon  the  3 

1 i 

1 '' 

3 of  the  Missouri  Compromise  roused  me 

slavery  question.  3 

1 

f again.  What  I have  done  since  is  pretty 

Returning  from  this  voyage  he  became  a ^ 

1 ) 
If 

) well  known.” 

resident  for  several  years  at  New  Salem,  a | 

? The  early  residence  of  Lincoln  in  Indi- 

recently  settled  village  on  the  Sangamon,  3 

) ana  was  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  Ohio 

where  he  was  successively  a clerk,  grocer,  J 

i 

3 River,  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  one  and  a 

surveyor  and  postmaster,  and  acted  as  pilot  ? 

\ half  miles  east  of  Gentryville,  within  the 

to  the  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  ) 

I present  township  of  Carter.  Here  his 

Sangamon.  Here  he  studied  law,  inter-  ^ 

If 
1 3 

1 mother  died  October  5,  1818,  and  the  next 

ested  himself  in  local  politics  after  his  3 

•,f 

J year  his  father  married  Mrs.  Sally  (Bush) 

return  from  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  J 

1 ] 
I r 

5 Johnston,  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.  She 

became  known  as  an  effective  “ stump-  3 

1 ( 
1 1 

( was  an  affectionate  foster-parent,  to  whom 

speaker.”  The  subject  of  his  first  political  s 

iS 

3 Abraham  was  indebted  for  his  first  encour- 

speech  was  the  improvement  of  the  channel  3 

f agement  to  study.  He  became  an  eager 

of  the  Sangamon,  and  the  chief  ground  on  ^ 

3 reader,  and  the  few  books  owned  in  the 

which  he  announced  himself  (1832)  a candi-  j 

li 

s vicinity  were  many  times  perused.  He 

date  for  the  Legislature  was  his  advocacy  3 

jj 

) worked  frequently  for  the  neighbors  as  a 

of  this  popular  measure,  on  which  subject  s 

i 

3 farm  laborer ; was  for  some  time  clerk  in  a 

his  practical  experience  made  him  the  high-  3 

f store  at  Gentryville;  and  became  famous 

est  authority.  J 

j 

3 throughout  that  region  for  his  athletic 

Elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1834  as  a ^ 

ii 

! 

t 

y 
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“ Henry  Clay  Whig,”  he  rapidly  acquired 
that  command  of  language  and  that  homely 
but  forcible  rhetoric  which,  added  to  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  from 
which  he  sprang,  made  him  more  than  a 
match  in  debate  for  his  few  well-educated 
opponents. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837  he  soon 
established  himself  at  Springfield,  where 
the  State  capital  was  located  in  1839, 
largely  through  his  influence ; became  a 
successful  pleader  in  the  State,  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  ; married  in  1842  a lady  be- 
longing to  a prominent  family  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Pres- 
idential campaigns  of  1840  and  1844  as 
candidate  for  elector  on  the  Harrison  and 
Clay  tickets,  and  in  1846  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  celebrated  Peter  Cartwright. 
During  his  single  term  in  Congress  he  did 
not  attain  any  prominence. 

He  voted  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the 
Wilmot  proviso;  but  was  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  the  stand  he  took  against  the 
Mexican  war.  For  several  years  there- 
after he  took  comparatively  little  interest 
in  politics,  but  gained  a leading  position  at 
the  Springfield  bar.  Two  or  three  non- 
political lectures  and  an  eulogy  on  Henry 
Clay  (1852)  added  nothing  to  his  reputation. 

In  1854  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
aroused  Lincoln  from  his  indifference,  and 
in  attacking  that  measure  he  had  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  knowing  perfectly  well 
the  motives  and  the  record  of  its  author, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  then  popu- 
larly designated  as  the  “ Little  Giant.”  The 
latter  came  to  Springfield  in  October,  1854, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  State  Fair,  to  vindi- 
cate his  policy  in  the  Senate,  and  the  “ Anti- 
Nebraska”  Whigs,  remembering  that  Lin- 
coln had  often  measured  his  strength  with 


Douglas  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  be- 
fore the  Springfield  Courts,  engaged  him 
to  improvise  a reply.  This  speech,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  heard  it,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  Lincoln’s  life ; cer- 
tainly the  most  effective  in  his  whole  career. 
It  took  the  audience  by  storm,  and  from 
that  moment  it  was  felt  that  Douglas  had 
met  his  match.  Lincoln  was  accordingly 
selected  as  the  Anti-Nebraska  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  in  place  of  General 
Shields,  whose  term  expired  March 4,  1855, 
and  led  to  several  ballots;  but  Trumbull 
was  ultimately  chosen. 

The  second  conflict  on  the  soil  of  Kan- 
sas, which  Lincoln  had  predicted,  soon  be- 
gan. The  result  was  the  disruption  of  the 
Whig  and  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
party.  At  the  Bloomington  State  Conven- 
tion in  1856,  where  the  new  party  first 
assumed  form  in  Illinois,  Lincoln  made  an 
impressive  address,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  he  took  distinctive  ground  against 
slavery  in  itself. 

At  the  National  Republican  Convention 
at  Philadelphia,  June  17,  after  the  nomi- 
nation of  Fremont,  Lincoln  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  Illinois  delegation  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  and  received  on  the  first 
ballot  no  votes  against  259  for  William  L, 
Dayton.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
canvass,  being  on  the  electoral  ticket. 

In  1858  Lincoln  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  State  Convention 
as  its  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
in  place  of  Douglas,  and  in  his  speech  of 
acceptance  used  the  celebrated  illustration 
of  a “house  divided  against  itself on  the 
slavery  question,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  his  defeat.  The  great  debate  car- 
ried on  at  all  the  principal  towns  of  Illinois 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  rival  Sena- 
torial candidates  resulted  at  the  time  in  the 
election  of  the  latter ; but  being  widely  cir- 
culated as  a campaign  document,  it  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  country  upon  the 
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former,  as  the  clearest  and  most  convinc- 
ing exponent  of  Republican  doctrine. 

Earl}'-  in  1859  he  began  to  be  named  in 
Illinois  as  a suitable  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  and  a political  address  delivered 
at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 27,  i860,  followed  by  similar  speeches 
at  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  elsewhere  in 
New  England,  first  made  him  known  to  the 
Eastern  States  in  the  light  by  which  he  had 
long  been  regarded  at  home.  By  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention,  which  met  at 
Decatur,  Illinois,  May  9 and  10,  Lincoln 
was  unanimously  endorsed  for  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  two 
rails,  said  to  have  been  split  by  his  hands 
thirty  years  before,  were  brought  into  the 
convention,  and  the  incident  contributed 
much  to  his  popularity.  The  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  after 
spirited  efforts  made  in  favor  of  Seward, 
Chase  and  Bates,  nominated  Lincoln  for 
the  Presidency,  with  Hannibal  Hamlin 
for  Vice-President,  at  the  same  time  adopt- 
ing a vigorous  anti-slavery  platform. 

The  Democratic  party  having  been  dis- 
organized and  presenting  two  candidates, 
Douglas  and  Breckenridge,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  “ American”  party  having  put 
forward  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  the  Re- 
publican victory  was  an  easy  one,  Lincoln 
being  elected  November  6 by  a large  plu- 
rality, comprehending  nearly  all  the  North- 
ern States,  but  none  of  the  Southern.  The 
secession  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf 
States  was  the  immediate  result,  followed 
a few  months  later  by  that  of  the  border 
slave  States  and  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
-civil  war. 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  became 
thenceforth  merged  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  None  of  the  details  of  the  vast 
conflict  which  filled  the  remainder  of  Lin- 
coln’s life  can  here  be  given.  Narrowly 
escaping  assassination  by  avoiding  Balti- 


more on  his  way  to  the  capital,  he  reached 
Washington  February  23,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  States  March 
4,  1861. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  said;  “ I hold, 
that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law  and 
the  Constitution  the  Union  of  these  States  is 
perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied  if  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  fundamental  laws  of  all  na- 
tional governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a pro- 
vision in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termi- 
nation. I therefore  consider  that  in  view 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union 
is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability 
I shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  en- 
joins upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  extended  in  all  the  States.  In 
doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  vio- 
lence, and  there  shall  be  none  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  national  authority.  The 
power  conferred  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold, 
occupy  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imports,  but  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.  In 
your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-country- 
men, is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 
The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being  your- 
selves the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  I shall  have  the  most  sol- 
emn one  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
it.” 

He  called  to  his  cabinet  his  principal 
rivals  for  the  Presidential  nomination — ■ 
Seward,  Chase,  Cameron  and  Bates;  se- 
cured the  co-operation  of  the  Union  Demo- 
crats, headed  by  Douglas ; called  out  75,000 
militia  from  the  several  States  upon  the  first 
tidings  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
April  15;  proclaimed  a blockade  of  the 
Southern  posts  April  19;  called  an  extra 
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session  of  Congress  for  July  4,  from  which 
he  asked  and  obtained  400,000  men  and 
$400,000,000  for  the  war;  placed  McClellan 
at  the  head  of  the  Federal  army  on  General 
Scott’s  resignation,  October  31;  appointed 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  Secretary  of  War,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1862,  and  September  22,  1862, 
issued  a proclamation  declaring  the  free- 
dom of  all  slaves  in  the  States  and  parts  of 
States  then  in  rebellion  from  and  after 
January  i.  1863.  This  was  the  crowning 
act  of  Lincoln’s  career — the  act  by  which 
he  will  be  chiefly  known  through  all  future 
time — and  it  decided  the  war. 

October  16, 1863,  President  Lincoln  called 
for  300,000  volunteers  to  replace  those 
whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired; 
made  a celebrated  and  touching,  though 
brief,  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  military  cemetery,  November 
19,  1863;  commissioned  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Lieutenant-General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
March  9,  1864;  was  re-elected  President  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  b}^  a large 
majority  over  General  McClellan,  with 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  as  Vice- 
President;  delivered  a very  remarkable  ad- 
dress at  his  second  inauguration,  March  4, 
1865;  visited  the  army  before  Richmond  the 
same  month;  entered  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy the  day  after  its  fall,  and  upon  the 
surrender  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  army, 
April  9,  was  actively  engaged  in  devising 
generous  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union,  when,  on  the  evening  of  Good  Fri- 
day, April  14,  he  was  shot  in  his  box  at 
Ford’s  Theatre,  Washington,  byJohnWilkes 
Booth,  a fanatical  actor,  and  expired  early 
on  the  following  morning,  April  15.  Al- 
most simultaneously  a murderous  attack 
was  made  upon  William  H.  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

At  noon  on  the  15th  of  April  Andrew 


Johnson  assumed  the  Presidency,  and  active 
measures  were  taken  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Booth  and  the  execution  of  his 
principal  accomplices. 

The  funeral  of  President  Lincoln  was 
conducted  with  unexampled  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  Impressive  services  were 
held  in  Washington,  after  which  the  sad 
procession  proceeded  over  the  same  route 
he  had  traveled  four  years  before,  from 
Springfield  to  Washington.  In  Philadel- 
phia his  body  lay  in  state  in  Independence 
Hall,  in  which  he  had  declared  before  his 
first  inauguration  “that  I would  sooner  be 
assassinated  than  to  give  up  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.”  He 
was  buried  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  near 
Springfield,  Illinois,  on  May  4,  where  a 
monument  emblematic  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  mark  his  resting  place. 

The  leaders  and  citizens  of  the  expiring 
Confederacy  expressed  genuine  indignation 
at  the  murder  of  a generous  political  adver- 
sary. Foreign  nations  took  part  in  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  a statesman  who  had  proved 
himself  a true  representative  of  American 
nationality.  The  freedmen  of  the  South 
almost  worshiped  the  memory  of  their  de- 
liverer ; and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
great  Nation  he  had  saved  awarded  him  a 
place  in  its  affections,  second  only  to  that 
held  by  Washington. 

The  characteristics  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
have  been  familiarly  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  His  tall,  gaunt,  ungainly 
figure,  homely  countenance,  and  his  shrewd 
mother-wit,  shown  in  his  celebrated  con- 
versations overflowing  in  humorous  and 
pointed  anecdote,  combined  with  an  accu- 
rate, intuitive  appreciation  of  the  questions 
of  the  time,  are  recognized  as  forming  the 
best  type  of  a period  of  American  history 
now  rapidly  passing  away. 
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NDREWJOHNSON, 
the  seventeenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States,  i865-’9,  was 
born  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  De- 
cember  29,  1808. 
His  father  died  when 
he  was  four  years  old,  and  in 
his  eleventh  year  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a tailor.  He  nev- 
er attended  school,  and  did 
not  learn  to  read  until  late  in 
his  apprenticeship,  when  he 
suddenly  acquired  a passion  for 
obtaining  knowledge,  and  devoted 
all  his  spare  time  to  reading. 

After  working  two  years  as  a journey- 
man tailor  at  Lauren’s  Court-House,  South 
Carolina,  he  removed,  in  1826,  to  Green- 
ville, Tennessee,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  and  married.  Under  his  wife’s  in- 
structions he  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
education,  and  manifested  such  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  local  politics  as  to  be 
elected  as  “ workingmen’s  candidate  ” al- 
derman, in  1828,  and  mayor  in  1830,  being 
twice  re-elected  to  each  office. 

During  this  period  he  cultivated  his  tal- 
ents as  a public  speaker  by  taking  part  in  a 


debating  society,  consisting  largely  of  stu- 
dents of  Greenville  College.  In  1835,  and 
again  in  1839,  chosen  to  the  lower 

house  of  the  Legislature,  as  a Democrat. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and 
in  1843,  Representative  in  Congress,  being 
re-elected  four  successive  periods,  until 
1853,  when  he  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Tennessee.  In  Congress  he  supported  the 
administrations  of  Tyler  and  Polk  in  their 
chief  measures,  especially  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon 
boundary,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  tariff 
of  1 846. 

In  1855  Mr.  Johnson  was  re  elected  Gov- 
ernor, and  in  1857  entered  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  was  conspicuous 
as  an  advocate  of  retrenchment  and  of  the 
Homestead  bill,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Tennessee  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
convention  in  i860  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  and  lent  his  influence  to  the 
Breckenridge  wing  of  that  party. 

When  the  election  of  Lincoln  had 
brought  about  the  first  attempt  at  secession 
in  December,  i860,  Johnson  took  in  the 
Senate  a firm  attitude  for  the  Union,  and 
in  Ma}",  1861,  on  returning  to  Tennessee, 
he  was  in  imminent  peril  of  suffering  from 
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popular  violence  for  his  loyalty  to  the  “ old 
flag.”  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Loyalists’ 
convention  of  East  Tennessee,  and  during 
the  following  winter  was  very  active  in  or- 
ganizing relief  for  the  destitute  loyal  refu- 
gees from  that  I'egion,  his  own  family  being 
among  those  compelled  to  leave. 

By  his  course  in  this  crisis  Johnson  came 
prominently  before  the  Northern  public, 
and  when  in  March,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  military  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, he  increased  in  popularity  by  the  vig- 
orous and  successful  manner  in  which  he 
labored  to  restore  order,  protect  Union 
men  and  punish  marauders.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1864, 
the  termination  of  the  war  being  plainly 
foreseen,  and  several  Southern  States  being 
partially  reconstructed,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Vice-Presidency  should  be  given  to  a South- 
ern man  of  conspicuous  loyalty,  and  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  was  elected  on  the  same 
platform  and  ticket  as  President  Lincoln; 
and  on  the  assassination  of  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  April  15,  1865. 
In  a public  speech  two  days  later  he  said: 
“ The  American  people  must  be  taught,  if 
the}'  do  not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a 
crime  and  must  be  punished;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  always  bear  with  its  ene- 
mies; that  it  is  strong,  not  only  to  protect, 
but  to  punish.  In  our  peaceful  history 
treason  has  been  almost  unknown.  The 
people  must  understand  that  it  is  the  black- 
est of  crimes,  and  will  be  punished.”  He 
then  added  the  ominous  sentence:  “ In  re- 

• gard  to  my  future  course,  I make  no  prom- 
ises, no  pledges.”  President  Johnson  re- 
tained the  cabinet  of  Lincoln,  and  exhibited 
considerable  severity  toward  traitors  in  his 
earlier  acts  and  speeches,  but  he  soon  inaug- 
urated a policy  of  reconstruction,  proclaim- 
ing  a general  amnesty  to  the  late  Confeder- 
ates, and  successively  establishing  provis- 
ional Governments  in  the  Southern  States. 


These  States  accordingly  claimed  represen- 
tation in  Congress  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber, and  the  momentous  question  of  what 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  victorious  Union 
toward  its  late  armed  opponents  was  forced 
upon  that  body. 

Two  considerations  impelled  the  Repub- 
lican majority  to  reject  the  policy  of  Presi. 
dent  Johnson:  First,  an  apprehension  that 

the  chief  magistrate  intended  to  undo  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  in  regard  to  slavery;  and, sec- 
ond, the  sullen  attitude  of  the  South,  which 
seemed  to  be  plotting  to  regain  the  policy 
which  arms  had  lost.  The  credentials  of  the 
Southern  members  elect  were  laid  on  the 
table,  a civil  rights  bill  and  a bill  extending 
the  sphere  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  were 
passed  over  the  executive  veto,  and  the  two 
highest  branches  of  the  Government  were 
soon  in  open  antagonism.  The  action  of 
Congress  was  characterized  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a “ new  rebellion.”  In  July  the 
cabinet  was  reconstructed,  Messrs.  Randall, 
Stanbury  and  Browning  taking  the  places 
of  Messrs.  Denison,  Speed  and  Harlan,  and 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
means  of  a general  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia to  form  a new  party  on  the  basis  of  the 
administration  policy. 

In  an  excursion  to  Chicago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  a corner-stone  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  President 
Johnson,  accompanied  by  several  members 
of  the  cabinet,  passed  through  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Albany,  in  each  of  which 
cities,  and  in  other  places  along  the  route, 
he  made  speeches  justifying  and  explaining 
his  own  policy,  and  violently  denouncing 
the  action  of  Congress. 

August  12,  1867,  President  Johnson  re- 
moved the  Secretary  of  War,  replacing 
him  by  General  Grant.  Secretary  Stanton 
retired  under  protest,  based  upon  the  ten- 
ure-of-office  act  which  had  been  passed  the 
preceding  March.  The  President  then  is- 
sued a proclamation  declaring  the  insurrec- 
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tion  at  an  end,  and  that  “ peace,  order,  tran- 
quility and  civil  authority  existed  in  and 
throughout  the  United  States.”  Another 
proclamation  enjoined  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  an  amnesty 
was  published  September  7,  relieving  nearly 
all  the  participants  in  the  late  Rebellion 
from  the  disabilities  thereby  incurred,  on 
condition  of  taking  the  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws. 

In  December  Congress  refused  to  confirm 
the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  who 
thereupon  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  of- 
fice; but  February  21,  1868,  President 
Johnson  again  attempted  to  remove  him, 
appointing  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his 
place.  Stanton  refused  to  vacate  his  post, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  Senate. 

February  24  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  to  impeach  the  President  for 
“ high  crime  and  misdemeanors,”  and  March 
5 presented  eleven  articles  of  impeachment 
on  the  ground  of  his  resistance  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  acts  of  Congress,  alleging,  in 
addition  to  the  offense  lately  committed, 
his  public  expressions  of  contempt  for  Con- 
gress, in  “ certain  intemperate,  inflamma- 
tory and  scandalous  harangues”  pronounced 
in  August  and  September,  1866,  and  there- 
after declaring  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  was  not  a 
competent  legislative  body,  and  denying 
its  power  to  propose  Constitutional  amend- 
ments. March  23  the  impeachment  trial 
began,  the  President  appearing  by  counsel, 
and  resulted  in  acquittal,  the  vote  lacking 


one  of  the  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
conviction. 

The  remainder  of  President  Johnson’s 
term  of  office  was  passed  without  any  such 
conflicts  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
He  failed  to  obtain  a nomination  for  re- 
election  by  the  Democratic  party,  though 
receiving  sixty-five  votes  on  the  first  ballot. 
July  4 and  December  25  new  proclamations 
of  pardon  to  the  participants  in  the  late 
Rebellion  were  issued,  but  were  of  little 
effect.  On  the  accession  of  General  Grant 
to  the  Presidency,  March  4,  1869,  Johnson 
returned  to  Greenville,  Tennessee.  Unsuc- 
cessful in  1870  and  1872  as  a candidate  re- 
spectively for  United  States  Senator  and 
Representative,  he  was  finally  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1875,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  extra 
session  of  March,  in  which  his  speeches 
were  comparatively  temperate.  He  died 
July  31,  1875,  and  was  buried  at  Green- 
ville. 

President  Johnson’s  administration  was  a 
peculiarly  unfortunate  one.  That  he  should 
so  soon  become  involved  in  bitter  feud  with 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  was 
certainly  a surprising  and  deplorable  inci- 
dent; yet,  in  reviewing  the  circumstances 
after  a lapse  of  so  many  years,  it  is  easy  to 
find  ample  room  Jor  a charitable  judgment 
of  both  the  parties  in  the  heated  contro- 
versy, since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  any 
President,  even  Lincoln  himself,  had  he 
lived,  must  have  sacrificed  a large  portion 
of  his  popularity  in  carrying  out  any  pos- 
sible scheme  of  reconstruction. 
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LYSSES  SIMPSON 
[jRANT,  the  eight- 
eenth President  of  the 
United  States,  i869-’77, 
was  born  April  27,  1822, 
at  Point  Pleasant, 
^ Clermont  County, 
Ohio.  His  father  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  a dealer  in  leather. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en- 
tered the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  four  years  later 
graduated  twenty -first  in  a class 
of  thirty-nine,  receiving  the 
commission  of  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Fourth  Infantry  and  re- 
mained in  the  army  eleven  }^ears.  He  was 
enorasred  in  everv  battle  of  the  Mexican  war 
except  that  of  Buena  Vista,  and  received 
two  brevets  for  gallantry. 

In  1848  Mr.  Grant  married  Julia,daughter 
of  Frederick  Dent,  a prominent  merchant  of 
St.  Louis,  and  in  1854,  having  reached  the 
grade  of  Captain,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  army.  For  several  years  he  fol- 
lowed farming  near  St.  Louis,  but  unsuc- 
cessfull}' ; and  in  i860  he  entered  the  leather 
trade  with  his  father  at  Galena,  Illinois. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861, 
Grant  was  thirty-nine  vears  of  age,  but  en- 
tirely unknown  to  public  men  and  without 


any  personal  acquaintance  with  great  affairs. 
President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  troops  was 
made  on  the  15  th  of  April,  and  on  the  19th 
Grant  was  drilling  a company  of  volunteers 
at  Galena.  He  also  offered  his  services  to 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  but  re- 
ceived no  replv.  The  Governor  of  Illinois, 
however,  employed  him  in  the  organization 
of  volunteer  troops,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-first  Infantry.  He  took  command 
of  his  regiment  in  June,  and  reported  first 
to  General  Pope  in  Missouri.  His  superior 
knowledge  of  militar}’’  life  rather  surprised 
his  superior  officers,  who  had  never  before 
even  heard  of  him,  and  they  were  thus  led 
to  place  him  on  the  road  to  rapid  advance- 
ment. August  7 he  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  the  ap- 
pointment having  been  made  without  his 
knowledge.  He  had  been  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Congressmen  from 
Illinois,  not  one  of  whom  had  been  his 
personal  acquaintance.  For  a few  weeks 
he  was  occupied  in  watching  the  move- 
ments of  partisan  forces  in  Missouri. 

September  i he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  District  of  Southeast  Missouri,  with 
headquarters  at  Cairo,  and  on  the  6th,  with- 
out orders,  he  seized  Paducah,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  commanding 
the  navigation  both  of  that  stream  and  of 
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the  Ohio.  This  stroke  secured  Kentucky 
to  the  Union;  for  the  State  Legislature, 
which  had  until  then  affected  to  be  neutral, 
at  once  declared  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  November  following,  according 
to  orders,  he  made  a demonstration  about 
eighteen  miles  below  Cairo,  preventing  the 
crossing  of  hostile  troops  into  Missouri ; 
but  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  he 
had  to  do  some  fighting,  and  that,  too,  with 
only  3,000  raw  recruits,  against  7,000  Con- 
federates. Grant  carried  off  two  pieces  of 
artillery  and  200  prisoners. 

After  repeated  applications  to  General 
Halleck,  his  immediate  superior,  he  was 
allowed,  in  February,  1862,  to  move  up  the 
Tennessee  River  against  Fort  Henry,  in 
conjunction  with  a naval  force.  The  gun- 
boats silenced  the  fort,  and  Grant  immedi- 
ately made  preparations  to  attack  Fort 
Donelson,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  on 
the  Cumberland  River.  Without  waiting 
for  orders  he  moved  his  troops  there,  and 
with  15,000  men  began  the  siege.  The 
fort,  garrisoned  with  21,000  men,  was  a 
strong  one,  but  after  hard  fighting  on  three 
successive  days  Grant  forced  an  “ Uncon- 
ditional Surrender  ” (an  alliteration  upon 
the  initials  of  his  name).  The  prize  he  capt- 
ured consisted  of  sixty-five  cannon,  17,600 
small  arms  and  14,623  soldiers.  About  4,- 
000  of  the  garrison  had  escaped  in  the  night, 
and  2,500  were  killed  or  wounded.  Grant’s 
entire  loss  was  less  than  2,000.  This  was  the 
first  important  success  won  by  the  national 
troops  during  the  war,  and  its  strategic  re- 
sults were  marked,  as  the  entire  States  of 
Kentucky  and  T ennessee  at  once  fell  into  the 
National  hands.  Our  hero  was  made  a 
Major-General  of  Volunteers  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  District  of  West  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  March,  1862,  he  was  ordered  to  move 
up  the  Tennessee  River  toward  Corinth, 
where  the  Confederates  were  concentrat- 
ing a large  army  ; but  he  was  directed  not 


to  attack.  His  forces,  now  numbering  38,- 
000,  were  accordingly  encamped  near  Shi- 
loh, or  Pittsburg  Landing,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  General  Buell  with  40,000  more; 
but  April  6 the  Confederates  came  out  from 
Corinth  50,000  strong  and  attacked  Grant 
violently,  hoping  to  overwhelm  him  before 
Buell  could  arrive  ; 5,000  of  his  troops  were 
beyond  supporting  distance,  so  that  he  was 
largely  outnumbered  and  forced  back  to  the 
river,  where,  however,  he  held  out  until 
dark,  when  the  head  of  Buell’s  column 
came  upon  the  field.  The  next  day  the 
Confederates  were  driven  back  to  Corinth, 
nineteen  miles.  The  loss  was  heavy  on 
both  sides ; Grant,  being  senior  in  rank  to 
Buell,  commanded  on  both  days.  Two 
days  afterward  Halleck  arrived  at  the  front 
and  assumed  command  of  the  army.  Grant 
remaining  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing  and 
the  reserve.  On  May  30  Corinth  was 
evacuated  by  the  Confederates.  In  July 
Halleck  was  made  General-in-Chief,  and 
Grant  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Tennessee.  September 
19  the  battle  of  luka  was  fought,  where, 
owing  to  Rosecrans’s  fault,  only  an  incom- 
plete victory  was  obtained. 

Next,  Grant,  with  30,000  men,  moved 
down  into  Mississippi  and  threatened  Vicks- 
burg, while  Sherman,  with  40,000  men,  was 
sent  by  way  of  the  river  to  attack  that  place 
in  front;  but,  owing  to  Colonel  Murphy’s 
surrendering  Holly  Springs  to  the  Con- 
federates, Grant  was  so  weakened  that  he 
had  to  retire  to  Corinth,  and  then  Sherman 
failed  to  sustain  his  intended  attack. 

In  January,  1863,  General  Grant  took 
command  in  person  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  spent  several  months 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  compel  the  surrender 
or  evacuation  of  Vicksburg;  but  July  4, 
following,  the  place  surrendered,  with  31,- 
600  men  and  172  cannon,  and  the  Mississippi 
River  thus  fell  permanently  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  Grant  was  made  a 
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Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  and  in 
October  following  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Division  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  same  month  he  went  to  Chattanooga 
and  saved  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
from  starvation,  and  drove  Bragg  from  that 
part  of  the  country.  This  victory  over- 
threw the  last  important  hostile  force  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  opened  the  way  for 
the  National  armies  into  Georgia  and  Sher- 
man’s march  to  the  sea. 

The  remarkable  series  of  successes  which 
Grant  had  now  achieved  pointed  him  out 
as  the  appropriate  leader  of  the  National 
armies,  and  accordingly,  in  February,  1864, 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  was  created 
for  him  by  Congress,  and  on  March  17  he 
assumed  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  Planning  the  grand  final 
campaign,  he  sent  Sherman  into  Georgia, 
Sigel  into  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  Butler 
to  capture  Richmond,  while  he  fought  his 
own  way  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James. 
The  costly  but  victorious  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna  and 
Cold  Harbor  were  fought,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  Lee  than  to  capture 
any  particular  point.  In  June,  1864,  the 
siege  of  Richmond  was  begun.  Sherman, 
meanwhile,  was  marching  and  fighting  daily 
in  Georgia  and  steadily  advancing  toward 
Atlanta ; but  Sigel  had  been  defeated  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  and  was  superseded  by 
H unter.  Lee  sent  Early  to  threaten  the  Na- 
tioiial  capital ; whereupon  Grant  gathered 
up  a force  which  he  placed  under  Sheridan, 
and  that  commander  rapidly  drove  Early, 
in  a succession  of  battles,  through  the  valley 
of  Virginia  and  destroyed  his  army  as  an 
organized  force.  The  siege  of  Richmond 
went  on,  and  Grant  made  numerous  attacks, 
but  was  only  partially  successful.  The 
people  of  the  North  grew  impatient,  and 
even  the  Government  advised  him  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  take  Richmond  or 
crush  the  Confederacy  in  that  way;  but  he 


never  wavered.  He  resolved  to  “ fight  it 
out  on  that  line,  if  it  took  all  summer.” 

By  September  Sherman  had  made  his 
way  to  Atlanta,  and  Grant  then  sent  him 
on  his  famous  “ march  to  the  sea,”  a route 
which  the  chief  had  designed  six  months 
before.  He  made  Sherman’s  success  possi- 
ble, not  only  by  holding  Lee  in  front  of 
Richmond,  but  also  by  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  Thomas,  who  then  drew  off  and 
defeated  the  only  army  which  could  have 
confronted  Sherman.  Thus  the  latter  was 
left  unopposed,  and,  with  Thomas  and  Sheri- 
dan, was  used  in  the  furtherance  of  Grant’s 
plans.  Each  executed  his  part  in  the  great 
design  and  contributed  his  share  to  the  re- 
sult at  which  Grant  was  aiming.  Sherman 
finally  reached  Savannah,  Schofield  beat 
the  enemy  at  Franklin,  Thomas  at  Nash- 
ville, and  Sheridan  wherever  he  met  him  ; 
and  all  this  while  General  Grant  was  hold- 
ing Lee,  with  the  principal  Confederate 
army,  near  Richmond,  as  it  were  chained 
and  helpless.  Then  Schofield  was  brought 
from  the  West,  and  Fort  Fisher  and  Wil- 
mington were  captured  on  the  sea-coast,  so 
as  to  afford  him  a foothold  ; from  here  he 
was  sent  into  the  interior  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Sherman  was  ordered  to  move 
northward  to  join  him.  When  all  this  was 
effected,  and  Sheridan  could  find  no  one  else 
to  fight  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Grant 
brought  the  cavalry  leader  to  the  front  of 
Richmond,  and,  making  a last  effort,  drove 
Lee  from  his  entrenchments  and  captured 
Richmond. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  final  campaign 
Lee  had  collected  73,000  fighting  men  in 
the  lines  at  Richmond,  besides  the  local 
militia  and  the  gunboat  crews,  amounting 
to  5,000  more.  Including  Sheridan’s  force 
Grant  had  110,000  men  in  the  works  before 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Petersburg  fell 
on  the"  2d  of  April,  and  Richmond  on  the 
3d,  and  Lee  fled  in  the  direction  of  Lynch- 
burg. Grant  pursued  with  remorseless 
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energy,  only  stopping  to  strike  fresh  blows, 
and  Lee  at  last  found  himself  not  only  out- 
fought but  also  out-marched  and  out-gen- 
eraled.  Being  completely  surrounded,  he 
surrendered  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  at 
Appomattox  Court-House,  in  the  open  field, 
with  27,000  men,  all  that  remained  of  his 
army.  This  act  virtually  ended  the  war. 
Thus,  in  ten  days  Grant  had  captured 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  fought,  by  his 
subordinates,  the  battles  of  Five  Forks  and 
Sailor’s  Creek,  besides  numerous  smaller 
ones,  captured  20,000  men  in  actual  battle, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  27,000  more 
at  Appomattox,  absolutely  annihilating  an 
army  of  70,000  soldiers. 

General  Grant  returned  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington to  superintend  the  disbandment  of 
the  armies,  but  this  pleasurable  work  was 
scarcely  begun  when  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  It  had  doubtless  been  in- 
tended to  inflict  the  same  fate  upon  Grant ; 
but  he,  fortunately,  on  account  of  leaving 
Washington  early  in  the  evening,  declined 
an  invitation  to  accompany  the  President 
to  the  theater  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. This  event  made  Andrew  Johnson 
President,  but  left  Grant  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the 
country.  He  became  the  object  of  an  en- 
thusiasm greater  than  had  ever  been  known 
in  America.  Every  possible  honor  was 
heaped  upon  him ; the  grade  of  General 
was  created  for  him  by  Congress ; houses 
were  presented  to  him  by  citizens ; towns 
were  illuminated  on  his  entrance  into  them ; 
and,  to  cap  the  climax,  when  he  made  his 
tour  around  the  world,  “all  nations  did  him 
honor”  as  they  had  never  before  honored 
a foreigner. 

The  General,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  by 
the  opposition  of  President  Johnson  to  the 
measures  of  Congress ; but  he  directly  man- 
ifested his  characteristic  loyalty  by  obeying 
Congress  rather  than  the  disaffected  Presi- 


dent, although  for  a short  time  he  had 
served  in  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Of  course,  everybody  thought  of  General 
Grant  as  the  next  President  of  the  LFnited 
States,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  as 
such  in  1868  “by  a large  majority,”  and 
four  years  later  re-elected  by  a much  larger 
majority  — the  most  overwhelming  ever 
given  by  the  people  of  this  country.  His  first 
administration  was  distinguished  by  a ces- 
sation of  the  strifes  which  sprang  from  the 
war,  by  a large  reduction  of  the  National 
debt,  and  by  a settlement  of  the  difficulties 
with  England  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
depredations  committed  by  privateers  fit- 
ted out  in  England  during  the  war.  This 
last  settlement  was  made  by  the  famous 
“ Geneva  arbitration,”  which  saved  to  this 
Government  $i  5,000,000,  but,  more  than  all, 
prevented  a war  with  England.  “ Let  us 
have  peace,”  was  Grant’s  motto.  And  this 
is  the  most  appropriate  place  to  remark 
that  above  all  Presidents  whom  this  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  had.  General  Grant  was 
the  most  non-partisan.  He  regarded  the 
Executive  office  as  purely  and  exclusively 
executive  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  irrespect- 
ive of  “ politics.”  But  every  great  man 
has  jealous,  bitter  enemies,  a fact  Grant 
was  well  aware  of. 

After  the  close  of  his  Presidency,  our 
General  made  his  famous  tour  around  the 
world,  already  referred  to,  and  soon  after- 
ward, in  company  with  Ferdinand  Ward, 
of  New  York  City,  he  engaged  in  banking 
and  stock  brokerage,  which  business  was 
made  disastrous  to  Grant,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self, by  his  rascality.  By  this  time  an  in- 
curable cancer  of  the  tongue  developed 
itself  in  the  person  of  the  afflicted  ex- 
President,  which  ended  his  unrequited  life 
July  23,  1885.  Thus  passed  away  from 
earth’s  turmoils  the  man,  the  General,  who 
was  as  truly  the  “ father  of  this  regenerated 
country”  as  was  Washington  the  father  of 
the  infant  nation. 
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UTHERFORD  BIRCH- 
ARD HAYES,  the  nine- 
teenth President  of 
the  United  States, 
i877-’8i,  was  born  in 
Delaware,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tober  4,  1822.  His 
ancestry  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  1280,  when  Hayes  and 
Rutherford  were  two  Scottish 
chieftains  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Baliol,  William  Wallace 
and  Robert  Bruce.  Both  fami- 
lies belonged  to  the  nobility, 
owned  extensive  estates  and  had 
a large  following.  The  Hayes 
family  had,  for  a coat  of-arms,  a 
shield,  barred  and  surmounted  by  a flying 
eagle.  There  was  a circle  of  stars  about 
the  eagle  and  above  the  shield,  while  on  a 
scroll  underneath  the  shield  was  inscribed 
the  motto,  “Recte.”  Misfortune  overtaking 
the  family,  George  Hayes  left  Scotland  in 
1680,  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
He  was  an  industrious  worker  in  wood  and 
iron,  having  a mechanical  genius  and  a cul- 
tivated mind.  His  son  George  was  born 
in  Windsor  and  remained  there  during  his 
life. 

Daniel  Hayes,  son  of  the  latter,  married 
Sarah  Lee,  and  lived  in  Simsbury,  Con- 


necticut. Ezekiel,  son  of  Daniel,  was  born 
in  1724,  and  was  a manufacturer  of  scythes 
at  Bradford,  Connecticut.  Rutherford 
Hayes,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  grandfather  of 
President  Ha3?^es,  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
in  August,  1756.  He  was  a famous  black- 
smith and  tavern-keeper.  He  immigrated  to 
V ermont  at  an  unknown  date,  settling  in 
Brattleboro  where  he  established  a hotel. 
Here  his  son  Rutherford,  father  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  was  born.  In  September,  1813, 
he  married  Sophia  Birchard,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Vermont,  whose  ancestry  on  the  male 
side  is  traced  back  to  1635,  to  John  Birch- 
ard; one  of  the  principal  foundei's  of  Nor- 
wich. Both  of  her  grandfathers  were 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary’^  war. 

The  father  of  President  Hayes  was  of  a 
mechanical  turn,  and  could  mend  a plow, 
knit  a stocking,  or  do  almost  anything  that 
he  might  undertake.  He  was  prosperous 
in  business,  a member  of  the  church  and 
active  in  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  town.  After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812 
he  immigrated  to  Ohio,  and  purchased  a 
farm  near  the  present  town  of  Delaware. 
His  family  then  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
two  children,  and  an  orphan  girl  whom  he 
had  adopted. 

It  was  in  1817  that  the  family  arrived  at 
Delaware.  Instead  of  settling  upon  his 
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farm,  Mr.  Hayes  concluded  to  enter  into 
business  in  the  village.  He  purchased  an 
interest  in  a distillery,  a business  then  as  re- 
spectable as  it  was  profitable.  His  capital 
and  recognized  ability  assured  him  the 
highest  social  position  in  the  community. 
He  died  July  22,  1822,  less  than  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  son  that  was 
destined  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Hayes  at  this  period  was  very  weak, 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  so  feeble 
at  birth  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live 
beyond  a month  or  two  at  most.  As  the 
months  went  by  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
so  that  the  neighbors  were  in  the  habit  of 
inquiring  from  time  to  time  “if  Mrs. 
Hayes’s  baby  died  last  night.”  On  one  oc- 
casion a neighbor,  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  family,  after  alluding  to  the 
boy’s  big  head  and  the  mother’s  assiduous 
care  of  him,  said  to  her,  in  a bantering  way, 
“That’s  right!  Stick  to  him.  You  have 
got  him  along  so  far,  and  I shouldn’t  won- 
der if  he  would  really  come  to  something 
yet.”  “ You  need  not  laugh,”  said  Mrs. 
Hayes,  “you  wait  and  see.  You  can’t  tell 
but  I shall  make  him  President  of  the 
United  States  yet.” 

The  boy  lived,  in  spite  of  the  universal 
predictions  of  his  speedy  death;  and  when, 
in  1825,  his  elder  brother  was  drowned,  he 
became,  if  possible,  still  dearer  to  his  mother. 
He  was  seven  years  old  before  he  was 
placed  in  school.  His  education,  however, 
was  not  neglected.  His  sports  were  almost 
wholly  within  doors,  his  playmates  being 
his  sister  and  her  associates.  These  circum- 
stances tended,  no  doubt,  to  foster  that 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  that  delicate 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
which  are  marked  traits  of  his  character. 
At  school  he  was  ardently  devoted  to  his 
studies,  obedient  to  the  teacher,  and  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  quarrels  in  which  many  of 
his  schoolmates  were  involved.  He  was 


always  waiting  at  the  school-house  door 
when  it  opened  in  the  morning,  and  never 
late  in  returning  to  his  seat  at  recess.  His 
sister  Fannie  was  his  constant  companion, 
and  their  affection  for  each  other  excited 
the  admiration  of  their  friends. 

In  1838  young  Hayes  entered  Kenyon 
College  and  graduated  in  1842.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Thomas  Sparrow  at  Columbus.  His  health 
was  now  well  established,  his  figure  robust, 
his  mind  vigorous  and  alert.  In  a short 
time  he  determined  to  enter  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  fot 
two  years  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great 
diligence. 

In  1845  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  shortly  afterward  went 
into  practice  as  an  attorney-at-law  with 
Ralph  P.  Buckland,  of  Fremont.  Here  he 
remained  three  years,  acquiring  but  limited 
practice,  and  apparently  unambitious  ol 
distinction  in  his  profession.  His  bachelor 
uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  who  had  always 
manifested  great  interest  in  his  nephew  and 
rendered  him  assistance  in  boyhood,  was 
now  a wealth}’’  banker,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  young  man  would  be  his 
heir.  It  is  possible  that  this  expectation 
may  have  made  Mr.  Hayes  more  indifferent 
to  the  attainment  of  wealth  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been,  but  he  was  led  into  no 
extravagance  or  vices  on  this  account. 

In  1849  removed  to  Cincinnati  where 
his  ambition  found  new  stimulus.  Two 
events  occurring  at  this  period  had  a pow- 
erful influence  upon  his  subsequent  life. 
One  of  them  was  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Lucy  Ware  Webb,  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Webb,  of  Cincinnati;  the  other  was  his 
introduction  to  the  Cincinnati  Literary 
Club,  a body  embracing  such  men  as  Chief 
Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  General  John 
Pope  and  Governor  Edward  F.  Noyes. 
The  marriage  was  a fortunate  one  as  every- 
body knows.  Not  one  of  all  the  wives  of 
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our  Presidents  '.vas  more  universally  ad- 
mired, reverenced  and  beloved  than  is  Mrs. 
Ha)'es,  and  no  one  has  done  more  than  she 
to  reflect  honor  upon  American  woman- 
hood. 

In  1856  Mr.  Hayes  was  nominated  to  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  but  declined  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion. Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  the 
office  of  City  Solicitor. 

In  i86r,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out, 
he  was  eager  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defense 
of  his  country.  His  military  life  was 
bright  and  illustrious.  June  7,  1861,  he 
was  appointed  Major  of  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Infantr)'.  In  July  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Virginia.  October  15,  1861,  he  was 
made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  regiment, 
and  in  August,  1862,  was  promoted  Colonel 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Regiment,  but 
refused  to  leave  his  old  comrades.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
and  suffered  severely,  being  unable  to  enter 
upon  active  duty  for  several  weeks.  No- 
vember 30,  1862,  he  rejoined  his  regiment  as 
its  Colonel,  having  been  promoted  Octo- 
ber 15. 

December  25,  1862,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Kanawha  division,  and  for 
meritorious  service  in  several  battles  was 
promoted  Brigadier-General.  He  was  also 
brevetted  Major-General  for  distinguished 


services  in  1864.  He  was  wounded  four 
times,  and  five  horses  were  shot  from 
under  him. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  first  a Whig  in  politics, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  unite  with  the 
Free-Soil  and  Republican  parties.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Sec- 
ond Ohio  District,  which  had  always  been 
Democratic,  receiving  a majority  of  3,098. 
In  1 866  he  was  renominated  for  Congress 
and  was  a second  time  elected.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  Governor  over  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man, the  Democratic  candidate,  and  re- 
elected in  1869.  In  1874  Sardis  Birchard 
died,  leaving  his  large  estate  to  General 
Hayes. 

In  1876  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. His  letter  of  acceptance  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  country.  He 
resigned  the  office  of  Governor  and  retired 
to  his  home  in  Fremont  to  await  the  result 
of  the  canvass.  After  a hard,  long  contest 
he  was  inaugurated  March  5,  1877.  His 
Presidency  was  characterized  by  compro- 
mises with  all  parties,  in  order  to  please  as 
man}'  as  possible.  The  close  of  his  Presi- 
dential term  in  1881  was  the  close  of  his 
public  life,  and  since  then  he  has  remained 
at  his  home  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  in  Jefferso- 
nian retirement  from  public  notice,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  most  others  of  the  world’s 
notables. 
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*AMES  A.  GARFIELD, 
twentieth  President  of 
the  United  States,  188 r, 
was  born  November  19, 
1831,  in  the  wild  woods 
o f Cuyahoga  Count}^ 
Ohio.  His  parents  were 
Abram  and  Eliza  (Ballou) 
Garfield,  who  were  of  New 
England  ancestr}\  The 
senior  Garfield  was  an  in- 
dustrious farmer,  as  the 
rapid  improvements  which 
appeared  on  his  place  at- 
tested. The  residence  was 
the  familiar  pioneer  log  cabin, 
and  the  household  comprised  the  parents 
and  their  children — Mehetable,  Thomas, 
Mary  and  James  A.  In  May,  1833,  the 
father  died,  and  the  care  of  the  house- 
hold consequently  devolved  upon  young 
Thomas,  to  whom  James  was  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  educational  and  other  ad- 
vantages he  enjoyed.  He  now  lives  in 
Michigan,  and  the  two  sisters  live  in  Solon, 
Ohio,  near  their  birthplace. 

As  the  subject  of  our  sketch  grew  up,  he, 
too,  was  industrious,  both  in  mental  and 
physical  labor.  He  worked  upon  the  farm, 
or  at  carpentering,  or  chopped  wood,  or  at 
an}^  other  odd  job  that  would  aid  in  support 
of  the  family,  and  in  the  meantime  made  the 


most  of  his  books.  Ever  afterward  he  was 
never  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin,  nor  for- 
got the  friends  of  his  youth.  The  poorest 
laborer  was  sure  of  his  sympathy,  and  he 
always  exhibited  the  character  of  a modest 
gentleman. 

Until  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
James’s  highest  ambition  was  to  be  a lake 
captain.  To  this  his  mother  was  strongly 
opposed,  but  she  finallj^  consented  to  his 
going  to  Cleveland  to  carry  out  his  long- 
cherished  design,  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  he  should  try  to  obtain  some 
other  kind  of  employment.  He  walked  all 
the  way  to  Cleveland,  and  this  was  his  first 
visit  to  the  city.  After  making  many  ap- 
plications for  work,  including  labor  on 
board  a lake  vessel,  but  all  in  vain,  he 
finally  engaged  as  a driver  for  his  cousin, 
Amos  Letcher,  on  the  Ohio  & Pennsyl- 
vania Canal.  In  a short  time,  however,  he 
quit  this  and  returned  home.  He  then  at- 
tended the  seminary  at  Chester  for  about 
three  years,  and  next  he  entered  Hiram  In- 
stitute, a school  started  in  1850  by  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  of  which  church  he  was 
a member.  In  order  to  pay  his  way  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  janitor,  and  at  times 
taught  school.  He  soon  completed  the  cur- 
riculum there,  and  then  entered  Williams 
College,  at  which  he  graduated  in  1856, 
taking  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 
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Afterward  he  returned  to  Hiram  as  Presi- 
dent. In  his  youthful  and  therefore  zealous 
piety,  he  exercised  his  talents  occasionally 
as  a preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  moral  and  religious  convic- 
tions, and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  look  into 
politics,  he  saw  innumerable  points  that 
could  be  improved.  He  also  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 
November  ii,  1858,  Mr.  Garfield  married 
Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph,  who  ever  after- 
ward proved  a worthy  consort  in  all  the 
stages  of  her  husband’s  career.  They  had 
seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  still  living. 

It  was  in  1859  that  Garfield  made  his 
first  political  speeches,  in  Hiram  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  three  years  later 
he  began  to  speak  at  county  mass-meetings, 
being  received  everywhere  with  popular 
favor.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
this  year,  taking  his  seat  in  January,  i860. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  in  1861,  Mr.  Garfield  resolved  to 
fight  as  he  had  talked,  and  accordingly  he 
enlisted  to  defend  the  old  flag,  receiving 
his  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Forty-second  Regiment  of  the  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  August  14,  that  year.  He 
was  immediately  thrown  into  active  service, 
and  before  he  had  ever  seen  a gun  fired  in 
action  he  was  placed  in  command  of  four 
regiments  of  infantry  and  eight  companies 
of  cavalry,  charged  with  the  work  of  driv- 
ing the  Confederates,  headed  by  Humphrey 
Marshall,  from  his  native  State,  Kentucky. 
This  task  was  speedily  accomplished,  al- 
though against  great  odds.  On  account  of 
his  success.  President  Lincoln  commissioned 
him  Brigadier-General,  January  ii,  1862; 
and,  as  he  had  been  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Ohio  Senate  two  years  before,  so  now 
he  was  the  youngest  General  in  the  army. 
He  was  with  General  Buell’s  army  at  Shi- 
loh, also  in  its  operations  around  Corinth 
and  its  march  through  Alabama.  Next,  he 
was  detailed  as  a member  of  the  general 


court-martial  for  the  trial  of  General  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  and  then  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Rosecrans,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  the  position  of  Chief  of  Staff.  His  mili- 
tary history  closed  with  his  brilliant  ser- 
vices at  Chickamauga,  where  he  Won  the 
stars  of  Major-General. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  without  any  effort  oh 
his  part,  he  was  elected  as  a Representative 
to  Congress,  from  that  section  of  Ohio 
which  had  been  represented  for  sixty  years 
mainly  by  two  men — Elisha  Whittlesey  and 
Joshua  R.  Giddings.  Again,  he  was  the 
youngest  member  of  that  body,  and  con- 
tinued there  by  successive  re-elections,  as 
Representative  or  Senator,  until  he  was 
elected  President  in  1880.  During  his  life 
in  Congress  he  compiled  and  published  by 
his  speeches,  there  and  elsewhere,  more 
information  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  espe- 
cially on  one  side,  than  an}?  other  member. 

June  8,  1880,  at  the  National  Republican 
Convention  held  in  Chicago,  General  Gar- 
field was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  in 
preference  to  the  old  war-horses,  Blaine 
and  Grant ; and  although  many  of  the  Re- 
publican party  felt  sore  over  the  failure  of 
their  respective  heroes  to  obtain  the  nomi- 
nation, General  Garfield  was  elected  by  a 
fair  popular  majority.  He  was  duly  in- 
augurated, but  on  July  2 following,  before 
he  had  fairly  got  started  in  his  administra- 
tion, he  was  fatally  shot  by  a half-demented 
assassin.  After  very  painful  and  protracted 
suffering,  he  died  September  19,  1881,  la- 
mented by  all  the  American  people.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country  had 
anything  occurred  which  so  nearly  froze 
the  blood  of  the  Nation,  for  the  moment,  as 
the  awful  act  of  Guiteau,  the  murderer. 
He  was  duly  tried,  convicted  and  put  to 
death  on  the  gallows. 

The  lamented  Garfield  was  succeeded  by 
the  Vice-President,  General  Arthur,  who 
seemed  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  his  predecessor. 
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HESTER  ALLEN 
ARTHUR,  the  twen- 
ty-first Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  growing 
republic,  i88i-’s,  was 
born  in  Franklin 
County,  V ermont, 
October  5,  1830,  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  father.  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Arthur,  a Baptist 
clergyman,  immigrated  to  this 
country  from  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  died  in  1875,  in  Newton- 
ville,  near  Albany,  New  York, 
after  serving  many  years  as  a successful 
minister.  Chester  A.  was  educated  at  that 
old,  conservative  institution.  Union  Col- 
lege, at  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  he 
excelled  in  all  his  studies.  He  graduated 
there,  with  honor,  and  then  struck  out  in 
life  for  himself  by  teaching  school  for  about 
two  years  in  his  native  State. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  young 
Arthur,  with  $500  in  his  purse,  went  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  entered  the  law  office 
of  ex-Judge  E.  D.  Culver  as  a student.  In 
due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  when 
he  formed  a partnership  with  his  intimate 
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friend  and  old  room-mate,  Henry  D.  Gar- 
diner,  with  the  intention  of  practicing  law 
at  some  point  in  the  West ; but  after  spend- 
ing about  three  months  in  the  Wester.- 
States,  in  search  of  an  eligible  place,  they 
returned  to  New  York  City,  leased  a room, 
exhibited  a sign  of  their  business  and  al- 
most immediately  enjoyed  a paying  patron- 
age. 

At  this  stage  of  his  career  Mr.  Arthur’s 
business  prospects  were  so  encouraging 
that  he  concluded  to  take  a wife,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  married  the  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant Herndon,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  had  been  lost  at  sea.  To  the  widow 
of  the  latter  Congress  voted  a gold  medal, 
in  recognition  of  the  Lieutenant’s  bravery 
during  the  occasion  in  which  he  lost  his 
life.  Mrs.  Artnur  died  shortly  before  her 
husband’s  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, leaving  two  children. 

Mr.  Arthur  obtained  considerable  celeb- 
rity as  an  attorney  in  the  famous  Lemmon 
suit,  which  was  brought  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  eight  slaves,  who  had  been  declared 
free  by  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York 
City.  The  noted  Charles  O’Conor,  who 
was  nominated  by  the  “ Straight  Demo- 
crats” in  1872  for  the  United  States  Presi- 
dency, was  retained  by  Jonathan  G.  Lem- 
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mon,  of  Virginia,  to  recover  the  negroes, 
but  he  lost  the  suit.  In  this  case,  however, 
Mr.  Arthur  was  assisted  by  William  M. 
Evarts,  now  United  States  Senator.  Soon 
afterward,  in  1856,  a respectable  colored 
woman  was  ejected  from  a street  car  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Arthur  sued  the  car 
company  in  her  behalf  and  recovered  $500 
damages.  Immediately  afterward  all  the 
car  companies  in  the  city  issued  orders  to 
their  employes  to  admit  colored  persons 
upon  their  cars. 

Mr.  Arthur’s  political  doctrines,  as  well 
as  his  practice  as  a lawyer,  raised  him  to 
prominence  in  the  party  of  freedom ; and 
accordingly  he  was  sent  as  a delegate  to 
the  first  National  Republican  Convention. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  Judge 
Advocate  for  the  Second  Brigade  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  then  Engineer-in- 
Chief  on  Governor  Morgan’s  staff.  In  1861, 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  he  was  made  In- 
spector-General, and  next,  Quartermaster- 
General,  in  both  which  offices  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  Government.  After 
the  close  of  Governor  Morgan’s  term  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  forming  first  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Ransom,  and  subse- 
quently adding  Mr.  Phelps  to  the  firm. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  were  able  lawyers. 

November  21,  1872,  General  Arthur  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  by  President  Grant,  and  he  held  the 
office  until  July  20,  1878. 

The  next  event  of  prominence  in  General 
Arthur’s  career  was  his  nomination  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  influence  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  at  the 
National  Republican  Convention  held  at 
Chicago  in  June,  i88o,  when  James  A.  Gar- 
field was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
Both  the  convention  and  the  campaign  that 
followed  were  noisy  and  exciting.  The 
friends  of  Grant,  constituting  nearly  half 


the  convention,  were  exceedingly  persist- 
ent, and  were  sorely  disappointed  over 
their  defeat.  At  the  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  was  placed  a very  strong  and 
popular  man  ; yet  Garfield  and  Arthur  were 
elected  by  a respectable  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote.  The  4th  of  March  following, 
these  gentlemen  were  accordingly  inaugu- 
rated ; but  within  four  months  the  assassin’s 
bullet  made  a fatal  wound  in  the  person  of 
General  Garfield,  whose  life  terminated 
September  19,  1881,  when  General  Arthur, 
ex  officio,  was  obliged  to  take  the  chief 
reins  of  government.  Some  misgivings 
were  entertained  by  many  in  this  event,  as 
Mr.  Arthur  was  thought  to  represent  espe 
cially  the  Grant  and  Conkling  wing  of  the 
Republican  party;  but  President  Arthur 
had  both  the  ability  and  the  good  sense  to 
allay  all  fears,  and  he  gave  the  restless, 
critical  American  people  as  good  an  ad- 
ministration as  they  had  ever  been  blessed 
with.  Neither  selfishness  nor  low  parti- 
sanism  ever  characterized  any  feature  of 
his  public  service.  He  ever  maintained  a 
high  sense  of  every  individual  right  as  well 
as  of  the  Nation’s  honor.  Indeed,  he  stood 
so  high  that  his  successor.  President  Cleve- 
land, though  of  opposing  politics,  expressed 
a wish  in  his  inaugural  address  that  he 
could  only  satisfy  the  people  with  as  good 
an  administration. 

But  the  day  of  civil  service  reform  had 
come  in  so  far,  and  the  corresponding  re- 
action against  “ third-termism”  had  en- 
croached so  far  even  upon  “second-term” 
service,  that  the  Republican  party  saw  fit 
in  1884  to  nominate  another  man  for  Presi- 
dent. Only  by  this  means  was  General 
Arthur’s  tenure  of  office  closed  at  Wash- 
ington. On  his  retirement  from  the  Presi- 
dency, March,  1885,  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  New  York  City,  where  he 
died  November  18,  1886. 
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I^ROVER  CLEVE- 
LAND, the  twenty- 
second  President  of  the 
LFnited  States,  1885 — , 
was  born  in  Caldwell, 
Essex  County,  New 
Jersey,  March  18, 
The  house  in  which  he 
was  born,  a small  two-story 
wooden  building,  is  still  stand- 
ing. It  was  the  parsonage  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  of 
which  his  father,  Richard 
Cleveland,  at  the  time  was 
pastor.  The  family  is  of  New 
England  origin,  and  for  two  centuries  has 
contributed  to  the  professions  and  to  busi- 
ness, men  who  have  reflected  honor  on  the 
name.  Aaron  Cleveland,  Grover  Cleve- 
land’s great-great-grandfather,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  but  subsequently  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  whose 
house  he  died.  He  left  a large  family  of 
children,  who  in  time  married  and  settled 
in  different  parts  of  New  England.  A 
grandson  was  one  of  the  small  American 
force  that  fought  the  British  at  Bunker 
Hill.  He  served  with  gallantry  through- 
out the  Revolution  and  was  honorably 
discharged  at  its  close  as  a Lieutenant  in 
the  Continental  army.  Another  grandson, 
William  Cleveland  (a  son  of  a second  Aaron 


Cleveland,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
writer  and  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature)  was  Grover  Cleveland’s  grand- 
father. William  Cleveland  became  a silver- 
smith in  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  ac- 
quired by  industry  some  property  and  sent 
his  son,  Richard  Cleveland,  the  father  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  to  Yale  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1824.  During  a year  spent 
in  teaching  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  after 
graduation,  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
Miss  Annie  Neale,  daughter  of  a wealthy 
Baltimore  book  publisher,  of  Irish  birth. 
He  was  earning  his  own  way  in  the  world 
at  the  time  and  was  unable  to  marry;  but 
in  three  years  he  completed  a course  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  secured  a 
church  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  and 
married  Annie  Neale.  Subsequently  he 
moved  to  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  where  he 
preached  for  nearly  two  years,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Caldwell,  New  Jersey, 
where  was  born  Grover  Cleveland. 

When  he  was  three  years  old  the  family 
moved  to  Fayetteville,  Onondaga  County, 
New  York.  Here  Grover  Cleveland  lived 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  the  rugged, 
healthful  life  of  a country  boy.  His  frank, 
generous  manner  made  him  a favorite 
among  his  companions,  and  their  respect 
was  won  by  the  good  qualities  in  the  germ 
which  his  manhood  developed.  He  at- 
tended the  district  school  of  the  village  and 
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J was  for  a short  time  at  the  academy.  His 

2 lather,  however,  believed  that  boys  should 

f be  taught  to  labor  at  an  early  age,  and  be- 

j fore  he  had  completed  the  course  of  study 

s at  the  academy  he  began  to  work  in  the 

^ village  store  at  $50  for  the  first  year,  and  the 

^ promise  of  $100  for  the  second  year.  His 

\ work  was  well  done  and  the  promised  in- 

2 crease  of  pay  was  granted  the  second  year, 

j Meanwhile  his  father  and  family  had 

J moved  to  Clinton,  the  seat  of  Hamilton 

s College,  where  his  father  acted  as  agent  to 

? the  Presb}'terian  Board  of  Home  Missions, 

5 preaching  in  the  churches  of  the  vicinity, 

t Hither  Grover  came  at  his  father’s  request 

] shortly  after  the  beginning  of  his  second 

\ year  at  the  Fayetteville  store,  and  resumed 

^ hi^  studies  at  the  Clinton  Academy.  After 

2 three  years  spent  in  this  town,  the  Rev. 

J Richard  Cleveland  was  called  to  the  vil- 

) lage  church  of  Holland  Patent.  He  had 

? preached  here  only  a month  when  he  was 

) suddenly  stricken  down  and  died  without 

1 an  hour’s  warning.  The  death  of  the  father 

1 left  the  family  in  straitened  circumstances, 

5 as  Richard  Cleveland  had  spent  all  his 

^ salary  of  $1,000  per  year,  which  was  not 

\ required  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liv- 

j ing,  upon  the  education  of  his  children,  of 

5 whom  there  were  nine,  Grover  being  the 

5 fifth.  Grover  was  hoping  to  enter  Hamil- 

f ton  College,  but  the  death  of  his  father 

^ made  it  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  own 

j livelihood.  For  the  first  year  (i853~’4)  he 

^ acted  as  assistant  teacher  and  bookkeeper  in 

{ the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 

) City,  of  which  the  late  Augustus  Schell  was 

1 for  many  years  the  patron.  In  the  winter 
{ of  1854  he  returned  to  Holland  Patent 

2 where  the  generous  people  of  that  place, 

1 Fayetteville  and  Clinton,  had  purchased  a 

2 home  for  his  mother,  and  in  the  following 

I spring,  borrowing  $25,  he  set  out  for  the 

S West  to  earn  his  living. 

$ Reaching  Buffalo  he  paid  a hasty  visit  to 

j an  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  a well-known 

stock  farmer,  living  at  Black  Rock,  a few  i i 

miles  distant.  He  communicated  his  plans  Jlj 

to  Mr.  Allen,  who  discouraged  the  idea  of 
the  West,  and  finally  induced  the  enthusi-  2 11 

astic  boy  of  seventeen  to  remain  with  him  1 1| 

and  help  him  prepare  a catalogue  of  blooded  ) * i 

short-horn  cattle,  known  as  “ Allen’s  Amer-  j! 

ican  Herd  Book,”  a publication  familiar  to  ? ! ( 

all  breeders  of  cattle.  In  August,  1855,  he  ?■  j 

entered  the  law  office  of  Rogers,  Bowen  ? • j 

& Rogers,  at  Buffalo,  and  after  serving  a 2l( 

few  months  without  pay,  was  paid  $4  a 
week — an  amount  barely  sufficient  to  meet  2 1 ( 

the  necessarv  expenses  of  his  board  in  the  s 1 

family  of  a fellow-student  in  Buffalo,  with  \ 1 1 

whom  he  took  lodgings.  Life  at  this  time  2 { i 

with  Grover  Cleveland  was  a stern  battle  f j | 

with  the  world.  He  took  his  breakfast  bv  Ij  ' 

candle-light  with  the  drovers,  and  went  at  t J 5 

once  to  the  office  where  the  whole  day  was  > * J 

spent  in  work  and  study.  Usually  he  re-  2 1 1 

turned  again  at  night  to  resume  reading  ? 1 

which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  duties  2 1 1 

of  the  day.  Gradually  his  employers  came  1 1 | 

to  recognize  the  ability,  trustworthiness  2 1 ' 

and  capacity  for  hard  work  in  their  young  2 1 2 

employe,  and  by  the  time  he  was  admitted  ? | J 

to  the  bar  (1859)  he  stood  high  in  their  con-  2 1 2 

fidence.  A year  later  he  was  made  confi- 
dential  and  managing  clerk,  and  in  the  2J) 

course  of  three  years  more  his  salary  had  2*2 

been  raised  to  $1,000.  In  1863  he  was  ap-  2*  [ 

pointed  assistant  district  attorney  of  Erie  2 • 1 

County  by  the  district  attorney,  the  Hon.  2 1 2 

C.  C.  Torrance.  2i| 

Since  his  first  vote  had  been  cast  in  1858  fi2 

he  had  been  a staunch  Democrat,  and  until  2 1 2 

he  was  chosen  Governor  he  always  made  2 1 2 

it  his  duty,  rain  or  shine,  to  stand  at  the  >|f 

polls  and  give  out  ballots  to  Democratic  2 j 2 

voters.  During  the  first  year  of  his  term  2 j 2 

as  assistant  district  attorney,  the  Democrats  2 J 2 

desired  especially  to  carry  the  Board  of  Su-  2 * 2 

pervisors.  The  old  Second  Ward  in  which  2 If 

he  lived  was  Republican-  ordinarily  by  250  2 1 2 

majority,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  f 1 2 
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])arty  Grover  Cleveland  consented  to  be 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Supervisor, 
and  came  within  thirteen  votes  of  an  elec- 
tion. The  three  years  spent  in  the  district 
attorney’s  office  were  devoted  to  assiduous 
labor  and  the  extension  of  his  professional 
attainments.  He  then  formed  a law  part- 
nership with  the  late  Isaac  V.  Vanderpoel, 
ex-State  Treasurer,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Vanderpoel  & Cleveland.  Here  the  bulk 
of  the  work  devolved  on  Cleveland’s  shoul- 
ders, and  he  soon  won  a good  standing  at 
the  bar  of  Erie  County.  In  1869  Mr. 
Cleveland  formed  a partnership  with  ex- 
Senator  A.  P.  Laning  and  e.x-Assistant 
United  States  District  Attorney  Oscar  Fol- 
som, under  the  firm  name  of  Laning,  Cleve- 
land & Folsom.  During  these  years  he 
began  to  earn  a moderate  professional  in- 
come; but  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  sent 
to  his  mother  and  sisters  at  Holland  Patent 
to  whose  support  he  had  contributed  ever 
since  i860.  He  served  as  sheriff  of  Erie 
County,  i87o-’4,  and  then  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  associating  himself  with  the 
Hon.  Lyman  K.  Bass  and  Wilson  S.  Bissell. 
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The  firm  was  strong  and  popular,  and  soon 
commanded  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 
Ill  health  forced  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bass 
in  1879,  and  the  firm  became  Cleveland  & 
Bissell.  In  1881  Mr.  George  J.  Sicard  was 
added  to  the  firm. 

In  the  autumn  election  of  1881  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Buffalo  by  a majority  of 
over  3,500 — the  largest  majority  ever  given 
a candidate  for  mayor — and  the  Democratic 
city  ticket  was  successful,  although  the 
Republicans  carried  Buffalo  by  over  1,000 
majority  for  their  State  ticket.  Grover 
Cleveland’s  administration  as  mayor  fully 
justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  people  of  Buffalo,  evidenced  by  the 
great  vote  he  received. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met 
at  Syracuse,  September  22, 1882,  and  nomk 
nated  Grover  Cleveland  for  Governor 
on  the  third  ballot  and  Cleveland  was 
elected  by  192,000  majority.  In  the  fall  of 
1884  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  by  about  1,000  popular  majority, 
in  New  York  State,  and  he  was  accordingly 
inaugurated  the  4th  of  March  following. 
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PREHISTORIC  RACES. 


CIENTISTS  have  as- 
cribed to  the  Mound 
Builders  varied  origins, 
and  though  their  diver- 
gence of  opinion  may  for 
a time  seem  incompati- 
ble with  a thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  and 
tend  to  a confusion  of  ideas,  no 
doubt  whatever  can  exist  as  to 
the  comparative  accuracy  of 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  some 
of  them.  That  this  continent  is 
co-existent  with  the  world  of 
the  ancients  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ; the  results  of  all  scien- 
tific investigations,  down  to  the  present  time, 
combine  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  co-exist- 
ence of  the  two  continents  Historians  and 
learned  men  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  Hew  World;  the  general 
conclusions  arrived  at  are,  that  the  ancients 
came  from  the  east  by  way  of  Beliring’s 
Strait,  subsequent  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
1757  A.  M.  The  ancient  mounds  and  earth- 
works scattered  over  the  entire  continent  tend 
jy 


to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  Mound  Build- 
ers were  people  who  had  been  engaged  in 
raising  elevations  prior  to  their  advent  upon 
this  continent.  They  possessed  religious 
orders  corresponding,  in  external  show,  at 
least,  with  the  Essenes  or  Theraputse  of  the 
pre-Christian  and  Christian  epochs,  and  to 
the  reformed  Theraputac,  or  monks,  of  the 
present. 

Every  memento  of  their  coming  and  their 
stay  which  has  descended  to  us  is  an  evidence 
of  their  civilized  condition. 

The  free  copper  found  within  the  tumuli, 
the  open  veins  of  the  Superior  and  Iron 
Mountain  copper  mines,  with  all  the  imple- 
ments of  ancient  mining,  such  as  ladders, 
levers,  chisels  and  hammer-heads,  discovered 
by  the  explorers  of  the  Horthwest  and  the 
Mississip])i,  are  conclusive  proofs  that  these 
prehistoric  people  were  highly  civilized,  and 
that  many  flourishing  colonies  were  spread 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Within  the  last  few  years  great  advances 
have  been  made  toward  the  discovery  of  an- 
tiquities, whether  pertaining  to  remains  of 
organic  or  inorganic  nature.  Together  with 
many  small  but  telling  relics  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  fossils  of  pre- 
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historic  animals  have  been  unearthed  from 
end  to  end  of  this  continent,  many  of  which 
are  remains  of  enormous  animals  long  since 
extinct.  Many  writers  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  continent, 
and  from  whence  they  came,  have  fixed  a 
period  of  a second  immigration  a few  centu- 
ries prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and,  unlike 
tlie  first  expeditions,  to  have  traversed  North- 
eastern Asia  to  its  Arctic  confines,  then  east 
to  Lehring’s  Strait,  thus  reaching  the  New 
AVorld  by  the  same  route  as  the  first  immi- 
grants, and,  after  many  years^  i’esidence  in  the 
North,  pushed  southward  and  commingled 
with  and  soon  acquired  the  characteristics  of 
the  descendants  of  the  first  colonists. 

Tlie  Esquimaux  of  North  America,  the 
Samoieds  of  Asia  and  the  Laplanders  of  Eu- 
rope are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  family; 
and  this  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the 
affinity  which  exists  in  their  languages.  The 
researches  of  Humboldt  have  traced  the  Mex- 
icans to  the  vicinity  of  Behring’s  Strait; 
whence  it  is  conjectured  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  Peruvians  and  other  tribes,  came  origi- 
nally from  Asia. 

Since  this  theory  is  accepted  by  most  anti- 
quarians, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
from  the  discovery  of  what  may  be  termed 
an  overland  route  to  what  was  then  consid- 
ered an  eastern  extension  of  that  country, 
that  the  immigration  increased  annually  until 
the  new  continent  became  densely  populated. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  cities  discovered  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America  prove  that  this  conti- 
nent was  densely  populated  by  a civilized  peo- 
ple prior  to  the  Indian  or  the  Caucasian  races. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  indeed 
the  country  from  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Great 
Lakes  southeast  to  the  Gulf  and  southwest 
to  Mexico,  abound  in  monumental  evidences 
of  a race  of  people  much  further  advanced 


in  civilization  than  the  Montezumas  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  remains  of  walls  and  fortifications 
found  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  earth-works 
of  Vincennes  and  throughout  the  valley  of 
the  Wabash,  the  mounds  scattered  over  the 
several  Southern  States,  also  in  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  are  evidences  of  the 
advancement  of  the  people  of  that  day  toward 
a comparative  knowledge  of  man  and  cosmol- 
ogy. At  the  mouth  of  Fourteen-mile  Creek, 
in  Clark  County,  Indiana,  there  stands  one  of 
these  old  monuments,  known  as  the  “ Stone 
Fort.”  It  is  an  unmistakable  heir-loom  of  a 
great  and  ancient  people,  and  must  have 
formed  one  of  their  most  important  posts. 

In  Posey  County,  on  the  Wabash,  ten  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  River,  is 
another  remarkable  evidence  of  the  great 
numbers  once  inhabiting  that  country.  This 
is  known  as  the  “ Bone  Bank,”  on  account  of 
the  human  bones  continually  washed  out  from 
the  river  bank.  This  process  of  unearthing 
the  ancient  remains  has  been  going  on  since 
the  remembrance  of  the  earliest  white  settler, 
and  various  relics  of  artistic  wares  are  found 
in  that  portion  of  Indiana.  Another  great 
circular  earth- work  is  found  near  New  Wash- 
ington, and  a stone  fort  near  the  village  of 
Deputy. 

Vigo,  Jasper,  Sullivan,  Switzerland  and 
Ohio  counties  can  boast  of  a liberal  endow- 
ment of  works  of  antiquity,  and  the  entire 
State  of  Indiana  abounds  with  numerous  rel- 
ics of  the  handiwork  of  the  extinct  race. 
Many  of  the  ancient  and  curiously  devised 
implements  and  wares  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
State  Museum  at  Indianapolis. 

The  origin  of  the  red  men,  or  American 
Indians,  is  a subject  which  interests  all  read- 
ers. It  is  a favorite  with  the  ethnologist, 
even  as  it  is  one  of  deep  concern  to  the  ordi- 
nary  reader. 
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Tlie  difference  of  opinion  concerning  oi;r 
aboriginals,  among  authors  who  have  made  a 
profound  study  of  races,  is  both  curious  and 
interesting. 

Blumenbach  treats  them  as  a distinct  vari- 
ety of  the  human  family.  Dr.  Latham  ranks 
them  among  the  Mongolidae.  Morton,  Nott 
and  Glidden  claim  for  the  red  men  a distinct 
origin. 

Dr.  Robert  Brown,  our  latest  authority, 
gives  them  as  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  is  cer- 
tainly well  sustained  by  all  evidence  which 
has  thus  far  been  discovered  bearing  upon  the 
question. 

Differences  arising  among  communities 
produced  dissensions,  which  tended  to  form 
factions  and  tribes,  which  culminated  in  wars 
and  gradual  descent  from  a state  of  civiliza- 
tion to  that  of  barbarism. 

The  art  of  hunting  not  only  supplied  the 
Indian  with  food,  but,  like  that  of  war,  was 
a means  of  gratifying  his  love  of  distinction. 
The  male  children,  as  soon  as  they  acquired 
sufficient  age  and  strength,  were  furnished 
with  a bow  and  arrow,  and  taught  to  shoot 
birds  and  other  small  game. 

Their  general  councils  were  composed  of 
the  chiefs  and  old  men.  When  in  council 
they  usually  sat  in  concentric  circles  around 
the  speaker,  and  each  individual,  notwith- 
standing the  fiery  passions  that  rankled  within, 
preserved  an  exterior  as  immovable  as  if  cast 
in  bronze.  Laws  governing  their  councils 
were  as  strictly  enforced  and  observed  as  are 
those  of  similar  bodies  among  modern  civil- 
ized and  enlightened  races. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Indians  were  of  the 
simplest  and  rudest  character. 

The  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  were  some- 
times more  spacious,  and  constructed  with 
greater  care,  but  of  the  same  materials,  which 
were  generally  the  barks  of  trees. 

Though  principally  depending  on  hunting 


for  food,  they  also  cultivated  small  patches  of 
corn,  the  labor  being  performed  by  the  women, 
their  condition  being  little  better  than  slaves. 

EXPLORATIONS  BY  THE  WHITES. 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  meridian  line  which  forms  also 
the  western  boundary  of  Ohio,  extending  due 
north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
River;  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash;  on  the  w’est  by  a line  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  Wabash  River  from 
its  mouth  to  a point  where  a due  north  line 
from  the  town  of  Vincennes  would  lakt  touch 
the  shore  of  said  river,  and  thence  directly 
north  to  Lake  Michigan;  and  on  the  north 
by  said  lake  and  an  east  and  west  line  ten 
miles  north  of  the  extreme  south  end  of  the 
lake,  and  extending  to  its  intersection  with 
the  aforesaid  meridian,  the  W'est  boundary  of 
Ohio.  These  boundaries  include  an  area  of 
33,809  square  miles,  lying  between  37°  47' 
and  41°  50'  north  latitude,  and  between  7° 
45'  and  11°  1'  west  longitude  from  Wash- 
ington. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, in  1492,  more  than  150  years  passed 
before  any  portion  of  the  territory  now  com- 
prised within  the  above  limits  was  explored 
by  Europeans.  Colonies  were  established  by 
rival  European  powers  in  Florida,  Virginia 
and  Rova  Scotia,  but  not  until  1670-’72  did 
the  first  white  travelers  venture  as  far  into 
the  Northwest  as  Indiana  or  Lake  Michigan. 

These  explorers  were  Frenchmen  by  the 
names  of  Claude  Allouez  and  Claude  Dablon, 
who  probably  visited  that  portion  of  the  State 
north  of  the  Kankakee  River.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  M.  Joliet,  an  agent  of  the  French 
Colonial  Government,  accompanied  by  James 
Marquette,  a Catholic  missionary,  made  an 
exploring  trip  as  far  westward  as  the  Missis 
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sippi,  tlie  banks  of  which  they  reached  June 
17,  1673. 

In  1682  La  Salle  explored  the  West,  but 
it  is  not  known  that  he  entered  the  region 
now  embraced  within  the  State  of  Indiana. 
He  took  formal  possession  of  all  the  Missis- 
sippi region  in  the  name  of  Louis,  King  of 
France,  and  called  the  country  Louisiana, 
which  included  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Indiana.  At  the  same  time  Spain  claimed 
all  the  country  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  thus  the  two  countries  became  com- 
petitors for  the  extension  of  domain,  and 
soon  caused  the  several  Indian  tribes  (who 
were  actually  in  possession  of  the  country) 
to  take  sides,  and  a continual  state  of  warfare 
was  the  result.  The  Great  Miami  Confed- 
eracy ot  Indians,  the  Miamis  proper  (an- 
ciently the  Twightwees),  being  the  eastern 
and  most  powerful  tribe,  their  country  ex- 
tended from  the  Scioto  Kiver  west  to  the 
Illinois  River.  These  Indians  were  frequently 
visited  by  fur  traders  and  missionaries  from 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  creeds.  The 
Five  Nations,  so  called,  were  tribes  farther 
east,  and  not  connected  with  Indiana  history. 

The  first  settlement  made  by  the  white 
man  in  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of 
Indiana  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  then 
Jinown  as  the  Ouabache,  the  name  given  it 
by  the  French  explorers,  now  the  river 
Wabash.  Francis  Morgan  de  Vinsenne,  who 
served  in  a military  regiment  (French)  in 
Canada  as  early  as  1720,  and  on  the  lakes  in 
1725,  first  made  his  advent  at  Vincennes, 
possibly  as  early  as  1732.  Records  show 
him  there  January  5,  1735  He  was  killed 
in  a war  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians  in  1736. 
The  town  which  he  founded  bore  his  name, 
Vinsenne,  until  1749,  when  it  was  changed 
to  Vincennes. 

Post  Vincennes  w^as  certainly  occupied 
prior  to  the  date  given  by  Vinsenne,  as  a 


letter  from  Father  Marest,  dated  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  November  9,  1712,  reads  as  follows; 
“ The  French  have  established  a fort  upon  the 
river  Wabash,  and  want  a missionary,  and 
Father  Mermet  has  been  sent  to  them.”  Mer- 
niet  was  therefore  the  first  preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity stationed  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Vincennes  has  ever  been  a stronghold  of 
Catholicism.  Contemporaneous  with  the 
church  at  Vincennes  was  a missionary  work 
among  the  Oiiiateiions,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Wea  River,  which  was  of  but  short 
duration. 

NATIONAL  POLICIES. 

The  wars  in  which  France  and  England 
were  engaged,  from  1680  to  1697,  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  colonies  of  those  nations 
in  North  America.  The  English,  jealous  of 
the  French,  resorted  to  all  available  means  to 
extend  their  domain  westward,  the  French 
equally  active  in  pressing  their  claims  east- 
ward and  south.  Roth  sides  succeeded  in 
securing  savage  allies,  and  for  many  years 
the  pioneer  settlers  were  harrassed  and  cruelly 
murdered  by  the  Indians  who  were  serving 
the  purposes  of  one  or  the  other  contending 
nations. 

France  continued  her  effort  to  connect 
Canada  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a chain 
of  trading-posts  and  colonies,  which  increased 
the  jealousy  of  England  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  French  and  Indian  w^ar. 

This  war  was  terminated  in  1763  by  a 
treaty  at  Paris,  by  which  France  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  all  of  North  America  east  of 
the  Mississippi  except  New  Orleans  and  the 
island  on  which  it  is  situated. 

The  British  policy,  after  getting  entire 
control  of  the  Indiana  territory,  w'as  still 
unfavorable  to  its  growth  in  population.  In 
1765  the  total  number  of  French  families 
within  the  limits  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
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toiy  did  not  exceed  GOO.  These  were  in 
settlements  about  Detroit,  along  the  river 
Wabash,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Char- 
tres on  the  Mississippi. 

Of  these  families,  eighty-five  resided  at 
Post  Vincennes,  fourteen  at  Fort  Ouiatenon, 
on  the  Wabash,  and  ten  at  the  confluence  of 
the  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph  rivers. 

The  colonial  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment opposed  any  measures  which  might 
strengthen  settlements  in  the  interior  of  this 
country,  lest  they  become  self-supporting  and 
independent  of  the  mother  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  shrewd  statesman 
and  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  saw  from  the 
first  that  actual  occupation  of  western  lands 
was  the  only  way  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  foreigners  and  Indians. 

He  accordingly  engaged  a scientific  corps, 
and  sent  them  to  the  Mississippi  to  ascertain 
the  point  on  that  river  intersected  by  latitude 
36°  30',  the  southern  limit  of  the  State,  and 
to  measure  its  distance  to  the  Ohio.  He 
entrusted  the  military  operations  in  that 
quarter  to  General  Clark,  with  instructions 
to  select  a strong  position  near  the  point 
named,  and  erect  a fort,  and  garrison  the  same, 
for  protecting  the  settlers,  and  to  extend  his 
conquests  northward  to  the  lakes.  Conform- 
ing to  instructions.  General  Clark  erected 
“Fort  Jefferson,”  on  the  Mississippi,  a few 
miles  above  the  southern  limit. 

The  result  of  these  operations  was  the 
addition  to  Virginia  of  the  vast  Northwestern 
Territory.  The  simple  fact  that  a chain  of 
forts  was  established  by  the  Americans  in 
this  vast  region,  convinced  the  British  Com- 
missioners that  wc  had  entitled  ourselves  to 
the  land. 

During  this  time  other  minor  events  were 
transpiring  outside  the  territory  in  question, 
which  subsequently  promoted  the  early  set- 
tling of  portions  of  Indiana. 


On  February  11,  1781,  a wagoner  named 
Irvin  Hinton  was  sent  from  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, to  Harrodsburg  for  a load  of  j^rovi- 
sions. 

Two  young  men,  Richard  Rue  and  George 
Holman,  aged  respectively  nineteen  and  six- 
teen years,  accompanied  Hinton  as  guards. 
When  eight  miles  from  Louisville  they  were 
surprised  and  captured  by  the  renegade  white 
man,  Simon  Girty,  and  twelve  Indian  war- 
riors. They  were  inarched  hurriedly  for 
three  days  through  deep  snow,  when  they 
reached  the  Indian  village  of  Wa-proc-ca- 
nat-ta.  Hinton  was  burned  at  the  stake.  Rue 
and  Holman  were  adopted  in  the  tribe,  and 
remained  three  years,  when  Rue  made  his 
escape,  and  Holman,  about  the  same  time, 
was  ransomed  by  relatives  in  Kentucky.  The 
two  men  were  the  first  white  men  to  settle 
in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  where  they  lived 
to  a good  old  age,  and  died  at  their  homes 
two  miles  south  of  Richmond. 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  COLONEL  GEORGE  ROGERS 
CLARK. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark,  a native  of  Virginia,  who 
resided  in  Kentucky  at  the  above  date,  con- 
ceived a plan  of  opening  up  and  more  rapidly 
settling  the  great  Northwest.  That  portion 
of  the  West  called  Kentucky  was  occupied  by 
Henderson  & Co.,  who  pretended  to  own  the 
land,  and  held  it  at  a high  price.  Colonel 
Clark  wished  to  test  the  validity  of  their 
claim,  and  adjust  the  government  of  the 
country  so  as  to  encourage  immigration.  He 
accordingly  called  a meeting  of  the  citizens 
at  Harrodstown,  to  assemble  June  6,  1776, 
and  consider  the  claims  of  the  company,  and 
consult  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
country. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and  delegates  elected  to  confer  with 
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the  State  of  "Virginia  as  to  the  propriety  of 
attaclung  the  new  country  as  a county  to 
tliat  State. 

Many  causes  prevented  a consummation 
of  this  object  until  1778.  Virginia  was 
favorable  to  the  enterprise,  but  would  not 
take  action  as  a State;  but  Governor  Henry 
■and  a few  other  Virginia  gentlemen  assisted 
Colonel  Clark  all  they  could.  Accordingly 
Clark  organized  his  expedition.  He  took  in 
stores  at  Pittsburg  and  "Wheeling,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Ohio  to  the  “ falls,”  where 
he  constructed  some  light  fortifications. 

At  this  time  Post  Vincennes  comprised 
about  400  militia,  and  it  was  a daring  under-- 
takingfor  Colonel  Clark,  with  his  small  force, 
to  go  up  against  it  and  Kaskaskia,  as  he  had 
planned.  Some  of  his  men,  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  situation,  deserted  him. 

He  conducted  himself  so  as  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  the  French,  and  through  them 
the  Indians  to  some  extent,  as  both  these 
people  were  very  bitter  against  the  British, 
who  had  possession  of  the  lake  region. 

From  the  nature  of  the  situation  Clark 
concluded  to  take  Kaskaskia  first,  which  he 
did,  and  succeeded  by  kindness  in  winning 
them  to  his  standard.  It  was  diflBcult,  how- 
ever, for  him  to  induce  the  French  to  accept 
the  Continental  paper  in  payment  for  provi- 
sions. Colonel  Vigo,  a Frenchman  who  had 
a trading  establishment  there,  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  ac- 
cept the  paper.  Colonel  Vigo  sold  coffee  at 
$1  a pound,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  at 
an  equally  reasonable  price. 

The  post  at  Vincennes,  defended  by  Fort 
Sackville,  was  the  next  and  all-important 
position  to  possess.  Father  Gibault,  of  Kas- 
kaskia, who  also  had  charge  of  the  church 
at  Vincennes,  being  friendly  to  the  Amer- 
icans, used  his  influence  with  the  people  of 
the  garrison,  and  won  them  to  Clark’s  stand- 


ard. They  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Virginia,  and  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Colonel  Clark  here  concluded  treaties 
with  the  several  Indian  tribes,  and  placed 
Captain  Leonard  Helm,  an  American,  in 
command  of  Vincennes.  On  learning  the 
successful  termination  of  Clark’s  expedition', 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  declared 
all  the  settlers  west  of  the  Ohio  organized 
into  a county  of  that  State,  to  be  known  as 
“ Illinois  ” ( ’ounty ; but  before  the  provisions 
of  the  law  could  be  made  effective,  Henry 
Hamilton,  the  British  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Detroit,  collected  an  army  of  thirty  regu^ 
lars,  fifty  French  volunteers  and  400  Indians, 
and  moved  upon  and  took  Post  Vincennes  in 
December,  1778.  Captain  Helm  and  a man 
named  Henry  were  the  only  Americans  at 
the  fort,  the  only  members  of  the  garrison. 
Captain  Helm  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
French  disarmed. 

Colonel  Clark  was  at  Kaskaskia  when  he 
learned  of  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  and  de- 
termined to  retake  the  place.  He  gathered 
together  what  force  he  could  (170  men),  and 
on  the  6th  of  February  started  from  Kas- 
kaskia, and  crossed  the  river  of  that  name. 
The  weather  was  wet,  and  the  lowlands  cov- 
ered with  water.  He  had  to  resort  to  shoot- 
ing such  game  as  chanced  to  be  found  to 
furnish  provisions,  and  use  all  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  he  possessed  to  nerve  his  little  force 
to  press  forward.  He  waded  the  water  and 
shared  all  the  hardships  and  privations  with 
his  men.  They  reached  the  Little  "Wabash 
on  the  13th.  The  river  was  overflowing  the 
lowlands  from  recent  rains.  Two  days  were 
here  consumed  in  crossing  the  stream.  The 
succeeding  days  they  marched  through  water 
much  of  the  time,  reaching  the  Big  Wabash 
on  the  night  of  the  17th.  The  18th  and 
19th  were  consumed  trying  to  cross  the  river. 
Finally  canoes  were  constructed,  and  the 
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entire  force  crossed  the  main  stream,  but  to 
find  the  lowlands  under  water  and  consider- 
able ice  formed  from  recent  cold.  His  men 
mutinied  and  refused  to  proceed.  All  the 
persuasions  of  Clark  had  no  effect  upon  the 
half-starved,  and  half-frozen,  soldiers. 

In  one  company  was  a small  drummer  boy, 
and  also  a Sergeant  who  stood  six  feet  two 
inches  in  socks,  and  stout  and  athletic.  He 
was  devoted  to  Clark.  The  General  mounted 
the  little  drummer  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Sergeant,  and  ordered  him  to  plunge  into  the 
water,  half-frozen  as  it  was.  He  did  so,  the 
little  boy  beating  the  charge  from  his  lofty 
position,  while  Clark,  sword  in  hand,  fol- 
lowed them,  gi\dng  the  command  as  he  threw 
aside  the  floating  ice,  “Forward.”  The  effect 
was  electrical;  the  men  hoisted  their  guns 
above  their  heads,  and_plunged  into  the  water 
and  followed  their  determined  leader.  On 
arriving  within  two  miles  of  the  fort.  General 
Clark  halted  his  little  band,  and  sent  in  a 
letter  demanding  a surrender,  to  which  die 
received  no  reply.  He  next  ordered  Lieu- 
tenant Bayley  with  fourteen  men  to  advance 
and  fire  on  the  fort,  while  the  main  body 
moved  in  another  direction  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  strongest  portion  of  the  town. 
Clark  then  demanded  Hamilton’s  surrender 
immediately  or  he  would  be  treated  as  a 
murderer.  Hamilton  made  reply,  indignantly 
refusing  to  surrender.  After  one  hour  more 
of  fighting,  Hamilton  proposed  a truce  of 
three  days.  Clark’s  reply  was,  that  nothing 
would  be  accepted  but  an  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Hamilton  and  the  garrison.  In 
less  than  an  hour  Clark  dictated  the  terms  of 
surrender,  February  24,  1779. 

Of  this  expedition,  of  its  results,  of  its 
importance,  as  well  as  of  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  a volume  would  not 
sufiice  for  the  details. 

This  expedition  and  its  gigantic  results 


has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in 
modern  times,  when  we  consider  that  by 
it  the  whole  territory  now  included  in  the 
three  great  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  was  added  to  the  Union,  and  so 
admitted  by  the  British  Commissioners  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  But  for  the 
results  of  this  expedition,  our  western  bound- 
ary would  have  been  the  Ohio  instead  of  the 
Mississippi.  When  we  consider  the  vast 
area  of  territory  embracing  2,000,000  people, 
the  human  mind  is  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  its  effects;  and  we  can  but  wonder  that  a 
force  of  170  men,  the  whole  number  of  Clark’s 
troops,  should  by  this  single  action  have  pro- 
duced such  important  results. 

General  Clark  reinstated  Captain  Helm  in 
command  of  Yincennes,  with  instructions  to 
subdue  the  marauding  Indians,  which  he  did, 
and  soon  comparative  quiet  was  restored  on 
Indiana  soil. 

The  whole  credit  of  this  conquest  belongs 
to  General  Clark  and  Colonel  Francis  Yigo. 
The  latter  was  a Sardinian  by  birth.  He 
served  for  a time  in  the  Spanish  army,  but 
left  the  army  and  engaged  in  trading  with  the 
Indians,  and  attained  to  great  popularity  and 
influence  among  them,  as  well  as  making 
considerable  money.  He  devoted  his  time, 
influence  and  means  in  aid  of  the  Clark 
expedition  and  the  cause  of  the  United  States. 


Colonel  John  Todd,  Lieutenant  for  the 
County  of  Illinois,  visited  Yincennes  and 
Kaskaskia  in  the  spring  of  1779,  and  organ- 
ized temporary  civil  government.  He  also 
proceeded  to  adjust  the  disputed  land  claim. 
With  this  view  he  organized  a court  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  at  Yincennes.  This 
court  was  composed  of  several  magistrates, 
and  presided  over  by  Colonel  J.  M.  P.  Legras, 
who  was  then  commander  of  the  post. 
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This  court,  from  precedent,  began  to  grant 
lands  to  tlie  French  and  American  inhabitants. 
Forty-eight  thousand  acres  had  been  disposed 
of  in  this  manner  up  to  1787,  when  the  prac- 
tice was  prohibited  by  General  Harraar. 

In  the  fall  of  1780  La  Balma,  a French- 
man, made  an  attempt  to  capture  the  British 
garrison  of  Detroit  by  leading  an  expedition 
against  it  from  Kaskaskia. 

He  marched  with  his  small  force  to  the 
British  trading-post  at  the  head  of  the  Mau- 
jnee,  where  Fort  Wayne  now  stands,  plun- 
dered the  British  traders  and  Indians,  and 
retired.  While  in  camp  on  his  retreat,  he 
was  attacked  by  a band  of  Miamis;  a number 
of  his  men  were  killed,  and  the  expedition 
was  ruined.  In  this  manner  war  continued 
between  the  Americans  and  their  enemies 
until  1783,  when  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
concluded,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Indiana  territory  be- 
longed by  conquest  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

In  January,  1783,  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  State  resolved  to  cede  the  territory  to 
the  United  States.  The  proposition  made  by 
Virginia  was  accepted  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  transfer  confirmed  early  in  1784.  The 
conditions  of  the  transfer  of  the  territory 
to  the  United  States  were,  that  the  State  of 
Virginia  should  be  reimbursed  for  all  expen- 
ditures incurred  in  exploring  and  protecting 
settlers  in  the  territory,  that  150,000  acres 
of  land  should  be  granted  to  General  Clark 
and  his  band  of  soldiers,  who  conquered  the 
French  and  British  and  annexed  the  terri- 
tory to  Virginia. 

After  the  above  deed  of  cession  had  been 
accepted  by  Congi’ess,  in  the  spring  of  1784, 
the  matter  of  the  future  government  of  the 
territory  was  referred  to  a committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Jefferson,  of  Virginia; 
Chase,  of  Maryland;  and  Howell,  of  Rhode 


Island;  which  committee,  among  other 
things,  reported  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  territory  after  1800,  but  this 
article  of  the  ordinance  was  rejected. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  has  an  interesting 
history.  Considerable  controversy  has  been 
indulged  in  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  framing  it.  This  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  Nathan  Dane;  and  to  Rufus  King  and 
Timothy  Pickering  belongs  the  credit  for 
the  clause  prohibiting  slavery  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  vainly  tried  to  secure  a 
system  of  government  for  the  Northwestern 
Territory  excluding  slavery  therefrom.  The 
South  invariably  voted  him  down. 

In  July,  1787,  an  organizing  act  without 
the  slavery  clause  was  pending,  which  was 
supposed  would  secure  its  passage.  Congress 
was  in  session  in  New  York.  July  6 Rev. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Massachusetts,  came  to 
New  York  in  the  interest  of  some  land  spec- 
ulators in  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  was 
a graduate  of  Yale;  had  taken  the  degrees  of 
the  three  learned  professions — medicine,  law 
and  divinity.  As  a scientist,  in  America 
his  name  stood  second  only  to  that  of 
Franklin. 

He  was  a courtly  gentleman  of  the  old 
style.  He  readily  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Southern  leaders.  Ho 
wished  to  purchase  5,600,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  new  Territory.  Jefferson  and  his  ad- 
ministration desired  to  make  a record  on  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  this  was  a 
rare  opportunity.  Massachusetts  representa- 
tives could  not  vote  against  Cutler’s  scheme, 
as  many  of  their  constituents  were  interested 
in  the  measure;  Southern  members  were 
already  committed.  Thus  Cutler  held  the 
key  to  the  situation,  and  dictated  terms, 
which  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
Territory  forever. 
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2.  Providing  one-thirty-sixth  of  all  the 
land  for  public  schools. 

3.  Be  it  forever  remembered  that  this 
compact  declares  that  religion,  morality  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  always  be 
encouraged. 

Dr.  Cutler  planted  himself  on  this  plat- 
form, and  would  not  yield,  stating  that 
unless  they  could  procure  the  lands  under 
desirable  conditions  and  surroundings,  they 
did  not  want  it.  July  13,  1787,  the  bill 
became  a law.  Thus  the  great  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin— a vast  empire— were  consecrated  to 
freedom,  intelligence  and  morality. 

October  6,  1787,  Congress  elected  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair  Governor  of  the  North- 
western Territory.  He  assumed  his  official 
duties  at  Marietta,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
treat  with  the  Indians,  and  organize  a Terri- 
torial government.  He  first  organized  a 
court  at  Marietta,  consisting  of  three  judges, 
himself  being  president  of  the  court. 

The  Gov^ernor  with  the  judges  then  visited 
Kaskaskia,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  civil 
government,  having  previously  instructed  Ma- 
jor Hamtramck,  at  Vincennes,  to  present  the 
policy  of  the  new  administration  to  the  sev- 
eral Indian  tribes,  and  ascertain  their  feelings 
in  regard  to  acquiescing  in  the  new  order  of 
things.  They  received  the  messenger  with 
cool  indifference,  which,  when  reported  to  the 
Governor,  convinced  him  that  nothing  short 
of  military  force  would  command  compliance 
with  the  civil  law.  He  at  once  proceeded  to 
Fort  Washington,  to  consult  with  General 
Harmar  as  to  future  action.  In  the  mean- 
time he  intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  Winthrop  Sargent,  the  settlement 
of  the  disputed  land  claims,  who  found  it  an 
arduous  task,  and  in  his  report  states  that 


he  found  the  records  had  been  so  falsified, 
vouchers  destroyed,  and  other  crookedness, 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  get  at  a just 
settlement,  which  proves  that  the  abuse  of 
public  trust  is  not  a very  recent  discovery. 

The  General  Court  in  1790,  acting  Gov- 
ernor Sargent  presiding,  passed  stringent 
laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liq^ 
uors  to  Indians,  and  also  to  soldiers  within 
ten  miles  of  any  military  post;  also  prohib- 
iting any  games  of  chance  within  the  Terri- 
tory. 

Winthrop  Sargent’s  administration  was 
highly  eulogized  by  the  citizens.  He  had 
succeeded  in  settling  the  disputed  land  ques- 
tion satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  had  estab- 
lished in  good  order  the  machinery  of  a free, 
wise  and  good  government.  In  the  same  ad- 
dress Major  Hamtramck  also  received  a fair 
share  of  praise  for  his  judicious  management 
of  public  affairs. 

The  consultation  of  Governor  St.  Clair  and 
General  Harmar,  at  Fort  Washington,  ended 
in  deciding  to  raise  a large  military  force 
and  thoroughly  chastise  the  Indians  about 
the  head  of  the  Wabash.  Accordingly  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  w’ere  called  upon  for 
troops,  and  1,800  men  were  mustered  at  Fort 
Steuben,  and,  with  the  garrison  of  that  fort, 
joined  the  forces  at  Vincennes  under  Major 
Hamtramck,  who  proceeded  up  the  Wabash 
as  far  as  the  Vermillion  River,  destroying 
villages,  but  without  finding  an  enemy  to 
oppose  him. 

General  Harmar,  with  1,450  men,  marched 
from  Fort  Washington  to  the  Maumee,  and 
began  punishing  the  Indians,  but  with  little 
success.  The  expedition  marched  from  Fort 
Washington  September  30,  and  returned  to 
that  place  November  4,  having  lost  during 
the  expedition  183  men  killed  and  thirty- 
one  wounded. 

General  Harmar’s  defeat  alarmed  as  well 
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as  aroused  the  citizens  in  the  frontier  counties 
of  Virginia.  They  reasoned  that  the  sav- 
ages’ success  would  invite  an  invasion  of 
frontier  Virginia. 

A memorial  to  this  effect  was  presented 
before  the  State  General  Assembly.  This 
memorial  caused  the  Legislature  to  authorize 
the  Governor  to  use  such  means  as  he  might 
deem  necessary  for  defensive  operations. 

Tlie  Governor  called  upon  the  western 
counties  of  Virginia  for  militia;  at  the  same 
time  Charles  Scott  was  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Kentucky  militia,  now  pre- 
paring for  defending  their  frontier. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture reaching  Congress,  that  body  at  once 
constituted  a board  of  war  consisting  of  five 
men.  March  9,  1791,  General  Knox,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  wrote  to  General  Scott  recom- 
mending an  expedition  against  the  Indians 
on  the  Wabash. 

General  Scott  moved  into  the  Indian  set- 
tlements, reached  the  Wabash;  the  Indians 
principally  fled  before  his  forces.  He  de- 
stroyed many  villages,  killed  thirty-two  war- 
riors and  took  fifty-eight  prisoners;  the 
wretched  condition  of  his  horses  prevented 
further  pursuit. 

March  3,  1791,  Congress  invested  Govern- 
or St.Clair  with  the  command  of  3,000  troops, 
and  he  was  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  march  to  the  Miami  village  and  es- 
tablish a strong  and  permanent  military  post 
there.  The  Secretary  of  War  gave  him  strict 
orders,  that  after  establishing  a permanent 
base  at  the  Miami  village,  he  seek  the  enemy 
with  all  his  available  force  and  make  them 
feel  the  effects  of  the  superiority  of  the  whites. 

Previous  to  marching  a strong  force  to  the 
Miami  town.  Governor  St.  Clair,  June  25, 
1791,  authorized  General  Wilkinson,  with 
500  mounted  men,  to  move  against  the  In- 
dians on  the  Wabash.  General  Wilkinson 


reported  the  results  of  this  expedition  as  fol- 
lows: “ I have  destroyed  the  chief  town  of 

the  Ouiatenon  nation,  and  have  made  prisoners 
of  the  sons  and  sisters  of  the  King;  I have 
burned  a Kickapoo  village,  and  cut  down 
400  acres  of  corn  in  the  milk.” 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  ST.  CLAIR  AND  WAYNE. 

The  Indians  had  been  seriously  damaged 
by  Llarmar,  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  but  were 
far  from  subdued.  The  British  along  the 
Canada  frontier  gave  them  much  encourage- 
ment to  continue  the  warfare. 

In  September,  1791,  St.  Clair  moved  from 
Fort  Washington  with  a force  of  2,000  men 
and  a number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  and  No- 
vember 3 he  reached  the  headwaters  of  the 
Wabash,  where  Fort  Recovery  was  afterward 
erected,  and  here  the  army  camped,  consist- 
ing of  1,400  effective  men;  on  the  morning 
of  November  4 the  army  advanced  and  en- 
gaged the  Indians  1,200  strong. 

The  Americans  were  disastrously  defeated, 
having  thirty-nine  officers  and  539  men 
killed  and  missing,  twenty-two  officers  and 
232  men  wounded.  Several  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  all  their  provisions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians;  estimated  loss  in  prop- 
erty, $32,000. 

Although  no  particular  blame  was  attached 
to  Governor  St.  Clair  for  the  loss  in  his  ex- 
pedition, yet  he  resigned  the  office  of  Major- 
General,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anthony 
Wayne,  a distinguished  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. 

General  Wayne  organized  his  forces  at 
Pittsburg,  and  in  October,  1793,  moved  west- 
ward from  that  point  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  3,600  men. 

He  proposed  an  offensive  campaign.  The 
Indians,  instigated  by  the  British,  insisted 
that  the  Ohio  River  should  be  the  boundary 
between  their  lands  and  the  lands  of  the 
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United  States,  and  were  sure  they  could 
maintain  that  line. 

General  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  joined  General 
Wayne  with  1,600  mounted  men.  They 
erected  Fort  Defiance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Auglaize  River.  August  15  the  army 
moved  toward  the  British  fort,  near  the 
rapids  of  the  Maumee,  where,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  20,  they  defeated  2,000 
Indians  and  British  almost  within  range  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  About  900  American 
troops  were  actually  engaged.  The  Ameri- 
cans lost  thirty-three  killed  and  100  wound- 
ed, the  enemy’s  loss  being  more  than  double. 
Wayne  remained  in  that  region  for  three 
days,  destroying  villages  and  crops,  then  re- 
turned to  Fort  Defiance,  destroying  every- 
thing pertaining  to  Indian  subsistence  for 
many  miles  on  each  side  of  his  route. 

September  14,  1794,  General  Wayne 
moved  his  army  in  the  direction  of  the  de- 
serted Miami  villages  at  the  confluence  of 
St.  Joseph’s  and  St.  Mary’s  rivers,  arriving 
October  17,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
site  of  Fort  Wayne  was  selected.  The  fort  was 
completed  November  22,  and  garrisoned  by 
a strong  detachment  of  infantry  and  artillery 
commanded  by  Colonel  John  F.  Hamtramck, 
who  gave  to  the  new  fort  the  name  of  Fort 
Wayne.  General  Wayne  soon  after  con- 
cluded a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians  at 
Greenville,  in  1795. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INDIANA  TERRITORY. 

On  the  final  success  of  American  arms  and 
diplomacy  in  1796,  the  principal  town  within 
the  present  State  of  Indiana  was  Vincennes, 
which  comprised  fifty  houses,  presenting  a 
thrifty  appearance.  Besides  Vincennes  there 
was  a small  settlement  near  where  Law- 
reneeburg  now  stands.  There  were  several 
other  small  settlements  and  trading-posts  in 
the  present  limits  of  Indiana,  and  the  num- 


ber of  civilized  inhabitants  in  the  Territory 
was  estimated  at  4,875. 

The  Territory  of  Indiana  was  organized  by 
act  of  Congress,  May  7,  1800,  the  material 
features  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  remaining 
in  force,  and  the  inhabitants  were  invested 
with  all  the  rights  and  advantages  granted 
and  secured  by  that  ordinance. 

The  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Vin- 
cennes. May  13,  1800,  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, a native  of  Virginia,  was  appointed 
Governor,  and  J ohn  Gibson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  of  the  Territory;  soon  after  Will- 
iam Clark,  Henry  Vanderburg  and  John 
GriflBn  were  appointed  Territorial  Judges. 

Governor  Harrison  arrived  at  Vincennes 
January  10,  1801,  when  he  called  together 
the  Judges  of  the  Territory  to  pass  such  laws 
as  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  new  govern- 
ment. This  session  began  March  3, 1801. 

From  this  time  to  1810,  the  principal  sub- 
jects which  attracted  the  citizens  of  Indiana 
were  land  speculations,  the  question  of  Afri- 
can slavery,  and  the  hostile  views  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Shawnee  chief,  Tecumseh, 
and  his  brother,  the  Prophet. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Sixth  Article  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery,  had 
been  somewhat  neglected,  and  many  French 
settlers  still  held  slaves;  many  slaves  were 
removed  to  the  slave-holding  States.  A ses- 
sion of  delegates,  elected  by  a popular  vote, 
petitioned  Congress  to  revoke  the  Sixth  Ar- 
ticle of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Congress 
failed  to  grant  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
similar  petitions.  When  it  appeared  from  the 
resultof  a popular  vote  in  the  Territory,  that  a 
majority  of  138  were  in  favor  of  organizing  a 
General  Assembly,  Governor  Harrison,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1804,  issued  a proclamation,  and 
called  for  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  several 
counties  of  tlie  Territory,  January  3,  1805, 
to  choose  members  of  a House  of  Represent- 
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ativ’cs,  who  should  meet  at  Yincennes  Feb- 
ruary 1.  The  delegates  were  elected,  and 
assembled  at  the  place  and  date  named,  and 
perfected  plans  for  Territorial  organization, 
and  selected  five  men  who  should  constitute 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory. 

The  first  General  Assembly,  or  Legisla- 
ture, met  at  Yincennes  July  29,  1805.  The 
members  constituting  this  body  were  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  of  Dearborn  County;  Davis 
Floyd,  of  Clark  County;  Benjamin  Park 
and  John  Johnson,  of  Knox  County;  Shad- 
rach  Bond  and  William  Biggs,  of  St.  Clair 
County,  and  George  Fisher,  of  Bandolph 
County. 

July  30  the  Governor  delivered  his  first 
message  to  the  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentativ’es.  Benjamin  Park,  who  came  from 
New  Jersey  to  Indiana  in  1801,  was  the  first 
delegate  elected  to  Congress. 

The  Western  Sun  was  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  Indiana,  first  issued  at  Yin- 
cennes in  1803,  by  Elihu  Stout,  of  Kentucky, 
and  first  called  the  Indiana  Gazette,  and 
changed  to  the  Sun  July  4,  1804. 

The  total  population  of  Indiana  in  1810 
was  24,520.  There  w’ere  33  grist-mills,  14 
saw-mills,  3 horse-mills,  18  tanneries,  28 
distilleries,  3 powder-mills,  1,256  looms, 
1,350  spinning  wheels.  Yalue  of  woolen, 
cotton,  hemp  and  flaxen  cloths,  $159,052;  of 
cotton  and  woolen  spun  in  mills,  $150,000; 
of  nails,  30,000  pounds,  $4,000;  of  leather, 
tanned,  $9,300;  of  distillery  products,  35,950 
gallons,  $16,230 ; of  gunpowder,  3,600  pounds, 
$1,800;  of  wine  from  grapes,  96  barrels, 
$6,000,  and  50,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar. 

During  the  year  1810,  a commission  was 
engaged  straightening  out  the  confused  con- 
dition of  land  titles.  In  making  their  report 
they,  as  did  the  previous  commissioners, 
made  complaints  of  frauds  and  abuses  by 
officials  connected  with  the  land  department. 


The  Territory  of  Indiana  was  divided  in 
1809,  when  the  Territory  of  Illinois  was 
erected,  to  comprise  all  that  part  of  Indiana 
Territory  west  of  the  Wabash  River,  and  a 
direct  line  drawn  from  that  river  and  Yin- 
cennes due  north  to  the  territorial  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  For 
the  first  half  century  from  the  settlement  of 
Yincennes  the  place  grew  slowly. 

The  commandants  and  priests  governed 
with  almost  absolute  power;  the  whites  lived 
in  peace  with  the  Indians. 

The  necessaries  ■ of  life  were  easily  pro- 
cured; there  was  nothing  to  stimulate  energy 
or  progress.  In  such  a state  of  society  there 
was  no  demand  for  learning  and  science;  few 
could  read,  and  still  fewer  could  write;  they 
were  void  of  public  spirit,  enterprise  or 
ingenuity. 

GOVERNOR  HARRISON  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  In- 
diana Territory,  Governor  Harrison  directed 
his  attention  to  settling  the  land  claims  of 
Indians.  He  entered  into  several  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  whereby,  at  the  close  of 
1805,  the  United  States  had  obtained  46,000 
square  miles  of  territory. 

In  1807  the  Territorial  statutes  were  re- 
vised. Under  the  new  code,  the  crimes  of 
treason,  murder,  arson  and  horse-stealing 
were  made  punishable  by  death;  burglary, 
robbery,  hog-stealing  and  bigamy  were  punish- 
able by  whipping,  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  1806,  expressed  himself  as  believ- 
ing the  peace  then  existing  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  was  permanent.  At 
the  same  time  he  alluded  to  the  probability 
of  a disturbance  in  consequence  of  enforce- 
ment of  law  as  applying  to  the  Indians. 

Although  treaties  with  the  Indians  defined 
boundary  lines,  the  whites  did  not  strictly 
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observe  them,  Tliey  trespassed  on  the  In- 
dian’s reserved  rights,  and  thus  gave  him  just 
grounds  for  his  continuous  complaints  from 
1805  to  1810.  This  agitated  feeling  of  the 
Indians  was  utilized  by  Law-le-was-i-kaw,  a 
brother  of  Tecumseh,  of  the  Shawnee  tribe. 

He  was  a warrior  of  great  renown,  as  well 
as  an  orator,  and  had  an  unlimited  influence 
amona:  the  several  Indian  tribes. 

He  used  all  means  to  concentrate  the  com- 
bined Indian  strength  to  annihilate  the 
whites.  Governor  Harrison,  realizing  the 
progress  this  Prophet  was  making  toward 
opening  hostilities,  and  hoping  by,  timely 
action  to  check  the  movement,  he,  early  in 
1808,  sent  a speech  to  the  Shawnees  in 
which  he  advised  the  people  against  being 
led  into  danger  and  destruction  by  the 
Prophet,  and  informed  them  that  warlike 
demonstrations  must  be  stopped. 

Governor  Harrison,  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet  held  several  meetings,  the  Governor 
charging  them  as  being  friends  of  the  British, 
they  denying  the  charge  and  protesting 
against  the  further  appropriation  of  their 
lands. 

Governor  Harrison,  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  protest,  continued  to  extinguish  Indian 
titles  to  lands. 

While  the  Indians  were  combining  to  pre- 
vent any  further  transfer  of  lands  to  the 
whites,  the  British  were  actively  preparing 
to  use  them  in  a war  against  the  Americans. 

Governor  Harrison,  anticipating  their  de- 
signs, invited  Tecumseh  to  a council,  to  talk 
over  grievances  and  try  to  settle  all  differ- 
ences without  resort  to  arms. 

Accordingly,  August  12,  1810,  Tecumseh, 
with  seventy  warriors,  marched  to  the  Gov- 
ernor’s house,  where  several  days  were  spent 
without  any  satisfactory  settlement.  On  the 
20th,  Tecumseh  delivered  his  celebrated 
speech,  in  which  he  gave  the  Governor  the 


alternative  of  returning  their  lands  or  meet- 
ing them  in  battle.  In  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  of  1810,  the  Governor  reviewed 
the  dangerous  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward 
the  whites  as  expressed  by  Tecumseh.  In 
the  same  message  he  also  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  education. 

In  1811  the  British  agent  for  Indian  af- 
fairs adopted  measures  calculated  to  secure 
the  Indians’  support  in  a war  which  at  this 
time  seemed  inevitable. 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Harrison  used 
all  available  means  to  counteract  the  British 
influence,  as  well  as  that  of  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet,  with  the  Indians,  but  without  suc- 
cess. 

The  threatening  storm  continued  to  gather, 
receiving  increased  force  from  various  causes, 
until  the  Governor,  seeing  war  was  the  last 
resort,  and  near  at  hand,  ordei’ed  Colonel 
Boyd’s  regiment  to  move  to  Vincennes,  where 
a military  organization  was  about  ready  to 
take  the  fleld. 

The  Governor,  at  the  head  of  this  expedi- 
tion, marched  from  Vincennes  September  20, 
and  encamped  October  3 near  where  Terre 
Haute  now  stands.  Here  they  completed  a 
fort  on  the  28th,  which  was  called  Fort  Har- 
rison. This  fort  was  garrisoned  with  a small 
number  of  men  under  Lieutenant  Miller. 

Governor  Llarrison,  with  the  main  army, 
910  men,  marched  to  the  Prophet’s  town  on 
the  29th,  where  a conference  was  opened,  and 
the  Indians  plead  for  time  to  treat  for  peace; 
the  Governor  gave  them  until  the  following 
day,  and  retired  a short  distance  from  the 
town  and  encamped  for  the  night.  The  In- 
dians seemed  only  to  be  parleying  in  order  to 
gain  advantage,  and  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 7,  at  4 o’clock,  made  a desperate 
charge  into  the  camp  of  the  Americans.  For 
a few  moments  all  seemed  lost,  but  the  troops 
soon  realizing  their  desperate  situation,  fought 
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with  a determination  equal  to  savages.  The 
Americans  soon  routed  their  savage  assail- 
ants, and  thus  ended  the  famous  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  victoriously  to  the  whites  and 
honorably  to  General  Harrison. 

Tlie  Americans  lost  in  this  battle  thirty- 
seven  killed  and  twenty-five  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  126  M'ounded.  The  Indians  left 
thirty-eight  killed  on  the  field,  and  their  faith 
in  the  Prophet  was  in  a measure  destroyed. 
November  8 General  Harrison  destroyed  the 
Prophet’s  town,  and  reached  Vincennes  on 
the  18th,  where  the  army  was  disbanded, 

Tlie  battle  of  Tippecanoe  secured  peace 
but  for  a short  time.  The  British  continued 
their  aggression  until  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  them.  Tecumseh  had  fled 
to  Canada,  and  now,  in  concert  with  the  Brit- 
ish, began  inroads  upon  the  Americans. 
Events  of  minor  importance  we  pass  here. 

In  September,  1812,  Indians  asseinbled  in 
large  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne 
with  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  garrison. 
Chief  Logan,  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  a friend 
to  the  whites,  succeeded  in  entering  the  fort 
and  informing  the  little  garrison  that  General 
Harrison  was  coming  with  a force  to  their 
relief,  which  nerved  them  to  resist  the  furious 
savage  assaults. 

September  6,  1812,  Harrison  moved  with 
his  army  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne.  Sep- 
tember 9 Harrison,  with  3,500  men,  camped 
near  the  fort,  expecting  a battle  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  morning  of  the  10th  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  learned  of  the 
strong  force  approaching  and  had  disappeared 
during  the  previous  night. 

Simultaneous  with  the  attack  on  Fort 
Wayne  the  Indians  also  besieged  Fort  Har- 
rison, then  commanded  by  Zachariah  Taylor, 
and  succeeded  in  destroying  considerable 
property  and  getting  away  with  all  the  stock. 
About  the  same  time  tlie  Indians  massacred 


the  inhabitants  at  the  settlement  of  Pidgeon 
Boost. 

The  war  now  being  thoroughly  inaugurated, 
hostilities  continued  throughout  the  North- 
west between  the  Americans  and  the  British 
and  Indians  combined.  Engagements  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence,  the  victory  alternating  in 
the  favor  of  one  or  the  other  party. 

The  Americans,  however,  continued  to  hold 
the  territory  and  gradually  press  back  the 
enemy  and  diminish  his  numbers  as  well  as 
his  zeal. 

Thus  the  war  of  1812  was  waged  until  De- 
cember 24,  1814,  wlien  a treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  by  England  and  the  United  States  at 
Ghent,  which  terminated  hostile  operations 
in  America  and  restored  to  the  Indiana  set- 
tlers peace  and  quiet,  and  opened  the  gates 
for  immigration  to  the  great  and  growing 
State  of  Indiana  as  well  as  the  entire  North- 
west. 

CIVIL  MATTERS. 

The  Legislature,  in  session  at  Vincennes 
February,  1813,  changed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Vincennes  to  Corydon.  The  same 
year  Thomas  Posey,  who  was  at  the  time 
Senator  in  Congress,  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Indiana  to  succeed  Governor  Harrison, 
who  was  then  commanding  the  army  in  the 
field.  The  Legislature  passed  several  laws 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  settlement, 
and  General  Harrison  being  generally  suc- 
cessful in  forcing  the  Indians  back  from  the 
settlements,  hope  revived,  and  the  tide  of  im- 
migration began  again  to  flow.  The  . total 
white  population  in  Indiana  in  1815  was  es- 
timated at  63,897. 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  rights  and 
privileges  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory  by  the  ordinance  of 
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the  President  that  he  could  place  six  regi- 
ments of  infantry  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; failing  to  receive  a reply,  the 
Legislature,  then  in  extra  session,  April  27, 
organized  six  new  regiments  for  three 
months  service,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  first  six  regiments  were  already 
mustered  into  the  general  service,  were 
known  as  “The  First  Brigade  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers,” and  were  numbered  respectively: 
Sixth  Begiment,  Colonel  T.  T.  Crittenden; 
Seventh  Regiment,  Colonel  Ebenezer  Du- 
mont; Eighth  Regiment,  Colonel  W.  P.  Ben- 
ton; Ninth  Regiment,  Colonel  R.  II.  Milroy; 
Tenth  Regiment,  Colonel  T.  T.  Reynolds; 
Eleventh  Regiment,  Colonel  Lewis  Wallace. 
The  idea  of  these  numbers  was  suggested 
from  the  fact  that  Indiana  was  represented 
in  the  Mexican  war  by  one  brigade  of  five 
regiments,  and  to  observe  consecutiveness 
the  regiments  comprised  in  the  first  division 
of  volunteers  were  thus  numbered,  and  the 
entire  force  placed  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  T.  A.  Morris,  with  the 
following  statf:  John  Love,  Major;  Cyrus 

C.  Hines,  Aid-de-camp,  and  J.  A.  Stein, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General.  They  rendered 
valuable  service  in  the  field,  returned  to  In- 
dianapolis July  29,  and  the  six  regiments, 
with  the  surplus  volunteers,  now  formed  a 
division  of  seven  regiments.  All  organized 
for  three  years,  between  the  20th  of  August 
and  20th  of  September,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Twelfth,  which  was  accepted  for  one 
year,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  M. 
Wallace,  and  reorganized  May,  1862,  for 
three  years,  under  Colonel  W.  II.  Link.  The 
Thirteenth  Regiment,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Sul- 
livan, was  mustered  into  service  in  1861, 
and  assigned  to  General  McClellan’s  com- 
mand. 

The  Fourteenth  Regiment  organized  in 

1861,  for  one  year,  and  reorganized  soon 
11 


thereafter  for  three  years,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Kimball. 

The  Fifteenth  Regiment  organized  June 
14,  1861,  at  LaFayette,  under  Colonel  G.  D. 
Wagner.  On  the  promotion  of  Colonel 
Wagner,  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  A.  Wood  be- 
came Colonel  of  the  regiment  in  November, 
1862. 

The  Sixteenth  Regiment  organized,  under 
P,  A.  Ilackleman,  of  Richmond,  for  one 
year.  Colonel  Ilackleman  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  luka.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas 
J.  Lucas  succeeded  to  the  command.  The 
regiment  was  discharged  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  in  May,  1862;  reorganized  at  Indianapo- 
lis May  27,  1862,  for  three  years,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  active  military  operations 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Seventeenth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Indianapolis  June  12,  1861,  under  Colonel 
Llascall,  who  was  promoted  to  Brigadier- 
General  in  March,  1862,  when  the  command 
devolved  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  T. 
Wilder. 

The  Eighteenth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Indianapolis,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Pat- 
terson, August  16,  1861,  and  served  under 
General  Pope. 

The  Nineteenth  Regiment  organized  at 
Indianapolis  July  29,  1861,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Colonel 
Solomon  Meridith.  It  was  consolidated  with 
the  Twentieth  Regiment  October,  1864,  under 
Colonel  William  Ori’,  formerly  its  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. 

The  Twentieth  Regiment  organized  at  La 
Fayette,  for  three  years  service,  in  July,  1861, 
and  was  principally  engaged  along  the  coast. 

The  Twenty-first  Regiment  was  organized, 
under  Colonel  I.  W.  McMillan,  July  24, 1861. 
This  was  the  first  regiment  to  enter  New  Or- 
leans, and  made  itself  a lasting  name  by  its 
various  valuable  services. 
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The  Twenty-second  Regiment,  under  Col- 
onel Jetf.  C.  Davis,  joined  General  Fremont’s 
Corps,  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1861,  and  performed  gallant  deeds  under  Gen- 
eral Sherman  in  the  South. 

The  Twenty-third  Battalion  was  organized, 
under  Colonel  W.  L.  Sanderson,  at  New  Al- 
bany, July  29,  1861.  From  its  unfortunate 
marine  experiences  before  Fort  Henry  to 
Bentonville  it  won  unusual  honors. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Battalion  was  organ- 
ized, under  Colonel  Alvin  P.  ITovey,  at  Yin- 
cennes,  July  31,  1861,  and  assigned  to 
Fremont’s  command. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Evansville,  for  three  years,  under  Colonel 
J.  C.  Yeach,  August  26,  1861,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  eighteen  battles  during  its  term. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Battalion  was  organized 
at  Indianapolis,  under  W.  M.  Wheatley,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1861,  and  served  under  Fremont, 
Grant,  Heron  and  Smith. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  under  Col- 
onel Silas  Colgrove,  joined  General  Banks 
September  15,  1861,  and  was  with  General 
Sherman  on  the  famous  march  to  the  sea. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  or  First 
Cavalry,  was  organized  at  Evansville  August 
20,  1861,  under  Colonel  Conrad  Baker,  and 
performed  good  service  in  the  Yirginias. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Battalion,  of  La  Porte, 
under  Colonel  J.  F.  Miller,  was  organized  in 
October,  1861,  and  was  under  Rousseau, 
McCook,  Rosecrans  and  others.  Colonel 
Miller  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brig- 
adier-General, and  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  M. 
Dunn  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
regiment. 

The  Thirtieth  Regiment,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
under  Colonel  Silas  S.  Bass,  joined  General 
Rousseau  October  9,  1861.  The  Colonel  re- 
ceived a mortal  wound  at  Shiloh,  and  died 
a few  days  after.  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B. 


Dodge 


succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 


regiment. 

The  Thirty-first  Regiment  organized  at 
Terre  Haute,  under  Colonel  Charles  Cruft,  in 
September,  1861,  and  served  in  Kentucky 
and  the  South. 

The  Thirty-second  Regiment  of  German 
Infantry,  under  Colonel  August  Willich,  or- 
ganized at  Indianapolis  August  24, 1861,  and 
served  with  distinction.  Colonel  Willich  -was 
promoted  to  Brigadier-General,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Henry  Yon  Trebra  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  regiment. 

The  Thirty-third  Regiment,  of  Indianapo- 
lis,was  organized,  under  Colonel  John  Coburn, 
September  16,  1861,  and  won  a series  of  dis- 
tinctions throughout  the  war. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Battalion  organized  at 
Anderson,  under  Colonel  Ashbury  Steele, 
September  16, 1861,  and  gained  a lasting  rep- 
utation for  gallantry  during  the  war. 

The  Thirty-fifth,  or  First  Irish  Regiment, 
organized  at  Indianapolis,  under  Colonel  John 
C.  Walker,  December  11,  1861.  On  the  22d 
of  May,  1862,  it  was  joined  by  the  Sixty- 
first,  or  Second  Irish. Regiment,  when  Colonel 
Mullen  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Thirty-fifth,  and  soon  after  its  Colonel. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Regiment  was  organized, 
under  Colonel  William  Grose,  at  Richmond, 
September  16, 1861,  and  assigned  to  the  army 
of  the  Ohio. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Battalion  was  organized 
at  Lawrenceburg,  September  18,  1861,  Col- 
onel George  W.  Hazzard  commanding,  and 
was  with  General  Sherman  to  the  sea. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  New  Albany,  under  Colonel  Benjamin  F. 
Scribner,  September  18,  1861. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  or  Eighth 
Cavalry,  was  organized  as  an  infantry 
regiment,  under  Colonel  T.  J.  Harrison, 
at  Indianapolis,  August  28,  1861.  In 
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1863  it  was  reorganized  as  a cavalry  reg- 
iment. 

The  Fortieth  Regiment  was  organized  at 
La  Fayette,  under  Colonel  W.  C.  Wilson, 
December  30,  1861,  and  subsequently  com- 
manded by  Colonel  J.  W.  Blake,  and  again 
by  Colonel  Henry  Learning,  and  saw  service 
with  Buell’s  army. 

The  Forty-hrst  Regiment,  or  Second  Cav- 
alry, the  first  complete  regiment  of  horse 
raised  in  the  State,  was  organized  at  Indian- 
apolis, under  Colonel  John  A.  Bridgland, 
September  3,  1861;  was  with  General  Sher- 
man through  Georgia,  and  with  General 
Wilson  in  Alabama. 

The  Forty-second  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Evansville,  under  Colonel  J.  G.  Jones, 
October  9,  1861,  and  participated  in  the 
Sherman  campaign. 

The  Forty-third  Battalion  was  organized  at 
Terre  Haute,  under  Colonel  George  K.  Steele, 
September  27,  1861,  and  assigned  to  Pope’s 
army;  was  the  first  regiment  to  enter  Mem- 
phis, and  was  with  Commodore  Foote  at  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Pillow. 

The  Forty-fourth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Fort  Wayne,  under  Colonel  Hugh  B. 
Reed,  October  24,  1861,  and  attached  to 
General  Cruft’s  Brigade. 

The  Forty-fifth,  or  Third  Cavalry,  was  at 
different  periods,  1861-’62,  under  Colonel 
Scott  Carter  and  George  II.  Chapman. 

The  Forty-sixth  Regiment  organized  at 
Logansport,  under  Colonel  Graham  H.  Fitch, 
in  February,  1862,  aud  w'as  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Pope’s  array,  and  served  under  Generals 
Sherman,  Grant  and  others. 

The  Forty-seventh  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Anderson,  under  Colonel  I.  R.  Slack,  early 
in  October,  1862,  and  was  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Buell’s  army,  thence  to  General  Pope’s. 
In  December,  1864,  Colonel  Slack  was 
promoted  to  Brigadier-General,  and  Colonel 


J.  A.  McLaughton  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  regiment. 

The  Forty-eighth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Goshen,  under  Colonel  Horman  Eddy, 
December,  6 1861,  and  made  itself  a bright 
name  at  the  battle  of  Corinth. 

The  Forty-ninth  Regiment  organized  at 
Jefiersonville,  under  Colonel  J.  W.  Ray, 
November  21,  1861,  and  first  saw  active  ser- 
vice in  Kentucky. 

The  Fiftieth  Regiment,  under  Colonel 
Cyrus  L.  Dunham,  was  organized  at  Sey- 
mour in  September,  1861,  and  entered  the 
service  in  Kentucky. 

The  Fifty-first  Regiment,  under  Colonel 
Abel  D.  Streight,  was  organized  at  Indian- 
apolis December  14,  1861,  and  immediately 
began  service  with  General  Buell. 

The  Fifty-second  Regiment  was  partially 
raised  at  Rushville,  and  completed  at  Indian- 
apolis by  consolidating  with  the  Railway 
Brigade,  or  Fifty-sixth  Regiment,  February 
2,  1862,  and  served  in  the  several  campaigns 
in  the  South. 

The  Fifty-third  Battalion  was  raised  at 
New  Albany,  with  the  addition  of  recruits 
from  Rockport,  and  made  itself  an  endurable 
name  under  Colonel  W,  Q.  Gresham. 

The  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  organized  at 
Indianapolis,  under  Colonel  D.  J.  Rose,  for 
three  months,  June  10,  1862,  and  was  assigned 
to  General  Kirby  Smith’s  command. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Regiment  organized  for 
three  months,  under  Colonel  J.  R.  Mahon, 
June  16,  1862. 

The  Fifty-sixth  Regiment,  referred  to  in 
the  sketch  of  the  Fifty-second,  was  designed 
to  be  composed  of  railroad  men,  under  Col- 
onel J.  M.  Smith,  but  owing  to  many  railroad 
men  having  joined  other  commands.  Colonel 
Smith’s  volunteers  were  incorporated  with 
the  Fifty-second,  and  this  number  left  blank 
in  the  army  list. 
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The  Fifty-seventh  Battalion  was  organized 
by  two  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  Bev.  I.  W. 
T.  McMullen  and  Rev.  F.  A.  Hardin,  of 
Richmond,  Indiana,  Hoveraber  18,  1861, 
Colonel  McMullen  commanding.  The  regi- 
ment was  severally  commanded  by  Colonels 
Cyrus  C.  Haynes,  G.  W.  Leonard,  Willis 
Blanch  and  John  S.  McGrath. 

The  Fifty-eighth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Princeton,  iinder  Colonel  Henry  M.  Carr, 
in  October,  1861,  and  assigned  to  General 
Buell’s  Command. 

The  Fifty-ninth  Battalion  w’as  organized 
under  Colonel  Jesse  I.  Alexander,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  and  assigned  to  General  Pope’s 
command. 

The  Sixtieth  Regiment  was  partially  or- 
ganized at  Evansville,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Richard  Owen,  in  November,  1861, 
and  perfected  its  organization  at  Camp  Mor- 
ton in  March,  1862,  and  immediately  entered 
the  service  in  Kentucky. 

The  Sixty-first  Regiment  was  partially 
organized  in  December,  1861,  under  Colonel 
B.  F.  Mullen.  In  May,  1862,  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment. 

The  Sixty-second  Regiment,  raised  under 
Colonel  William  Jones,  of  Rockport,  was 
consolidated  with  the  Fifty -third  Regi- 
ment. 

The  Sixty-third  Regiment,  of  Covington, 
under  Colonel  James  McManomy,  was  par- 
tially raised  in  December,  1861,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  active  duty.  Its 
organization  was  completed  at  Indianapolis, 
February,  1862,  by  six  new  companies. 

The  Sixty-fourth  Regiment  was  organized 
as  an  artillery  corps.  The  War  Department 
prohibiting  consolidating  batteries,  put  a stop 
to  the  movement.  Subsequently  an  infantry 
regiment  bearing  the  same  number  was 
raised. 

The  Sixty-fifth  Regiment,  under  Colonel 


J.  W.  Foster,  completed  its  organization  at 
Evansville,  August,  1862. 

The  Sixty-sixth  Regiment  organized  at 
New  Albany,  under  Colonel  Roger  Martin, 
August  19,  1862,  and  entered  the  service 
immediately  in  Kentucky. 

The  Sixty-seventh  Regiment  was  organ- 
ized in  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
under  Colonel  Frank  Emerson,  and  reported 
for  service  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  Au- 
gust, 1862. 

The  Sixty-eighth  Regiment  organized  at 
Greenburg,  under  Major  Benjamin  C.  Shaw, 
and  entered  the  service  August  19,  1862, 
under  Colonel  Edward  A.  King,  with  Major 
Shaw  as  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Richmond,  under  Colonel  A.  Bickle;  were 
taken  prisoners  at  Richmond,  Kentucky; 
when  exchanged  they  reorganized  in  1862, 
Colonel  T.  W.  Bennett  commanding. 

The  Seventieth  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Indianapolis,  August  12,  1862,  under 
Colonel  B.  Harrison,  and  at  once  marched  to 
the  front  in  Kentucky. 

The  Seventy-first,  or  Sixth  Cavalry,  was 
an  unfortunate  regiment,  organized  at  Terre 
Haute,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Melville  D. 
Topping,  August  18,  1862.  At  the  battle 
near  Richmond,  Kentucky,  Colonel  Topping 
and  Major  Conklin,  together  wdth  213  men, 
were  killed;  347  taken  prisoners;  only  225 
escaped.  The  regiment  was  reorganized  un- 
der Colonel  I.  Bittle,  and  was  captured  by 
the  Confederate  General  Morgan  on  the  28th 
of  December,  same  year. 

The  Seventy-second  Regiment  organized 
at  La  Fayette,  under  Colonel  Miller,  August 
17, 1862,  and  entered  the  service  in  Kentucky. 

The  Seventy-third  Regiment,  under  Colo- 
nel Gilbert  Hathaway,  was  organized  at 
South  Bend,  August  16,  1862,  and  saw  ser- 
vice under  Generals  Rosecrans  and  Granger. 
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The  Seventy-fourth  Regiment  was  par- 
tially organized  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  com- 
pleted at  Indianapolis,  August  22,  1862,  and 
repaired  to  Kentucky,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Charles  W.  Chajjman. 

The  Seventy-fifth  Regiment  was  organized 
within  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District, 
and  marched  to  the  front,  under  Colonel  I. 
W.  Petit,  August  21,  1862. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Battalion  was  organized 
for  thirty  days’  service  in  Jiily,  1862,  under 
Colonel  James  Gavin,  of  Kewburg. 

The  Seventy-seventh,  or  Fourth  Cavalry, 
was  organized  at  Indianapolis,  August,  1862, 
under  Colonel  Isaac  P.  Gray,  and  carved  its 
way  to  fame  in  over  twenty  battle-fields. 

The  Seventy-ninth  Regiment  organized  at 
Indianapolis,  under  Colonel  Fred.  Knefler, 
September  2,  1862,  and  performed  gallant 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Eightieth  Regiment  was  organized 
within  the  First  Congressional  District,  un- 
der Colonel  C.  Denby,  August  8,  1862,  and 
left  Indianapolis  immediately  for  the  front. 

The  Eighty-first  Regiment,  under  Colonel 
W.  W.  Caldwell,  organized  at  Kew  Albany, 
August  29,  1862,  and  was  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Buell’s  command. 

The  Eighty-second  Regiment,  under  Colo- 
nel Morton  C.  Hunter,  organized  at  Madison, 
August  30,  1862,  and  immediately  moved  to 
the  front. 

The  Eighty-third  Regiment,  under  Colo- 
nel Ben.  J.  Spooner,  organized  at  Lawrence- 
burg,  September,  1862,  and  began  duty  on 
the  Mississippi. 

The  Eighty-fourth  Regiment  organized  at 
Richmond,  Indiana,  September  8, 1862,  Colo- 
nel Kelson  Trusler  commanding,  and  entered 
the  field  in  Kentucky. 

The  Eighty-fifth  Regiment  organized  under 
Colonel  John  P.  Bayard,  at  Terre  Haute, 
September  2,  1862,  and  with  Coburn’s  Bri- 


gade surrendered  to  the  rebel  General  For- 
rest in  March,  1863. 

The  Eighty-sixth  Regiment  left  La  Fayette 
for  Kentucky  under  Colonel  Orville  S.  Ham- 
ilton August  26,  1862. 

The  Eighty-seventh  Regiment  organized 
at  South  Bend,  under  Colonels  Kline  G. 
Sherlock  and  N.  Gleason,  and  left  Indianap- 
oplis  for  the  front  August  31,  1862,  and  was 
with  General  Sherman  through  Georgia. 

The  Eighty-eighth  Regiment  organized 
within  the  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
under  Colonel  George  Humphrey,  and  moved 
to  the  front  August  29,  1862,  and  was  pres- 
ent with  General  Sherman  at  the  surrender 
of  General  Johnston’s  army. 

The  Eighty-ninth  Regiment  organized 
within  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District, 
under  Charles  D.  Murray,  August  28,  1862. 

The  Kinetieth  Regiment,  or  Fifth  Cavalry, 
organized  at  Indianapolis,  under  Colonel 
Felix  W.  Graham,  August  to  Kovember, 
1862,  assembled  at  Louisville  in  March,  1863, 
and  participated  in  twenty-two  engagements 
during  its  term  of  service. 

The  Kinety-first  Battalion,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel John  Mehringer,  organized  in 
October,  1862,  at  Evansville,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  front. 

The  Kinety-second  Regiment  failed  to  or- 
ganize. 

The  Kinety-third  Regiment,  under  Col- 
onel De  Witt  C.  Thomas,  organized  at  Mad- 
ison October  20,  1862,  and  joined  General 
Sherman’s  command. 

The  Kinety-fourth  and  Kinety-fifth  Regi- 
ments were  only  partially  raised,  and  the 
companies  were  incorporated  with  other  regi- 
ments. 

The  Kinety-sixth  Regiment  could  bring 
together  but  three  companies,  which  were  in- 
corporated Muth  the  Kinety-ninth  at  South 
Bend,  and  the  number  left  blank. 


The  Ninety -seventh  Regiment  organized 
at  Terra  Haute,  under  Colonel  Robert  F.  Cat- 
terson,  September  20, 1861,  and  took  position 
at  the  front  near  Memphis. 

The  Ninety -eighth  Regiment  failed  to  or- 
ganize, and  the  two  companies  raised  were 
consolidated  with  the  One  Hundredth  Regi- 
ment at  Fort  Wayne. 

The  Ninety-ninth  Battalion  organized  in 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  under  Col- 
onel Alex.  Fawler,  October  21,  1862,  and 
operated  with  the  Sixteenth  Array  Coi-ps. 

The  One  Hundredth  Regiment  organized 
at  Fort  Wayne,  under  Colonel  Sanford  J. 
Stoughton,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee November  26,  1862. 

The  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment 
was  organized  at  Wabash,  under  Colonel 
William  Oarver,  September  7, 1862,  and  im- 
mediately began  active  duty  in  Kentucky. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Second  Regiment 
organized,  under  Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Gregry, 
at  Indianapolis,  early  in  July,  1864. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Third  Regiment 
comprised  seven  companies  from  the  counties 
of  Hendricks,  Marion  and  Wayne,  under  Col- 
onel Lawrence  S.  Shuler. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regiment 
was  recruited  from  members  of  the  Legion 
of  Decatur,  La  Fayette,  Madison,  Marion  and 
Rush  counties,  under  Colonel  J ames  Gavin. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment  was 
formed  from  the  Legion  and  Minute  Men, 
furnished  by  Hancock,  Union,  Randolph, 
Putnam,  Wayne,  Clinton  and  Madison  coun- 
ties, iinder  Colonel  Sherlock. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  Isaac  P.  Gray,  was  organized 
from  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Randolph,  Han- 
cock, Howard  and  Marion. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regiment 
was  organized  in  Indianapolis,  under  Colonel 
De  Witt  C.  Ruggs. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  W.  C.  Wilson,  was  formed  from 
the  counties  of  Tippecanoe,  Hancock,  Car- 
roll,  Montgomery  and  Wayne. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  J.  R.  Mahon,  was  composed  of 
companies  from  La  Porte,  Hamilton,  Miami 
and  Randolph  counties,  Indiana,  and  from 
Coles  County,  Illinois. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regiment 
was  composed  of  companies  from  the  counties 
of  Henry,  Madison,  Delaware,  Cass  and  Mon- 
roe ; this  regiment  was  not  called  into  the  field. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regiment, 
from  Montgomery,  La  Fayette,  Rush,  Miami, 
Monroe,  Delaware  and  Hamilton  counties, 
under  Colonel  Robert  Canover,  was  not  called 
out. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  Hiram  F.  Brax,  was  formed 
from  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Washington, 
Monroe  and  Orange. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment, from  the  counties  of  Daviess,  Martin, 
Washington  and  Monroe,  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  George  W.  Burge. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Lambertson,  was  wdmlly 
organized  in  Johnson  County. 

These  twelve  last-named  regiments  were 
organized  to  meet  an  emergency,  caused  by 
the  invasion  of  Indiana  by  the  rebel  General 
John  Morgan,  and  disbanded  when  he  was 
captured. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  J.  R.  Mahon,  was  organized  at 
Indianapolis  August  17,  1863. 

The  One  LIundred  and  Sixteenth  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  Charles  Wise,  organized  Au- 
gust, 1863,  and  served  in  Kentucky. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Brady,  or- 
ganized at  Indianapolis  September  17,  1863. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Kegi- 
ment,  under  Colonel  George  W.  Jackson, 
organized  September  3,  1863. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Eegi- 
ment,  or  Seventh  Cavalry,  was  organized, 
under  Colonel  John  P.  C.  Shanks,  in  October, 
1863;  made  an  endurable  name  on  many 
lields  of  battle.  Many  of  this  regiment  lost 
their  lives  on  the  ill-fated  steamer  Sultana. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Kegi- 
raent  was  organized  in  April,  1864,  and 
formed  a portion  of  Brigadier-General  Ho- 
vey’s  command. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Eegi- 
ment,  or  Ninth  Cavalry,  was  organized  at 
Indianapolis,  under  Colonel  George  W.  Jack- 
son;  this  regiment  also  lost  a number  of  men 
on  the  steamer  Sultana. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second 
Eegiment  failing  to  organize,  this  number 
became  blank. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Eegi- 
ment, under  Colonel  John  C.  McQuiston, 
perfected  an  organization  in  March,  1864, 
and  did  good  service. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
Eegiment,  under  Colonel  James  Burgess, 
organized  at  Eichmond  March  10,  1864,  and 
served  under  General  Sherman. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Eegi- 
ment, or  Tenth  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  T.  M. 
Pace,  completed  its  organization  at  Columbus, 
May,  1863,  and  immediately  moved  to  the 
front.  This  regiment  lost  a number  of  men 
on  the  steamer  Sultana. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Eegi- 
ment, or  Eleventh  Cavalry,  organized  at 
Indianapolis,  under  Colonel  Eobert  E.  Stew- 
art, in  March,  1864,  and  entered  the  field  in 
Tennessee. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Seventh 
Eegiment,  or  Twelfth  Cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Edward  Anderson,  organized  at  Kendallville 


in  April,  1864,  and  served  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth 
Eegiment  organized  at  Michigan  City,  under 
Colonel  E.  P.  He  Hart,  March  18,  1864,  and 
served  under  General  Sherman  in  his  famous 
campaign. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Eegi- 
ment organized  at  Michigan  City,  under  Col- 
onel Charles  Case,  in  April,  1864,  and  shared 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-eighth. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Eegiment 
organized  at  Kokomo,  under  Colonel  C.  S. 
Parish,  March  12,  1864,  and  served  with  the 
Twenty-third  Army  Corps. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Eegi- 
ment, or  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  moved  from 
Indianapolis  to  the  front,  under  Colonel  G. 
M.  L.  Johnson,  April  30,  1864. 

April,  1864,  Governor  Morton  called  for 
volunteers  to  serve  one  hundred  days.  In 
response  to  this  call: 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Eegi- 
ment, under  Colonel  S.  C.  Yance,  moved 
from  Indianapolis  to  the  front  May  18, 1864. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Eegi- 
ment moved  from  Eichmond  to  the  front 
May  17,  1864,  under  Colonel  E.  N.  Hudson. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Eegi- 
ment, under  Colonel  James  Gavin,  moved 
from  Indianapolis  to  the  front  May  25,  1864. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Eegi- 
ment, composed  of  companies  from  Bedford, 
Noblesville  and  Goshen,  and  seven  companies 
from  the  First  Congressional  District,  entered 
the  field,  under  Colonel  "W.  C.  Wilson,  May 
25,  1864. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Eegi- 
ment, from  the  First  Congressional  District, 
moved  to  the  front,  under  Colonel  J.  W. 
Foster,  May  24,  1864. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
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ville,  under  Captain  Martin  Klauss,  August 
16,  1861,  and  immediately  joined  General 
Fremont’s  army;  in  1864  Lawrence  Jacoby 
was  promoted  to  tlie  captaincy  of  the  battery. 

Tlie  Second  Battery,  under  Captain  D.  G. 
Babb,  was  organized  at  Indianapolis  August 
9, 1861.  This  battery  saw  service  in  the  West. 

The  Third  Battery,  under  Captain  W.  W. 
Fryberger,  organized  at  Connersville  August 
24,  1861,  and  immediately  joined  Fremont’s 
command. 

The  Fourth  Battery  recruited  in  La  Porte, 
Porter  and  Lake  counties,  and  reported  to 
General  Buell  early  in  1861.  It  was  first 
commanded  by  Captain  A.  K.  Bush,  and  re- 
organized in  Octobei’,  1864,  under  Captain 
B.  F.  Johnson. 

The  Fifth  Battery  was  furnished  by  La 
Porte,  Allen,  Whitley  and  Noble  counties, 
commanded  by  Captain  Peter  Simonson,  re- 
ported at  Louisville  November  29,  1861; 
during  its  term  it  participated  in  twenty  bat- 
tles. 

The  Sixth  Battery,  under  Captain  Fred- 
erick Behr,  left  Evansville  for  the  front  Octo- 
ber 2,  1861. 

The  Seventh  Battery  was  organized  from 
various  towns:  first  under  Captain  Samuel  J. 
Harris;  succeeded  by  G.  R.  Shallow  and  O. 
II.  Morgan. 

The  Eighth  Battery,  under  Captain  G.  T. 
Cochran,  arrived  at  the  front  February  26, 
1862,  and  entered  upon  its  real  duties  at 
Corinth. 

The  Ninth  Battery,  under  Caj^tain  N.  S. 
Thompson,  organized  at  Indianapolis  in  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  and  began  active  duty  at  Shiloh 
in  January,  1865;  it  lost  fifty-eight  men  by 
the  explosion  of  a steamer  above  Paducah. 

The  Tenth  Battery,  under  Captain  Jerome 
B.  Cox,  left  Lafayette,  for  duty  in  Kentucky, 
in  January,  1861. 

The  Eleventh  Battery  organized  at  La  Fay- 


ette, and  left  Indianapolis  for  the  front,  under 
Captain  Arnold  Sutermeister,  December  17, 
1861;  opened  fire  at  Shiloh. 

The  Twelfth  Battery,  from  Jeffersonville, 
perfected  organization  at  Indianapolis,  under 
Captain  G.  W.  Sterling;  reached  Nashville 
in  March,  1862.  Captain  Sterling  resigned 
in  April,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  James 
E.  Wliite,  and  he  by  James  A.  Dunwoody. 

The  Thirteenth  Battery,  under  Captain 
Sewell  Coulson,  organized  at  Indianapolis 
during  the  winter  of  1861,  and  proceeded  to 
the  front  in  February,  1862. 

The  Fourteenth  Battery,  under  Captain  M. 
H.  Kidd,  left  Indianapolis  April  11,  1862, 
entering  the  field  in  Kentucky. 

The  Fifteenth  Battery,  under  Captain  I. 
C.  II.  Von  Schlin,  left  Indianapolis  for  the 
front  in  July,  1862.  The  same  year  it  was 
surrendered  with  the  garrison  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  reorganized  at  Indianapolis,  and  again 
appeared  in  the  field  in  March,  1862. 

The  Sixteenth  Battery  under  Captain 
Charles  A.  Naylor,  left  La  Fayette  for  the 
front  in  June,  1862,  and  joined  Pope’s  com- 
mand. 

The  Seventeenth  Battery  organized  at  In- 
dianapolis, under  Captain  Milton  L.  Miner, 
May  20, 1862;  participated  in  the  Gettysburg 
battle,  and  later  in  all  the  engagements  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

The  Eighteenth  Battery,  under  Captain 
Eli  Lilly,  moved  to  the  front  in  August, 
1862,  and  joined  General  Rosecrans’  army. 

The  Nineteenth  Battery,  under  Captain  S- 
J.  Harris,  left  Indianapolis  for  Kentucky  in 
August,  1862,  and  performed  active  service 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Twentieth  Battery,  under  Captain 
Frank  A.  Rose,  left  the  State  capital  for 
the  front  in  December,  1862.  Captain  Rose 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Osborn. 
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The  Twenty-first  Battery,  under  Captain 
"W.  W.  Andrew,  left  the  State  capital  for 
Covington,  Kentucky,  in  September,  1862. 

The  Twenty-second  Battery  'moved  from 
Indianapolis  to  the  front,  under  Captain  B. 
F.  Denning,  December  15,  1862,  and  threw 
its  first  shot  into  Atlanta,  where  Captain 
Denning  was  killed. 

The  Twenty-third  Battery,  under  Captain 

I.  II.  Myers,  took  a position  at  the  front  in 
1862. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Battery,  under  Captain 

J.  A.  Simms,  moved  from  Indianapolis  to  the 
front  in  March,  1863,  and  joined  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Battery,  under  Captain 
Frederick  C.  Sturm,  reported  at  Nashville  in 
December,  1864. 

The  Twenty-sixth,  or  “ Wilder’s  Battery,” 
was  recrui'-ed  at  Greensburg  in  May,  1861, 
and  became  Company  “A”  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Infantry,  with  Captain  Wilder  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. Subsequently  it  was  converted 
into  the  “ First  Independent  Battery,”  and 
became  known  as  “ Rigby’s  Battery.” 

The  total  number  of  battles  in  which  the 
soldiers  of  Indiana  were  engaged  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  was  308. 

The  part  which  Indiana  performed  in  the 
war  to  maintain  the  union  of  the  States  is 
one  of  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  may 
well  be  proud.  In  the  number  of  troops 
furnished,  and  in  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions rendered,  Indiana,  in  proportion  to 
wealth  and  poj)ulation,  stands  equal  to  any 
of  her  sister  States. 

The  State  records  show  that  200,000  men 
entered  the  army;  50,000  were  organized  to 
defend  the  State  at  home;  that  the  number 
of  military  commissions  issued  to  Indiana 
soldiers  was  17,114,  making  a total  of  267,- 
114  men  engaged  in  military  affairs  during 
the  war  for  the  Union. 


FINANCIAL. 

In  November,  1821,  Governor  Jennings 
convened  the  Legislature  in  extra  session,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  a 
part  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt, 
amounting  to  $20,000.  The  state  of  the 
public  debt  was  indeed  embarrassing,  as  the 
bonds  executed  in  its  behalf  had  been  as- 
signed. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  been  brought 
about  in  part  by  mismanagement  of  the 
State  bank,  and  by  speculators.  From  1816 
to  1821  the  people  had  largely  engaged 
in  fictitious  speculations.  Numerous  banks, 
with  fictitious  capital,  were  established;  im- 
mense issues  of  paper  were  made,  and  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  was 
increased  four-fold  in  the  course  of  three 
years. 

This  infiation  produced  the  consequences 
which  always  follow  such  a scheme.  Conse- 
quently the  year  1821  was  one  of  great 
financial  panic. 

In  1822  the  new  Governor,  William  Hen- 
dricks, took  a hopeful  view  of  the  situation. 
In  consequence  of  good  crops  and  the  grow- 
ing immigration,  everything  seemed  more 
promising. 

In  1822-’23  the  surplus  money  was  prin- 
cipally invested  in  home  manufactures,  which 
gave  new  impetus  to  the  new  State.  Noah 
Noble  was  Governor  of  the  State  from  1831 
to  1837,  commencing  his  duties  amid  peculiar 
embarrassments.  The  crops  of  1832  were 
short.  Asiatic  cholera  came  sweeping  along 
the  Ohio  and  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  and 
the  Black  Hawk  war  raged  in  the  Northwest. 
All  these  at  once,  and  yet  the  Work  of 
internal  improvements  was  actually  begun. 

The  State  bank  of  Indiana  was  established 
January  28,  1834.  The  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  its  own  terms,  ceased  to  be  a law 
January  1,  1857.  At  the  time  of  organization 
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the  outstanding  circulation  was  $4,208,725, 
with  a debt,  due  principally  from  citizens  of 
the  State,  of  $0,095,368. 

The  State’s  interest  in  the  hank  was  pro- 
cured by  issue  of  State  bonds,  the  last  of 
which  was  payable  in  1866,  the  State  thus 
placing  as  capital  in  the  bank  $1,390,000. 

The  nominal  profits  of  the  bank  were 
$2,780,604.  This  constituted  a sinking  fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commissioners,  and  for  the 
cause  of  common  schools. 

In  1836  the  State  bank  was  doing  good 
service;  agricultural  products  were  abundant, 
and  markets  were  good. 

In  1843  the  State  was  suffering  from  over 
banking,  inflation  of  the  currency  and  decep- 
tive speculation. 

Governor  Whitcomb,  1843-’49,  succeeded 
well  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  State 
and  effecting  a compromise  with  its  creditors, 
by  which  the  State  public  w'orks  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  State  to  the  creditors. 

In  1851  a general  banking  law  was  adopted, 
which  ao-ain  revived  soecnlation  and  inflation, 
wliich  culminated  in  much  damage.  In  1857 
the  charter  of  the  State  bank  expired,  and 
the  large  gains  of  the  State  in  that  institu- 
tion were  directed  to  the  promotion  of  com- 
mon school  education. 

October  31,  1870,  found  the  State  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition ; there  was  a sur- 
plus in  the  treasury  of  $373,249.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  amounted  to  $3,605,639, 
and  the  disbursements  to  $2,943,600,  leaving 
a balance  of  $1,035,288.  The  total  debt  of 
the  State  in  November,  1871,  was  $3,937,821. 

Indiana  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
various  manufacturing  industries.  She  has 
one  of  the  largest  wagon  and  carriage  manu- 
factories in  the  world,  and  nearly  her  entire 
wheat  product  is  manufactured  into  flour 
within  the  State.  In  1880  the  population 


was  1,978,301,  and  the  true  valuation  of 
property  in  the  State  for  1880  was  $1,584,- 
756,802. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  subject  began  to  be  agitated  as  early 
as  1818,  and  continued  to  increase  in  favor 
until  1830,  when  the  people  became  much 
excited  over  the  question  of  railroads. 

In  1832  the  work  of  internal  improvements 
fairly  commenced.  Public  roads  and  canals 
were  begun  during  this  year,  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  being  the  largest  undertaking. 

During  the  year  1835  public  improvements 
were  pushed  vigorously.  Thirty-two  miles 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  were  completed 
this  year. 

During  1836  many  other  projected  works 
were  started,  and  in  1837,  when  Governor 
Wallace  took  the  executive  chair,  he  found  a 
reaction  among  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
gigantic  plans  for  public  improvements.  The 
people  feared  a State  debt  was  being  incurred 
from  which  they  could  never  be  extricated. 

The  State  had  borrowed  $3,827,000  for 
internal  improvements,  of  which  $1,327,000 
was  for  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  the  re- 
mainder for  other  works. 

The  State  had  annually  to  pay  $200,000 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  revenue 
derived  which  could  be  thus  applied  amounted 
to  only  $45,000  in  1838. 

In  1839  all  work  ceased  on  these  imjjrove- 
ments,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  the 
contracts  were  surrendered  to  the  State,  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  compensation  of  contractors 
by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

In  1840  the  system  of  improvements  em- 
braced ten  different  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  lines 
embraced  in  this  system  was  1,289  miles, 
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and  of  this  only  140  miles  Lad  been  com- 
pleted. 

In  1840  the  State  debt  amounted  to  $18,- 
469,146;  her  resources  for  payment  were 
such  as  to  place  her  in  an  unfavorable  light 
before  the  world,  but  be  it  recorded  to  her 
credit,  she  did  not  repudiate,  as  some  other 
States  of  the  Union  have  done.  In  1850,  the 
State  having  abandoned  public  improve- 
ments, private  capital  and  enterprise  pushed 
forward  public  work,  and  althougli  the  canal 
has  served  its  day  and  age,  and  served  it  well, 
yet  Indiana  has  one  of  the  finest  systems  of 
water-ways  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
her  railroad  facilities  compare  favorably  with 
the  majority  of  States,  and  far  in  advance  of 
many  of  her  elder  sisters  in  the  family  of 
States.  In  1884  there  were  5,521  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  the  State,  and  new 
roads  being  built  and  projected  where  the 
demand  justified. 

GEOLOGY. 

In  1869  the  development  of  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  State  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Near  Brooklyn,  twenty  miles  from 
Indianapolis,  is  a fine  sandstone  formation, 
yielding  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the  best 
building  material.  The  limestone  formation 
at  and  surrounding  Gosport  is  of  great  va- 
riety, including  some  of  the  best  building 
stone  in  the  world. 

Men  of  enterprise  worked  hard  and  long 
to  induce  the  State  to  have  a survey  made  to 
determine  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  State. 

In  1869  Professor  Edward  T.  Cox  was  ap- 
pointed State  Geologist,  to  whom  the  citizens 
of  Indiana  are  indebted  for  the  exhaustive 
report  on  minerals,  and  the  agricultural  as 
well  as  manufacturing  resources  of  the  State. 

The  coal  measures,  says  Professor  Cox, 
Cover  an  area  of  6>500  square  miles,  in  the 


southwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  extend 
from  Warren  County  on  the  north  to  the 
Ohio  River  on  the  south,  a distance  of  150 
miles,  comprising  the  counties  of  Warren, 
Fountain,  Parke,  Vermillion,  Vigo,  Clay, 
Sullivan,  Greene,  Knox,  Daviess,  Martin, 
Gibson,  Pike,  Dubois,  Vanderburg,  War- 
wick, Spencer,  Perry  and  a portion  of  Craw- 
ford, Monroe,  Putnam  and  Montgomery. 

This  coal  is  all  bituminous,  but  is  divis- 
able  into  three  well-marked  varieties;  cak- 
ing coal,  non-caking  coal,  or  block  coal,  and 
cannel  coal.  The  total  depth  of  the  seams 
or  measures  is  from  600  to  800  feet.  The 
caking  coal  is  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
area  described,  ranging  from  three  to  eleven 
feet  in  thickness.  The  block  coal  prevails  in 
tlie  eastern  part  of  the  field,  and  has  an  area 
of  450  square  miles;  this  coal  is  excellent  in 
its  raw  state  for  making  pig-iron. 

The  great  Indiana  coal  field  is  within  150 
miles  of  Chicago  or  Michigan  City  by  rail- 
road, from  which  ports  the  valuable  Superior 
iron  ores  are  loaded  from  vessels  that  run 
direct  from  the  ore  banks. 

Of  the  cannel  coal,  one  of  the  finest  seams 
to  be  found  in  the  country  is  in  Daviess 
County,  this  State.  Here  it  is  three  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  one  and  a half 
feet  of  block  caking  coal,  Cannel  coal  is  also 
found  in  great  abundance  in  Perry,  Greene, 
Parke  and  Fountain  counties. 

Numerous  deposits  of  bog-iron  ore  are 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
clay  iron-stones  and  impure  carbonates  are 
found  scattered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal 
field.  In  some  places  the  deposits  are  of 
considerable  commercial  value.  An  abund- 
ance. of  excellent  lime  is  also  found  in  Indi- 
ana, especially  in  Huntington  County,  where 
it  is  manufactured  extensively. 

In  1884  the  number  of  bushels  of  lime 
burned  in  the  State  were  1,244,508;  lime-* 
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i’lind,  the  saline  fund,  the  bank  tax  fund  and 
miscellaneous  fund,  amounting  in  all  to 
J?2,460,600. 

This  amount  was  increased  from  various 
sources,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  State,  and  by  them  loaned 
to  citizens  of  the  county  in  sums  not  exceed- 
ing $300,  secured  by  real  estate. 

In  1880  the  available  school  fund  derived 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  $8,974,455.55. 

In  1884  there  were  in  the  State  children 
of  school  age,  722,846.  Number  of  white 
children  in  attendance  at  school  during  the 
year,  461,831;  number  of  colored  children  in 
school  during  the  year,  7,285;  total  attend- 
ance, 469,116;  number  of  teachers  employed, 
13,615,  of  whom  145  were  colored. 

And  lastly  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  In- 
diana has  a larger  school  fund  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  The  citizens  may  well 
be  proud  of  their  system  of  schools,  as  well  as 
the  judicious  management  of  its  funds,  which 
have  been  steadily  increased,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rapid  increase  of  population,  which 
has  demanded  an  increased  expenditure  in 
various  ways,  which  have  all  been  promptly 
met,  and  the  educational  facilities  steadily 
enlarged  where  any  advancement  could  be 
made. 

In  1802  Congress  granted  lands  and  a 
charter  to  the  people  residing  at  Yincennes, 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a semi- 
nary of  learning;  and  five  years  thereafter  an 
act  incorporating  the  Yincennes  University 
asked  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a Board  of 
Trustees  and  empower  them  to  sell  a town- 
ship of  land  in  Gibson  County,  granted  by 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  university. 
The  sale  of  the  land  was  slow  and  the  pro- 
ceeds small;  the  members  of  the  board  were 
apathetic,  and  failing  to  meet,  the  institution 
fell  out  of  existence  and  out  of  memory. 

In  1820  the  State  Legislature  passed  an 


act  for  a State  University.  Bloomington 
was  selected  as  the  site  for  locating  the  insti- 
tution. The  buildings  were  completed  and 
tbe  institution  formally  opened  in  1825. 
The  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  “ In- 
diana Academy,”  and  subsequently,  in  1828, 
to  tbe  “ Indiana  College.”  The  institution 
prospered  until  1854,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  9,000  volumes,  with  all  the 
apparatus,  were  consumed.  The  new  col- 
lege, with  its  additions,  was  completed  in 
1873,  and  the  routine  of  studies  continued. 

The  university  may  now  be  considered 
on  a fixed  basis,  carrying  out  the  intention 
of  the  president,  who  aimed  at  scholarship 
rather  than  numbers.  The  university  re- 
ceives from  the  State  annually  $15,000,  and 
promises,  with  the  aid  of  other  public  grants 
and  private  donations,  to  vie  with  any  other 
State  university  within  the  republic.  * 

In  1862  Congress  passed  an  act  granting 
to  each  State  for  college  purposes  public 
lands  to  the  amount  of  30,000  acres  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress.  In- 
diana having  in  Congress  at  that  time  thir- 
teen members,  became  entitled  to  390,000 
acres;  but  as  there  was  no  Congress  land  in 
the  State  at  that  time,  scrip  was  instituted, 
under  the  conditions  that  the  sum  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  should  be  invested  in 
Government  stocks,  or  other  equally  safe 
investment,  drawing  not  less  than  five  per 
centum  on  the  par  value  of  said  stock, 
the  principal  to  stand  iindiminished.  The 
institution  to  be  thus  founded  was  to  teach 
agricultural  and  the  mechanical  arts  as  its 
leading  features.  It  was  further  provided 
by  Congress  that  should  the  principal  of  the 
fund  be  diminished  in  any  way,  it  should  be 
replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs, 
so  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain 
forever  undiminished;  and  further,  that  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
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this  act,  States  must  comply  with  the  pro- 
visos of  the  act  within  five  years  after  it 
became  a law,  viz.,  to  erect  suitable  buildings 
for  such  school. 

March,  1865,  the  Legislature  accepted  of 
the  national  gift,  and  appointed  a board 
of  trustees  to  sell  the  land.  The  amount 
realized  from  land  sales  was  $212,238.50, 
which  sum  was  increased  to  $400,000. 

May,  1869,  John  Purdue,  of  La  Fayette, 
offered  $150,000,  and  Tippecanoe  County 
$50,000  more,  and  the  title  of  the  institu- 
tion was  established — ‘‘Purdue  University.” 

Donations  were  also  made  by  the  Battle 
Ground  Institute,  and  the  Institute  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

The  building  was  located  on  a 100-acre 
tract,  near  Chauncey,  which  Purdue  gave  in 
addition  to  his  magnificent  donation,  and  to 
which  eighty-six  and  one  half  acres  more 
have  since  been  added.  The  university  was 
formally  opened  March,  1874,  and  has  made 
rapid  advances  to  the  present  time. 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School  was 
founded  at  Terre  Haute  in  1870,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
year. 

The  principal  design  of  this  institution  was 
to  prepare  thorough  and  competent  teachers 
for  teaching  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  the 
anticipations  of  its  founders  have  been  fully 
realized,  as  proven  by  the  able  corps  of 
teachers  annually  graduating  from  the  insti- 
tution, and  entering  upon  their  responsible 
missions  in  Indiana,  as  well  as  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute,  at  V alparaiso,  was  organ- 
ized in  September,  1873.  The  school  occu- 
pied the  building  known  as  the  Valparaiso 
Male  and  Female  College  building.  This 
institution  has  had  a wonderful  growth';  the 
first  year’s  attendance  was  thirty-five.  At 
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this  time  every  State  in  the  Union  is  repre- 
sented, the  number  enrolled  being  over  3,000. 
All  branches  necessary  to  qualify  students  for 
teaching,  or  engaging  in  any  line  of  busi- 
ness, are  taught.  The  Commercial  College 
connected  with  the  school  is  of  itself  a great 
institution. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  and  State 
institutions  there  are  a number  of  denomi- 
national and  private  schools,  some  of  which 
have  a national  as  well  as  a local  reputa- 
tion. 

Notre  Dame  University,  near  South  Bend, 
is  the  most  noted  Catholic  institution  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  by  Father 
Sorin,  in  1842.  It  has  a bell  weighing 
13,000  pounds,  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  Indiana  Asbury  University,  at  Green- 
castle,  Methodist,  was  founded  in  1835. 

Howard  College,  not  denominational,  is 
located  at  Kokomo;  founded  in  1869. 

Union  Christian  College,  Christian,  at 
Merom,  was  organized  in  1858. 

Moore's  Hill  College,  Methodist,  at  Moore’s 
Hill,  was  founded  in  1854. 

Earlham  College,  at  Bichmond,  under 
the  management  of  the  Orthodox  Friends, 
was  founded  in  1859. 

Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville,  under 
Presbyterian  management,  was  founded  in 
1834. 

Concordia  College,  Lutheran,  at  Fort 
Wayne,  was  founded  in  1850. 

Hanover  College,  Presbyterian,  was  found- 
ed at  Hanover  in  1833. 

Hartsville  University,  United  Brethren, 
was  founded  at  Hartsville  in  1854. 

Northwestern  Christian  University,  Dis- 
ciples, is  located  at  Irvinton;  organized  in 
1854. 

All  these  institutions  are  in  a flourishing 
condition. 
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BEXEVOLE^'T  AXD  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  tlie  year  1830  the  influx  of  paupers 
and  invalid  persons  was  so  great  as  to  demand 
legislation  tending  to  make  provisions  for 
the  care  of  such  persons.  The  Legislature 
was  at  first  slow  to  act  on  the  matter.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  there  is  no  State 
in  the  Union  which  can  boast  abetter  system 
of  benevolent  institutions. 

In  behalf  of  the  blind,  the  first  effort  was 
made  by  James  M.  Bay  in  18-46.  Through 
his  eftbrts  William  H.  Churchman  came 
from  Kentucky  with  blind  pupils,  and  gave 
exhibitions  in  Mr.  Beecher’s  church  in  Indi- 
anapolis. These  entertainments  were  attended 
by  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  had  the 
desired  effect.  That  body  passed  an  act  for 
founding  an  institution  for  tlie  blind  in  1847. 
The  buildings  occupy  a space  of  eight  acres 
at  the  State  capital,  and  is  now  in  a flourish- 
ing condition. 

The  first  to  awaken  an  interest  in  tlie  State 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  William  Willard, 
himself  a mute,  who  visited  Indianapolis  in 
1843.  He  opened  a school  for  mutes  on  his 
own  account  with  sixteen  pupils.  The  next 
year  the  Legislature  adopted  this  school  as  a 
a State  institution,  and  appointed  a board  of 
trustees  for  its  management.  The  present 
buildings  were  completed  in  1850,  situated 
east  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  The  grounds 
comprise  105  acres,  devoted  to  pleasure 
grounds,  agriculture,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers 
and  pasture. 

The  question  in  regard  to  taking  action  in 
the  matter  of  providing  for  the  care  of  the 
insane,  began  to  be  agitated  in  1832-’33.  Ko 
definite  action  was  taken,  however,  until  1844, 
when  a tax  was  levied,  and  in  1845  a com- 
mission was  appointed  to  obtain  a site  for  a 
building.  Said  commission  selected  Mount 
Jackson,  near  the  State  capitol. 

The  Legislature  of  1846  instructed  the 


commission  to  proceed  to  construct  a suitable 
building.  Accordingly,  in  1847,  the  central 
building  was  completed  at  a cost  of  $75,000. 

I Other  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
j time  to  time,  as  needed  to  accommodate  the 
' increased  demand,  and  at  the  present  time 
j Indiana  has  an  institution  for  the  insane 
i equal  to  any  in  the  West, 
j The  State  hospital  not  affording  sufficient 
accommodations  for  her  insane,  March  7, 
1883,  an  act  providing  for  the  location  and 
erection  of  “ Additional  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane  ” was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
March  21  commissioners  were  appointed. 
After  careful  consideration  three  sites  were 
located,  one  at  Evansville,  one  at  Logansport 
and  one  at  Eichmond,  called  respectively  the 
Southern,  Korthern  and  Eastern  hospitals. 
The  Southern  Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane  is 
located  four  miles  east  of  Evansville,  and  is 
built  on  the  corridor  plan.  The  buildings 
are  situated  near  the  center  of  the  hospital 
domain,  which  consists  of  160  acres  of  highly 
improved  land.  The  structure  proper  con- 
sists of  a central  oblong  block,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  vestibule  of  the  entire  hospital. 
From  the  first  fioor  and  the  two  galleries 
above,  entrance  is  had  into  the  four  lateral 
wings.  The  total  capacity  is  162  patients. 
This  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
$391,887.49. 

The  Korthern  Indiana  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  is  located  a mile  and  a half  west  of 
Logansport,  on  a tract  of  land  including  281 
acres,  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wabash 
Kiver,  and  is  built  on  the  pavilion  plan.  At 
the  center  of  the  ridge,  in  the  maple  grove,  is 
situated  the  administration  house.  This  is 
flanked  on  each  side  by  five  pavilions,  ar- 
ranged in  a straight  line,  which  are  intended 
and  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick  and  infirm.  On  either  side  of  the  above 
named  group,  205  feet  distant,  are  located 
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two  pavilions,  alike  in  every  particular,  in- 
tended for  quiet  patients.  This  hospital  has 
a capacity  for  342  patients,  and  was  erected 
at  a cost  of  $417,992.98. 

The  Eastern  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane is  located  on  a tract  of  306  acres,  two 
miles  west  of  Richmond,  and  is  constructed 
on  the  cottage  plan.  The  buildings,  seven- 
teen in  number,  are  arranged  in  and  around 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  1,000  feet  long, 
by  700  feet  broad,  near  the  center  of  the 
farm,  the  third,  or  northern  side,  being  closed 
in  by  a grove.  The  southern  front  contains 
the  administration  house;  the  eastern  front, 
live  houses  for  female  patients,  and  the  west- 
ern front,  similar  houses  for  male  patients. 
This  hospital  has  a capacity  of  443  patients, 
and  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $409,867.88. 

The  first  penal  institution  established  in 
the  State,  known  as  the  State  Prison  South, 
is  located  at  Jeffersonville.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1821,  and  was  the  only  prison  un- 
til 1859.  Before  this  prison  was  established, 
it  was  customary  to  resort  to  the  old-time 
punishment  of  the  whipping-post.  For  a 
time  the  prisoners  were  hired  to  contractors; 
later,  they  were  employed  constructing  new 
prison  buildings,  which  stand  on  sixteen 
acres  of  ground.  From  1857  to  1871,  they 
were  employed  manufacturing  wagons  and 
farm  implements.  In  1871  the  Southwestern 
Car  Company  leased  of  the  State  all  convicts 
capable  of  performing  labor  pertaining  to  the 
manufacture  of  cars.  This  business  ceased  to 
be  profitable  to  the  company  in  1873,  and  in 
1876  all  the  convicts  were  again  idle. 

In  1859  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a State 
prison  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  that  purpose;  Michi- 
gan City,  on  Lake  Michigan,  was  the  site 
selected,  and  a large  number  of  convicts  from 
the  prison  South,  were  moved  to  that  point 


and  began  the  work  which  has  produced  one 
of  the  best  prisons  in  the  country.  It  differs 
widely  from  the  Southern,  in  so  much  as  its 
sanitary  condition  has  been  above  the  average 
of  similar  institutions. 

The  prison  reform  agitation,  which  in  this 
State  attained  telling  proportions  in  1869, 
caused  a legislative  measure  to  be  brought 
forward  which  would  have  a tendency  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  female  convicts. 

The  Legislature  of  1873  voted  $50,000 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  which 
was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  building  de- 
clared ready  in  September,  1873,  located  at 
the  State  capital,  and  known  as  the  Indiana 
Reformatory  Institution  for  Women  and 
Girls.  To  this  institution  all  female  con- 
victs in  other  prisons  in  the  State  were  im- 
mediately removed,  and  the  institution  is 
one  of  the  most  commendable  for  good  re- 
sults to  be  found  in  any  State. 

In  1867  the  Legislature  appropriated  $50,- 
000,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institu- 
tion for  the  correction  and  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders.  A Board  of  Control  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  assembled 
in  Indianapolis,  April  3,  1867,  and  elected 
Charles  F.  Coffin  as  President.  Governor 
Baker  selected  the  site,  fourteen  miles  from 
Indianapolis,  near  Plainfield,  where  a fertile 
farm  of  225  acres  w^as  purchased. 

January  1,  1868,  a few  buildings  were 
ready  to  receive  occupants;  the  main  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1869.  Everything  is 
constructed  upon  modern  principles,  and 
with  a view  to  health  and  comfort.  The  in- 
stitution is  in  a prosperous  condition,  and 
the  good  effects  of  the  training  received  there 
by  the  young  well  repays  the  tax-payers,  in 
the  way  of  improving  society  and  elevating 
the  minds  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
wrecked  on  life’s  stream  before  attaining  to 
years  of  maturity. 
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LIVER  PERRY  IVIOR- 
TOR,  the  War  Governor 
of  Indiana,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  United 
States  Senators,  was  horn 
in  Salisbury,  Wayne 
County,  this  State,  August  4, 
1823,  The  name,  which  is  of 
English  origin,  M’as  originally 
Throckmorton.  When  young  Oli- 
ver became  a lad  he  attended  the 
academy  of  Professor  Hoshour  at 
Centreville,  in  his  native  county, 
but  could  not  continue  long  there, 
as  the  family  was  too  poor  to  defray  his 
expenses.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  therefore, 
he  was  placed  with  an  older  brother  to  learn 
the  hatter’s  trade,  at  which  he  worked  four 
years.  Determining  then  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  he  began  to  qualify  himself  by 
attending  the  Miami  University,  in  1843, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  Returning  to 
Centreville,  he  entered  the  study  of  law 
with  the  late  Judge  Newman.  Succeeding 
well,  he  soon  secured  for  himself  an  inde- 
pendent practice,  a good  clientage,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  prominence.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
circuit  judge;  but  at  the  end  of  a year  he 
resigned,  preferring  to  practice  as  an  advocate. 

Up  to  1854  Mr.  Morton  w^as  a Democrat 
in  his  party  preferences;  but  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  caused  him  to 


secede,  and  join  the  incoming  Republican 
party,  in  which  he  became  a leader  from  its 
beginning.  lie  was  a delegate  to  the  Pitts- 
burg Convention  in  1856,  where  he  so  ex- 
hibited his  abilities  that  at  the  next  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor  against  Ashbel  P.  Willard,  the 
Democratic  nominee.  His  party  being  still 
young  and  in  the  minority,  was  defeated; 
but  Mr.  Morton  came  out  of  the  contest  with 
greatly  increased  notoriety  and  popularity. 

In  1860  Judge  Morton  received  the  nomi- 
nation for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Indiana, 
on  the  ticket  with  Henry  S.  Lane,  and  they 
were  elected;  but  only  tw'o  days  after  their 
inauguration  Governor  Lane  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  Mr.  Morton 
became  Governor.  It  was  while  filling  this 
position  that  he  did  his  best  public  work, 
and  created  for  himself  a fame  as  lastino^  as 
the  State  itself.  He  op]DOsed  all  compromise 
with  the  Rebellion,  and  when  the  Legislature 
passed  a joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  peace  commissioners,  he 
selected  men  wdio  were  publicly  known  to 
be  opposed  to  any  compromise. 

During  the  dark  and  tedious  days  of  the 
W'ar,  in  1864,  Governor  Morton  defeated  Jo- 
seph E.  McDonald,  in  the  race  for  Governor, 
by  a majority  of  20,883  votes.  The  next 
summer  he  had  a stroke  of  partial  paralysis, 
from  w'hich  he  never  fully  recovered.  The 
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disease  so  affected  the  lower  part  of  his  body 
and  his  limbs,  that  lie  was  never  afterward 
able  to  W'alk  without  the  assistance  of  canes; 
but  otherwise  he  enjoyed  a high  degree  of 
])hysical  and  mental  vigor.  In  December 
following  he  made  a voyage  to  Europe,  where 
he  consulted  eminent  physicians  and  received 
medical  treatment,  but  only  partially  recov- 
ered. In  March,  1866,  he  returned  to  the 
executive  chair  to  resume  his  official  duties. 

In  January,  1867,  Governor  Morton  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  being 
succeeded  in  his  State  duties  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Baker.  In  1873  Senator  Morton 
was  re-elected,  and  he  continued  a member 
of  that  body  while  he  lived.  In  that  position 
Mr.  Morton  ranked  among  the  ablest  states- 
men, was  one  of  the  four  or  five  chiefs  of  his 
party,  and,  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  he  did  more  in 
determining  the  policy  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Republican  party  than  auy  other  member 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  many  vexed  questions  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  came  up,  and  with  reference  to  all 
of  them  he  favored  radical  and  repressive 
measures  in  dealing  with  the  rebellious  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  Senator  Morton 
went  to  Oregon  as  Chairman  of  a Senate 
Committee  to  investigate  the  election  of  Sen- 
ator Grover,  of  that  State,  and  while  there  he 
delivered,  at  Salem,  the  last  political  speech 
of  his  life.  During  his  return,  by  way  of 
San  Francisco,  he  suffered  another  paralytic 
stroke,  and  he  was  brought  East  on  a special 
car,  taken  to  the  residence  of  his  mother-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Burbanks,  at  Richmond,  this  State, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  there, 
dying  Kovember  1,  1877.  The  death  of  no 
man,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  President 
Lincoln,  ever  created  so  much  grief  in  Indi- 
ana as  did  that  of  Senator  Morton.  The 
lamentation,  indeed,  was  national.  The  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  directed  the  flags 
on  public  buildings  to  be  placed  at  half-mast, 
and  also  that  the  Government  departments 
be  closed  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  re- 
mains of  the  great  statesman  were  interred 
at  the  spot  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  where 
he  stood  on  Soldiers’  Decoration  Day,  in 
May,  1876,  when  he  delivered  a great  speech 
to  a large  assemblage.  Hever  before  did  so 
many  distinguished  men  attend  the  funeral 
of  a citizen  of  Indiana. 

Personally,  Senator  Morton  v/as  character- 
ized by  great  tenacity  of  purpose  and  shrewd 
foresight.  Taking  his  aim,  he  ceased  not 
until  he  attained  it,  without  compromise  and 
without  conciliation,  if  not  by  the  means  first 
adopted,  then  by  another.  As  Governor  of 
Indiana  he  exhibited  wonderful  energy,  tact 
and  forethought.  He  distanced  all  other 
Governors  in  putting  troops  in  the  field,  and 
he  also  excelled  them  all  in  providing  for  their 
wants  while  there.  His  State  pride  was  in- 
tense, and  in  respect  to  the  general  character 
of  the  people  of  his  State  he  brought  Indiana 
“out  of  the  wilderness”  to  the  front,  since 
which  time  the  Hoosier  State  has  been  more 
favorably  known.  In  the  great  civil  war 
which  tried  the  mettle  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  Indiana  came  to  the  front  under  his 
guidance,  yea,  to  the  forefront . of  the  line. 
As  a legislator,  he  originated  and  accom- 
plished much,  being  naturally,  as  well  as  by 
self-discipline,  the  most  aggressive,  bold  and 
clear-headed  Republican  politician  of  his 
time.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  sciences, 
especially  geology;  and  even  in  theology  he 
knew  more  than  many  whose  province  it  is 
to  teach  it,  although  he  was  not  a member  of 
any  church. 

A statue  of  Senator  Morton  is  placed  in 
one  of  the  public  parks  at  Indianapolis  by 
the  contributions  of  a grateful  common- 
wealth. 
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'HOMAS  ANDEEWS 
IIENDEICKS,  elected 
Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  1884, 
was  born  in  Musking- 
nm  County,  Ohio,  near 
the  city  of  Zanesville,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1819.  The  following 
spring  the  family  moved  to 
Madison,  this  State,  and  in 
1822  to  Shelby  County,  where 
they  opened  up  a farm  in  a 
sparsely  settled  region  near  the 
center  of  the  county.  It  was 
here  that  Thomas  grew  to  man- 
hood. After  the  completion  of 
his  education  at  Hanover  College  he  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle.  Judge  Thomson, 
at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  due 
time  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature; 
in  1850,  to  the  convention  which  framed  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  State,  being  an 
active  participant  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
body;  in  1861  and  1862,  to  Congress;  in 
1855,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 


General  Land  Office,  which  he  resigned  in 
1859;  1863-’69, United  States  Senator;  1872- 
’77, Governor  of  Indiana;  and  finally,  July  12, 
1884,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  as  second  on 
the  ticket  with  Grover  Cleveland,  which  was 
successful  in  the  ensuing  campaign;  but  a 
few  days  before  he  should  begin  to  serve  as 
Speaker  of  the  Senate,  November,  1885,  he 
suddenly  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis. 

Going  back  for  particulars,  we  should  state 
that  in  1860  he  was  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Indiana  against  Henry  S.  Lane,  and  was 
defeated  by  9,757  votes,  while  the  Kepub- 
lican  majority  of  the  State  on  the  national 
ticket  was  23,524,  showing  his  immense 
popularity.  Again,  in  1868,  Conrad  Baker 
defeated  him  by  1,161  votes,  when  Grant’s 
majority  over  Seymour  in  the  State  was 
9,679,  and  this,  too,  after  he  had  so  bitterly 
opposed  the  policy  of  Lincoln’s  administration, 
and  thereby  lost  from  his  constituency  many 
Union  sympathizers.  And  finally,  in  1872, 
his  majority  for  Governor  over  General 
Thomas  M.  Brown  was  1,148;  the  same  year 
Grant’s  majority  in  the  State  over  Greeley 
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•was  22,924.  Governor  Hendricks  was  tlie 
only  man  elected  on  his  ticket  that  year, 
excepting  Professor  Hopkins,  who  was  chosen 
to  a non-political  office. 

In  187G  Governor  Hendricks  was  a con- 
spicions  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  being 
the  favorite  of  the  Western  Democracy;  but 
the  East  proved  too  powerful,  and  nominated 
Tilden,  giving  Hendricks  the  second  place  on 
the  national  ticket,  thereby  strengthening  it 
greatly  in  the  West. 

During  the  intervals  of  official  life,  Mr. 
Hendricks  practiced  law  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, being  ecpially  at  home  before  court  or 
jury,  and  not  easily  disturbed  by  unforeseen 
turns  in  a case.  He  had  no  specialty  as  an 
advocate,  being  alike  efficient  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  court,  and  in  all  kinds  and  forms  of 
actions.  When  out  of  office  his  voice  was 
frequently  heard  on  the  political  questions  of 
the  day.  Indiana  regarded  him  Avith  pride, 
and  among  a large  class  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  leader  of  the  Democracy  of  the  West. 
His  adherents  rallied  around  him  in  1880, 
and  his  name  was  again  prominent  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  and  might  have 
been  carried  were  it  not  for  the  opposition  of 
the  friends  of  j\Ir.  McDonald. 

As  his  views  on  governmental  affairs  were 
critical,  definite  and  positive,  he  had  many 
political  enemies,  but  none  of  them  have  ever 
charged  him  with  malfeasance  in  office,  or 
incompetency  in  any  of  his  public  positions. 
He  was  a man  of  convictions,  conservative, 
eloquent  in  public  address,  careful  of  his 
■utterances,  and  exceedingly  earnest. 


Mr.  Hendricks  belonged  to  a family  noted 
in  the  history  of  Indiana.  His  uncle,  Will- 
iam Hendricks,  was  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion that  formed  the  first  Constitution  of  the 
State;  was  Indiana’s  first  Representative  in 
Congress,  her  second  Governor,  and  for  two 
full  terms  represented  it  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  A cousin,  John  Abram  Hen- 
dricks, fell  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  while 
leading  his  regiment  against  the  enemy;  and 
another  cousin,  Thomas  Hendricks,  was 
killed  in  the  Techc  country  while  serving  in 
the  Union  army.  Mr.  Hendricks’  father  was 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  he 
himself  Avas  baptized  and  brought  up  under 
the  auspices  of  that  denomination.  He  never 
joined  any  church  until  1867,  when  he 
became  a member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  retaining  his  Calvinistic  views. 

In  person  Mr.  Hendricks  was  five  feet  nine 
inches  high,  Av^eighed  about  185  pounds;  his 
eyes  gray,  hair  of  a sandy  hue,  nose  large 
and  prominent,  complexion  fair  and  inclined 
to  freckle,  and  his  mouth  and  chin  Averc 
expressive  of  determination  and  tenacity. 
He  Avore  no  beard  except  a little  near  the  ear. 
He  Avas  a man  of  good  habits,  health  good, 
step  firm  and  prompt,  and  voice  resonant  and 
steady. 

After  his  nomination  for  the  Vice- Presi- 
dency he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign^ 
delivering  a number  of  powerful  addresses, 
and  while  Availing  for  his  term  of  official 
service  to  begin,  death  ended  his  days  and 
cast  an  indescribable  shade  of  gloom  over  his 
family.  State  and  nation. 
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ITHIS  eminent  statesman 
was  born  in  New  York 
City,  March  23,  1823, 
the  only  son  of  his 
widowed  mother;  was 
taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  city,  finished  his 
education  at  a high-school  on 
Crosby  street,  and  at  ten  years 
of  age  he  had  received  all  the 
school  training  he  ever  had. 
After  clerking  in  a store  for 
three  years,  he  removed  to  In- 
diana with  his  mother  and 
stepfather,  Mr,  Mathews,  set- 
tling in  St.  Joseph  County. 
Here,  in  the  village  of  New  Carlisle,  the 
youth  served  four  years  more  as  clerk  in 
a store;  then,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
he  was  appointed  deputy  county  auditor, 
and  to  fulfill  his  duties  he  moved  to  the 
county  seat,  South  Bend,  where  he  remained 
a resident  until  his  death. 

Like  almost  every  Western  citizen  of 
any  mental  activity,  young  Colfax  took 
a practical  hold  of  political  matters  about 
as  soon  as  he  could  vote.  He  talked  and 
thought,  and  began  to  publish  his  views, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  local  newspaper  of 
the  place.  His  peculiar  faculty  of  dealing 


fairly,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasantly,  with 
men  of  all  sorts,  his  natural  sobriety  and 
common  sense,  and  his  power  of  stating 
things  plainly  and  correctly,  made  him  a 
natural  newspaper  man.  He  was  employed 
during  several  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Indianapolis  Journal,  and  in  this  position 
made  many  friends.  In  1845  he  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph  Val- 
ley Register,  the  South  Bend  newspaper, 
which  then  had  but  250  subscribers;  but 
the  youthful  editor  had  hope  and  energy,  and 
after  struggling  through  many  disappoint- 
ments, including  the  loss  of  his  office  by  fire, 
he  succeeded  in  making  a comfortable  living 
out  of  the  enterprise. 

Mr-  Colfax  was  a Whig  so  long  as  that 
party  existed.  In  1848  he  was  a delegate  to 
the  convention  which  nominated  General 
Taylor  for  President,  and  was  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  that  body.  The  next  year  he  was 
a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, being  elected  thereto  from  a Demo- 
cratic district.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
nominated  for  the  State  Senate,  but  declined 
because  he  could  not  be  spared  from  his  busi- 
ness. His  first  nomination  for  Congress  was 
in  1851,  but  was  beaten  by  200  votes,  which 
was  less  than  the  real  Democratic  majority 
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in  his  district.  His  successful  competitor 
was  Dr.  Graham  H.  Fitch,  who,  along  wi<-h 
Mr.  Bright,  became  so  conspicuous  in  the 
support  of  Buchanan.  In  1852  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention 
that  nominated  General  Scott,  and  was  again 
secretary. 

Franklin  Pierce,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
was  elected  President,  and  during  his  term 
the  Wliig  party  was  dissolved  upon  the  issue 
of  slavery,  and,  naturally  enough,  Mr.  Colfax 
drifted  in  with  the  party  of  freedom.  So  did 
the  people  of  his  Congressional  district;  for, 
after  having  given  their  Democratic  repre- 
sentative 1,000  majority  two  years  before, 
they  now  nominated  and  elected  Mr.  Colfax 
to  succeed  him  by  about  2,000  majority. 

The  Congress  to  which  he  was  thus  elected 
is  noted  for  the  tedious  struggle  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a Speaker  of  the  House,  resulting, 
February  2,  1856,  in  the  choice  of  N.  P. 
Banks.  Mr.  Colfax,  who  was  second  in  the 
race  for  the  Speakership,  exhibited  wonderful 
parliamentary  tact  in  staving  oif  the  South- 
erners, who  at  times  seemed  on  the  point  ot 
success.  As  to  parties  at  this  time,  they 
were  considerably  broken  up,  comprising 
“ Anti-Nebraska”  (Bepublican),  Democrats, 
Know-Nothings  and  nondescripts.  During 
this  and  the  succeeding  Congress,  to  which 
Mr.  Colfax  was  elected,  he  delivered  several 
telling  speeches,  some  of  which  were  printed 


almost  by  the  million  and  distributed  to 
the  voters  throughout  the  North.  These 
speeches  were  full  of  solid  facts  and  figures 
with  reference  to  the  Pro-Slavery  party, 
especially  in  Kansas,  so  that,  by  a sort  of 
play  upon  his  name,  the  people  often  re- 
ferred to  him  as  “ Cold-facts.” 

In  1860  Mr.  Colfax  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress the  third  time,  and  in  1862  the  fourth 
time.  In  December,  1863,  he  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House,  which  position  he  re- 
tained to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  elected,  exhib- 
iting pre-eminent  parliamentaiy  skill  and 
an  obliging  disposition.  Equally  polite  to 
all,  he  was  ever  a gentleman  worthy  of  the 
highest  honor. 

The  favorable  notoriety  gained  by  his 
“ cold  facts  ” against  slavery,  parliamentary 
ability,  his  power  of  debate,  and  his  suavity 
of  manner,  led  the  Republican  party  in  1868 
to  place  him  on  the  national  ticket,  second 
only  to  the  leading  soldier  of  the  Union, 
U.  S.  Grant.  Being  elected,  he  served  as 
President  of  the  Senate  with  characteristic 
ability  throughout  his  term.  Then,  retiring 
from  political  life,  he  devoted  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  to  lectures  upon  miscella- 
neous topics;  and  it  was  during  a lecturing 
tour  in  Minnesota  that  he  was  stricken  down 
with  his  final  illness.  He  died  at  Mankato, 
that  State,  January  13,  1885. 


JAMES  D.  WILLIAMS. 
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-^JAMES  D.  WILLIAMS.^ 


EKE  we  have  present- 
ed a practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  type  of  man 
produced  by  a young 
and  vigorous  republic, 
which  had,  but  a few 
years  preceding  his 
birth,  asserted,  with  justice,  and 
successfully  maintained,  her  claim 
to  assume  her  rightful  position  as 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

James  D. 'Williams  was  born  in 
Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  January 
8,  1808,  soon  after  that  State  had 
assumed  her  place  among  that 
galaxy  of  stars  destined  to  become  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world. 

In  childhood  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Knox  County,  Indiana,  where  he  received 
a common-school  education,  and  grew  to 
manhood  a tiller  of  the  soil. 

He  entered  'the  theater  of  life  at  a time 
when  the  stage  scenery  was  of  the  most 
gigantic  grandeur  ever  beheld  by  the  eye  of 
man.  Nature  in  her  stupendous  splendor 
was  around  and  about  the  young  actor,  and 
he  readily  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  was  filled  with  enthusiastic 
hope  for  the  future  greatness  of  the  vast  and 
beautiful  country,  which  but  awaited  the  call 
of  the  husbandman  to  answer  in  bountiful 


harvests  to  his  many  demands.  With  young 
Williams  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  filled  his 
soul  with  a hopeful  determination  to  act 
well  his  part  in  the  great  drama  before  him, 
as  the  reader  will  find  W'hile  following  him 
down  life’s  pathway. 

When  he  attained  to  manhood  he  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock-raising,  and 
became  widely  known  as  a practical  and  suc- 
cessful Indiana  farmer. 

He  had  closely  observed  the  passing  events 
in  the  clash  and  conflict  of  political  parties, 
and  his  fellow  citizens  saw  in  him  the  qual- 
ified elements  of  a representative  man,  and 
he  was  frequently  elected  as  a Democrat  to 
represent  his  county  in  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Legislature,  where  he  discharged  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  with  marked 
ability  and  even  beyond  the  expectations  of 
his  constituents.  The  sagacity  and  ability 
with  which  he  dealt  with  public  measures 
in  the  Lower  House  opened  the  avenue  to 
higher  honors  and  more  weighty  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
where  he  continuously  served  his  constitu- 
ency until  1867,  maintaining  the  reputation 
he  had  gained  in  the  Lower  House  for  ability 
and  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and 
still  developing  a capacity  for  a wider  field 
of  operations. 
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He  was  not  permitted  to  long  live  in  the 
home  life  which  he  so  much  enjoyed.  The 
able  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  his  duties  as  a public  servant,  his 
common  sense  and  social  manner,  made  him 
friends  even  among  his  political  opponents, 
lie  bore  honors  conferred  upon  him  nobly 
but  meekly,  never  ceasing  to  gratefully  re- 
member those  to  whom  gratitude  was  due  for 
the  positions  of  honor  and  trust  to  which 
they  had  called  him. 

He  was  destined  to  spend  his  life  as  a 
public  serv’ant.  His  fellow  citizens  again 
elected  him  to  the  State  Senate  in  1871,  and 
in  1874  he  was  again  crowned  with  higher 
honors,  and  was  elected  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  displayed  the  same  ability  in  deal- 
ing with  public  questions  that  he  had  in  the 
legislative  body  of  his  State.  During  his 
term  in  Congress  he  served  in  the  impor- 
tant position  of  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts. 

He  was  a prominent  and  leading  member 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
seventeen  years,  and  served  as  its  president 
for  three  years.  No  one  citizen  of  Indiana 
was  more  deeply  interested  and  active  in  de- 
veloping and  promoting  the  agricultural  and 
other  industrial  resources  of  his  State  than 
he.  One  leading  feature  of  his  ambition  was 
to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  progress,  and  to 
place  his  State  on  a plane  with  the  sister 
States  of  the  prosperous  Union.  He  was 
equally  active  in  the  educational  interest  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  advocated  facilities  for 
diffusing  knowledge  among  the  masses,  plac- 
ing an  education  within  the  reach  of  children 
of  the  most  humble  citizen. 

He  gathered  happiness  while  promoting 
the  welfare  of  others,  and  step  by  step,  year 
by  year,  his  friends  increased  in  numbers 
and  warmed  in  devotion  to  their  trusted. 


faithful  and  grateful  servant.  He  was  rapid- 
ly growing  in  State  popularity,  as  he  had 
long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  own  county 
and  district,  and  in  his  quiet,  unassuming 
way  was  building  larger  than  he  knew.  His 
plain  manner  of  dress,  commonly  “ blue 
jeans,”  caused  him  to  become  widely  known 
by  the  sobriquet  of  “Blue  Jeans,”  of  which 
his  admirers  were  as  proud  as  were  those  of 
“ Old  Hickory  ” as  applied  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  or  “ Bough  and  Beady  ” as  applied  to 
General  Zachariah  Taylor. 

The  civil  war  had  made  fearful  inroads  in 
party  lines;  the  public  questions  to  be  set- 
tled immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
war  involved  problems  which  many  leading 
men,  who  had  previously  acted  with  the 
Democratic  party,  could  not  solve  satisfacto- 
rily to  themselves  from  a Democratic  stand- 
point; hence  they  cast  their  fortunes  with 
the  popular  party,  the  Bepublican. 

The  Democratic  party  had  been  impatient 
ly  but  energetically  seeking  State  supremacy. 
James  D.  "Williams,  so  far  as  tried,  had  led 
the  column  to  success,  why  not  make  him 
their  Moses  to  lead  them  to  possess  the 
promised  land.  State  Supremacy? 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  American 
independence,  1876,  seemed  to  them  the  auspi- 
cious period  to  marshal  their  forces  under  an 
indomitable  leader  and  go  forth  to  conquer. 

They  accordingly  in  that  year  nominated 
the  Hon.  James  D.  Williams  for  Governor, 
and  the  Bepublicans  nominated  General  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  a military  hero  and  a lineal 
descendant  of  General  W.  H.  Harrison.  The 
contest  will  stand  in  history  as  the  most  ex- 
citing campaign  in  the  political  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  leader.  His  services 
as  Governor  of  the  State  were  characteristic 
of  his  past  public  life.  He  died,  full  of  hon- 
ors, on  November  20,  1880. 


ROBEllT  DALE  OWEN 
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T outside  of  the 
realm  of  statesmen,  we 
find  that  the  most  emi- 
nent citizen  of  Indi- 
ana not  now  living 
was  the  learned 
Scotchman  named  at  the  head  of 
this  sketch.  liobert  Owen,  his 
father,  was  a great  theorist  -in 
social  and  religious  reforms.  He 
was  born  in  Newtown,  Montgom- 
eryshire, North  Wales,  March  14, 
1771,  where  he  died  November 
19,  1858. 

He  (the  father)  entered  upon  a 
commercial  life  at  an  early  age,  and  subse- 
quently engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
at  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  where  he  introduced 
important  reforms,  having  for  their  object 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
laborers  in  his  employ ; afterward  he  directed 
his  attention  to  social  questions  on  a broader 
scale,  publishing  in  1812  “ New  Views  of 
Society,  or  Essays  upon  the  Formation  of  the 
Human  Character,”  and  subsequently  the 
“ Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,”  in  which 
he  advocated  doctrines  of  human  equality 


and  the  abolition  of  class  distinctions.  Hav- 
ing won  a large  fortune  in  his  business,  he 
was  able  to  give  his  views  a wide  circulation, 
and  his  followers  became  numerous;  but, 
being  outspoken  against  many  of  the  gen- 
erally received  theological  dogmas  of  tlie 
time,  a zealous  opposition  was  also  aroused 
against  him.  After  the  death  of  his  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  he  emigrated  to  this 
country,  in  1823,  and  at  his  own  expense 
founded  the  celebrated  communistic  society 
at  New  Harmony,  this  State.  The  scheme 
proving  a failure  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  tried  several  similar  experiments 
with  the  same  result;  but  in  spite  of  all  his 
failures  he  was  universally  esteemed  for  his 
integrity  and  benevolence.  His  later  years 
were  spent  in  efforts  to  promote  a religion  of 
reason,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes. 

His  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  biographi- 
cal sketch,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
November  7,  1801;  was  educated  at  Fellens- 
berg’s  College,  near  Berne,  Switzerland;  came 
with  his  father  to  the  United  States  in  1823, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  found  the 
colony  of  New  Harmony.  On  the  failure  of 
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that  experiment  lie  visited  France  and  Eng- 
land, but  returned  to  this  country  in  1827 
and  became  a citizen.  In  1828,  in  partner- 
ship with  Miss  Frances  Wright,  he  founded 
“The  Free  Enquirer,”  a weekly  journal  de- 
voted to  socialistic  ideas,  and  to  opposition  to 
the  supernatural  origin  and  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  paper  was  discontinued  after 
an  existence  of  three  years.  In  1832  he 
married  Mary  Jane  Itobinson,  of  New  York, 
who  died  in  1871.  After  marriage  he  settled 
again  in  New  Harmony,  where  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  (1835-’38)  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.  It  was  through  his 
influence  that  one-half  of  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  United  States  appropriated  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  was  devoted  to  the  support 
of  public  schools.  From  1843  to  1847  he 
represented  the  First  District  of  Indiana  in 
Congress,  acting  with  the  Democratic  party; 
took  an  active  paat  in  the  settlement  of  the 
northwestern  boundary  question,  serving  as 
a member  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
that  subject,  and  introduced  the  bill  organ- 
izing the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  served 
for  a time  as  one  of  the  regents.  In  1850  he 
was  a member  of  the  Indiana  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  which  he  took  a prominent 
part.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  Indiana 
conferred  independent  property  rights  upon 
women.  In  1853  he  went  to  Naples,  Italy, 
as  United  States  Charge  d' Affaires,  and  from 
1855  to  1858  he  held  the  position  of  Min- 
ister, 

In  1860,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  he 
discussed  the  subject  of  divorce  with  Horace 
Greeley,  and  a pamphlet  edition  of  the  con- 
troversy afterward  obtained  a wide  circula- 
tion. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eebellion, 
Mr.  Owen  was  a warm  champion  of  the 
policy  of  emancipation,  and  the  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  members  of  the  cabinet  and 


the  President  on  that  subject  were  widely 
disseminated.  When  the  proposition  was 
made  by  certain  influential  politicians  to 
reconstruct  the  Union  with  New  England 
“left  out  in  the  cold,”  Mr.  Owen  addressed 
a letter  to  the  people  of  Indiana  exposing 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  scheme, 
which  the  Union  Leagues  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  published  and  circulated 
extensively.  In  1862  he  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Commisson  on  Ordnance  Stores, 
and  in  1863  was  Chairman  of  the  American 
Freedmen’s  Commission,  which  rendered  val- 
uable service  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Owen  was  a prominent  Spiritualist  in 
his  philosophical  views,  and  published  sev- 
eral remarkable  works  inculcating  them. 
His  mind,  in  his  later  years,  beginning  to 
totter,  he  was  often  too  credulous.  He  also 
published  many  other  works,  mostly  of  a 
political  nature.  To  enumerate:  he  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow,  in  1824,  “ Outlines  of 
System  of  Education  at  New  Lanark;”  at  New 
York,  in  1831,  “Moral  Physiology;”  the 
next  year,  “ Discussion  with  Origen  Bachelor 
on  the  Personality  of  God  and  the  Authentici- 
ty of  the  Bible;”  and  subsequently,  “Pocahon- 
tas,” an  historical  drama;  “Hints  on  Public 
Architecture,”  illustrated;  “Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  Another  World,”  probably  his 
most  wonderful  work;  “The  Wrong  of  Slav- 
ery, and  the  Bight  of  Freedom;”  “Beyond 
the  Breakers,”  a novel;  “The  Debatable 
Land  between  this  World  and  the  Next,” 
and  “Threading  My  Way,”  an  autobiography. 

The  giant  intellect  of  Mr.  Owen  being 
linked  to  a large  and  tender  heart,  his  sym- 
pathies were  constantly  rasped  by  witnessing 
the  boundless  but  apparently  needless  amount 
of  suffering  in  the  world,  and  chafed  by 
the  opposition  of  conservatism  to  all  efforts 
at  alleviation,  so  that  in  old  age  he  was  liter- 
ally worn  out.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
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AY  AND  BLACKFORD 
Counties  lie  forty-one  de- 
grees north  of  the  equator 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore 
to  the  observer  here  the 
north  star  appears  forty-one 
degrees  above  the  horizon. 
These  counties  also  lie  eighty- 
five  degrees  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich  (London, 
England),  and  eight  degrees 
west  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  five  degrees  difference 
between  this  and  the  nine- 
tieth meridian  makes  just  twenty  minutes 
difference  between  “standard”  and  local 
time,  the  latter  being  the  faster.  Railroads, 
being  controlled  by  standard,  or  ninetieth 
meridian  time,  have  their  time  here  twenty 
minutes  slower  than  the  local  or  sun  time. 

Jay  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  counties  of  Wells  and  Adams,  on  the 
east  by  Mercer  and  Darke  counties,  Ohio,  on 
the  south  by  Randolph  County,  and  on  the 
west  by  Delaware  and  Blackford  counties. 

Blackford  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Wells,  on  the  east  l>y  Jay,  on  the  south 


by  Delaware  and  on  the  west  by  Grant 
County. 

The  county  of  Jay  has  twelve  townships, 
most  of  them  fractional,  as  follow's:  Penn,  30 
square  miles;  Jackson,  36;  Bear  Creek,  34; 
Wabash,  23;  Knox,  24;  Greene,  35;  Wayne, 
37;  Noble,  31;  Richland,  27;  Jefferson,  36; 
Pike,  35,  and  Madison,  23;  total,  377  square 
miles. 

The  county  is  eighteen  miles  long,  north 
and  south,  twenty-one  miles  wide  across  the 
north  end,  and  twenty-two  across  the  south 
end. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  generally  level 
and  undulating,  being  a little  more  broken 
along  the  water  courses.  The  surface  soil  is 
usually  a dark  loam,  with  a subsoil  of  clay 
intermixed  with  limestone  gravel.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Penn  Township  and  western 
part  of  Jackson,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  county,  the  soil  is  a sandy  loam  lying 
upon  a gravelly  subsoil;  and  there  are  grav- 
elly knobs  and  hills  on  this  section,  the  chief 
of  which  are  called  Gardner’s  Hills.  This 
point  has  a geological  significance,  and  is 
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therefore  again  referred  to  a little  further  on. 
The  “ Loblolly  ” is  a belt  extending  across 
the  northern  part  of  Jackson  Township,  con- 
sisting of  brushy  ponds,  wet  prairies  and 
small  lakes,  which  are  diminishing  with  the 
increase  of  artificial  drainage. 

The  principal  stream  in  Jay  County  is  the 
Wabash  River,  which  merely  touches  the 
northeast  corner.  The  next  is  the  Salamo- 
nia  (sometimes  spelled  Salamonie),  which 
runs  westwardly  and  northwestwardly 
through  the  middle  of  the  county.  P>ear 
Creek  drains  the  middle  portion  of  the  county 
between  these  two  rivers,  comprising  Noble, 
Bear  Creek  and  Jackson  townships.  Bear 
Creek  drains  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  county,  comprising  portions  of  Jeffer- 
son, Richland,  Knox  and  Greene  townships. 

Although  there  is  but  little  fall  in  the 

O 

current  of  these  streams,  affording  scarcely 
any  water  power,  all  the  land  can  be  drained 
and  made  tillable.  The  farm  improvements 
are  summarized  on  a subsequent  page,  under 
the  head  of  Census. 

The  forests  comprise  white,  bur  and  black 
(or  red)  oak,  beech,  white  ash  (sometimes 
called  gray  or  blue),  swamp  ash,  buckeye, 
scale-bark  hickory,  white  aiid  red  elm,  sugar 
maple,  lin  or  basswood,  sycamore,  and  for- 
merly some  black  walnut,  but  this  being  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  woods,  has  been 
about  all  cut  out.  “Poplar,”  white-wood,  or 
tulip-tree,  a valuable  wood,  is  becoming 
scarce.  Very  few  sweet-gum  trees  have  ever 
been  noticed  in  this  county.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  forest  is  characteristic  of 
Northern  Indiana,  and  differs  from  that  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  forests  in 
having  the  trees  closer  together  and  there- 
fore straighter,  smaller,  and  more  uniform  in 
height  and  size.  Originally  there  w'as  scarcely 
any  “ underbrush,”  but  as  the  settlers  cut 
out  the  tall  trees  and  let  the  sunlight  down 


upon  the  ground  in  places,  undergrowth  has 
been  encouraged. 

Such  being  the  native  condition  of  the 
forest,  the  indigenous  herbaceous  plants  were 
not  so  numerous  or  interesting  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  country;  but  west-bound  civiliza- 
tion has  brought  along  with  it  the  usual 
grasses  and  weeds,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
of  far  greater  utility  to  man  than  all  the 


native  herbs  together;  we  refer  to  blue 


, ,.v.  ...... ^-grass 

But  most  of  the  intro- 


and  white  clover 
duced  weeds  are  pests,  as  smart-weed,  jimson- 
weed,  dog-fennel  (or  may-weed),  cockle-bur, 
rag-weed,  horse-weed,  wild  teasel,  etc.  Sweet 
clover  will  probably  reach  here  some  day, 
from  the  north,  and  will  be  a welcome  occu- 
])ant  of  the  roadsides  and  fence  corners,  as  it 
is  not  a persistent  nuisance  and  yields  con- 
siderable honey.  AVhite-weed,  or  ox-eye 
daisy,  will  work  its  way  in  slowly  from  the 
east,  along  the  railroads  and  wherever  it  can 
find  a gravelly  soil,  but  it  can  never  become 
a pest.  The  dandelion  is,  of  course,  univer- 
sal, mixed  with  the  blue-grass  and  white 
clover,  but  is  not  a pest.  The  most  noted 
wild  herb  of  pioneer  times  was  ginseng, 
which  was  dug  and  sold  in  the  market  every 
year  until  it  was  utterly  eradicated. 

This  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana  abounded 
in  wild  fruits,  as  plums,  grapes,  pawpaws, 
blackberries  and  gooseberries,  but  the  en- 
croachments of  the  clearings  have  limited 
their  area,  and  live-stock  running  at  large 
have  stunted  their  gi’owth.  Curculio  takes  the 
plum.  Along  the  Loblolly,  huckleberries 
and  cranberries  used  to  thrive. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Although  no  large  body  of  water  exists 
within  or  near  the  borders  of  Jay  and  Black- 
ford counties  it  formerly  had  a respectable 
number  of  both  species  and  individuals  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  afforded  the  Indian 
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and  the  pioneer  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
wild  meats,  and  in  great  variety,  as  well  as  a 
plentiful  supply  of  useless  or  mischievous 
animals.  According  to  the  rule  the  world 
over,  the  larger  animals  disappeared  first 
before  the  advancing  tread  of  human  occupa- 
tion, and  then  the  next  in  size,  and  so  on, 
down  to  the  raccoon,  opossum,  etc.,  which 
still  exist,  though  in  diminishing  numbers. 
The  buffalo  and  elk  were  the  lai'gest,  and 
they  disappeared  on  the  very  first  approach 
of  the  white  man,  with  his  deadly  rifle  and 
indefatigable  hound. 

The  common  deer,  which  was  abundant  in 
pioneer  times,  is  now  very  scarce  in  Indiana, 
being  occasionally  seen  in  some  of  the  wildest 
portions  of  the  State.  The  last  one  known 
to  be  in  Jay  County  was  killed  in  1860. 

The  panther  and  two  species  of  wild  cat 
used  to  infest  the  woods,  and  render  travel- 
ing somewhat  dangerous  to  the  early  settler, 
but  the  last  seen  in  the  county  were  about  a 
third  of  a century  ago. 

The  black  bear,  porcupine  and  beaver  have 
not  been  seen  here  since  1840-’43. 

Minks,  weasels  and  skunks,  once  common, 
are  diminishing.  Twenty  to  thirty  years 
ago  there  was  a brisk  trade  here  in  their  furs 
and  other  peltry  which  perceptibly  thinned 
out  the  fur-bearing  animals. 

Fox  and  gray  squirrels  keep  up  their  pro- 
portion with  the  diminishing  forest.  The 
gray  species  is  the  most  numerous,  among 
which  a black  specimen  is  occasionally  met 
with.  In  1835  a grand  squirrel  raid,  east- 
ward bound,  was  made  through  this  region, 
destroying  all  the  corn.  They  were  so  crowded 
in  places  that  one  could  kill  numbers  of 
them  with  a club.  Flying  squirrels  are  still 
here,  but  as  they  are  entirely  nocturnal  in 
their  habits  they  are  seldom  seen.  There 
are  also  ground  squirrels  in  abundance. 


Moles,  rabbits  and  bats  are  of  course  still 
common. 

No  otters  have  been  seen  for  many  years, 
though  they  were  frequent  in  early  days. 
There  are  still  a good  many  muskrats. 

Occasionally  there  is  a gray  fox  met  with, 
but  few  red  foxes  have  been  seen  for  a long 
time. 

Wolves,  of  the  large  gray  “ timber  ” 
species,  were  plentiful  in  early  times,  and 
more  annoying  and  mischievous  than  all 
other  animals  put  together;  but  they  are  now, 
of  course,  extinct. 

Ground  hogs,  or  “ woodchucks,”  were 
never  plentiful,  and  are  so  scarce  now  that 
seldom  can  one  be  found. 

“ Wild  hogs,”  or  domestic  hogs  escaped 
and  running  wild,  wex’e  abundant  in  pioneer 
times.  In  a few  generations  these  animals 
became  as  furious  and  dangerous  as  wolves. 

CLIMATE. 

Within  the  space  allowed  us  in  this  work 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a complete  analysis 
of  the  climate  of  this  locality,  and  the  various 
causes  which  modify  it  from  year  to  year. 
In  this  region  we  are  free  alike  from  the  Arc- 
tic blasts  of  a New  England  winter  and  the 
enervating  heat  of  the  Gulf  States;  but  as 
often  as  once  in  eight  or  ten  years  we  are 
visited  by  a Polar  wave,  which  continues  for 
a greater  or  less  length  of  time,  sometimes 
giving  us  for  several  weeks  a fair  exhibition 
of  a Labrador  winter,  and  about  as  often  the 
current  sets  in  the  other  direction,  and  we 
have  for  a season  the  isothermal  of  the  tropics 
transferred  to  this  region. 

This  oscillation  of  temperature  in  different 
seasons  and  in  the  same  season  is  owing  to 
the  vast  extent  of  a comparatively  level  land, 
unobstructed  by  mountain  or  large  body  of 
water,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico.  The  average  teniperatnre  for  twenty- 
five  years  ]>ast,  during  tiie  winter  months,  at 
Indianapolis  was  35°  Fahrenheit,  or  three 
degrees  above  freezing  point.  In  this  part 
of  Indiana,  owing  to  its  greater  elevation,  the 
average  must  be  somewhat  less,  about  32°. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Indianapolis, 
as  obtained  from  fifteen  j’ears’  observation,  is 
66°. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  the  year  in 
which  it  rains  or  snows  in  Indianapolis  is 
128.  The  average  depth  of  annual  rain-fall 
n ay  be  set  at  from  forty-three  to  forty-five 
inches.  The  greatest  number  of  rainy  days 
occur  in  the  month  of  IMarch.  The  great 
rainfall  of  the  year  is  closely  contested  by 
March  and  June. 

The  prevailing  winds  of  this  region  are 
from  southwest  to  northwest;  the  coldest  are 
from  a point  between  west  and  northwest, 
and  the  warmest  from  a little  west  to  south- 
west. 

This  is  very  nearly  a climate  of  latitude; 
its  elevation  of  1,000  feet  makes  it  a little 
colder,  and  there  is  a greater  rainfall  and 
more  frequent  atmospheric  changes  than  gen- 
erally occur  in  this  latitude  in  places  so  far 
from  the  sea.  This  is  caused  by  the  position 
of  the  county,  on  the  line  of  interchange  of 
winds  between  the  gulf  and  the  great  lakes. 
The  water  of  the  great  lakes  maintains  in 
summer  time  a much  lower  degree  of  tem- 
perature than  the  land,  and  the  winds  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  freighted  with  moisture  and 
unobstructed  by  mountain  ranges,  meet  with 
no  cooling  surface  to  condense  their  vapors, 
until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  cool  at- 
mosphere in  the  lake  region,  when  condensa- 
tion begins,  and  soon  a storm  is  the  result, 
which  backs  southward  until  this  region  is 
favored  with  a thunder  storm  from  the 
northwest.  For  this  reason  long  continued 
droughts  rarely  occur  in  this  region,  and 


when  they  do  occur  they  are  generally  ended 
by  a storm  from  the  northwest,  produced  l)y 
the  above  causes. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  position  of  East- 
ern Indiana  is  a fortunate  one. 

Such  are  the  results  of  these  fortuitous  cli- 
matic conditions.  When  droughts  occur,  it  is 
when  the  wind  comes  from  a point  a little 
north  of  southwest  and  has  been  deprived 
of  its  moisture  in  its  passage  over  the 
mountains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The 
steady  and  long-continued  rains  in  this  region 
are  from  the  east  and  southeast. 

Since  the  early  settlement  of  the  country 
changes  have  been  taking  place  which  have, 
to  a considerable  extent,  modified  the  cli- 
mate, and  these  changes  will  continue  nntil  a 
further  modification  takes  place. 

Now  the  forests  have  disappeared  to  make 
room  for  cultivated  fields  and  the  earth  re- 
ceives the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  air 
circulates  freely,  obstructions  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  streams,  and  artificial  drain- 
age has  in  many  places  been  added.  The 
cultivated  lands  in  many  districts  have  been 
underdrained  with  tile,  so  that  the  melting 
snows  and  spring  floods  are  carried  away  di- 
rectly, and  but  little  moisture  remains  to 
temper  the  summer  heat  by  evaporation. 

The  earth,  i-elieved  by  drainage  of  its  re- 
dundant moisture,  and  stripped  of  its  pro- 
tecting forests,  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  summer  sun.  Before  the  fall  months 
come  it  is  heated  to  a great  depth,  and  this 
heat,  given  off  to  the  air,  carries  the  summer 
temperature  far  into  autumn  and  postpones 
the  advent  of  winter  several  weeks.  But  when 
the  store  of  summer  heat  is  exhausted  and 
winter  comes,  the  winds  from  the  plains  of 
the  West  comes  unobstructed,  and  the  earth, 
now  deprived  of  its  former  protection,  freezes 
to  a great  depth. 

These  conditions  operate  to  render  the 
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springs  later,  the  summer  warmer,  the  au- 
tumns later  and  the  winters  more  severe. 


On  the  12th  of  November,  1842,  the  ground 
was  covered  by  a fall  of  snow,  which  did  not 
entirely  leave  until  the  following  April. 
After  the  8th  of  January  the  whole  country 
was  one  vast  field  of  ice,  caused  by  the  freez- 
ing of  a heavy  rain.  On  this  a snow  nearly 
a foot  deep  fell,  on  this  a rain,  and  then 
freezing  and  snow  again.  This  impenetrable 
covering  of  the  earth  prevented  the  hogs 
from  obtaining  roots  and  nuts,  and  the  wild 
turkeys  from  getting  their  accustomed  food 
under  the  leaves;  and  long  before  spring  the 
scanty  provision  made  by  the  settlers  for 
horses  and  cattle  was  gone,  and  great  num- 
bers of  cattle  perished.  Some  farmers  were 
able  to  keep  most  of  their  stock  by  cutting 
down  elm,  lin  and  other  soft  wood  trees,  to 
provide  buds  and  twigs  for  them  as  food. 
Even  salt  fat  pork  was  occasionally  fed  to 
cows.  A few  farmers  saved  some  of  their 
hogs  by  killing  the  weaker  ones  and  feeding 
them  to  the  stronger!  (“Survival  of  the 
strongest.”)  Wild  hogs  generally  died.  Deer 
became  so  poor  they  were  easily  taken,  and 
men  and  wolves  slew  them  in  great  numbers. 

Another  remarkable  season  was  the  very 
next  summer,  when  there  was  so  much  rain 
fell  that  no  crops  could  be  raised.  Large 
numbers  of  families  left  their  cabins  and 
clearings  and  moved  back  to  the  older  set- 


tlements, most  of  whom  never  returned;  and 
the  rest  would  have  gone  also  could  they  have 
sold  tlieir  property  for  anything  at  all. 

In  February,  1883,  there  was  a great  flood 
in  this  region. 

May  21,  1884,  snow  fell,  melting  mostly 
as  it  struck  the  ground  or  soon  after,  in  a 
quantity  equal  to  about  one  foot  of  unmelted 
snow. 


May  14,  1886,  one  of  the  greatest  cyclones 
that  ever  visited  the  United  States  struck 


the  ground  between  one  and  two  miles  north- 
east of  Portland,  and  stuck  to  the  ground, 
without  rising  entirely  above  it,  all  the  way 
to  Lake  Erie.  Its  path  varied  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a mile  in  width. 
The  damage  done  was  of  course  immense, 
but  many  remarkable  stories  are  related  con- 
cerning its  singular  freaks  that  are  hard  to 
believe.  For  example,  it  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried a wagon-bed  to  a point  several  miles 
from  its  track;  to  honeycomb  the  bark  of  a 
tree  by  pelting  wheat  straw  upon  it;  to  strip 
all  the  feathers  oft’  of  many  chickens  without 
laceratinor  the  flesh;  to  break  off  an  oak  tree 
three  feet  in  diameter  eighteen  feet  above 
ground  and  set  it  down  again  perpendicularly 
eight  feet  in  the  ground  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant,  etc.,  etc.  In  Ohio  it  killed  more 
than  twenty  people,  but  only  one  was  killed 
in  Jay  County,  namely,  Susan  Epley,  of 
Noble  Township. 


N the  15th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1821,  Peter  Studa- 
baker  and  Mary  Simison 
were  married  at  Fort  Re- 
their 
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household  goods  and  with 
several  friends  entered  the  wilds 
a few  miles  further  west,  soon 
striking  the  “ Quaker  Trace  ” 
leading  from  Richmond  to  Fort 
Wayne,  which  they  followed  until 
they  reached  the  Wabash  River. 
Here,  upon  a low  bank  near  the 
X water’s  edge,  they  camped.  Cut- 

ting four  forked  poles,  they  drove  one  end  of 
each  into  the  ground,  laid  poles  and  brush 
across  the  top,  and  their  camp  was  completed. 
A fire  was  kindled  at  one  end,  by  which  the 
young  wife  cooked  supper  for  the  company, 
her  first  experience  in  housekeeping  ” by 
herself. 


“ Sleep  had  scarcely  calmed  the  wearied 
company  that  night  when  they  were  aroused 
by  the  yells  of  an  approaching  gang  of  wolves. 
From  another  point  came  an  answering  howl, 
then  another  and  another,  till  the  forests 
rang  with  the  crashing  echoes.  The  dog 
sprang  out  from  the  camp  and  threatened  to 


give  battle,  but  soon  came  bounding  back, 
panic-stricken,  and  jumped  upon  the  bed. 
As  the  parties  lay  there,  so  near  the  bank, 
they  could  see  about  a dozen  wolves  at  the 
water’s  edge  on  the  opposite  shore.  Soon 
they  heard  the  sharp,  savage  snap  of  wolf- 
teeth  near  their  bed,  and  glaring  eyes  shone 
in  the  darkness  within  two  yards  of  the 
camp.  The  men  sprang  from  their  ground 
bed  in  alarm,  seized  their  rifles  and  fired 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  hideous  beasts. 
The  howling  pack  fled  in  haste,  and  did  not 
return.  The  occupants  of  the  camp  slept 
soundly  the  rest  of  the  night. 

“Thus  camped  and  slept  the  first  white 
family  that  ever  trod  the  wilderness  which 
fifteen  years  afterward  became  the  county  of 
Jay.” — Montgomery . 

Mr.  Studabaker  erected  a log  cabin  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Wabash,  and  lived  therein 
about  two  years.  This  was  the  first  white 
man’s  house  ever  erected  within  the  present 
limits  of  Jay  County.  There  was  no  other 
house  within  fifteen  miles,  and  no  mill  or 
store  within  thirty-five  miles.  This  point  on 
the  Wabash  is  now  called  Rew  Corydon. 

During  Mr.  Studabaker’s  sojourn  there, 
the  wolves  were  sometimes  unusually  bold. 
One  time,  in  broad  daylight,  a wolf  came  up 
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to  the  house  to  attack  a calf,  when  Mrs. 
Studabaker  appeared  and  it  ran  away.  One 
night  a pack  attacked  the  hogs.  Mr.  Studa- 
baker went  out  with  his  gun,  while  his  wife 
carried  a torch,  and  he  shot  at  them  five 
times;  but  they  came  still  nearer,  snapping 
their  teeth  almost  within  reach.  As  they 
seemed  determined  to  attack  in  the  face  of 
the  gun,  Mrs.  Studabaker  prevailed  on  her 
husband  to  run  with  her  back  to  the  house. 

The  “ Quaker  Trace,”  referred  to  above, 
was  the  route  traveled  by  the  Quakers  of 
Wayne  County  to  Fort  Wayne  to  market. 

From  Mr.  Montgomery’s  little  history, 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  we  must  relate 
an  instance  illustrating  the  loneliness  and 
privation  often  experienced  by  the  frontier 
settler. 

“Late  in  tlie  autumn  of  1822,  the  Indians 
stole  a colt  from  Mr.  Studabaker,  and  also 
one  from  his  brother-in-law,  John  Simison. 
Some  time  afterward  these  two  men  set  out 
for  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  in  search  of  the  colts 
among  the  Indians  there.  Before  leaving, 
Mr.  Studabaker  hired  a boy  from  the  settle- 
ment to  stay  with  his  wife,  cut  the  wood  and 
build  the  fires  for  her.  She  then  had  a babe 
only  three  months  old.  The  men  had  been 
gone  scarcely  an  hour  wdien  this  boy  proved 
treacherous,  and  left  the  woman  and  her 
babe  entirely  alone.  This  placed  her  in  an 
alarming  situation,  as  it  was  fifteen  miles  to 
the  nearest  neighbor  and  her  husband  ex- 
pected to  be  gone  a week.  The  weather  was 
cold,  and  she  had  no  wood  and  but  little 
strength.  Indians  and  wolves  were  her  only 
near  neighbors.  She  resolved  to  do  her  best 
at  cutting  wood  and  keeping  up  the  fire  her- 
self. Quite  naturally  she  sought  the  kinds 
of  wood  that  would  chop  the  easiest,  and 
sometimes  cut  green  buckeye,  the  poorest  of 
all  wood.  This  made  it  difficult  to  keep 
good  fires;  but  she  managed  to  get  along 


without  suffering  much,  except  from  loneli- 
ness, until  the  fifth  day,  when  the  weather 
turned  extremely  cold.  All  this  time  had 
passed  and  she  had  not  seen  a human  being. 
Even  the  sight  of  an  Indian  would  have 
cheered  her  up.  This  day  she  built  a fire, 
but  it  would  not  burn.  She  chopped  more 
wood  and  piled  the  great  fire-place  full;  but 
all  in  vain.  To  use  her  own  words,  ‘ It 
seemed  to  be,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  Greenland 
sometimes,  too  cold  to  burn.’  Disheartened 
and  despairing,  as  her  last  hope,  she  took  her 
babe  and  went  to  bed.  Here  they  must  lie 
until  assistance  came  or  freeze  to  death!  But 
in  about  two  hours  in  came  her  husband, 
who  immediately  built  a hot  fire.  The  joy 
of  both  was  inexpressible.  Fie  also  had 
brought  the  stolen  colt  home  with  him.” 

In  the  winter  of  1821-’22  James  Worth- 
ington, of  Columbus,  Ohio,  son  of  Governor 
Worthington,  accompanied  by  nine  assistants, 
came  to  Mr.  Studabaker’s  and  made  their 
home  with  him  during  the  three  months  they 
occupied  in  surveying  out  the  counties  of 
Jay,  Adams  and  Wells.  They  gave  Mr. 
Studabaker  a plat  of  their  survey,  which  was 
useful  to  the  settlers  for  many  years. 

In  this  family,  September  29,  1822,  was 
born  Abram  Studabaker,  tlie  first  white  person 
born  in  Jay  County. 

Mr.  Studabaker  remained  liere  but  two  or 
three  years,  moving  down  the  Wabash  into 
what  is  now  Adams  County,  where  he  died 
in  1840. 

But  the  first  permanent  wliite  settler  was 
John  Brooks,  who,  witli  his  wife  Mary  and 
infant  daughter  Nancy,  came  from  llidge- 
ville,  Randolph  County,  and  camped  near  the 
close  of  November,  1823,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  creek  which  has  since  borne  his  name. 
The  next  morning  they  moved  on,  by  the 
Godfrey  trace,  till  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Salamonia,  oj)posite  the  Indian  village 
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where  Godfrey  was  cliief,  in  Penn  Township. 
Here  they  settled.  Jolin  Gain,  an  Indian 
trader,  came  with  him,  but  the  next  year 
moved  on  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Mr.  Prooks  was  born  near  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  wife  in  Bourbon  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky.  They  were  married  in  Ohio 
in  1816.  On  settling  in  this  county  they 
were  twenty-four  miles  from  the  nearest 
white  neighbor,  and  the  virtual  exile  was  a 
bitter  one  for  poor  Mary,  but  Mr.  Brooks 
loved  the  chase  and  the  wilds  so  dearly  that 
he  did  not  suffer  much  from  loneliness.  lie 
was  a favorite  with  the  Indians,  who  taught 
him  the  arts  of  trapping.  lie  sold  the  furs 
in  Fort  'Wayne  at  high  ]>rices.  Francois 
Godfrey,  the  Indian  chief,  was  an  especial 
friend,  and  he  forbade  the  redskins,  under 
penalty  of  death,  from  molesting  Mrs.  Brooks 
duriiiir  her  husband’s  absence.  The  chief’s 
mother  was  company  for  her,  until  one  day 
she  drank  too  much  whisky,  which  resulted 
in  her  death  the  following  night. 

A IIOKRIRLE  EXPERIENCE. 

The  following  heart-rending  account  is 
from  M.  W.  Montgomery’s  History: 

In  June,  1824,  Mr.  Brooks  started  to  Still- 
water, Ohio,  for  provisions,  expecting  to  be 
gone  several  days.  His  wife  and  child  were 
to  be  left  alone,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases. 
She  saw  no  one  for  several  day's  except  a 
traveler  on  his  way  to  Fort  Wayne,  who 
called  for  a meal.  A heavy  rain  caused  an 
unprecedented  rise  in  the  streams,  rendering 
it  impossible  for  Mr.  Brooks  to  reach  his 
family,  or  get  nearer  to  them  than  Ridgeville. 
Mrs.  Brooks  now  began  to  fear  for  her  hus- 
band. She  knew  that  he  would  make  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  reach  home,  and  greatly 
feared  that  he  would  risk  too  much,  and  get 
drowned. 


But  apprehensions  for  her  own  safety  soon 
added  to  her  perplexities.  Her  provisions 
were  nearly  gone,  and  the  Salamonia  remained 
so  high  that  she  could  not  cross  to  the  Indian 
village  to  get  relief.  Her  anxieties  and  fore- 
bodings increased  till,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  her  husband’s  absence,  she  gave  the  last 
mouthful  of  food  about  the  house  to  her 
child.  She  then  had  nothin<;  left  but  a little 
sugar  and  some  milk.  Still  the  Salamonia 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  relief  came  not. 
Her  child  cried  almost  continually,  while  her 
own  sadness  and  hunger  were  overwhelming. 
The  belief  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  drowned, 
added  to  her  own  hunger,  made  her  desperate. 

In  this  suffering  and  despairing  condition 
did  the  poor  woman  and  her  child  live  for 
three  days.  By  this  time  she  gave  up  all 
hope  of  ever  seeing  her  husband  again,  and 
concluded  she  must  starve  to  death  with  her 
babe!  but  preferring  a watery  grave  to  the 
slow  torments  of  starvation,  she  resolved  to 
go  to  the  Salamonia  and  drown  herself  and 
little  one!  Taking  the  child,  she  went  to  the 
river,  but  her  w’eakness  compelled  her  to  rest 
several  times  on  the  way.  Probably  the 
sight  of  the  swollen,  angry  current  startled 
her,  for  she  sat  down  on  a log  when  she 
reached  the  water’s  edge.  To  use  her  own 
language,  “ It  was  the  thought  that  my  hus- 
band was  dead  that  so  discouraged  me,  and  I 
concluded  to  go  half  way  across  the  foot  log 
and  throw  myself  into  the  stream.” 

'W^hile  there  weeping  she  saw  a person 
coming  toward  her  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Seeing  that  he  had  a hat  on,  she 
knew  it  was  a white  man.  After  wading  a 
long  distance,  he  reached  the  foot  log  and 
came  across  to  her.  She  was  so  weak  that  her 
joy  quite  overcame  her,  and  for  a time  she 
could  not  answer  his  question,  “ "W^hat  is  the 
matter?”  At  length  she  replied,  “I  am 
starving.” 
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It  was  her  old  friend,  John  Gain,  return- 
ing for  some  things  he  had  left  there.  On 
learning  her  condition  he  went  with  her,  and 
carried  the  child  back  to  the  cabin,  and  then 
went  over  to  the  Indian  village  for  food.  He 
obtained  eighteen  pounds  of  flour  and  six  of 
bacon,  and  started  back;  but  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  river  it  was  night.  Wading  to 
the  foot  log,  he  found  the  water  had  risen 
during  his  absence  until  the  sweeping  current 
was  above  it.  To  attempt  crossing  would  be 
certain  death,  and  those  whom  he  was  trying 
to  succor  would  also  be  lost.  He  stood  pon- 
dering what  to  do  until  the  increasing  dark- 
ness placed  him  in  a new  danger.  There  were 
many  deep  holes  along  the  bottoms;  and, 
knowing  that  the  darkness  would  prevent 
him  from  avoiding  them,  he  dai’ed  not  re- 
turn. Standing  in  three  feet  of  water  with 
that  burden  in  his  arms,  not  daring  to  move, 
while  a woman  and  child  near  by  were  starv- 
ing for  the  want  of  that  food,  he  was  in  a sad 
dilemma.  So  there  he  stood,  sides  deep  in 
water,  holding  that  precious  flour  and  bacon 
all  the  night  long!  Never  was  the  gray 
dawn  of  morning  welcomed  more  gladly. 

He  then  made  his  way  back  to  the  town 
and  inquired  for  a canoe,  but  there  was  none 
nearer  than  three  miles  up  the  stream.  He 
gave  a young  Indian  a dollar  to  bring  it 
down,  and  charged  him  to  make  all  possible 
haste.  But  the  Indian  of  course  took  his 
characteristic  leisure,  and  it  was  noon  before 
he  returned,  and  1 o’clock  when  John  Gain 
reached  the  cabin  with  the  long  needed  re- 
freshments. He  remained  and  saw  the  fam- 
ished ones  eat  the  flrst  meal  for  nearly  four 
days.  Their  gratification  and  thankfulness, 
not  to  say  anything  of  the  pleasure  he  must 
have  experienced  in  saving  life,  amply  com- 
pensated him  for  his  tedious  efforts  to  relieve 
them.  Then  he  went  his  way,  and  Mary 
Brooks  was  again  alone. 


It  had  now  been’  seventeen  days  since  her 
husband’s  departure,  and  during  that  time 
the  only  human  being  she  had  seen  was  the 
traveler  before  mentioned  and  John  Gain. 
On  the  nineteenth  day  she  was  greatly  re- 
joiced at  the  sight  of  her  husband.  He  had 
left  his  oxen  at  the  Indian  town,  and  crossed 
the  Salamonia  by  falling  trees  and  wading. 
They  then  set  about  making  a “ pirogue  ” 
(dug-out  canoe),  which  they  had  to  roll  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  order  to  get  it  into  the 
river;  and  by  means  of  this  boat  they  brought 
over  their  provisions.  The  Salamonia  con- 
tinued so  high  that  it  was  three  days  before 
the  team  could  be  brought  home.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  severest  trials  early  settlers 
were  ever  compelled  to  endure. 


Once,  when  one  of  the  children  was  very 
sick,  Mr.  Brooks  walked  all  the  way  to  Fort 
Wayne  and  back  to  procure  medicine.  All  the 
women  whom  Mrs.  Brooks  saw  while  livin<>- 
on  their  first  homestead,  two  years  and  a half, 
were  those  who  had  walked  twenty-four  miles 
to  see  her.  Her  husband  was  absent  most 
of  the  time,  hunting  or  teaming.  Altogether 
seven  years  did  Mrs.  Brooks  live  caged  up  in 
the  wilderness  without  seeing  any  other 
house  than  her  own  cabin. 

By  her  providential  care  the  flrst  orchard 
in  Jay  County  was  started.  The  seeds  of 
seven  fine  apples  which  her  husband  brought 
home  she  planted,  and  she  took  care  of  the 
young  trees,  superintended  their  transplant- 
ing when  they  moved  to  Cherry  Grove,  and 
they  grew  up  to  be  fine,  productive  trees, 
often  bearing  good  crops  when  other  orchards 
failed. 

About  the  year  1833  William  Van  Sickle, 
with  his  family,  on  his  way  from  Muncie  to 
Fort  Wayne,  found  himself  out  of  money  and 
stopped  in  this  county  about  three  years,  a 
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near  neighbor  to  Mr.  Brooks.  This  was  the 
only  family  near  enough  for  Mrs.  Brooks  to 
visit  during  the  hrst  ten  years  of  her  resi- 
dence in  the  wilderness.  Shortly  afterward 
Adam  Zeigler  settled  within  a mile  and  a 
half,  which  was,  as  Mrs.  Brooks  expressed  it, 
“only  a few  steps  away;”  and  this  was  a 
source  of  great  jo}'^  to  her. 

Her  husband  died  February  4, 1844.  Bev. 
George  C.  Whitman  preached  the  funeral 
sermon,  and  Timothy  Stratton  was  admin- 
istrator of  the  estate.  Thus  departed  the 
first  man  who  became  a permanent  resident 
of  Jay  County.  His  widow  died  some  years 
ago.  She  became  the  mother  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. Three  of  the  sons  were  born  March  4, 
viz.,  1824,  1827,  1831.  Allen,  the  eldest, 
died  in  1874,  in  this  county. 

The  third  family  of  settlers  in  Jay  County 
was  that  of  Orman  Perring,  who  came  to  the 
point  which  had  been  occupied  by  Peter 
Studabaker.  This  was  probably  about  the 
year  1826.  In  1837  he  moved  down  to  a 
place  about  four  or  five  miles  north  of 
Bluffton. 

In  October,  1830,  Hamilton  Gibson,  a boy 
fifteen  years  old  and  small  for  his  age,  started 
from  his  father’s  house  in  Ohio  on  horseback 
to  select  a piece  of  land  for  their  future  home. 
Entering  the  dark  wilderness  of  the  Limber- 
lost,  he  built  a half-face  camp,  in  which  he 
lived  for  two  weeks.  Wolves  came  howling 
around  every  night.  Sometimes  he  would 
get  up  and  stir  the  fire  in  order  to  see  them, 
but  could  not. 

Thomas  J.  Shaylor,  first  in  Penn  Township 
and  then  in  Pike  or  Wayne,  on  the  Little 
Salamonia,  was  probably  the  next  permanent 
settler.  He  was  a blacksmith  by  occupation, 
but  was  a noted  Indian  fighter.  In  later 
years  he  went  West,  and  was  with  Fremont 
and  Kit  Carson  among  the  mountains  and  on 
the  plains,  but  finally  returned  to  this  county 


and  died  near  Camden,  where  he  is  buried. 

Elias  and  George  Porter  came  in  the  fall 
of  1830;  but  some  say  they  did  not  arrive 
until  1834.  It  is  impossible  for  the  historian 
to  be  certain  about  some  of  the  dates  at  this 
period,  as  the  testimony  is  very  conflicting. 

John  J.  Hawkins  and  George  Tucker  set- 
tled on  a beautiful  bank  at  the  forks  of  the 
Little  Salamonia,  March  8,  1829,  first  occu- 
pying a “ half-face  camp.”  This  was  a tem- 
porary structure,  with  the  higher  side  all 
open,  occupied  until  a house  could  be  erected. 
It  was  common  among  the  pioneers.  The 
open  side  served  as  door,  window  and  fire- 
place, and  was  very  con\'enient  and  comfort- 
able. Mrs.  Tucker  became  dissatisfied  and 
prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  return  to  their 
old  home  in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  thus  leav- 
ing the  Hawkins  family  without  near  neigh- 
bors. Mr.  Hawkins  was  a descendant  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  the  first  Englishman  who 
brought  slaves  from  Africa  to  America,  in 
1562.  On  settling  in  this  county  Mr.  Haw- 
kins had  six  children — Samuel,  then  aged 
eighteen,  Nathan  B.,  Benjamin  W.,  Avaline, 
who  married  James  Simmons,  of  Randolph 
County,  Joseph  C.  and  Caroline,  who  after- 
ward became  the  wife  of  B.  W.  Clark.  Mr. 
Hawkins  died  March  15,  1832,  as  the  result 
of  an  injury  from  the  carcass  of  a deer  fall- 
ing upon  his  breast.  His  death  was  the  first 
in  Jay  County,  and  he  was  buried  near  the 
bank,  not  far  from  the  cabin,  where  other 
members  of  the  family  have  since  been 
buried.  Mrs.  Hawkins  survived  until  1868. 
(See  life  of  B.  W.  Hawkins,  in  this  work.) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  in  his  history,  relates 
two  or  three  interesting  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  above  family,  connected  with  what  was 
afterward  known  as  the  “ Underground  Rail- 
road.” While  they  were  neither  station 
agents  nor  conductors  on  that  road,  thej'' 
never  derailed  a train.  When  they  saw  ne- 
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groes  fljing  for  their  freedom,  they  never 
betrayed  them  to  their  pursuers,  even  though 
a thousand  dollars  was  once  offered  them  for 
the  purpose;  and  a thousand  dollars  then 
(1833)  was  equal  to  several  thousand  dollars 
now  in  its  purchasing  power  and  the  advant- 
age it  would  give  over  one’s  neighbors. 

lie  also  relates  a terrible  experience  of 
WilliaTii  Simmons,  from  Henry  County,  this 
State,  who  in  January,  1832,  came  to  this 
county  on  a hunting  expedition,  got  lost,  and 
was  frozen  nearly  to  death  when  found  on  the 
knoll  since  occupied  by  Liber  College.  One 
leg,  and  the  toes  and  heel  of  the  other  foot, 
had  to  be  amputated!  He  was  found  by  B. 
W.  Hawkins  and  Edward  Simmons,  who  had 
been  encouraged  to  go  out  on  the  search  by 
John  J.  Hawkins,  the  father  of  the  former, 
John  J.  being  then  an  invalid.  The  poor 
man,  about  sundown,  started  to  go  up  the 
Little  Salamonia  to  Thomas  J.  Shaylor’s,  his 
brother-in-law,  three  miles  above  Portland- 
Coming  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  he  found 
it  so  small  that  he  concluded  that  it  could  not 
be  the  Little  Salamonia,  and  he  passed  on  up 
the  main  stream.  He  traveled  until  he  was 
exhausted,  and  then  tried  to  strike  a tire  from 
his  flint,  but  failed.  He  kept  moving  about 
all  night,  exhausted  as  he  was,  to  keep  from 
freezing.  Early  the  next  morning  he  again 
tried  his  flint,  and  the  first  stroke  made  tire. 
In  thawing  his  shoes  he  burned  his  frozen 
feet  terribly,  and  could  not  again  put  his 
shoes  on.  He  then  made  a pair  of  moccasins 
from  the  skin  of  a wolf  he  had  killed  the  day 
before.  He  left  his  gun,  and,  with  the  help 
of  a staff,  dragged  himself  along,  and  was 
going  up  the  Little  Salamonia  when  found. 

Obadiah  Winters,  who  settled  in  Wayne 
Township  October  3,  1833,  had  a son  named 
John.  When  the  latter  was  about  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  he  was  one  day  at  his  grand- 
father’s, Philip  Ensminger.  In  the  morning 
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the  old  man  went  hunting,  and  without  his 
knowledge  the  little  fellow  followed  and  got 
lost.  The  waters  were  already  very  high, 
and  it  rained  hard  durino:  that  niofht.  Great 
excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  com- 
munity, and  a large  number  of  persons  went 
to  hunt  him,  which  they  did  the  whole  night, 
in  vain.  A cat  which  was  wont  to  play  with 
the  child  followed  them,  and  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  night  came  to  them,  mewed,  and  then 
went  away  again.  They  paid  no  attention  to 
this  until  morning,  when  J.  C.  Hawkins  and 
Thomas  Mays  followed  the  cat,  and  he  led 
them  directly  to  the  lost  boy!  He  was  in- 
sensible, very  cold  and  nearly  dead.  When 
he  revived  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk,  he  saw 
the  cat,  and  remarked,  “ Tom,  you  and  me 
has  been  lost.”  He  also  said  that  the  cat 
came  to  him  several  times  through  the  night, 
and  that  he  saw  a big:  doj;, — which  is  thoucrht 
to  have  been  a wolf. 

Mr.  Winters  was  a prominent  man  of  Jay 
County,  residing  where  he  first  settled  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  May  12,  1877,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  His  wife  had 
died  in  1862. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  Wabash  Township 
was  John  Chapman,  an  oddity  known  as 
“Johnny  Appleseed,”  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  brought  with  him  from  Cen- 
tral Ohio,  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  two  bushels 
of  apple  seeds,  which  he  planted  at  various 
places,  among  them  a clearing  one  mile  east 
of  Hew  Corydon.  In  the  early  settlement 
of  the  county  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wander- 
ing about  from  one  nursery  to  another  selling 
trees,  and  camping  out  wherever  night  over- 
took him.  He  never  carried  a gun  or  wore 
a sound  article  of  clothing,  though  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  property;  never  slept  in 
a bed,  or  ate  at  a table;  had  no  place  he 
called  home;  was  a zealous  Swedenborgian 
in  his  religion,  and  died  near  Fort  Wayne  in 
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1845.  lie  had  once  been  a fine  business 
man,  but  an  accident  had  caused  a partial 
derangement  of  his  mind. 

Two  miles  below  Portland  is  a place  the 
hunters  used  to  call  the  “ big  eddy,”  in  the 
Salainonia.  It  is  a kind  of  pond,  a mile 
long,  and  is  therefore  a good  place  for  “ fire- 
hunting,”  which  is  a process  formerly  much 
in  vogue,  of  charming  deer  on  the  banks  by 
carrying  a brilliant  light  on  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  while  the  hunter  sat  concealed  by  a 
board  raised  in  front  of  him.  For  the  reason 
that  this  pond  was  a good  place  for  that 
species  of  gaming,  the  Indians  had  a “ two- 
mile  reservation  ” made  for  them,  which  em- 
braced this  place.  The  year  1833  witnessed 
the  last  visit  of  the  Indians  to  this  irround  to 
enjoy  their  favorite  hunt. 

One  time,  while  the  Indians  were  passing 
through  the  county  by  way  of  the  Hawkins 
settlement,  a redskin  youth  stole  an  ax. 
About  three  months  afterward  they  returned, 
when  the  boy’s  father  brought  the  ax  back, 
saying,  “My  boy  stole  him;  no  good  boy.” 
At  another  time  an  Indian  called  on  Peter 
Studabaker,  at  Fort  Pecovery,  and  told  him 
that  a “ very  rich  man  ” had  moved  into  the 
county,  meaning  John  J.  Hawkins.  Studa- 
baker inquired  whether  he  had  many  horses 
and  cattle.  “Ho,”  said  the  Indian,  “he  got 
heap  of  children  and  thirteen  dog  !” 

On  still  another  occasion  Dr.  Duck,  an  In- 
dian physician,  who  was  very  pious,  attended 
religious  services  near  Deerfield,  after  which 
there  was  a church  trial  of  an  offendino: 
member.  The  old  Indian  listened  attentively 
until  there  was  some  conflicting  testimony, 
when  he  went  to  the  door,  turned  round  and 
said  to  the  meeting,  “ Me  go.  Ho  much 
good  here;  too  much  lie.” 

Philip  Brown,  who  built  the  first  house  in 
Wayne  Township  in  1832,  adjoining  on  the 
north  side  of  the  site  of  Liber,  did  not  enter 


the  land  he  occupied  until  he  had  some 
trouble  with  a land  shark  named  Wier.  As 
the  latter  was  passing  through  the  county 
looking  for  land,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
oust  Brown  and  get  possession  of  the  land, 
improvements  and  all,  for  nothing,  telling 
him  that  he  (Wier)  had  already  entered  the 
land.  This  so  enraged  Brown  that  he  made 
some  threats,  and  Wier  then  went  into  Ran- 
dolph County  and  “swore  out  his  life 
against  ” Brown.  A constable  named  Rob- 
ert Parsons,  in  obeying  the  orders  from  court 
came  into  the  settlement  and  summoned  B. 
W.  Hawkins  and  Joseph  Williamson  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  arrest  of  Brown,  who,  mean- 
time, had  started  to  Fort  Recovery.  The 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood  sympathized 
with  Brown.  The  constable,  with  the  above 
posse  (?),  started  for  Fort  Recovery.  The 
latter  took  care  that  their  progress  should  be 
very  slow.  They  found  John  R.  Mays  and 
his  boys  grubbing  near  their  house.  Haw- 
kins, one  of  the  deputies,  asked  some  rather 
indirect  question  about  Brown,  at  the  same 
time  giving  Mays  the  wink,  who,  knowing 
the  circumstances,  gave  the  constable  the 
impression  that  if  Brown  was  not  already  in 
Ohio  he  soon  wbuld  be.  The  same  moment 
he  whispered  to  Hawkins  that  Brown  was  at 
that  very  moment  in  his  (Mays’)  house  eat- 
ing dinner!  Hawkins  then  put  in  a plea 
that,  it  being  Saturday  afternoon,  they  might 
not  catch  Brown  before  the  Sabbath.  The 
constable  replied  that  it  was  “ State’s  busi- 
ness ” and  he  should  pay  no  attention  to  the 
Sabbath.  After  other  arguments,  which  did 
not  change  the  purpose  of  the  constable, 
the  deputies  declared  they  would  go  no  fur- 
ther unless  their  expenses  were  borne.  This 
led  the  constable  to  abandon  the  chase  and 
return  home,  while  the  deputies,  Hawkins 
and  Williamson,  went  to  the  house  to  con- 
gratulate Brown. 
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Tliis  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in 
Jay  County  to  enforce  the  law.  Soon  after 
this  Wier  compromised  by  agreeing  to  pay 
Brown  for  the  improvements  lie  had  made. 
Wier  then  proceeded  to  build  a cabin  on  the 
place,  being  the  northeast  portion  of  what 
as  since  been  known  as  College  Corner.  B. 
W.  Hawkins  was  carrying  the  mail  between 
Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne,  and  on  the  very 
next  trip  he  examined  the  records  and  found 
that  Wier’s  story  was  false;  he  had  not  en- 
tered the  land.  Mr.  Hawkins  informed 
Brown  of  this,  but  the  latter  did  not  have 
money  enough  to  enter  it  ($50).  His  neigh- 
bors helped  him,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  Fort  Wayne  and  entering  the  land. 
Returning,  he  ordered  Wier  off  the  premises, 
which  order  Wier  had  to  obey  in  disgrace. 

Many  have  been  the  attempts  by  “land 
sharks”  to  oust  settlers  and  squatters  through- 
out the  West  and  swallow  up  all  their  im- 
provements, and  some  of  these  have  been 
successful,  even  after  the  occupant  had  been 
on  the  premises  twenty  years  or  more  and 
had  fine,  large  orchards  and  extensive,  well 
cultivated  fields.  Unfeeling  men  took  ad- 
vantage of  a weakness' in  the  law. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  “ a home  is  a 
home,  even  if  there  is  but  one  acre  of  it”, 
and  at  this  point  the  living  pioneers  love  to 
linger  in  their  memories  around  the  many 
pleasures  of  early  cabin  life.  Concerning  the 
the  great  fire-place,  Mrs.  Stowe  once  said: 
“ Best  of  all,  there  was  in  our  dwelling  that 
house  altar,  the  blazing  wood  fire,  whose 
wholesome,  hearty  crackle  is  the  truest  house- 
hold inspiration.  An  open  fire-place  is  an 
altar  of  patriotism,  the  charm  of  sweet  home. 
Would  our  Revolutionary  fathers  have  gone 
bare-footed  and  bleeding  over  snows  to  defend 
air-tight  stoves  and  cooking  ranges?  I trow 
not.  It  was  the  memory  of  the  great  open 
kitchen  fire,  with  its  back-log  and  fore-sticks. 


its  roaring,  hilarious  voice  of  invitation,  its 
dancinff  tonofue  of  flame,  that  called  to  them 
through  the  snows  of  that  dreadful  winter  to 
keep  np  their  courage,  and  that  warmed  their 
hearts  with  a thousand  reflected  memories.” 

EARLY  METHODISM. 

As  to  early  Methodism  in  this  county,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Augustus 
Bosworth,  of  Liber,  for  the  following  inter- 
esting items. 

The  first  camp-meeting  in  this  region  of 
country  was  held  September  7,  1839,  at  Rev. 
George  C.  Whiteman’s  in  Greene  Township, 
and  on  the  same  occasion  was  held  the  fourth 
quarterly  conference  of  Rev.  George  W. 
Bowers’  Missionary  year.  Ministers  present 
— Rev.  George  W.  Bowers,  Thomas  Wheat, 
James  Marquis,  Benjamin  P.  Wheat  and 
George  S.  Whiteman;  exhorters — John  Con- 
ner, William  Yail,  Poindexter  Manor  and 
Isaiah  Sutton;  stewards — John  Kidder  and 
George  Howser. 

Tlie  second  camp-meeting  was  held  on  the 
same  ground,  August  5,  1840,  when  Robert 
Burns,  presiding  elder,  B.  II.  Bradbury, 
preacher  in  charge,  Elisha  E.  Barrett,George  C. 
AVhiteman,  Isaiah  Sutton,  Ephraim  Collins, 
Leonard  Clouse  and  Bennett  King  were 
the  ministers  present. 

David  Baldwin,  a resident  near  West  Lib- 
erty, this  county,  was  a local  preacher,  a 
farmer,  a hunter,  a gunsmith  and  a black- 
smith. He  died  in  the  spring  of  1887,  in 
Kansas,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five 
years.  For  a time  he  lived  in  Portland,  run- 
ning a blacksmith  shop,  where  Alexander 
White,  afterward  county  treasurer,  became 
converted,  under  the  prayers  of  Mr.  Baldwin. 
Mr.  AVhite  once  owned  the  farm  on  Butternut 
Creek  that  is  now  owned  by  Judge  J.  M. 
Haynes,  where  was  held  the  last  camp- 
meeting ever  conducted  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 
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Kev.  Bowers  above  referred  to  in  1839 
traveled  on  horseback  5, QUO  miles  and  tilled 
every  appointment,  preaching  on  an  average 
two  sermons  a day.  For  his  first  years’  work, 
1838,  lie  received  hut  $88.08.  He  was  a man 
of  liberal  education  and  great  bodily  power. 

Kev.  Martin  II.  Bradbury  was  the  next 
missionary,  in  1840,  receiving  $192.71^. 
Joseph  Ockerman,  the  next  year,  received 
$124.81^.  John  W.  Bradshaw,  1843,  was 
the  fourth  prea 


3acher  in  charge. 


FIRST  EVENTS. 


First  temporary  settler,  Peter  Studabaker, 
on  the  Wabash,  1821. 

First  permanent  settler,  John  Brooks,  on 
Brooks  Creek,  1823. 

First  birth,  Abram  Studabaker,  son  of 
Peter,  September  29,  1822. 

First  marriage,  Joseph  Williamson  and 
Mary  Ellen  Ilartup,  May  21, 1834,  at  Henry 
H.  Cnppy’s,  in  Wayne  Township. 


First  marriage  license  issued  was  for  the 


marriage  cf  Casper  Geyer  and  Rachel  Clark, 
dated  April  11,  1837,  and  the  parties  were 
married  just  one  week  afterward  by  Wade 
Posey. 

First  death,  John  J.  Hawkins,  Mai'ch  15, 
1832. 

First  land  entry,  James  Stone,  November 
9,  1832,  in  Noble  Township.  Thomas  Scott 
entered  a tract  the  very  next  day. 

First  road  surveyed,  the  Richmond  & Fort 
Wayne,  running  through  Portland.  It  was 
laid  out  by  order  of  John  James,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Randolph  County,  and  sur- 
veyed by  Jeremiah  Smith,  in  1832. 

First  mail  route  through  the  county,  1829 
on  which  Ellis  Kizer  was  the  first  mail  car- 
rier, by  way  of  the  Godfrey  Trace;  and  the 
first  postoffice  was  Salamonia,  established 
June  11,  1835,  one  and  a half  miles  south  of 


Portland,  Daniel  Farber  being  the  first  post- 
master. 

First  mill  was  constructed  of  a couple  of 
“ gray-heads  ” by  Peter  Studabaker  in  1822. 
Instead  of  cogs  a tug  was  used,  which  was 
generally  too  short  or  too  long,  according  to 
the  weather.  Afterward  John  McCoy,  in 
Wayne  Township,  erected  a horse-mill,  but 
the  very  first  grist  ruined  it. 

First  blacksmith  and  gunshop,  opened  by 
David  Baldwin,  in  Jackson  Township,  in 
1835. 

First  schools,  one  taught  by  Miss  Sarah 
Tharp  (afterward  the  wife  of  Thomas  Ward, 
of  Winchester),  in  a cabin  built  by  Mr. 
Ringer  on  the  site  of  tlie  subsequent  Siber 
College,  and  the  other  by  Edward  B.  Wotten, 
in  a cabin  in  Madison  Township,  on  the  farm 
that  was  afterward  occupied  by  James  Rhine. 

First  high  school.  Liber  College,  opened 
by  Rev.  I.  N.  Taylor,  in  1853. 

First  Sunday-school,  by  Abraham  Lotz,  in 
his  own  house  in  Madison  Township,  in 
1833. 

First  church,  Methodist,  organized  in  1836, 
at  the  residence  of  James  Marquis,  in  Bear 
Creek  Township. 

First  Presbyterian  church,  by  Rev.  I.  N. 
Taylor,  at  Ira  Towle’s,  in  Wabash  Township, 
in  1840. 


First  church  building,  on  Mr.  Towle’s 


land,  a log  structure,  erected  in  1841. 

First  temperance  meeting  in  the  county  at 
the  residence  of  James  Marquis,  in  Bear 
Creek  Township,  in  1837.  Here,  also,  was 
the  first  temperance  society  organized,  in 
1839. 

First  county  election  was  in  August,  1836, 
when  commissioners,  associate  judges,  clerk 
and  sheriff  were  elected.  Names  given 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  next  chapter. 

First  township  election,  last  Saturday  in 
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as  “John  Doe  versus  Richard  Roe,”  etc., 
bound  Brown  over,  and  instructed  the  sure- 
ties to  “ attend  the  next  term  of  court  in 
Winchester  and  deliver  Brown  up  in  open 
court  to  stand  his  trial  for  vagrancy!’’^ 

First  newspaper,  the  Portland  Journal,  in 
1852,  by  James  M.  Bromagem,  who  at  that 
time  brought  the  first  printing  press  into  the 
county  for  the  purpose. 


January,  1835,  when  Henry  H.  Guppy  was 
elected  justice;  particulars  elsewhere. 

The  first  courts  were  also  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Guppy. 

First  lawsuit,  in  1835,  before  Esquire 
Guppy.  William  Bunch  complained  before 
him  that  Philip  Brown,  a neighbor,  kept  a 
cross  dog,  and  desired  him  “ bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.”  Guppy  docketed  the  case 
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Y the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
Ohio,  made  v’ith  the  In- 
dians August  3,  1795,  a 
boundary  line  was  de- 
scribed as  running  from 
Fort  Recovery  southwest- 
erly in  a direct  line  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky 
River.  The  land  south 
of  this  line  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  at  the 
above  date.  About  forty 
square  miles,  in  the  form 
of  a triangle,  was  south 
of  this  line  in  what  is 
now  Jay  County.  This 
treaty  was  signed,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  by  Major  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  and  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians by  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  Shaw- 
nees,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pottawatomies, 
Miamies,  Eel  Rivers,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Pi- 
ankeshaws  and  Kaskaskias.  The  land  north 
of  this  line  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Indians  in  a treaty  made  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Ohio,  October  6,  1818.  This  was  between 


Jonathan  Jennings,  Lewis  Cass  and  Benjamin 
Parke,  Commissioners  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Miami  nation  of  In- 
dians, namely,  Peshawa,  or  Richardville, 
Ketauga,  or  Charley,  Osas  and  others.  In 
this  treaty  many  reservations  were  made  by 
the  Indians,  two  of  which  were  in  Jay,  as 
follows:  “ One  reservation  of  two  miles 

square  on  the  Salamonia  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  Atchepongquaw-we  Creek,” — now  called 
Butternut  Creek.  The  other  provision  re- 
serves “ to  Francois  Godfrey  six  sections  of 
land  on  the  Salamonia  River,  at-  a place 
called  LaPetite  Prairie.”  The  two  mile 
reservation  on  Butternut  Creek,  embracing 
the  “ big  eddy  ” before  referred  to,  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Miami  tribe  of 
Indians  in  a treaty  made  October  23,  1834, 
at  the  forks  of  the  Wabash,  below  Hunting- 
ton. 

During  the  following  winter,  Salamonia 
Township,  embracing  all  of  Jay  and  Black- 
ford counties  and  a part  of  Adams  (the  south- 
ern tier  of  townships),  was  organized  as  a part 
of  Randolph  County.  The  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  Randolph  County,  January  5, 
1835,  ordered  the  township  set  off,  appoint- 
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ine:  the  first  election  at  Daniel  Farber’s,  on 
the  last  Saturday  in  January,  with  Obadiah 
Winters  as  inspector.  The  officer  to  be 
elected  was  a justice.  Tlie  candidates  were 
II.  II.  Cnppy  and  Benjamin  Goldsmith.  A 
barrel  of  free  whisky  was  obtained  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  contest  grew  exciting.  The 
only  political  question  involved  was  the  loca- 
tion of  the  candidates,  and  Guppy  triumphed. 
But  the  very  first  lawsuit  coming  up  before 
Esquire  Guppy  proved  him  unfit  for  the 
office  and  he  was  induced  to  resign.  The 
case  was  “John  Doe  v.  Richard  Roe,”  re- 
ferred to  on  a preceding  page. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature approved  February  7,  1835,  the 
county  of  Jay  and  thirteen  other  counties  to 
the  north  of  it  were  all  laid  out  from  the 
territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
extinguished.  Jay  Gounty,  which  then  in- 
cluded Blackford,  was  thus  described  by  the 
third  section  of  the  act:  “That  all  the  terri- 

tory included  within  the  following  boundary 
lines  shall  constitute  and  form  a county  to 
be  known  by  the  name  of  Jay:  Beginning 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Adams  Gounty, 
thence  west  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Grant 
Gounty,  thence  south  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Delaware,  thence  east  with  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  said  county  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  same,  thence  south  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Randolph  Gounty,  thence 
east  with  the  northern  boundary  of  said 
county  to  the  State  line,  thence  north  to  the 
place. of  beginning.” 

Some  member  of  the  above  Legislature,  it 
is  not  known  who,  in  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  gave  the  name  of  Jay  to  this  county,  in 
honor  of  John  Jay,  the  first  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Gourt,  a minister 
to  England  in  1794,  and  afterward  Governor 
of  Uew  York. 

January  30,  1836,  an  act  was  approved 


organizing  the  county.  Section  1 declared 
the  territory  described  as  an  independent 
county,  enjoying,  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  March  following,  all  the  rights  that  other 
counties  enjoy.  Section  2 appointed  Judges 
Jeremiah  Smith  and  Zachariah  Bucket,  of 
Randolph  Gounty,  Jacob  Thornburg,  of 
Henry  Gounty,  Nathan  Goleman,  of  Madison 
Gounty,  and  Philip  Moore,  of  Delaware 
Gounty,  commissioners  to  locate  the  county 
seat.  Section  3 made  it  the  duty  of  the 
sherifi'  of  Randolph  Gounty  to  notify  them, 
and  provided  that  they  should  be  paid  from 
tbe  treasury  of  Jay  Gounty.  Section  4 
ordered  that  the  first  circuit  and  other  courts 
be  held  at  the  house  of  Henry  II.  Guppy. 
Section  5 made  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
agent  to  reserve  ten  per  cent,  of  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  donated  lots  for  the 
use  of  the  county  library.  Section  6 set  forth 
the  duties  of  the  commissioners,  and  number 
8 placed  the  county  in  the  Eighth  Judical 
Gircuit  and  Fifth  Gongressional  District. 

With  the  exception  of  Moore,  the  above 
named  gentlemen  met  at  Mr.  Guppy’s  the 
first  Monday  in  June,  1836,  as  required  by 
the  law,  and  after  consultation  they  said  that 
Gamden,  though  a pretty  site,  was  too  far 
from  the  center,  for  they  then  anticipated 
that  Blackford  would  be  set  off,  which  was 
actually  done  the  next  winter.  The  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  county,  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  northwest  of  Portland,  was 
too  low.  Then  they  viewed  the  “ Sugar-tree” 
grove,  about  one  and  a half  miles  southwest 
of  Portland,  and  decided  that  that  was  the 
most  appropriate  spot.  But  they  were  falsely 
told,  by  a man  who  desired  to  enter  that  land 
himself,  that  the  owner  of  it  lived  in  Union 
Gounty,  Indiana,  and  would  not  sell  the  land 
on  any  terms.  They  then  took  eighty  acres 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Salamonia,  offered 
by  Daniel  Reid,  of  Richmond,  through  the 
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agency  of  ]\[r.  Cnppy,  and  ten  acres  adjoin- 
ing, offered  by  James  Hathaway.  lleid 
reserved  half  the  lots  aronnd  tlie  conrt-lionse 
square,  and  one-third  of  all  the  others.  The 
records  show  that  the  title  to  the  above  lands 
changed  proprietorship  about  this  time. 

Governor  JSToble  appointed  Christopher 
Hanna,  sheriff,  to  notify  the  people  that  there 
would  he  an  election  on  a certain  day  in  Au- 
gust, 1836,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  comi- 
ty officers.  There  were  three  polling  places 
— at  Benjamin  Goldsmith’s,  Daniel  Farber’s 
and  in  Licking,  or  Lick  Creek,  Township, 
now  Blackford  County.  The  following  per- 
sons were  elected  : Commissioners — John 

Bingry,  Abraham  Lotz  and  Benjamin  Gold- 
smith; associate  judges — James  Graves  and 
Enoch  Bowden;  clerk,  Christopher  Hanna; 
sheriff,  Henderson  Graves.  B.  AV.  Hawkins 
was  a candidate  for  clerk  against  Hanna,  and 
had  the  vote  of  Lick  Creek  Township  been 
returned,  would  have  been  elected.  Graves 
did  not  accept  the  office  of  judge,  and  Oba- 
diah  AVinters  was  subsequently  chosen. 

Although  the  first  several  acts  of  the 
county  commissioners  seemed,  at  the  time 
they  were  decided  upon,  to  be  rather  small 
items  for  history,  yet  distance  of  time  has 
lent  so  great  enchantment  to  the  view  that  a 
recital  of  them  will  be  interesting.  AA^e  copy 
here  all  those  that  would  be  of  public  inter- 
est for  the  first  several  years  of  the  county’s 
existence,  from  the  records  in  the  ar.ditor’s 
office,  which,  by  the  way,  are  kept  in  a very 
careful  and  convenient  manner.  Indeed,  the 
records  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Jay  County 
court-house  are  in  much  better  shape  than 
the  average. 

EARLY  WORK  OF  THE  COUNTY  LEGISLATURE. 

At  a regular  term  of  the  commissioners  of 
Jay  County,  begun  and  held  at  the  house  of 
Henry  H.  Cuppy,  in  said  county,  on  Monday, 


the  8th  day  of  November,  1836,  present, 
Benjamin  Goldsmith,  Abraham  Lotz  and 
John  Bingry,  commissioners  of  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  and  Christopher  Hanna,  clerk  of  the 
county. 

Order'ed,  That  Henry  II.  Cuppy  be  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  county  of  Jay,  and 
that  he  be  notified  to  qualify  himself  accord- 
ingly. 

Ordered.!  That  Lewis  S.  Farber  be  appoint- 
ed assessor  of  the  county  of  Jay  for  the 
present  year,  and  that  he  be  notified  to  qual- 
ify himself  accordingly. 

Ordered,  That  Henry  II.  Cnppy  & Co. 
pay  ten  dollars  for  a license  to  retail  mer- 
chandise in  the  county  for  a term  of  one 
year. 

Ordered,  That  Jacob  Bosworth  be  ap- 
pointed agent  to  superintend  the  survey,  sale 
and  conveyance  of  the  lots  in  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice in  Jay  County,  and  that  he  be  notified 
to  qualify  accordingly. 

And  the  board  adjourned  to  8 o’clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Tuesday,  November  9,  1836,  the  board 
met  pm’suant  to  adjournment,  and  the  same 
officers  were  present  as  on  yesterday. 

It  is  ordered.  That  David  Baldwin  be 
appointed  commissioner  to  superintmd  the 
appropriation  ofthe  three  per  cent,  fund  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  State  roads  and 
bridges  in  Jay  County. 

Ordered,  That  No.  24  north,  of  range  12 
east,  in  Jay  County,  be  organized  as  a sepa- 
rate and  independent  township  by  the  name 
of  Benn,  and  that  it  be  entitled  to  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  to  be  elected  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  December  next,  and  that  Samuel 
Grisell  be  appointed  inspector  until  he  is 
legally  succeeded,  and  that  the  election  be 
held  at  New  Lisbon. 

Ordered,  That  Township  No.  24,  in  range 
14,  be  organized  as  a separate  and  independent 
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township,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Bear 
Creek  Township;  and  tliat  township  24,  in 
range  13,  be  attached  thereto,  and  tliat  they 
be  entitled  to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
shall  be  elected  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
December  next,  at  the  house  of  John  Pingry, 
and  that  Biram  A.  Pearson  be  appointed 
inspector  until  he  is  legally  succeeded. 

Ordered.  That  Salamonia  Township  have 
one  additional  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be 
elected  on  the  second  Saturday  in  December 
next  at  the  house  of  Henry  II.  Cuppy. 

The  board  adjourned  to  8 o’clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  next  day  the  board  audited  a few 
small  bills,  appointed  three  men  to  view  a 
certain  road,  ordered  an  election  of  a justice 
of  the  peace  in  Harrison  Township,  and 
adjourned  without  day. 

December  5,  1836,  the  board  held  a special 
session,  ordering  that  the  county  seat  “ be 
designated  and  known  by  the  name  of  Port- 
land;” that  Benjamin  W.  Hawkins  be  ap- 
pointed agent  of  the  county  in  the  room  of 
Jacob  Bosworth,  who  was  not  eligible,  and 
that  he  be  notified  of  his  appointment;  and 
that  Daniel  W.  McNeal  be  appointed  survey- 
or of  the  county  of  Jay. 

Many  persons  desired  that  the  county  town 
should  be  named  Eeidville,  in  honor  of 
Daniel  Reid,  who  donated  the  site. 

Joshua  Pennock,  John  E.  Ware,  T.  H. 
Jones,  William  Highlander,  John  Martin 
and  others  were  paid  for  laying  out  and 
clearing  the  town  site.  Mr.  Ware  paid  his 
board  at  Cnppy’s  by  grating  corn  in  the 
evening  for  meal. 

In  January,  1837,  D.  W.  McNeal  was 
appointed  trustee  of  the  seminary  fund. 

May  3,  following,  the  board  “ ordered  that 
there  be  a house  erected  on  some  suitable  lot 
in  the  town  of  Portland,  for  the  use  of  the 
county;  and  that  Christopher  Hanna  super- 


intend the  letting  of  the  same  on  the  13th 
day  of  June  next;  the  terms  and  description 
to  be  made  known  on  the  day  of  sale,” — 
which  terms  and  description  are  nota  matterol 
record.  The  court-house  was  built  within  a few 
weeks  after  it  was  ordered,  of  logs,  by  Robert 
Huey,  who  was  allowed  $123.25  for  building 
it. 

L.  S.  Farber  was  allowed  $23.27  for  assess- 
ing the  county.  James  Marquis  was  appointed 
collector  of  taxes  for  the  county.  The  first 
tax  assessed  was  at  this  term,  being  $1.25  on 
every  $100  valuation  of  property  for  county 
purposes,  one  cent  on  every  $100  forroad 
purposes,  and  75  cents  on  every  poll. 

Nathan  Coleman  was  “allowed  $21  for 
locating  the  county  seat  of  Jay  County,”  and 
subsequently  other  parties  were  paid  for 
similar  service. 

September  4,  1837,  the  board  adjourned 
from  the  house  of  Mr.  Cuppy  to  the  new 
log  court-house.  D.  W.  McNeal  was  al- 
lowed $7.75  for  surveying  and  platting  the 
town  of  Portland.  J.  B.  Gillespie  was 
granted  a license  to  keep  a ferry  where  the 
Quaker  Trace  crossed  the  Wabash.  Mr. 
Cuppy  resigned  the  office  of  treasurer,  and 
Hawkins  C.  Fonts  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Christopher  Hanna  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  a county  jail. 

At  the  November  term,  this  year,  Thomas 
Wheat  was  appoiiited  school  commissioner. 

At  the  March  (1838)  term,  John  Pingry 
was  appointed  loaning  agent  of  the  surplus 
revenue  fund,  and  William  Vail  collector  of 
taxes  for  that  year. 

In  January,  1839,  the  board  contracted 
with  Moses  Knapp  to  build  a public  pound, 
for  $17.87^.  It  was  a post-and-rail-fence 
enclosure.  Robert  Huey  was  granted  a 
license  to  keep  a grocery  in  Portland.  This 
was  the  first  store  of  the  kind  kept  in  the 
place. 
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Joshua  Pennock  had  built  a jail,  for  which 
he  liad  received  $181;  but,  it  uot  being 
according  to  contract,  the  commissioners 
sued  him  for  damages.  It  was  a log  house, 
poorly  built.  Sheriff  Hawkins,  instead  of 
confining  a criminal  in  it,  took  him  to  his 
own  house  and  had  him  rock  the  cradle  until 
his  three  days’  time  of  punishment  expired. 

At  the  ISTovember  term,  1839,  II.  C. 
Fonts  was  removed  from  the  treasurer’s  office, 
and  William  T.  Shull,  afterward  of  Blackford 
County,  appointed.  A contract  was  made 
with  Lewis  K.  Byram  for  erecting  the  walls 
and  roof  of  a brick  court-house,  for  $1,760, 
and  he  was  to  “ warrant  it  to  be  a substantial 
building  for  twenty  years.”  William  Haines 
finished  the  house,  but  the  wall  was  so  poor 
that  the  building  was  abandoned  in  1859,  and 
in  March,  1860,  was  sold  at  auction  for  $153. 

In  January,  1840,  a contract  was  let  to 
John  Pingry  for  building  another  jail,  for 
$800.  That  was  the  old  log  jail  that  was 
sold  in  1862  for  $32,  torn  down  and  converted 
into  the  wagon  shop  of  S.  II.  Williams.  In 
May,  1862,  W.  II.  & M.  AV.  Montgomery 
obtained  the  contract  for  building  the  present 
jail,  for  $2,237,  and  they  completed  the 
building  by  the  following  December.  The 
iron  cells  were  made  and  put  up  by  Macey, 
Rankin  & Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  But  the  total 
cost  of  the  jail  was  $6,600. 

EAELY  COTJKTS. 

The  first  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  Jay 
County,  was  held  April  17,  1837,  at  the 
house  of  Henry  H.  Cuppy,  which  house  stood 
there  until  a few  years  ago,  on  the  farm  of 
General  Shanks,  south  of  Portland.  The 
bench  was  occupied  by  Charles  W.  Ewing,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  president  judge  of  the  Sixth 
Judicial  Circuit,  and  Enoch  Bowdery,  asso- 
ciate judge  for  Jay  County.  Ewing  finally 


ended  his  life  by  suicide.  At  this  court 
Christopher  Hanna  was  clerk,  Henderson 
Graves,  sheriff,  and  Thomas  Johnson,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  prosecuting  attorney.  Jeremiah 
Smith,  of  Randolph  County,  was  the  only 
other  lawyer  present. 

The  grand  jury,  the  first  in  the  county, 
consisted  of  Henry  IT.  Cuppy,  Benjamin  W. 
Hawkins,  Obadiah  Winters,  Hawkins  C. 
Fonts,  James  Marquis,  David  Baldwin,  John 
Pingry,  Samuel  G.  Hanna,  Conaway  Stone, 
AVilliam  Vail,  Joseph  Wilson,  John  S.  Mays, 
Daniel  AV  McNeal,  William  Clark,  John 
Eblin  and  James  Stone.  Mr.  Cuppy  was 
foreman,  and  Anderson  Ware,  bailiff.  This 
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found  but  one  bill  of  indictment,  which 


was  against  two  of  its  members,  the  foreman 
and  D.  W.  McNeal,  for  an  affray.  Cuppy 
was  tried,  defended  by  Jeremiah  Smith,  and 
found  guilty.  McNeal  pleaded  guilty.  This 
constituted  almost  the  entire  business  of  the 
term,  which  continued  two  days.  Each  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  $1  and  costs,  and 
were  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
until  fines  and  costs  were  paid.  There  was 
no  traverse  jury  at  this  court. 

The  two  succeeding  terms  of  court  were 
held  by  the  associate  judges  alone,  without 
the  aid  of  a president  judge,  prosecuting 
attorney  or  other  lawyers. 

OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY. 

STATE  SENATOES. 

John  Foster,  1839;  Michael  Aker,  1841; 
Isaac  F.  Wood,  1843;  Dixon  Milligan,  1846; 
Jacob  Brugh,  1849;  T.  D.  M.  Longshore, 
1851;  Theophilus  Wilson,  1853;  Daniel  Hill, 
1857;  David  Studabaker,  1861;  George  S. 
Brown,  1863;  Robert  Huey,  1867;  Asbury 
Steele,  1871;  Isaac  Underwood,  1875; 
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Thomas  S.  Briscoe,  1879;  John  M.  Smith, 
1883;  Silas  W.  Hale,  1887. 

STATK  REPKESENTATIVES. 

Lewis  AV^.  Bnrviance,  1839;  Morrison 
Union,  184:0;  llobert  Tisdale,  1841;  Nathan 

B.  Hawkins,  1842;  Samuel  S.  Mickle, ; 

Kobert  Hney,  1844;  Samuel  S.  Mickle,  1845; 
William  F.  Jones,  1846;  Morrison  Rulon, 
1847;  George  S.  Howell,  1848;  Robert 
Huey,  1849;  William  T.  Shull,  1850; 
Joseph  AV.  Holliday,  1851;  Robert  Huey, 
1853;  J.  B.  C.  Shanks,  1855;  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Kinney, 1857;  George  C.  AVhiteman,  1859; 
Isaac  AA^oodward,  1861;  Samuel  A.  ShoafF, 
1863;  William  C.  Hudson,  1867;  Samuel  A. 
Shoalf,  1869;  William  T.  Shull,  1871; 
Abraham  Wilson,  1873;  Matthew  A.  Smith, 
1875;  Jacob  H.  Koontz,  1877;  S.  B.  H. 
Shanks,  1879;  David  Y.  Baker,  1881;  David 
Eley,  1883;  S.  T.  McGovney,  1885;  S.  S. 
Selvey,  1887. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 

Thomas  Johnson,  1837;  Jeremiah  Smith, 
1838;  John  Brownlee,  1839;  Jehu  T.  Elliott, 
1839-’40;  Jeremiah  Smith,  1840-’42;  John 
M.  AVallace,  1842-’44;  John  Davis,  1844; 

Joseph  S.  Buckles,  18 ’48;  John  F.  C. 

Shanks,  1849-’51;  David  Moss,  1851-’—; 

AA^illiam  Garver,  ; Silas  Colgrove,  1853 

-’56;  Thomas  M.  Browne,  1856-’60;  J.  B. 
Jaqua,  1860;  James  M.  Templer,  1862-’65; 
AA^illiam  S.  McCoy,  1865;  Daniel  M.  Brad- 
bury, 1869;  John  AY.  Headingcon,  1869-’70. 

CIRCUIT  JUDGES. 

C.  A\^.  Ewing,  1837-’39;  David  Kilgore, 
1839-’46;  Jeremiah  Smith,  1846-’53;  Jo- 
seph Anthony,  1853-’55;  Jehu  T.  Elliott, 
1865-’65;  J.  R.  Bobo,  1877-’87. 

ASSOCIATE  JUDGES. 

Enoch  Bowden,  1837-’43;  Abraham  C. 


Smith,  1843-’50;  Enoch  Bowden,  1850-’51; 
John  Current,  1850-’51;  Obadiah  AWnters, 
1837-’50. 

This  office  was  abolished  in  1851. 

PROBATE  JUDGES. 

Enoch  Bowden,  1838;  Obadiah  Winters, 
1839;  George  C.  Whitman,  1839-’52,  when 
the  business  of  the  office  was  merged  into 
the  Circuit  Court. 


Nathan  B.  Hawkins,  1853;  James  Brown, 
1854;  AVilliam  A.  Peele,  1855-’67;  Jacob 
M.  Haynes,  1857-’71;  John  J.  Cheney,  1871 
-’72. 

This  office  was  created  in  1850  and  abol- 
ished in  1872. 

COUNTY  AUDITORS. 

Christopher  Hanna,  1837-’42;  Alexander 
White,  1842-’45;  Joseph  Wilson,  1846-’51; 
John  Conlson,  1852-’59;  AVilliam  G.  Sutton, 
1860-’67;  S.  B.  H.  Shanks,  1868-’71;  C.  S. 
Arthur,  1872-’79;  R.  F.  Davis,  1880-’83; 
F.  J.  Smith,  1884. 

The  first  three  above  mentioned  were  both 
clerk  and  auditor,  under  the  old  Constitution. 


Benjamin  AV.  Hawkins,  1843-’50;  Ira 
Denney,  1850-’59;  Benjamin  W.  Hawkins, 
1859-’66;  David  C.  Baker,  1867-’75;  R.  T. 
Hammons,  1876-’83;  AVilliam  S.  Fleming, 
1883-’87;  George  E.  Reynolds,  1887. 

The  clerk,  auditor  and  recorder  commence 
their  duties  November  1,  about  a year  after 
they  are  elected,  while  the  sheriff  and  treas- 
urer begin  their  terms  about  ten  days  after 
election. 

RECORDERS. 

George  AV.  Templer,  1843-’50;  Thomas 
Black,  1850-’59;  Harvey  Humphries,  1859- 
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’63;  Cyrus  Stanley,  1863-’72;  F.  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin, 1871-’75;  P.  M.  Hearn,  1879-’87; 
J.  L.  C.  McAdams,  1887. 

TREASURER. 

Henry  H.  Cuppy,  Hawkins  C.  Fonts, 
William  T.  Shull,  prior  to  184:1;  Jonas  Vo- 
taw,  1841-’53;  Alex.  White,  1853-’55;  Gr. 
W.  Templer,  1865-’58;  Joseph  P.  Winters, 
1858-’62;  Poyal  Denney,  1862-’64;  Thomas 
Black,  1864;  John  Coulson,  1864-’66;  Sam- 
uel F.  Hiatt,  1866-’70;  Joseph  L.  Banta, 

1870- ’74;  J.  P.  Hixon,  1874;  Albert  Gris- 
sell,  1876;  John  W.  Mason,  1878-’82;  John 
T.  Hanlin,  1882-’86;  D.  F.  Hoover,  1886. 

SURVEYORS. 

D.  W.  McNeal, ; Thomas  Brown, 

1842;  William  H.  Montgomery,  1845-’52; 
John  C.  Bailey,  1852-’54;  Himrod  Head- 
ington,  1856;  Thomas  Brown,  1858-’62;  B. 
R.  McCoy,  1862-’64;  A.  AV.  Pingry,  1865- 
’69;  Horton  C.  Hanna,  1870-’71;  James  C. 
AVhite,  1872-’74;  Orin  Roll,  1874-’76;  De- 
AVitt  C.  Farquhar,  1876-’78;  D.  M.  Bunch, 
1878-’80;  C.  E.  Rogers,  1880-’82;  James 
R.  Stewart,  1884-’86;  R.  P.  Stewart,  1886. 

SHERIFFS. 

Henderson  Graves,  1838-’39;  B.  W.  Haw- 
kins, 1839-’41;  Robert  Huey,  1842;  Daniel 
W.  McNeal,  1843;  Robert  Huey,  1844-’45; 
Jason  Whipple,  1845-’46;  Hugh  P.  Hanna, 
1846-’50;  Alex.  Johnston,  1850-’54;  Jacob 
E.  Lotz,  1854-’56;  Alex.  Johnston,  1856- 
’58;  Jacob  E.  Lotz,  1858-’62;  Alex.  Hanlin, 

1862- ’63;  AATilliam  Headington  (deputy), 

1863- ’64;  George  H.  Moore,  1865-’66;  Jo- 
seph C.  Hawkins,  1866-’70;  A.  D.  Hudson, 

1871- ’72;  J.  G.  Crowell,  1872-’76;  Charles 
Reed,  1876-’78;  Jonas  T.  Hartzell,  1878- 


’82;  Colby  C.  Wingate,  1882-’86;  James  H. 
Powers,  1886. 

CORONERS. 

Elijah  Corle,  1854;  Samuel  Ball,  1858; 
Nathaniel  Ross,  1859;  James  C.  Jay,  1867; 
O.  M.  Hoyt,  1872-’76;  Thomas  B.  Evilsizer, 
1878-’80;  James  Gillum,  1882-’84;  D.  S. 
Kinsey,  1886-. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

1837.  — Benjamin  Goldsmith,  Abraham 
Lotz,  John  Pingry. 

1838.  — Benjamin  Goldsmith,  Abraham 
Lotz,  Henderson  Graves. 

1839.  — Benjamin  Goldsmith,  John  Pin- 
gry, Jacob  Bosworth 

1840.  — John  Pingry,  Josiah  H.  Topping, 
Timothy  Stratton. 

1841.  — Jacob  Bosworth,  Timothy  Strat- 
ton, George  White. 

1842.  — George  White,  Ammon  Cook, 
Timothy  Stratton. 

1843-’44. — Ammon  Cook,  Timothy  Strat- 
ton, Samuel  Hall. 

1845.  — Timothy  Stratton,  Samuel  Hall, 
John  Reed. 

1846.  — Samuel  Hall,  John  Reed,  Joseph 
Roach. 

1847-’49. — Jacob  Bosworth,  William  Gem- 
mil,  Sumner  Griffin. 

1850. — Sumner  Griffin,  John  Goff,  David 
Money. 

1850-’52. — John  Goff,  David  Money, 
William  H.  Wade. 

1853-’54. — William  H.  Wade,  William 
Gem  mil,  Isaac  Myers. 

1856- ’56. — William  Gemmil,  William  H. 
Wade,  Alex.  Jackson. 

1857- ’58. — William  Gemmil,  Alex.  Jack- 
son,  M.  A.  Smith. 
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1859-’61. — M.  A.  Smith,  Vynul  Arnett, 
'William  B.  Miller. 

1862. — M.  A.  Smith,  Vynul  Arnett,  Alex. 
Jackson. 

1863-’64. — Vynul  Arnett,  Eli  Bales,  Alex. 
Jackson. 

1865. — Eli  Bales,  James  E.  Hartman, 
Abraham  B.  Smith. 

1866-’67. — James  E.  Hartman,  A.  B. 
Smith,  M.  A.  Smith. 

1868-’69. — 'M.  A.  Smith,  Eli  Vore,  James 
E.  Hartman. 

1870.  — James  E.  Hartman,  M.  A.  Smith, 
George  Burk. 

1871.  — M.  A.  Smith,  George  Burk,  Har- 
vey Bergman. 

1872-’73. — ^George  Burk,  Harvey  Berg- 
man, William  W.  Steed. 

1874. — Harvey  Bergman,  William  W. 
Steed,  George  R.  Brown. 


1875-’76. — Harvey  Bergman,  George  R. 
Brown,  Washington  T.  Pettyjohn. 

1877. — W.  T.  Pettyjohn,  James  B.  Nick- 
erson, Greer  F.  Gemmill. 

1878-’79. — James  B.  Nickerson,  G.  F. 
Gemmill,  Elijah  Lyons. 

1880. — Elijah  Lyons,  G.  F.  Gemmill,  Rob- 
ert Huey. 

1881-’82. — G.  F.  Gemmill,  Robert  Huey, 
Isaac  B.  Lotz. 

1883.  — Isaac  B.  Lotz,  John  C.  Schmuck, 
Isaac  N.  Jordan. 

1884.  — J.  B.  Sharrett,  John  Schmuck, 
Isaac  N.  Jordan. 

1885.  — J.  B.  Sharrett,  John  Schmuck,  L. 


J.  Craig. 


1886.  — J.  B.  Sharrett,  L.  J.  Craig,  Robert 
McKinley. 

1887. ^ — Lewis  J.  Craig,  Robert  McKinley, 
Norman  Lynch. 
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THE  BAR. 


'HE  first  resident  law- 
yer of  Jay  County  was 
Morrison  Union,  who 
came  to  Portland  in 
1838.  Here  he  mar- 
ried a daughter  of 
Christopher  Hanna.  In  1844 
he  removed  to  Henry  County, 
in  1846  returned  to  this  place, 
but  resided  in  Texas  for  several 
years  after  the  Mexican  war, 
and  returned  to  this  State,  lo- 
cating at  Yorktown,  Delaware 
County,  where  he  was  living 
at  last  accounts.  He  did  not 
practice  law  a great  deal.  Twice 
he  was  a member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
once,  before  that,  he  was  elected  by  that  body 
to  be  the  judge  of  this  circuit;  but  it  is  said 
that  that  was  only  temporary,  as  it  was  done 
at  the  instance  of  David  Kilgore,  who  was 
desirous  of  the  oflice  himself  and,'  beino-  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  was  on  that  ac- 
count ineligible;  and  he  had  Mr.  Kulon  ap- 
pointed merely  to  hold  the  place  for  him 


until  his  connection  Avith  the  Legislature 
ceased. 

Moses  Jenkinson  Avas  the  second  attorney 
to  locate  at  Portland,  in  1840  or  ’41.  He 
came  from  Alexandria,  now  Gene\’a,  AA'here 
he  had  been  a grocer.  He  finally  settled  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Avhere  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  In  his  politics  he  Avas  a Whig 
until  1842,  Avhen  he  turned  Democrat. 

Nathan  B.  HaAvkins,  son  of  John  J.  Hawk- 
ins, an  early  settler  in  this  county,  Avas  but  a 
boy  AV’hen  he  Avas  brought  here;  commenced 
business  as  a merchant  in  Portland  in  1839, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1841;  the  next  year  he  represented  the  counties 
of  Jay  and  Adams  in  the  Legislature;  Avas  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1850;  was  elected  the  first  common  pleas 
judge  in  October,  1862,  and  died  in  office 
October  20,  1853,  aged  forty -one  years.  He 
was  an  able  business  man  and  a successful 
lawyer. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Haynes  came  in  December, 
1844,  and  the  next  Avas  Gen.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks, 
both  still  residents  of  Portland,  the  former, 
however,  having  retired  from  the  practice  of 
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law.  Sketches  of  these  gentlemen  are  given 
more  at  length  elsewhere. 

The  next  was  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  died  of 
an  epidemic  soon  after  settling  here. 

Then  James  B.  Jaqua  and  John  R.  Perdieu, 
resident  lawyers. 

James  N.  Templer  came  to  Jay  County 
when  a boy,  with  his  father,  was  educated  at 
Farmers’  Academy  and  Liber  College,  studied 
law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Judge  J.  M. 
Haynes,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856, 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1861,  prac- 
ticed law  many  years  here,  and  is  now  a resi- 
dent of  Muncie. 

William  D.  Frazee,  a lawyer  from  Mason 
County,  Kentucky,  was  a peculiar  man,  and 
did  not  practice  his  profession  a great  deal. 
He  came  with  his  mother  to  Fayette  County, 
this  State,  was  a resident  of  Portland  1847— 
’49,  of  California  a few  years,  then  of  Ran- 
dolph County,  Indiana,  for  a time,  where  he 
married  and  published  a newspaper  for  a 
period;  was  in  Decatur  during  the  war,  and 
at  last  accounts  was  living  in  California. 

Joshua  Bishop  came  to  Portland  in  1868 
or  ’69,  formed  a partnership  with  J.  J.  M. 
La  Follette,  and  afterward  with  Mr.  Bailey. 
Served  a term  as  prosecuting  attorney,  in 
which  office  he  did  well,  although  his  knowl- 
edge of  law  was  picked  up  more  from  obser- 
vation than  from  books.  A copy  of  the 
statutes  constituted  his  library.  He  had  a 
very  retentive  memory,  and  made  good  use 
of  what  knowledge  he  had.  Some  peculiar 
traits  marked  his  character.  He  died  in 
Portland  in  1877. 

W.  C.  Ladd  came  to  Portland  about  1881, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  until  recently.  Pulmonary 
consumption  setting  in,  he  went  South  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  in  hopes  of  ameliorating  his 
condition.  While  here  he  was  most  of  the 


time  in  partnership  with  W.  II.  Williamson. 


PRESENT  BAR. 


The  present  bar  of  Jay  County  comprises; 
at  Portland — lion.  J.  M.  Haynes,  Sumner 
W.  Haynes,  J.  W.  and  Nimrod  Headington,  J. 
J.  M.  La  Follette,  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  J.  C.  M. 
Shanks,  J.  B.  Jaqua,  Thomas  Bosworth,  W. 
II.  and  M.  S.  Williamson,  Luther  I.  and 
David  V.  Baker,  John  R.  Perdieu,  O.  II. 
Adair,  John  M.  Smith,  Isaac  Simmons,  J. 
W.  Polly,  David  T.  Taylor,  Theodore  Bailey, 
Charles  E.  Walters,  Cornelius  Corwin,  C.  A. 
Markland,  F.  H.  Snyder,  William  E.  Cox 
and  W.  H.  Houck;  at  Pennville — Alfred 
Russell,  Z.  B.  Lea  and  B.  F.  Graves;  at  Dun- 
kirk— J.  J.  Stewart  and  Joseph  L.  Carl;  and 
at  Redkey — II.  Oliver,  David  H.  Fonts  and 
Thomas  Dragoo. 

Of  most  of  the  above,  sketches  appear  in 
the  biographical  department  of  this  work. 

William  II.  Williamson,  of  the  firm  of 
Williamson  & Walters,  was  born  near  Union 
City,  Indiana,  graduated  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  State  University  at 
Ann  Arbor,  in  1879,  and  about  1880  located 
at  Portland. 

M.  S.  Williamson,  of  the  firm  of  Baker  & 
Williamson,  w'as  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  in  1832,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  that  State,  and  came  to  Portland 
in  May,  1885,  forming  his  present  partner- 
ship. Democrat. 

Luther  I.  Baker  has  been  for  one  term 
mayor  of  Portland. 

Theodore  Bailey,  who  was  born  in  1847, 
has  been  in  Portland  since  1872.  He  was  a 
son  of  John  C.  Bailey,  who  settled  in  Bear 
Creek  Township  in  an  early  day. 

William  E.  Cox,  of  the  firm  of  Haynes  & 
Cox,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  this  State, 
in  1856,,  studied  law  at  Cambride  City, 
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graduating  at  Ami  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  1880, 
and  practiced  three  years  at  Cambridge  City 
before  coming  to  Portland. 

Caleb  A.  Markland,  of  the  firm  of  Bos- 
worth  & Markland,  was  born  in  Decatur 
County,  Indiana,  in  1854,  received  a superior 
education  at  several  institutions  of  learning, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  March  2,  1878,  at 
Greenburg,  this  State,  and  came  to  Portland 
in  October,  1886. 


February  4,  1862,  the  county  treasury  was 
robbed  of  84,600.  The  County  Treasurer, 
Joseph  P.  Winters,  Sheriff  J.  E.  I<otz  and 
Auditor  W.  G.  Sutton  immediately  set  to 
work  to  ferret  out  the  perpetrators.  March 
6,  William  Brandon,  who  had  been  a mer- 
chant at  Portland,  and  John  Barker,  Samuel 
P.  Johns  and  William  Blackburn,  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  were  arrested  and  brought  before 
Judge  J.  M.  Haynes,  who  held  them  to  bail 
in  the  sum  of  $22,000  each.  Blackburn,  who 
was  taken  to  the  jail  at  Winchester,  broke 
out.  A change  of  venue  was  taken  to  Mun- 
cie,  where  trial  was  opened  April  30.  The 
attorneys  for  the  State  were  Hon.  J.  M. 
Haynes,  J.  H.  Templer  and  J.  R.  Perdieu,  of 
Portland,  and  others  of  other  counties;  the 
attorneys  for  tbe  defense  were  lawyers  from 
other  counties. 

Brandon  turned  State’s  evidence  and  was 
released,  to  be  a witness  for  the  prosecution. 
The  testimony  proved  that  Johns  planned 
the  robbery,  Barker  and  Blackburn  did  the 
robbing,  and  Brandon  piloted  them.  They 
got  the  keys  to  the  treasurer’s  office  and  safe 
from  Mr.  Winters’  house.  The  result  of  the 
trial  was  that  Barker  was  sentenced  to  three 
years’  imprisonment  and  Johns  to  four  years; 
but  the  latter  was  released  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  inasmuch  as  he 


was  not  in  the  State  of  Indiana  at  any  time 
he  could  not  be  tried  in  this  State. 

In  May  following  Blackburn  was  again 
caught,  confined  in  the  Muncie  jail,  and 
again  escaped.  A few  months  afterward  he 
was  re-captured  and  placed  in  the  new  jail 
at  Portland,  and  even  from  this  he  escaped, 
by  sawing  off  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows. 
Being  retaken  the  third  time,  he  was  tried  at 
AYinchester,  in  September,  1863,  and  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  for  seven  years. 

The  county  never  recovered  any  of  the  lost 
money,  and  expended  nearly  $2,000  more  in 
catching  and  prosecuting  the  thieves. 

Sometime  near  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
Samuel  Emery  and  Elias  Bromagem  ex- 
changed horses  in  trade.  The  latter,  think- 
ing he  was  defrauded,  offered  to  compromise 
with  Emery,  agreeing  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  payment  of  $25.  Emery  offered  him 
$15,  but  he  refused  to  take  that.  He  then 
brought  suit,  and  obtained  judgment  for 
$47.50.  Emery,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
result,  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court,  where 
the  result  was  that  Bromagem  obtained  judg- 
ment for  $75.  An  execution  was  issued  and 
Emery  instituted  proceedings  to  have  the 
execution  satisfied,  had  it  returned,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  execu- 
tion was  tried  in  court,  when  Emery  swore 
that  he  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  execution, 
but  other  witnesses  contradicted  the  state- 
ment, and  the  execution  was  re-issued.  On 
the  testimony  of  Bromagem  and  some  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  Emery  was  indicted  for 
perjury.  A change  of  venue  was  taken  to 
Randolph  County,  and  wRile  the  case  was 
pending,  some  one  shot  Bromagem,  slightly 
wounding  him,  the  ball  just  grazing  his 
shoulder.  Emery  was  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  the  time,  and  was  strongly  suspected 
of  being  the  perpetrator  of  the  assault. 

Bromagem,  at  that  time  residing  near  Hill 
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Grove,  Ohio,  had  several  sons  in  the  army, 
■svlio  soon  after  the  above  event  were  at  home 
on  furlough.  This  was  in  May,  1862.  Dur- 
ing this  month  Emery’s  property  was  offered 
for  sale  to  satisfy  the  e.xecution,  and  William 
Bromagem,  one  of  the  sons,  got  into  an 
altercation  with  Emery  concerning  some 
point  in  the  affair,  and  tired  three  revolver 
shots  at  him,  each  taking  effect.  The  latter 
ran  through  Kirshbaum’s  store  and  up  stairs 
in  Miller’s  building,  and  while  endeavoring 
to  shoot  Bromagem  from  the  window,  fell 
and  rolled  down  stairs  into  the  street.  He 
died  two  weeks  afterward.  May  31,  and 
Bromagem  returned  to  the  army.  Before 
Emery  was  shot  he  had  been  convicted  of 
perjury. 

On  settling  up  the  estate  afterward,  it  was 
found  to  be  worthless.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  law-suits  there  was  considerable  property. 
Thus  a controversy  that  could  have  been  set- 
tled by  an  addition  of  $10,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a man  and  the  ruin  of  his  estate. 

MEDICAL. 

PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Dixon  Milligan,  an  Irishman,  w'as  the  first 
physician  to  practice  within  the  limits  of 
Jay  County,  settling  in  Portland  some  time 
previous  to  1840.  After  practicing  here  a 
number  of  years  he  went  to  Fort  Recovery, 
where  he  died.  He  was  good  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  became  somewhat  wealthy.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  he  once  cured  a 
woman  of  hysterical  hypochondria  by  break- 
ing her  best  dishes  before  her  eyes.  She  im- 
agined she  was  a goose,  guarding  her  eggs  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  She  would  hiss  and 
fly  at  the  doctor,  endeavoring  to  drive  him 
away.  Ascertaining  privately  of  her  hus- 
band what  article  about  the  house  was  dearest 
to  her,  namely,  a valuable  china  set  which 
her  mother  had  given  her,  the  doctor  had  them 


brought  forth.  He  set  them  out  in  order 
upon  the  dining  table  before  her,  and  then 
broke  one  of  them  with  his  cane.  This  ex- 
cited her,  and  she  flew  out  at  him,  from  her 
corner  of  the  room,  hissing  and  striking  with 
greatly  increased  energy.  Then  he  would 
break  another  dish,  and  with  increased  rage 
she  chased  him  round  and  round  the  table, 
as  he  now  and  then  would  break  another 
costly  plate  or  vessel.  Finally  she  suddenly 

came  to  herself  and  exclaimed,  “ G — d 

your  old  soul!  Them  was  the  cups  and  sas- 
sers  my  mother  gave  me.”  She  was  perma- 
nently cured;  so  the  story  goes. 

Jacob  M.  Bosworth  settled  in  the  southern 
part  of  Wayne  Township  in  1836,  was  a 
farmer,  and  afterward  practiced  medicine  also. 
He  was  well  known  throughout  the  county, 
on  account  of  his  superior  intelligence.  It  is 
said  that  he  delivered  the  first  temperance 
address  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
He  died  at  College  Corner,  in  1866. 

Daniel  W.  McHeal,  also  county  surveyor, 
came  soon  afterward.  He  died  many  years 
ago,  in  Portland. 

B.  B.  Snow,  who  studied  with  Dr.  Milli- 
gan, practiced  here  awhile  and  moved  to 
Adams  County,  where  he  died  about  1870. 

Joseph  Watson,  a fine  man,  also  studied 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Milligan,  resided 
at  College  Corner  for  a time,  and  died  in 
1874  or  1875. 

Emanuel  Reed,  another  student  of  Dr. 
Milligan,  practiced  medicine  in  Portland  for 
a period,  when  death  ended  his  career. 

T.  J.  La  Follette  studied  the  healing  art 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Watson, 
practiced  medicine  at  Portland,  and  also  for 
a time  edited  the  Democratic  Review.  He 
now  resides  in  Whitley  County,  this  State. 

Dr.  Van  Fossen  practiced  medicine  here  a 
short  time. 

Isaac  B.  B^eal,  regular,  located  at  Camden 
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about  1841  or  1842,  and  practiced  tliere  until 
bis  death  in  1857  or  ’58.  lie  was  a native 
of  Maryland,  a Ilicksite  Friend,  and  had  a 
good  practice. 

William  Freeman,  from  New  York,  located 
at  Camden  in  1846,  practiced  many  years 
was  surgeon  during  the  war  for  two  Indiana 
regiments  successively,  and  died  some  five  or 
si.x  years  ago.  A son  of  his,  a very  worthy 
man,  is  practicing  medicine  at  Decatur. 

E.  M.  Morrison,  regular,  located  at  Cam- 
den about  1852,  i-emaining  until  1859.  He 
was  a native  of  Preble  County,  Ohio,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  a good 
practitioner. 

Benjamin  Hull  Jones,  a native  of  Ohio, 
became  dissipated,  and  by  accident  shot  away 
a large  portion  of  his  face. 

The  medical  profession  of  Portland  now 
comprises  Drs.  D.  S.  Stanton,  C.  S.  Arthur, 
T.  S.  Shepherd,  D.  S.  Kinsey,  H.  C.  Hutchens, 
C.  W.  Mackey,  Robert  P.  Davis,  J.  W.  Hall 
and  John  T.  Dickes,  regular;  I.  G.  Sims,  eye 
and  ear;  James  and  S.  A.  D.  Gillum,  Ezra 
W.  Moon,  John  A.  Moorhous,  Arthur  Milli- 
gan and  S.  K.  Poling,  eclectic;  and  P\  W. 


Mincks,  homeopathic.  Some  of  these,  as 
Drs.  Stanton,  Arthur  and  Gillum,  have  been 
practicing  in  this  county  for  thirty  to  forty 
years.  Sketches  of  most  of  the  above  appear 
elsewhere. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Hutchens  was  only  six  years  old 
when,  in  1840,  his  parents  settled  in  Noble 
Township.  He  commenced  practice  in 
Bellefontaine  in  March,  1869,  and  for  the 
last  four  years  has  followed  his  profession  in 
Portland. 

Dr.  Arthur  Milligan  was  born  in  October, 
1859,  in  Bear  Creek  Township,  his  father 
being  J.  Wilson  Milligan.  In  1880  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Moorhous,  and  graduated  in  February,  1883, 
at  the  Physio-Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati, 
since  which  time  he  has  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Portland. 

For  the  other  physicians  of  the  county,  see 
the  respective  village  histories  and  the  index 
to  the  biographies. 

The  regular  physicians  of  the  county  have 
an  active  medical  society,  and  the  eclectics 
some  years  ago  formed  an  organization  but 
are  not  keeping  it  up. 
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HAT  “ the  pen  is  miglit- 
ier  than  the  sword  ” is 
a saying  -so  trite  that 
one  is  almost  ashamed 
to  quote  it,  yet  it  is 
worth  urging  upon  the 
attention  of  unobservant  peo- 
ple that  the  rapid  progress  of 
humanity  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  due,  moi’e  than  to 
any  other  one  agency,  to  im- 
proved facilities  of  travel  and 
communication.  Railroads, 
mails  and  newspapers  have  be- 
come necessities  to  mankind, 
though  many  are  now'  living 
who  are  older  than  the  oldest  railroad,  and  to 
whom  a daily  paper  once  seemed  a useless 
Even  now  changes  are  made 
yearly,  and  improvements  discovered  of  such 
moment  that  the  future  value  and  function  of 
the  newspaper  cannot  yet  be  estimated. 

Types  w'ere  first  used  to  reproduce  only 
the  Bible,  and  such  books  as  were  demanded 
in  large  numbers.  Then  came  the  periodical 
and  pamphlet.  The  reviews  and  magazines 
increased  in  number  and  frequency  of  publi- 


cation, and  then  the  weekly  newspaper  was 
established,  to  be  supplemented  in  time  by 
the  daily  journals.  At  first  only  large  cities 
could  support  papers;  now'  it  is  a poor  vil- 
lage that  cannot  have  one  or  more,  and  a 
small  county  that  has  not  its  half  dozen.  One 
of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  newspaper  occurred 
from  1860  to  1870.  Before  the  former  date, 
home  news,  locals  and  correspondence  were 
not  considered  w'orth  printing,  but  the  read- 
ing matter  was  composed  of  reprints  from 
the  great  journals,  news  from  Europe,  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  and  heavy  editorials  on 
national  politics.  Now  these  are  supplied  by 
the  large  city  papers,  which  are  brought  to 
every  village  by  those  annihilators  of  dis- 
tance, the  railroads,  and  the  paper  is  largely 
filled  with  home  new's.  The  best  county 
paper  now  is  the  one  which  gives  the  most 
space  to  town  and  county  new'S,  correspond- 
ence from  every  postoffice,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  local  organizations. 

In  Jay  County,  to-day,  are  published  five 
newspapers,  while  many  more  have  been 
issued  that  are  now  defunct,  by  change  of 
name  and  suspension.  Generally  speaking. 
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the  editors  have  been  men  of  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  while  to-day  the  members  of 
the  press  are  considered  to  be  far  above  tbe 
average  in  ability  and  scholarship. 

PORTLAND  COMMERCIAL. 

Let  ns  first  briefly  mention  what  may  be 
considered  the  ancestry  of  this  paper,  namely, 
those  which  have,  in  succession,  served  the 
Republican  element. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Jay 
County  was  the  Portland  Journal.,  com- 
menced in  September,  1852,  by  James  M. 
Bromagem.  The  means  was  furnished  mainly 
by  General  J.  P.  C.  Shanks.  In  politics  it 
was  neutral;  but  in  1864,  when  the  Douglas 
Democracy  repealed  the  Missouri  compi-o- 
mise  and  opened  the  gate  to  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, we  find  the  Journal  in  the  hands  of 
J.  Y.  Hoover  and  L.  M.  Morrison,  taking  the 
side  of  the  “ Anti-Nebraska  ” party,  as  the 
Republican,  or  anti-slavery  party,  was  then 
called.  October  21,  that  year,  Mr.  Morri- 
son’s name  disappeared  from  the  head  of  the 
editorial  column.  Some  time  in  the  winter 
of  1856-’57  this  pioneer  periodical  was  dis- 
continued, its  circulation  at  that  time  being 
about  300  copies. 

In  March,  1858,  the  Jay  County  Repuhli- 
can  was  first  issued  by  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks 
and  L.  M.  Morrison.  In  a short  time  Mr. 
Morrison  sold  to  William  S.  Jones,  and  on 
the  13th  of  April  the  last  number  was  issued. 

September  8 following,  the.  Jay  Torchlight 
was  commenced  by  M.  W.  Montgomery,  in 
a room  of  the  abandoned  old  brick  court- 
house, and  afterward  moved  to  Miller’s  build- 
ing. During  the  first  year  its  circulation 
increased  from  300  to  nearly  600.  July  18, 
1861,  R.  C.  Harper  became  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, but  re-sold  to  Mr.  Montgomery 
April  17,  1862.  In  the  summer  of  the  latter 
year  L.  G.  Dynes  edited  a few  issues.  At 


the  close  of  the  third  volume  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery sold  the  paper  to  P.  S.  Loofbourrow,  who 
in  1865  moved  the  office  away. 

Next,  the  Jay  and  Adams  Repuhlican 
appeared,  owned  and  edited  by  R.  C.  Harper, 
who  for  the  purpose  bought  the  office  of  the 
Democratic  Review.  The  first  issue  was 
dated  August  3,  1865.  In  1866  the  names 
of  J.  P.  C.  Shanks  and  David  V.  Baker  in 
turn  appear  as  editors.  December  30,  1869, 
the  paper  was  considerably  enlarged.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Harper  sold  to  Joseph  E. 
Jones,  who  a few  months  afterward  died  of 
consumption,  and  his  father,  Joseph  H.  Jones, 
then  took  charge.  During  the  first  week  of 
December,  1871,  he  sold  the  periodical  to 
Elias  J.  Marsh,  who  changed  the  name  to 
the  Portland  Commercial,  issuing  the  first 
number  on  the  7th  of  that  month.  July  1, 
1883,  he  sold  to  J.  M.  Beelman,  of  Findlay, 
Ohio.  October  9, 1884,  Mr.  Marsh  purchased 
a half  interest  in  the  paper,  and  February  10, 
1887,  Mr.  Beelnian’s  remaining  interest  also, 
and  is  now  the  sole  proprietor  and  editor. 
March  3,  1887,  is  the  date  of  the  first  number 
printed  by  steam-power  furnished  by  natural 
gas  as  a fuel,  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
county  so  printed.  March  17  the  enterpris- 
ing editor  published  an  elaborate  history  of 
the  gas  enterprise  at  Portland  in  “ booming  ” 
style.  Mr.  Marsh  is  a pushing  man.  During 
the  agricultural  fairs  he  issues  a daily,  and 
since  April  2,  1887,  he  has  been  publishing 
a regular  daily,  giving  all  the  news.  W.  F, 
Warren,  city  editor. 

Elias  J.  Marsh,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Portland  Commercial  since  1871,  was 
born  November  9,  1846,  in  Hancock  County, 
Indiana.  William  Marsh,  his  father,  was  a 
farmer  in  limited  circumstances,  a faithful 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  died 
October  12, 1861,  aged  forty-four  years,  eight 
months  and  seventeen  days.  Martha  Ann, 
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his  wife,  was  born  in  Virginia  June  6,  1814, 
and  died  August  4,  1879.  They  reared  a 
family  of  six  children,  of  whom  Edith,  the 
eldest,  died  in  youth;  Elias  J.  and  Margaret 
were  twins;  the  latter  is  now  the  wife  of 
Amos  C.  Beeson  and  resides  in  Winchester, 
Indiana.  Thomas  L.  has  been  engaged  until 
recently  in  the  manufacture  of  tiling  at 
Spiceland,  Henry  County,  Indiana;  William 
P.  is  a farmer  near  Winchester;  Benjamin  E. 
is  an  attorney  at  law  at  the  same  place.  Mr. 
Marsh,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  He  then 
entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  in  the  print- 
ing office  of  i\\Q  IlancocTc  Democrat  2X  Green- 
field, continuing  there  two  years,  and  com- 
pleting his  knowledge  of  the  art  at  Indianap- 
olis. A portion  of  his  wages,  and  apprentice 
printers’  wages  are  proverbially  small,  was 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 
In  1870  he  launched  forth  in  the  newspaper 
business,  buying  the  Winchester  (Indiana) 
Journal  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Beeson;  but  the  following  year  he 
came  to  Portland,  purchased  the  Jay  and 
Adams  Rejpublican.,  changed  the  name  to 
Portland  G ommercial,  issuing  the  first  num- 
ber December  14,  1871,  since  which  time  he 
has  conducted  it  as  the  principal  paper  of 
Jay  County.  He  was  married  May  8,  1870, 
to  Miss  Anna  B.  Peck,  of  Sedgwick  County, 
Kansas,  the  license  for  the  marriage  being 
the  first  issued  in  that  county  after  its  organi- 
zation. The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Esquire  Steele,  in  the  shade  of  a large  elm 
tree,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautifiil  Little 
Arkansas  River,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  Mrs.  Marsh 
is  the  daughter  of  Edward  A.  and  Margaret 
E.  Peck,  the  former  a native  of  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  ai’e — William 
E.,  George,  Bertha  R.,  Glenn  and  Earle  J, 


The  eldest  son  is  already  completing  the 
course  in  the  grammar  grade  of  the  public 
school,  and  was  neither  tardy  nor  absent 
during  the  last  year,  nor  this  year,  up  to  date 
of  writing.  Being  somewhat  under  the 
medium  stature  and  weight,  and  of  a char- 
acteristic wiry  constitution  and  active  tem- 
perament, Mr. ‘Marsh  belongs  to  that  class  of 
men  who  are  proverbially  known  to  do  the 
largest  portion  of  the  hard  work  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  he  is  a well  posted  Republican, 
a witty  editor,  a driving  business  man,  and 
a philanthropic  advocate  and  worker  for  all 
the  public  enterprises  calculated  to  build  up 
the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides.  Commencing 
as  an  apprentice  printer,  and  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  his  meager  wages  to  the 
support  of  his  mother  and  family,  he  has 
nevertheless  managed  to  accumulate  some 
property.  He  has  dealt  considerably  in  real 
estate  in  Portland,  built  two  business  blocks, 
and  was  president  of  the  company  who  built 
the  Merchants’  Hotel.  He  is  a strong  tem- 
perance man,  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  of  the  orders  of  Free- 
masonry and  Knights  of  Pythias. 


We  will  first  notice  briefly  those  papers 
which  might  be  logically,  if  not  organically, 
considered  the  predecessors  or  ancestors  of 
the  Sun. 

The  Jay  County  Democrat  was  started 
November  27,  1856,  as  a five-column  folio, 
with  W.'  M.  McCormick  as  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. May  5,  1868,  is  the  date  of  the 
first  number  showing  that  G.  H.  Moore  was 
admitted  as  a partner.  After  running  some- 
time longer,  it  was  discontinued. 

The  Democratic  Review  was  ushered  into 
existence  October  1,  1863,  with  C.  C.  Morri- 
cal  as  editor  and  proprietor.  It  was  a seven 
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culuinn  folio.  In  the  fall  of  1864  the  head- 
ing shows  that  W.  J.  Stewart  and  T.  J. 
La  Follette  were  editors  and  pro])rietors. 
Tlie  paper  was  discontinued. 

The  Live  IIoosiei\  Democratic,  was  com- 
menced May  4,  1871,  as  a si,\-column  folio, 
with  II.  F.  Xingsherry  as  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, who,  August  20  following,  sold  it  to 
AV.  W.  Timmonds,  of  Sidney,  Ohio.  The 
latter  changed  its  name  to  Portland  Demo- 
crat., and  afterward  to  Jay  County  Granger^ 
eight  columns  folio.  January  16,  1879,  on 
the  suggestion  of  George  M.  Holloway, 
assistant  editor,  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Portland  Sun.  September  3,  1881,  Mr. 
Timmonds  sold  the  paper  to  Bayard  S.  Gray, 
who  conducted  it  until  December  14,  1885, 
Avhen  he  sold  to  the  Sun  Publishing  Com- 
pany, then  comprising  Hon.  John  M.  Smith, 
George  P.  Holloway  and  L.  J.  Craig.  In 
November,  1886,  Mr.  Craig  sold  his  interest 
to  Mr.  Holloway,  and  in  Januaiy,  1887,  Mr. 
Smitli  sold  his  interest  to  Geoi'ge  M.  Hollo- 
way. The  paper  is  now  owned  by  the  Sun 
Publishing  Company,  consisting  of  George 
P.  and  George  M.  Holloway,  the  latter  being 
the  manager  and  editor.  The  paper  is  now 
a six-column  quarto,  printed  with  large  type 
oil  a line,  heavy  quality  of  white  paper,  and 
is  edited  with  care  and  spiced  with  wit. 
The  office  is  on  the  first  floor,  spacious,  clean 
and  convenient. 

Geokge  M.  Holloway,  manager  of  the  Sun 
Publishing  Company,  and  editor  of  the  Port- 
land Stm,  was  born  in  Shelby  County,  Ohio, 
April  3,  1858.  A sketch  of  his  parents  is 
given  as  the  next  topic.  He  was  five  years 
of  age  when  they  moved  to  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ship, this  county,  settling  upon  a farm,  and 
was  about  eleven  years  old  when  they  moved 
to  Portland.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr. 
Holloway,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  entered 
the  printing  office  of  the  Portland  Democrat, 


AV.  AV.  Timmonds,  proprietor,  and  worked 
there  uninterruptedly  until  May,  1878,  part 
of  the  time  as  local  editor,  when  he  went  to 
Manchester,  Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  estal)- 
lished  the  Manchester  Herald.  About  ten 
months  afterward  he  returned  to  Portland, 
and  to  the  employ  of  Mr.  Timmonds,  and  his 
suggestion  at  this  time  that  the  name  of  the 
paper  be  changed  from  Granger  to  Sun  was 
adopted.  In  January,  1882,  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  moved  to  Lima,  Ohio,  where  for  four 
years  he  was  the  local  editor  for  the  Allen 
Cou)ity  Democrat.  In  December,  1885,  he 
returned  to  Portland  again,  and  has  since 
been  manager  of  the  Sun.  In  January, 
1887,  the  present  company  was  formed.  Mr. 
Holloway  is  an  active  member  of  the  Port- 
land Lecture  Association,  and  takes  a lively 
interest  in  the  public  welfare  generally. 
December  22,  1881,  is  the  date  of  Mr. 
Holloway’s  marriage  to  Miss  Susanna  AA^altz, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Dunham) 
AValtz.  She  was  born  in  1856,  in  Miami 
County,  Ohio.  They  have  three  children, 
namely,  Leila  A.,  born  December  21,  1882; 
Ina  M.,  January  27,  1884;  and  Emma  G., 
April  21,  1886. 

George  P.  Holloway,  senior  member  of 
the  Sun  Publishing  Company,  Portland,  was 
born  in  Vigo  County,  Indiana,  in  1820,  a son 
of  Gooding  and  Alma  (Palmer)  Holloway. 
A brother  of  his  paternal  grandfather  was  in 
the  American  service  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  being  Captain  of  a privateer,  and 
he  was  successful  in  capturing  many  prizes 
from  the  British.  AVhen  George  was  seven 
years  of  age  his  parents  moved  with  their 
family  to  Miamisburg,  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age;  from  that  time  until  he 
Avas  twenty  he  was  at  Springboro,  AFarren 
County,  that  State,  learning  the  saddle  and 
harness  maker’s  trade,  Avhich  he  followed  in 
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Ill's  native  county  two  years,  in  Warren 
County  a^ain  for  a time,  Bellbrook,  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  two  years,  Miami  County  six 
years,  Shelby  County  four  years, 'and  May 
26,  1863,  lie  settled  in  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ship, Jay  County,  Indiana,  on  a farm.  Two 
years  afterward  he  moved  to  Portland,  which 
he  has  since  made  liis  home,  following  his 
trade,  and  recently  adding  thereto  an  interest 
in  the  Sun  office.  When  he  was  four  years 
of  age  his  hip-joint  was  dislocated,  and  for 
the  want  of  a physician  it  was  not  replaced, 
and  to  this  day  he  has  been  a cripple. 
Starting  out  in  the  world  thus  crippled  and 
with  but  little  means,  and  suffering  severe 
losses,  once  by  fire  when  he  was  burned  out 
at  Lena,  Miami  County,  Ohio,  and  once  dur- 
ing the  war  when  a large  portion  of  his  gro- 
cery capital  was  out  on  trust  among  the 
soldiers  and  uncollectable  for  the  time,  this 
faithful  citizen  has  struggled  hard  and  long 
and  accumulated  a little  property,  and  has 
even  contributed  liberally  of  his  means  for 
the  public  welfare  in  various  ways.  He 
ventured  some  money  in  the  first  experiment 
for  the  discovery  of  natural  gas  at  Port- 
land. He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
1871-’75.  In  1847  he  joined  the  order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  now  the  oldest 
member  in  Jay  County;  was  a charter  mem- 
ber of  Omega  Lodge,  No.  281,  which  was 
organized  by  his  personal  effort  in  May, 
1867,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Mr.  Holloway  was  fii’st  married  in  1844  to 
Elizabeth  Wheaton,  who  died  in  1846.  In 
1848  he  married  Elizabeth  Carmony,  who 
was  born  in  1818.  The  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holloway  are — Amanda,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years;  Jacob  N.,  born  in 
1849,  residing  in  Portland;  Mary  Alma,  who 
married  W.  R.  Haffner  and  resides  in  Bear 
Creek  Townsliip,  and  George  M. 


JAY  COUNTY  BAZOO. 

The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued 
December  3,  1886,  by  Messrs.  Moudy  & 
Yaus,  and  was  printed  in  the  Jaqua  building 
on  Main  street  until  the  following  April, 
when  it  was  moved  to  the  rooms  over  Ey- 
man’s  grocery,  on  Meridian  street.  In  May 
a steam  press  was  purchased  and  placed  in 
the  office.  The  paper  is  a five-column  quarto. 
Republican  in  politics,  fresh  in  its  editorials, 
and  painstaking  in  giving  the  news.  During 
the  first  four  months  of  its  existence  it 
reached  a circulation  of  about  700  copies. 

Martin  Y.  Moudy  was  born  in  Williams 
County,  Ohio,  July  9,  1845,  and  was  reared 
and  educated  there.  September  10,  1861,  he 
eidisted  in  Company  E,  Thirty-eighth  Ohio 
Infantry  Yolunteers,  and  served  three  years, 
being  discharged  September  10,  1864,  after 
which  he  re-enlisted  in  the  Eighteenth  Ohio, 
serving  seven  months  longer.  He  partici- 
pated in  nearly  all  the  battles  in  which  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  engaged — his 
regiment  being  in  that  division — as  the  bat- 
tles of  Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Missionarj'  Ridge,  campaign  of 
Atlanta,  and  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  Geor- 
gia, but  was  never  w'ounded  or  sick  for  a 
single  day,  although  he  was  at  the  front  a 
great  deal  and  had  many  narrow  escapes. 
For  some  years  after  the  war  he  followed 
building,  taking  contracts,  and  his  health 
failing  somewhat  he  took  to  journalism,  ed- 
iting the  Felicity  (Ohio)  Times  nearly  two 
years;  then,  establishing  the  Ridgeville  (In- 
diana) Enterprise,  he  conducted  it  nearly 
one  year.  He  then  came  to  Portland,  and 
has  since  been  publishing  the  Jay  County 
Bazoo.  He  was  married  in  1868,  to  Miss 
Carrie  Wartenbee,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Eliza  Wartenbee,  and  a native  of  Defiance 
County,  Ohio.  His  children  are — Willard, 
Edward  and  Bessie. 
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J.  W.  Vaus  was  born  October  3,  1847, 
in  AVilliains  County,  Ohio.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  Caroline  County,  Maryland, 
and  moved  in  1810  to  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  when  the  country  there  was  almost  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  and  in  1836  or  1837 
to  Williams  County,  same  State.  His  father, 
T.  W.  Vaus,  died  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-four years,  and  his  mother,  nee  Elizabeth 
Towers,  in  1884,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Mr. 
Vans  was  brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
From  1871  to  1874  he  was  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business,  and  for  about  seven  years 
afterward  in  carpentering  and  building,  etc. 
Since  October  1,  1885,  he  has  been  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Moudy.  Since  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  which  society 
he  has  served  as  steward  two  terms.  He  was 
married  in  1869,  to  Miss  Catharine,  daughter 
of  George  and  Sarah  Rittenour,  and  a native 
IVilliams  County,  Ohio.  They  have  one 
daughter,  named  May. 


The  Redkey  Gazette  was  started  in  June, 
1880,  by  F.  H.  Haines.  This  was  succeeded 
in  October,  1881,  by  the  Redkey  Observer., 
James  U.  Roland,  editor  and  proprietor,  and 
this  in  1883  by  the  Redkey  Weekly  Eater- 
prise,  J.  W.  Apple,  proprietor,  which  also 
proved  to  be  too  weakly  an  enterprise  to  re- 
main long.  Next,  John  B.  Heath,  the  same 
year,  set  up  the  Redkey  Post;  it  fell  down, 
and  ill  1884  G.  H.  Faulkner  flourished  the 
Redkey  Record  a little  while,  after  which  the 
Post  was  set  up  again,  and  lastly  the  Redkey 
Banner  has  been  unfurled  to  the  breeze, 
since  May,  1886,  by  H.  Oliver — four  columns 
quarto.  A job  oflice  is  attached.  All  the 
foregoing  papers  were  neutral  or  inde- 
pendent in  politics. 

Mr.  Oliver,  who  is  also  a practicing  attor- 


ney, was  born  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  in 
1849.  When  flve  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  with  him  to  Washington  Township, 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  and  flfteen  years 
later  to  Jonesboro,  Grant  County.  From 
1874  to  1886  Mr.  Oliver  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  and  for  the  last  six  years  he 
has  also  been  employed  in  newspaper  work. 
In  1880  he  established  the  Jonesboro  Eagle, 
and  subsequently  the  Jonesboro  Gazette,  and 
in  1886  he  came  to  Redkey,  as  above  noted. 
In  1884-’85  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Grant  County.  His  father,  Harrison  Oliver, 
died  in  1880;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lucy  Oliver, 
is  living.  April  28, 1869,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  married  Mrs.  Martha  Anderson,  who 
has  a daughter  named  Laura.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  have  had  three  children — Lucy,  who 
is  the  wife  of  L.  E.  How'e;  Charles,  and 
Maggie,  wdio  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 

THE  TRI-COUNTY  PEOPLE, 

a sprightly  seven-column  folio  newspaper,  is 
a new  enterprise  in  Pennville.  The  paper 
was  started  by  James  A.  Russell  and  Edward 
L.  D.  Murtha,  two  Jay  County  boys  who  have 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  with- 
in its  bounds,  and  connected  with  its  business 
interests;  and  being  practical  printers, young, 
active  and  enterprising,  the  paper  is  one  of 
the  newsiest  and  best  conducted  publications 
in  the  county.  The  flrst  number  of  The 
People  was  issued  April  28,  1887,  and 
though  in  a town  where  patronage  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  started  out  with  a circulation 
of  500  copies,  and  the  subscription  list  has 
been  constantly  on  the  increase  from  the  first. 
It  is  the  determination  of  the  publishers  to 
make  the  paper  one  of  the  solid  institutions 
of  the  place,  and  in  their  efibrts  in  this  direc- 
tion they  are  warmly  seconded  by  their  con- 
stituency. 

The  Liber  Lamp  was  a monthly  organ 
of  Liber  College  before  the  war. 
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lilOR  to  the  spring  of 
1886  the  existence  of 
natural  gas  in  Indiana 
had  never  been  even 
dreamed  of  by  either 
geologists  or  any  other 
parties.  The  geologists 
‘ said  it  would  be  a waste  of  time 
and  money  to  attempt  to  drill 
into  the  Trenton  rock  for  either 
gas  or  oil,  as  it  had  already  been 
penetrated  in  many  places  and 
neither  had  been  found  in  paying 
quantities.  But  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  a dentist  in  Findlay, 
Ohio,  Dr.  Carr,  in  sinking  a 
common  water  well  in  his  yard,  found  gas, 
and  placed  a tin  tank  in  the  well  to  collect  it, 
and  from  the  tank,  through  an  iron  pipe,  he 
conducted  the  gas  into  his  house  and  thence- 
forward used  it  for  both  light  and  fuel.  He 
made  every  effort  to  induce  the  people  to 
bore  for  this  useful  agent,  but  he  was  for  that 


reason  regarded  as  a “ crank,”  and  finally 
grew  afraid  of  the  insane  asylum. 

Finally,  a man  at  Findlay,  named  Oster- 
lein,  determined  to  make  a practical  test  of 
the  matter,  and  at  his  own  expense  drilled  a 
well,  which  yielded  a flow  of  about  200,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day!  The  result  was  a 
great  surprise  to  everybody.  The  product  was 
turned  into  the  mains,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  had  not  only  the  cheapest 
light  that  they  had  ever  used,  but  also  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  fuel. 

The  above  instance  may  be  considered  a 
curious  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
scientific  men  encourage  investigation  to 
promote  discovery,  as  success  in  this  case 
was  achieved  by  proceeding  directly  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  geologists. 

FIRST  MOVEMENT  IN  INDIANA. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1886, 
while  Messrs.  Moffitt  & Sees,  at  Portland, 
were  chatting  around  their  foundry  stove, 
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discnssint;  the  gas  and  oil  news  from  Find- 
la}"  and  Lima,  Ohio,  Mr.  Sees  remarked 
there  were  both  gas  and  oil  in  Portland.  A 
few  evenings  afterward,  while  talking  over 
the  current  events  of  the  day  with  a few 
business  men  who  had  “dropped”  into 
Messrs.  Gebhart  & Johnson’s  hardware  store, 
the  subject  of  natural  gas  and  oil  came  in 
for  a libei’al  share  of  the  conversation.  Mr. 
Sees,  who  was  an  enthusiast  from  the  first, 
finding  those  present  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  botli  could  be  secured  in  this  locality 
by  drilling,  commenced  talking  it  up  in  a 
general  way.  After  he  had  “ felt  the  pulse  ” 
of  quite  a numberof  our  citizens  and  found  that 
while  many  had  very  little  if  any  confidence 
in  the  enterprise,  they  were  generally  will- 
ing to  contribute  a small  amount  in  the  ex- 
periment, he  secured  of  Hon.  John  M.  Smith 
articles  of  association,  and  commenced  solic- 
iting stock.  This  was  new  business  for  him, 
and  harder  than  molding  castings,  especially 
when  he  received  a square  refusal  from  those 
with  large  property  interests  and  who  would 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  development  of 
a rich  gas  or  oil  field  in  this  vicinity;  but  he 
labored  on  and  secured  quite  a goodly  num- 
ber of  subscribers.  Finally,  becoming  dis- 
couraged, he  declared  he  would  burn  the 
papers  and  go  to  work  in  the  foundry;  but 
Mr.  Moffitt  urged  him  to  “try  it  again.”  He 
started  out,  and  meeting  William  H.  Current, 
told  him  he  was  discouraged  and  wanted  him 
to  assist  in  soliciting  stock  for  a gas  and  oil 
well.  Mr.  Current  is  a bricklayer,  and  like 
Mr.  Sees,  was  not  very  busy,  and  consented 
to  aid  him  as  best  he  could.  They  walked 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Portland,  solic- 
ited subscriptions  from  business  men  and 
farmers,  many  of  whom  subscribed  to  get  rid 
of  them,  for  they  “hung  on  like  leeches,” 
and  wouldn’t  take  no  for  an  answer.  The 
two  “ made  a good  team,”  and  what  one 


c.>uldn’t  think  of  the  other  was  ahvays  ready 
to  supply.  They  added  a few  names  to  their 
list  every  day,  they  kept  on,  they  persevered, 
until  they  secured  the  required  amount. 

To  these  two  men — hard-working  mechan- 
ics, with  small  property  interests — the  people 
of  Portland  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
energy  and  perseverance  they  can  never  re- 


pay; 


and  doubtless  but  for  their  efforts  the 


wealth  of  natural  gas  underlying  Portland 
would  to-day  be  undeveloped,  and  the  people 
burning  coal  and  wood  for  fuel,  as  they  are 
compelled  to  do  in  less  favored  places. 

Mr.  Current  was  born  in  Henry  County, 
this  State,  in  1835,  taught  school  and  fol- 
lowed farming  in  his  earlier  life,  and  served 
in  tlie  war,  since  which  time  he  has  gener- 
ally worked  at  the  trade  of  mason.  Fie  is 
now  engaged  in  drilling  gas  and  oil  wells. 

THE  EUREKA  GAS  AND  OIL  COMPANY  THE  FIRST. 

A notice  was  then  given  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  papers,  that  the  stockholders 
would  meet  at  the  court-house  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  24,  1886,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a board  of  directors.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  following  persons  were  elected  direct- 
ors: H.  W.  Sees,  R.  B.  Stevenson,  W.  H. 
Current,  D.  E.  Faul  and  M.  Gebhart.  The 
directors  organized  by  electing  W.  N.  Cur- 
rent president,  M.  Gebhart  treasurer,  and  R. 
B.  Stevenson  secretary. 

The  company  contracted  with  Baxter  & 
Porter,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  to  drill  a well,  and 
located  it  in  Jonas  Yotaw’s  addition,  on  a 
vacant  lot  opposite  Moffitt  & Sees’s  foundry. 

Baxter  & Porter  shipped  a drilling  outfit 
from  Lima,  put  it  into  working  condition, 
and  commenced  spudding  on  the  8th  day  of 
April.  The  formations  here  were  entirely 
new  to  the  drillers,  and  they  got  the  drill 
fast  at  a depth  of  about  100  feet,  on  the  14th. 
This  caused  several  days’  delay;  but  B.  F. 
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Fulton,  who  can  do  anything  he  ever  saw 
done,  and  many  otliers  thrown  in,  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  improvised 
sand  pump,  pumped  out  the  sand,  loosened 
the  drill  and  enabled  the  drillers  to  pull  it 
to  the  surface  once  more,  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  about  6 
o’clock,  at  a depth  of  700  feet,  the  drillers 
struck  a vein  of  shale  gas.  This  was  the  first 
demonstration  that  gas  existed  in  Indiana. 
They  lit  it  and  let  it  burn  for  two  or  three 
hours  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people 
who  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  then  went  on  drilling  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  In  the  evening  the  gas  was 
piped  outside  of  the  derrick  and  lit. 

The  City  Band  kindly  furnished  music, 
rendering  quite  a number  of  their  best  selec- 
tions, and  it  was  estimated  that  between  two 
and  three  thousand  people  visited  the  well 
during  the  evening,  many  coming  several 
miles  from  the  country  to  see  the  great 
“ natural  curiosity,”  as  it  w'as  termed. 

Drilling  was  resumed  the  next  morning, 
and  the  indications  of  a good  gas  well  con- 
tinued to  a depth  of  about  975  feet,  when 
the  drill  entered  a small  vein  of  oil.  On  be- 
ing lighted,  the  gas  produced  a flame  about 
ten  feet  high.  The  people  became  excited, 
gas  and  oil  had  been  found,  and  everybody 
was  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectancy.  The  drill- 
ers advised  the  blasting  of  the  well,  claiming 
they  were  then  in  Treiiton  rock,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  good  to  drill  deeper.  Upon  this 
question  there  was  a division  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  directors,  as  the  business 
was  entirely  new  to  all  of  them;  but  it  was 
finally  decided  to  resume  drilling,  and  the 
drillers  went  to  work.  After  drilling  a short 
distance  the  shafting  became  uncoupled,  and 
the  drill  and  fifty  feet  of  the  shafting  were 
“lost”  in  the  bottom  of  the  well.  This, 


together  with  the  action  of  the  drillers, 
caused  some  who  were  naturally  suspicious 
and  too  busy  to  “ look  twice  in  the  hole,”  to 
denounce  the  drillers  and  charge  they  were 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  Findlay  and 
Lima  fields,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
But  such  was  not  the  case,  and  as  soon  as 
they  could  procure  “ fishing  tools,”  they 
brought  the  drill  to  the  surface.  Several 
gallons  of  oil  were  pumped  up,  a portion  of 
which  was  refined  by  Professor  Haynes,  and 
found  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Drilling  was  again  resumed  and  continued 
to  a depth  of  nearly  1,600  feet.  All  were 
now  satisfied  to  stop  and  let  the  well  be 
blasted,  which  was  done  as  near  the  oil  vein 
as  possible  with  forty  quarts  of  nitro-glycer- 
ine,  after  the  well  was  plugged  below.  The 
well  was  shot  on  Saturday  evening,  May 
29th.  The  blasting  increased  the  flow  of 
gas;  but  it  was  only  temporary,  as  the  drill 
had  penetrated  salt  water,  and  this  rising 
to  within  200  feet  of  the  surface,  weakened 
the  flow,  so  that  there  was  not  more  than 
enough  gas  in  it  to  light  one  jet.  The  well 
was  accordingly  abandoned. 

It  is  very  evident  that  had  the  well  been 
blasted  at  the  oil  vein,  when  the  drillers 
insisted  it  should,  it  would  have  proved  a 
good  well;  but  as  it  was  a test  well,  its  depth 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  drillers  of  other 
wells,  making  them  more  cautious,  and  giv- 
ing them  a correct  knowledge  of  the  forma- 
tions in  this  field,  as  Professor  Haynes  kept 
an  accurate  record  and  analyzed  every  varia- 
tion in  the  stone.  Consequently,  the  people 
did  not  feel  as  though  their  investment  was 
fruitless  or  that  the  directors  should  be  cen- 
sured for  any  act  in  connection  with  the 


management. 


of  drilling 


the  well  was  about 


The  cost 

$2,000. 

The  above  well  passes  through  the  follow- 
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ing  strata,  counting  downward:  1.  Drift 

(clayey  and  gravelly  material),  44  feet;  2. 
Niagara  limestone,  190  feet;  3.  Shale  (slaty 
material), about  800  feet;  4.  Trenton  “ rock,” 
more  than  500  feet. 

“ SHOOTING  ” A WELL. 

Blasting  a well  is  often  called  “ shooting.” 
The  process  consists  in  lowering  to  the  bot- 
tom a quantity  of  nitro-glycerine  and  explod- 
ing it,  with  the  view  of  disintegrating  the 
rock  and,  by  thus  increasing  the  wall  surface 
and  creating  crevices,  correspondingly  in- 
crease the  flow  of  gas. 

The  phenomena  attending  such  an  explo- 
sion vary  with  the  depth  of  the  well  in  the 
rock  and  the  amount  of  nitro-glycerine  used. 
A sharp  crack,  like  that  of  a pistol,  is  all  the 
sound  discernible  that  indicates  the  explosion. 
The  ground  near  by  does  not  seem  to  tremble, 
but  at  a distance  of  several  miles  it  sometimes 
shows  faint  signs  of  agitation.  Several  sec- 
onds after  the  report  is  heard,  water,  disin- 
tegrated rock  and  bits  of  the  apparatus  that 
had  been  let  down,  come  gushing  up  seventy- 
five  to  a hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  continue, 
with  gradually  diminishing  force,  for  several 
seconds.  What  the  exact  chemical  actions 
are  of  this  most  powerfully  explosive  sub- 
stance under  so  great  a pressure  as  must 
exist  a thousand  feet  or  more  within  solid 
rock,  constitute  a wonderful  subject  for  con- 
templation and  a fruitful  source  of  theory. 

While  nitro-glycerine  is  comparatively  a 
cheap  composition,  the  risk  in  handling  it  is 
so  great  that  one  must  receive  a large  pecuni- 
ary reward  for  taking  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  it  to  the  well  and  lowering  it.  That 
which  has  been  used  at  Portland  was  made 
near  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  brought  in  tin  cans, 
in  a carriage  or  buggy,  as  the  railroads  are 
not  allowed  to  carry  it.  The  operator  pours 
the  semi-fluid  into  long  tin  cans  made  for  the 


purpose  of  passing  down  the  well,  which  is 
but  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  lets 
the  can,  or  cans,  thus  filled,  hermetically 
sealed  and  furnished  at  the  upper  end  with  a 
percussion  cap,  down  the  well  with  a wire 
and  windlass.  All  this  work  must  be  care- 
fully done,  as  a very  slight  stroke  against  a 
hard  substance  might  produce  a premature 
explosion.  All  being  ready,  an  oblong, 
pointed  piece  of  iron,  cast  for  the  jmrpose 
and  called  the  “ go-devil,”  is  dropped  down, 
and  the  point  striking  the  percussion  cap 
causes  the  explosion.  Often  the  “ go-devil  ” 
has  to  pass  down  through  several  hundred 
feet  of  water,  when  it  requires  several  seconds 
to  reach  the  bottom. 

WELL  NO.  2. 

For  a short  time  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  first  well  it  looked  as  though  two  more 
companies  would  be  organized;  but  as  the 
gas  in  Well  No.  1 seemed  to  be  rapidly  de- 
creasing, the  excitement  wore  away.  How- 
ever, II.  W.  Sees,  S.  H.  Adams  and  Michael 
Gebhart,  full  of  faith  and  confidence,  appealed 
to  our  citizens  for  aid  in  putting  down 
another  well,  and  they  again  subscribed  tlie 
required  amount.  The  contract  of  drilling 
the  well,  which  was  a half  mile  northeast  of 
No.  1,  was  given  to  Jack  Bobinson,  of  Lima, 
an  experienced  driller.  As  the  drill  went 
down,  the  indications  of  a good  well  were 
demonstrated,  and  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  21,  they  “drilled  in,”  that  is  struck 
Trenton  rock. 

The  strata  passed  through  by  this  well  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  No.  1, 
except  that  the  drift,  or  earthy  material, 
above  the  Niagara  limestone  is  about  sixteen 
feet  thicker.  The  drillers  met  with  no  mis- 
haps, and  the  well  was  completed  in  about 
seventeen  days.  At  a depth  of  500  or  600 
feet  a light  vein  of  shale  gas  was  met  with. 
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■which  soon  exhausted  itself.  When  the 
Trenton  rock  was  reached  great  anxiety  pre- 
vailed. Many  were  expecting  oil,  but  in  this 
were  disappointed.  On  piercing  that  rock 
the  flow  of  gas  rapidly  increased,  so  greatly 
indeed  that  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  keep 
the  lights  burning  in  the  derrick.  At  a 
depth  of  flve  or  six  feet  in  this  stratum  the 
drilling  was  stopped,  the  gas  piped  out  from 
the  derrick  and  lighted,  and  it  sent  up  a flame 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Those  who  had 
expected  oil  were  now  satisfied  with  the 
abundant  flow  of  good  gas  instead. 

But  a great  divergence  of  opinion  now  pre- 
vailed in  regard  to  the  actual  quantity  of  the 
gas,  its  efficiency  as  a heating  and  lighting 
agent,  some  claiming  it  would  not  come  with 
pressure  enough  to  force  its  way  into  a tank 
or  gasometer,  much  less  supply  a pipe  line  ex- 
tending to  the  center  of  the  city,  three-fourths 
of  a mile  distant. 

Then  it  was  that  the  services  of  one  of  Port- 
land’s most  thoroughly  educated  and  brainy 
young  men  proved  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  city.  Every  one  could  see  there  was  a large 
flow  of  gas;  hut  was  it  worth  piping,  with 
the  well  forty  rods  from  the  corporation,  and 
how  many  stoves  'W'ould  it  heat  or  jets  light? 
These  were  important  questions,  and  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Only  one  per- 
son could  give  the  desired  information,  and 
that  was  Professor  Elwood  Haynes.  During 
the  gas  excitement  of  1886  he  visited  Findlay 
and  Lima,  taking  notes  on  the  subject  of  gas 
and  oil.  He  also  analyzed  the  drillings  from 
well  No.  1,  in  its  several  formations,  and  de- 
livered a public  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
natural  gas  and  oil,  which  was  listened  to 
with  marked  interest  by  a large  audience, 
many  of  whom  had  made  the  subject  of 
geology  a study,  and  frankly  acknowledged 
the  merit  and  many  instructive  and  interest- 
ing points  it  contained.  The  casing  of  the 


well  was  capped  and  the  pressure  allowed  to 
rise;  and  from  the  degree  of  pressure  attained 
in  a given  time,  the  capacity  of  the  well 
could  be  proximately  estimated,  Professor 
Haynes  computed  the  pressure  of  well  No.  2, 
its  capacity  at  100,000  cubic  feet  per  day, 
estimated  the  number  of  stoves  it  would 
heat,  and  then  solicited  the  citizens  to  organ- 
ize a company  to  pipe  the  city  and  utilize  the 
gas.  The  people  had  confidence  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  tests  and  estimates,  and  a com- 
pany was  soon  organized. 

THE  PORTLAND  NATURAL  GAS  AND  OIL 
COMPANY. 

Notwithstanding  the  people  seemed  fully 
satisfied  that  Portland  was  located  in  a very 
rich  gas  field,  they  M'ere  slow  to  assume  the 
responsibility  and  risk  of  putting  their  money 
into  an  organization  to  more  fully  develop 
it,  and  pipe  it  to  the  city,  so  that  it  could  be 
utilized.  Finally,  however,  a number  of  en- 
ergetic and  enterprising  citizens  concluded  to 
risk  their  time  and  money,  and  give  the  city 
the  benefit  of  one  of  nature’s  greatest  gifts — 
natural  gas.  The  articles  of  association  of 
the  Eureka  Company  contained  no  provision 
for  increasing  the  capital  stock,  and  as  the 
whole  of  the  capital  (and  a little  more)  was 
exhausted  in  drilling  the  well,  the  company 
was  powerless  and  unable  to  develop  the  well 
for  any  practical  purpose.  A new  company 
was  therefore  organized,  with  a ca])ital  stock 
of  $20,000,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  developing 
the  gas  interests  of  the  city,  and  placing  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  desire  to  use 
it,  for  heating  and  illuminating  purposes. 

The  stockholders  of  the  new  company  in 
November,  1886,  elected  the  following  direc- 
tors: W.  II.  Keed,  T.  S.  Johnson,  W.  M. 
Haynes,  J.  G.  Crowell  and  C.  C.  Cartwright. 
The  directors  organized  by  electing  W.  H. 
Reed,  President;  T.  S.  Johnson,  Yice-Presi- 
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dent;  W.  A.  Moorman,  Secretary;  ^Villiam 
North,  Treasurer,  and  Elwood  Haynes, 
Superintendent. 

This  company,  after  having  purchased 
well  No.  2,  at  $1,600,  engaged  Isaac  Shuler, 
of  Findlay,  Ohio,  to  drill  three  additional 
wells.  The  first  of  these,  now  known  as  No. 
3,  is  located  750  feet  northeast  of  No.  2. 
The  strata  passed  through  in  drilling  this 
well  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  other 
two  wells,  except  that  the  Trenton  rock  was 
not  found  so  far  below  the  surface,  which  was 
reached  at  a depth  of  983  feet.  A strong 
flow  of  shale  gas  was  noticed  at  a depth  of 
462  feet,  and  a still  stronger  flow  at  662  feet; 
but  the  current  from  both  these  veins  had 
almost  entirely  ceased  when  the  Trenton 
formation  was  reached.  Immediately  after 
piercing  the  latter,  the  gas  fldw  increased 
greatly,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
well  was  superior  to  either  of  the  others,  as  it 
was  found  to  yield  600,000  cubic  feet  per 
day.  After  drilling  about  ten  feet  further, 
the  test  showed  no  further  increase,  and  when 
the  drill  reached  a depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the 
famous  rock,  there  was  indeed  a slight 
diminution  in  the  gas  flow,  probably  due  to 
release  of  pressure  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well. 

Fearing  salt-water  might  soon  be  reached, 
the  drilling  was  ordered  stopped.  A horizon- 
tal two-inch  pipe  was  connected  with  the 
well,  to  conduct  the  gas  from  the  derrick  for 
an  experiment,  the  subtle  agent  lighted,  and 
up  went  a large  flame  full  thirty  feet  high! 
The  people  w’ere  excited,  and  much  was 
hastily  said  against  the  company,  prejudging 
them  to  be  monopolists  and  accusing  them 
of  exoi’bitancy  even  before  any  schedule  of 
prices  was  suggested! 

The  quantity  of  gas,  however,  was  vastly 
overestimated  by  many,  who  declared  that 
there  was  more  than  sufiicient  to  light  and 
heat  the  entire  city  and  supply  all  the  fac- 


tories and  machine  shops.  This  excitement 
naturally  subsided  by  degrees,  and  the  people 
began  to  take  a more  business-like  view  of  the 
matter. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  winter,  even 
amid  the  coldest  weather,  the  company 
vigorously  pushed  the  work  of  laying  the 
mains,  on  Main  and  Meridian  streets,  and  by 
spring  more  than  a hundred  persons  were 
using  the  gas.  Soon  additional  mains  were 
laid,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  live  miles  of 
main  pipe,  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
had  been  laid.  Residences  and  offices  were 
rapidly  supplied,  and  at  the  time  mentioned 
more  than  400  stoves  and  500  jets  were  sup- 
plied, besides  fifty  large  “ torches  ” (street 
lamps)  for  lighting  the  streets.  For  this 
supply,  wells  Nos.  2 and  3 were  piped  to- 
gether. 

Soon  after  No.  3 was  finished,  in  February, 
1887,  the  same  company  commenced  to  drill 
again  about  a quarter  of  a mile  further  east, 
and  in  a short  time  found  the  Trenton  rock, 
989  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Two  veins  of  shale  gas  were  met  with,  each 
at  nearly  the  same  depth  as  those  of  No.  3, 
and  much  stronger  than  in  any  of  the  other 
wells;  and  from  this  it  was  supposed  that  the 
flow  of  Trenton  gas,  when  reached,  would  be 
correspondingly  stronger;  but  this  proved  a 
mistake,  as  by  the  time  the  Trenton  rock  was 
reached  the  shale  gas  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  no  perceptible  increase  was 
noticed  even  after  the  drill  had  penetrated 
the  Trenton  to  a depth  of  fifty-five  feet.  The 
well,  numbered  4,  was  then  plugged  just 
below  the  limestone  and  abandoned  as  a“  dry 
well,”  that  is,  as  a failure. 

Well  No.  5,  drilled  by  this  company,  is 
located  about  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  No. 
3,  or  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Meridian 
street.  The  work  was  commenced  in  March, 
1887,  and  completed  April  11.  The  strata 


iTiet  with  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  other 
wells,  but  not  a trace  of  shale  gas  was  found. 
A small  flow  of  carbon,  or  illuminating,  gas 
was  noticed  when  the  Niagara  limestone  was 
entered,  which  doubtless  came  from  No.  3. 
On  entering  the  Trenton  stratum  a slight 
flow  of  gas  came  forth,  though  not  in  sufii- 
cient  quantity  to  justify  piping  it  into  town. 
Drilling  down  a hundred  feet  into  it,  the  well 
was  “shot”  (blasted)  with  100  quarts  of 
nitro-glycerine,  which  increased  the  flow  to 
a rate  of  50,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 

About  this  time  a curious  phenomenon 
was  presented  in  the  vicinity.  A few  rods 
distant,  gas  burst  through  at  the  bottom  of  a 
water  well  with  such  violence  as  to  make  the 
water  appear  as  if  it  were  boiling.  As  this 
began  before  the  shooting  of  No.  5,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  gas  did  not  come  from  that 
well  at  all,  but  from  No.  3,  about  a third  of 
a mile  distant,  working  its  way,  under  im- 
mense pressure,  through  a dry  gravel  or  sand 
bed,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Subsequently 
the  owner  of  the  water  well  piped  the  gas 
into  his  house  for  heating  and  illumination, 
but  the  well,  being  now  unfit  for  supplying 
water,  was  filled  up. 

THE  citizens’  NATUEAL  GAS  AND  OIL  MINING 
COSIPANY 


was  organized  in  February,  1887,  with  a cap- 
ital stock  of  $25,000;  N.  B.  Hawkins,  Presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Jaqua,  Secretary;  Isaac  Silvernale, 
Treasurer.  The  stock,  in  $25  shares,  was 
taken  by  Portland,  Fort  Wayne  and  Union 
City  parties.  The  intention  of  the  company 
is  to  pipe  the  towns  and  furnish  gas  as  a 
cheap  source  of  fuel  and  illumination.  Their 
first  well  was  drilled  in  February,  near  the 
Grand  Bapids  & Indiana  Bailroad  track,  just 
south  of  the  city  limits,  and  their  second 
well,  on  the  Denny  land,  a few  rods  west  of 
the  Normal  School,  in  April.  Both  of  these 


were  blasted  (“shot”)  during  the  latter 
month,  since  which  time  they  have  proved 
to  be  paying  wells,  yielding  100,000  cubic 
feet  per  day.  The  cost  of  drilling  and  blast- 
ing was  about  $1,000  each.  During  the  last 
week  of  April  the  company  commenced  drill- 
ing upon  the  Jaqua  farm  adjoining  the  south- 
eastern limits  of  Portland. 

This  company  has  leased  7,000  acres  of 
and  lying  in  the  best  portion  of  the  gas  field 
near  Fort  Wayne  and  Richmond,  with  the 
intention  of  pipi^ig  into  those  cities. 
Already  (April  25)  propositions  have  been 
made  to  them  by  larger  companies  for  the 
purchase  of  their  leases. 

THE  MANUFACTUREKS’  GAS  AND  OIL  COMPANY 

is  the  third  company  organized  at  Portland, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  gas  free  to  com- 
ing manufacturers.  It  was  organized  about 
the  middle  of  April,  1887,  by  the  election  of 
C.  E.  Rogers,  President;  S.  K.  Higgins,  Sec- 
retary, and  Charles  W^alters,  Treasurer;  the 
other  directors  are  N.  B.  Hawkins  and  E.  J. 
Marsh.  Capital  stock,  $3,000,  all  of  which 
is  virtually  a donation,  to  induce  manufac- 
turers to  locate  their  works  at  Portland.  The 
company  commenced  drilling  about  the  last 
of  April,  on  the  Crowell  farm  south  of  town 
and  just  west  of  the  Grand  Rapids  & Indi- 
ana Railroad  track,  and  soon  afterward  on  the 
Jaqua  farm  north  of  the  city. 

Other  gas  enterprises  throughout  the  coun- 
ty are  noticed  under  the  respective  heads  of 
villages  and  townships. 

We  have  thus  been  particular  in  giving 
the  details  of  the  development  of  the  gas 
interest,  and  in  giving  honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due,  because  it  was  Portland  men  who  first 
“ talked  business  ” and  went  to  work  with  an 
object  in  the  whole  State  of  Indiana,  and 
even  before  many  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania 
had  entered  the  field  as  a business.  One 
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frequently  hears  of  gas  being  discovered  in 
Indiana  before  it  was  discovered  in  Portland; 
but  in  every  instance  thus  referred  to,  when 
the  bottom  truth  is  ascertained,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  gas  was  either  shale  gas,  dis- 
covered accidentally,  not  used,  or  something 
else,  still  leaving  to  Portland  the  credit  of 
first  drilling  purposely  for  gas  to  be  utilized. 


GEOLOGY. 


The  geological  formation  in  Jay  and  Black- 
ford counties  belongs  to  the  Silurian  age, 
which  was  so  named  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  first  discovered  in  Wales,  a country  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  a tribe  known  as  the 
Silures.  This  formation  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral layers  of  rock;  and  the  one  first  met 
with  in  this  vicinity  is  known  as  the  Niagara 
formation,  so  named  because  it  is  conspicu- 
ously exposed  at  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  a hard, 
white  limestone,  containing  some  magnesia. 
In  some  cases  this  rock  is  almost  as  white  as 
marble;  and  the  drillings  have  led  many  to 
suppose  that  a deposit  of  marble  exists  be- 
neath the  soil  of  Eastern  Indiana.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case;  for,  while  the  Niag- 
ara limestone  has  substantially  the  same 
composition  as  marble,  it  has  never  under- 
gone the  metamorphosis  which  is  necessary 
to  convert  limestone  into  marble.  Veins  of 
water  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  forma- 
tion, and  sometimes  very  large  cavities  are 
found  filled  with  water,  which  in  some  cases 
have  proven  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

Immediately  below  the  Niagara  formation 
is  a soft,  gray  shale,  which  extends  to  a depth 
of  650  feet.  It  is  very  compact,  and  re- 
sembles the  substance  from  which  ordinary 
slate  pencils  are  made,  being  indeed  generally 
termed  “ slate  ” by  the  well  drillers. 

Next  below  this  shale  is  a black  deposit  of 
similar  material,  containing  a considerable 
portion  of  carbon,  to  which  its  blackness  is 


due.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  shale 
is  a double  silicate  of  aluminum  and  iron. 

Beneath  the  black  shale  is  a layer  of  very 
hard  limestone,  known  as  the  Trenton  rock, 
the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  the  Niagara, 
though  it  contains  also  a small  amount  of 
carbon.  In  its  physical  characteristics  it 
difl'ers  considerably,  being  very  much  harder 
and  more  compact  than  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone and  of  a darker  color.  ' Its  upper  sur- 
face is  peculiarly  hard  and  dense,  and  the 
passage  of  shale  into  this  rock  is  marked  and 
unmistakable,  while  the  passage  from  the 
Niagara  formation  into  the  shale  is  gradual. 


it  being  difficult  to  determine  where  the 


limestone  ends  and  the  shale  begins.  The 
latter  contains  more  or  less  calcium  carbonate 
(marble-like  material). 

It  is  immediately  beneath  the  hard  cap- 
ping of  this  Trenton  rock  that  gas  is  found; 
and  if  .the  interior  of  the  stratum  be  porous 
the  flow  of  gas  is  almost  certain  to  be  large. 

The  Trenton  group  does  not  lie  level.  It 
is  folded  in  the  form  of  ridges,  which  the 
well  drillers  term  “ hog-backs.”  If  the  well 
is  drilled  into  the  crest  of  one  of  these  folds, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  reach  gas,  while  in  the 
depressions  gas  is  rarely  found. 


THE  GAS  AND  ITS  PKOPEETIES. 


It  is  a difficult  matter  to  decide  upon  the 
volume  of  gas  yielded  by  a well,  since  many 
times  gas  is  met  with  in  the  shale  and  con- 
tinues to  flow  until  the  Trenton  is  reached. 
The  quantity  of  gas  flowing  from  a well 
varies  considerably.  If  the  yield  is  100,000 
feet  or  more  per  day  the  well  is  considered 
a success  in  most  localities,  and  yields  a fair 
income  at  $1  per  stove  for  each  month. 

The  quality  also  varies,  and  is  different 
from  manufactured  gas,  being  usually  of  a 
less  specific  gravity  and  of  feebler  lighting 


power.  It  is,  however,  superior  as  a heating 
agent,  not  only  to  manufactured  gas,  but 
also  to  most  other  fuel.  Chemically  consid- 
ered it  is  a hydro-carbon,  that  is,  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  two  elements  carbon  and 
hydrogen  combined.  Carbon  in  its  pure 
and  solid  state  is  familiar  to  all  in  the  forms 
of  charcoal,  lampblack,  etc.,  while  hydrogen 
is  an  invisible  gas,  very  light,  and  often 
used  therefore  in  filling  very  large  balloons. 
The  gas  found  in  this  locality  contains  also  a 
small  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
gives  it  a decided  and  disagreeable  odor. 
This  odor  is  a valuable  property,  in  one  sense, 
since  it  affords  a ready  means  of  detecting  it 
when  it  escapes  into  a room.  The  quantity 
of  sulphur,  however,  is  so  small  that  the 
minute  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  formed 
by  burning  it  produces  no  disagreeable  re- 
sults. The  gas  found  in  this  vicinity  is  re- 
markably well  adapted  to  both  heat  and 
light,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  being  well 
balanced.  It  compares  very  favorably  with 
artificial  gas  in  illuminating  power,  a five- 
foot  jet  yielding  eleven-and-a-half-candle 
power.  It  excels,  however,  in  heating  power. 
It  is  utilized  in  supplying  stoves  by  allow- 
ing it  to  pass  through  a small  aperture  into 
a large  chamber,  so  as  to  mix  with  air  and 
become  diminished  in  its  rapidity  of  motion, 
and  thus  produce  a constant  flame.  If  the 
air  and  gas  thus  mixed  are  so  confined  as  to 
produce  a slow  current,  the  carbon  is  thor- 
oughly consumed,  and  much  light  is  emitted. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a rapid  current  is 
permitted,  the  carbon  is  blown  off  before 
it  is  consumed,  and  much  more  hydrogen 
is  proportionately  burned,  and  a heat  flame 
is  the  result — this  is  of  a dark  color.  Thus, 
by  an  apparatus  consisting  of  two  supply 
pipes,  one  of  gas  and  one  of  air,  and  each 
furnished  with  stop-cocks,  the  same  burner 
can  be  made  to  yield  either  the  heat  flame 


or  the  light  flame,  as  desired,  and  also  in 
varying  proportions  and  amounts.  By  a nest 
of  wire-gauze  sheets  the  gas  can  be  so  evenly 
reliev'ed  of  its  pressure  before  ignition  that 
the  flame,  burning  the  carbon  thoroughly 
and  evenly,  becomes  dazzlingly  brilliant  and 
perfectly  steady,  like  an  incandescent  electric 
light. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  gas  be  mixed 
with  air  before  it  is  burned;  for  if  it  is  not 
it  will  smoke  and  deposit  soot  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  stove,  which  not  only  prevents 
the  heat  produced  from  pasoing  out.  Out  is 
actual  waste  of  fuel.  The  soot  is  unburned 
carbon. 

It  is  not  strictly  proper  to  speak  of  burn- 
ing atmospheric  air;  but  by  this  device  for 
mixing  it  with  the  gas  the  latter  is  more 
completely  burned  than  any  other  fuel. 

The  amount  of  gas  required  to  supply  a 
stove  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  amount 
of  heat  required.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  an  ordinary  mixture,  with  a one- 
eighth  inch  opening,  under  a pressure  of  one 
and  a half  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  con- 
sumes about  140  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a well  jdeld- 
ing  100,000  cubic  feet  per  day  would  supply 
sixty  or  seventy  stoves,  each  being  in  use  ten 
hours  per  day,  provided  all  the  gas  could  be 
utilized;  but  as  there  are  no  provisions 
made  for  storing  the  gas  it  can  be  utilized 
only  when  the  stoves  are  in  operation. 

In  regard  to  the  pressure  of  gas,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  varies  somewhat  in  different 
localities,  from  200  to  400  pounds  on  the 
square  inch  when  the  well  is  entirely  shut  in. 
The  rock  pressure  at  Portland  is  about  300 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  gas  we  can  only 
theorize.  Chemistry  has  shown  that  it  is 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  these 
elements  thus  mixed  are  never  met  with  in 
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inorganic  nature;  they  either  have  been  or 
are  constituents  of  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganisms. Some  have  thought  that,  as  the  gas  is 
found  in  and  about  fossil  rock,  it  came  from 
the  decomposition  of  either  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble organisms  of  some  past  age.  The  re- 
mains of  plant  life,  however,  in  and  beneath 
the  Trenton  rock  are  very  scanty,  though 
there  are  many  small  shells  and  other  marine 
fossils  found,  which  indicate  that  the  water 
from  which  the  Trenton  rock  was  deposited 
was  teeming  with  animal  life.  May  it  not 
be  that  the  gas  is  the  result  of  decomposition 
of  the  bodies  of  these  little  animals,  and  has 
been  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  air  by 
the  heavy  and  compact  layers  of  rock  above 


it?  In  support  of  this  theory  it  may  be  said 
that  gas  in  every  way  similar  to  the  natural 
gas  flowing  from  the  wells  can  be  made  by 
placing  the  bodies  of  these  small  animals 
in  a retort  and  heating  them  slowly  to 
redness. 

In  regard  to  the  lastijig  qualities  of  this 
natural  gas  but  little  can  be  predicted,  since 
the  thickness  of  the  gas-bearing  rock  is  some- 
what variable,  and  every  part  of  the  rock  does 
not  contain  gas.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  the  necessary  data  for  calculating  the 
quantity  of  gas  in  any  given  area,  even  if  the 
pressure  be  known.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  the  gas,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
exhausted. 
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'HE  first  wave  of  artil- 
lery thunder  from  the 
tumbling  walls  of  Fort 
Sumter  echoed  from 
the  loyal  banks  of  Jay 
County  bearing  upon 
its  crest  a number  of  patriots, 
the  first  of  whom  was 

CHARLES  E.  BENNETT. 

This  brave  young  hero  was 
[|iO  a student  at  Liber  College,  and 
as  soon  as  he  read  the  call  for 
troops  he  told  President  Tucker 
that  he  was  going.  He  went  to 
Winchester  to  join  a company, 
but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  near- 
sightedness, for  which  he  wore  glasses.  He 
then  went  to  Indianapolis,  and  by  keeping 
his  spectacles  out  of  sight  he  succeeded  in 
entering  Company  C,  Eighth  Indiana.  He 
served  his  time  out  and  was  discharged.  In 
1862,  when  the  rallying  cry  was, 

“ We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 

Three  hundred  thousand  more,” 

he  again  enlisted,  in  Company  F,  Seventy- 


fifth  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  this  time  gave 
his  life  for  his  country,  dying  of  disease 
while  the  company  was  at  Castilian  Springs, 
Tennessee,  about  the  1st  of  December,  1862. 
He  had  been  raised  a Quaker,  and  was  an 
honest,  kind-hearted  young  man. 

THIRTY-NINTH  INFANTRY  OR  EIGHTH  CAVALRY. 

We  sketch  this  before  we  do  the  Thirty- 
fourth  because  the  first  company  from  the 
county  was  placed  therein.  It  was  raised  in 
July,  1861,  principally  by  the  efforts  of  C. 
II.  Clark,  Nimrod  Headington  and  S.  L. 
Wilson.  At  first  volunteers  were  s’owly  ob- 
tained, because  it  was  thought  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  undertake  to  raise  a whole 
company  at  that  time  in  one  county;  but 
after  the  first  thirty  were  obtained  no  more 
difficulty  was  experienced.  Judge  J.  M. 
Haynes,  J.  N.  Templer  and  others  addressed 
the  people,  and  thus  materially  aided  the 
cause. 

On  the  morning  of  August  9 an  anxious 
multitude  of  citizens  assembled  at  Portland 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  first  company  Jay  County 
sent  to  the  war  for  the  Union.  It  was  a trying 
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lioiir  to  the  relatives  of  the  departing,  who 
knew’  that  the  chances  were  against  most  of 
them  ever  returning  alive  to  the  scenes  of  that 
dear  home  for  which  they  had  gone  out  to 
lay  down  their  lives.  Early  that  morning 
the  reveille  summoned  the  volunteers  to- 
gether at  Camp  Eoss.  Then,  with  the  in- 
tensest  feeling  they  marched  in  order  about 
the  town,  halting  in  front  of  each  house 
where  any  of  them  had  been  living  or  board- 
ing, and  giving  hearty  cheers.  The  village 
w’as  soon  crowded  with  citizens  from  the 
country.  Farmers,  more  than  were  needed, 
gratuitously  ottered  their  services  as  team- 
sters to  convey  the  volunteers  to  Winchester, 
where  they  could  take  the  railroad  for  Indi- 
anapolis. Loaded  into  the  wag  ns  and  car- 
riages, they  bade  their  last  farewell,  amid 
tears  and  sorrow,  but  with  an  unswerving  de- 
termination to  go  to  the  front  in  the  battle- 
field. Amid  loud  cheers  and  the  w’aving  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  drowning  half-sup- 
pressed  sobs,  the  long  train  of  wagons  and 
carriages  started,  carrying  200  persons,  over 
half  of  wdioin  were  a citizens’  escort. 

Two  days  afterward,  at  Camp  Morton,  they 
were  sworn  into  service  for  three  years,  or- 
ganized as  Company  C,  Thirty-ninth  Indi- 
ana Volunteer  Infantry,  on  the  29th,  and 
September  21  were  ordered  to  Kentucky; 
marched  with  Buell’s  army  to  Nashville,  and 
engaged  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Shiloh,  where 
the  regiment  lost  two  killed  and  thirty-four 
wounded.  Here  the  Jay  County  boys  were 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  for  two  and  a half 
hours,  during  which  time  the  rebels  com- 
menced their  retreat.  They  were  then  com- 
manded by  Lieutenants  Justus  G.  Crowell 
and  Curtis  LI.  Clark,  as  their  Captain, 
Stephen  L.  Wilson,  w^as  home  on  recruiting 
service.  Stephen  J.  Bailey  and  James  Q. 
Odle  were  mortally  wounded.  While  Bailey 
was  being  carried  from  the  field,  he  said  to 


Lieutenant  Clark,  ‘‘  Tell  my  mother  I died 
like  a man,  fighting  for  my  countiy.”  At 
that  moment  the  cheers  of  our  troops  were 
heard,  and  he  inquired  what  it  meant.  Upon 
being  told  that  the  rebels  were  running,  he 
said,  “ Then  I die  in  peace.”  He  died  ten 
days  afterward,  the  first  soldier  from  Jay 
County  to  yield  up  his  life  to  rebel  bullets. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  of  Camden, 
and  was  raised  a Quaker. 

James  Hathaway,  another  private  in  this 
company,  deserves  special  mention.  Being 
a musician,  he  was  not  required  to  enter  the 
fight;  but  at  Pittsburg  Landing  he  laid  aside 
his  fife,  seized  the  fii-st  abandoned  musket  he 
could  find,  and  fought  bravely  until  the  bat- 
tle was  over. 

Marching  against  Corinth,  the  company 
participated  in  a severe  fight  at  Bridge  Creek, 
with  no  loss.  Then,  after  marching  to  sev- 
eral points  in  Alabama,  and  when  on  their 
way  to  Chattanooga,  they  were  ordered  by 
General  Buell  to  retreat;  and  in  this  they 
snfiered  many  privations,  returning  across 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  chased  part  of  the 
way  by  Bragg.  Going  again  to  the  front, 
they  snfiered  as  much  more.  Swine  were 
driven  from  the  wallow  and  the  water  used 
to  make  coffee  and  quench  thirst;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  the  soldiers  had  to  drink  water  from 
a hole  in  which  lay  dead  horses,  mules  and 
dogs!  Sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  push 
back  a green  scum  an  inch  thick  to  get  water! 

At  the  battle  of  Stone  River  the  company 
lost  severely,  forty  of  them  being  also  taken 
prisoners,  who  were  taken  to  Libby  prison, 
where  they  suffered  indescribable  horrors. 
Cyrus  Stanley  was  severely  wounded  twice, 
and  six  rebel  surgeons  abandoned  his  case  as 
hopeless;  but  his  quiet  spirit  and  courageous 
determination  saved  him  from  a Southern 
grave. 

In  October,  1863,  the  regiment  was  mount- 
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ed  as  the  Eighth  Cavalry.  It  fought  at 
Cliickaniauga  and  other  places,  with  but  lit- 
tle loss.  The  prisoners  were  paroled  or 
exchanged,  some  of  whom  “ lived  to  fight 
another  day.”  The  regiment  went  to  Savan- 
nah and  to  North  Carolina,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Kilpatrick,  and  was  then 
mustered  out. 

Of  this  company,  George  T.  Winters  was 
promoted  First  Lieutenant  and  then  Captain; 
Curtis  H.  Clark  promoted  First  Lieutenant; 
Justus  G.  Cromwell  promoted  from  First 
Lieutenant  to  Captain.  Andrew  Jackson 
and  John  K.  Lewis  were  also  First  Lieuten- 
ants. The  Colonels  of  the  regiment  were 
Thomas  J.  Harrison  and  Fielder  A.  Jones. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY'. 

In  this  regiment  Jay  County  was  repre- 
sented by  Company  B,  recruited  in  August, 
1861,  by  James  W.  Campbell  and  Nimrod 
Ileadington,  for  three  years’  service.  On 
organization  Mr.  Campbell  was  elected  Cap- 
tain, Mr.  Headington,  First  Lieutenant,  and 
Benjamin  G.  Shinn  Second  Lieutenant.  On 
the  1st  of  September  the  ladies  of  Portland 
gave  the  company  a farewell  supper,  and  the 
next  morning  they  started  for  Camp  Ander- 
son, Indiana,  where  they  were  designated  as 
Company  B,  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry.  Asbury  Steele,  of  Marion,  wnis 
their  first  Colonel,  then  Townsend  Ryan,  of 
Anderson;  Robert  A.  Cameron,  of  Valparaiso; 
Robert  B.  Jones,  of  Marion,  and  Robert  G. 
Morrison,  of  Roanoke.  During  the  service 
Mr.  Headington  was  promoted  through  the 
several  ranks  to  Lieutenant-Colonel;  Abra- 
ham M.  Templer  from  Second  Lieutenant  to 
First  Lieutenant  and  then  Captain;  David 
D.  Harter  from  Second  to  First  Lieutenant, 
and  Benjamin  G.  Shinn  and  Thomas  Helm 
were  Second  Lieutenants. 

Marching  toward  the  front  during  the 


autumn,  this  company  lost  eight  members  in 
one  montb,  by  pneumonia.  Afterward,  they 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  New  Madrid,  Mis- 
souri, and  in  skirmishing  around  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  and  in  tiie  severest  part 
of  the  battle  at  Port  Gibson,  capturing  a 
battery  and  300  prisoners.  Six  men  in 
Company  B were  wounded,  one  of  whom, 
Bailiff  W.  Stowell,  died  of  his  wounds.  Our 
army  next  took  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and 
marching  on  Vicksburg  had  a severe  contest 
at  Champion  Hills,  where  Company  B lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  seventeen  men. 

Captain  Headington,  two  days  after  the 
battle,  wrote;  “In  my  company  first  fell 
by  my  side,  William  H.  H.  Bailey,  mortally 
wounded,  next  Staley,  then  Chapman  on  my 
right  fell,  mortally  wounded,  while  defending 
the  colors;  then,  on  my  left.  Perry  was  killed, 
then  fell  Swaney,  mortally  wounded,  then 
Geiger,  wounded  in  the  leg,  then  Doyle, 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  Airley,  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  Pugh,  wounded  in  the  back,  Dan- 
iel Crisler,  in  the  arm,  George  Denny,  in  the 
hand,  William  Louk,  in  the  hand,  D.  Shinn, 
in  the  wrist,  James  Crisler,  in  the  shoulder, 
Honk,  in  the  hand,  and  Hammitt,  in  the  leg 
— seventeen  in  all.  Never  did  boys  fight 
braver  than  Company  B.  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Swaim  [of  Wells  County]  is  wounded  in 
the  lungs,  I fear  mortally.  [He  did  die  from 
that  wound.]  Our  regiment  killed  and  cap- 
tured one  entire  Alabama  regiment.  We 
made  it  so  hot  for  them  that  the  Colonel 
rode  up,  threw  his  hat  up  and  cried  for 
mercy,  saying  that  he  surrendered  his  whole 
command.” 

The  company  next  engaged,  without  acci- 
dent, in  the  siege  and  occupation  of  Vicks- 
buro;.  Then,  after  marching:  and  skirmishinsr 
around  for  some  months,  forty-four  of  the 
company  re-enlisted.  Enjoying  a furlough 
in  the  spring  of  1864,  they  returned  to 
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Louisiana,  and  went  to  Texas,  where  they 
fought  the  last  battle  of  the  war.  May  13, 
1865,  at  Palmetto  Panche,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kio  Grande,  near  the  old  battlefield  of 
Palo  Alto.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
regiment  drove  500  of  the  enemy,  mounted, 
with  a battery  of  six  field  pieces,  three  miles 
in  three  hours.  By  this  time  the  rebels  got 
their  battery  in  position  and  poured  a de- 
structive fire  into  the  ranks  of  our  men. 
Our  commanding  officer,  hearing  of  the  sur- 
render of  Kirby  Smith,  the  last  rebel  to  hold 
out  in  the  older  States,  gave  the  order  to 
cease  firing,  with  a peculiar  fervency  befitting 
the  sense  that  this  was  the  last  gun  of  the 
great  war;  but  the  men  were  so  hard  pressed 
that  for  a short  time  they  were  obliged  to 
fight  a retreat;  and  finally,  just  as  the  west- 
ern sun  was  sinking  in  a fading  glamour  be- 
hind the  sand  hills  on  the  farther  bank  of  the 
Pio  Grande,  and  in  view  of  hundreds  of  men 
perched  in  the  rigging  of  men  of  war  and 
other  vessels  in  the  river,  one  of  our  men, 
possibly  a Jay  County  soldier,  fired  the  last 
gun  of  the  hottest  and  greatest  war  that  ever 
drenched  the  earth  in  blood! 

Not  until  the  next  November,  however, 
was  this  regiment  mustered  out,  as  it  was 
kept  on  duty  to  hold  the  ground  until  the 
rebels  were  all  disarmed  and  the  arts  of  peace 
re-established. 

THIKTY-SIXTH  INFANTRY. 

In  this  regiment  were  eleven  soldiers  from 
Jay  County,  among  them  Benjamin  Shields, 
Avhose  death,  October  3,  1861,  was  the  first 
among  the  Jay  County  volunteers.  William 
Grose,  of  Newcastle,  was  the  first  Colonel  of 
this  regiment,  and  O.  P.  H.  Carey,  of  Ma- 
rion, the  second.  It  was  mustered  into  the 
three  years  service  at  Pichmond,  September 
16,  1861.  Its  fate  in  the  war  was  very  simi- 
lar to  the  Thirty-fourth,  just  described,  up 


to  August,  1864,  when  the  non-veterans 
came  home  and  the  few  remaining  ones  were 
organized  into  the  residuary  battalion  of  one 
company.  It  also  served  in  Texas  until  late 
in  the  autumn  of  1865. 


Twenty-six  of  Jay  County’s  soldiers  were 
in  the  Fortieth  Ohio,  among  whom  were 
Captain  John  L.  Peeves,  promoted  Major 
May  22,  1864,  Sergeants  Josepli  H.  Brews 
ter,  killed  by  a railroad  accident,  June,  1862, 
John  W.  McKay,  Abram  J.  Brake,  Nelson 
White  and  W.  II.  McLaughlin. 


This  regiment  also  contained  twenty-six 
Jay  County  soldiers,  who  were  mustered  in 
July  20,  1861,  with  Solomon  Meridith  as 
Colonel,  and  were  attached  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  in  which  they  did  some  hard 
fighting,  at  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  South 
Mountain,  etc.  Several  were  wounded  and 
killed  in  these  engagements. 


contained  twelve  men  from  Jay  County,  who 
operated  mostly  in  the  States  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  in  Texas.  The  regiment  left  its 
dead  in  eleven  States,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  Pichmond,  Kentucky,  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  Arkansas  Post,  Thompson’s  Hill, 
Champion  Hills,  Black  Piver  Bridge,  the 
sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  the 
capture  of  Blakely,  Alabama,  which  caused 
the  surrender  of  Mobile. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

Company  F,  of  this  regiment,  was  from 
Jay  County.  Colonels — John  U.  Pettit. 
Milton  S.  Robinson  and  William  O’Brien, 
Captains — Christopher  S.  Arthur,  promoted 
surgeon,  John  S.  Stanton  and  Joseph  Lewis. 


FORTIETH  OHIO  INFANTRY. 


NINETEENTH  INDIANA. 


THE  SIXTY-NINTH  INFANTRY 
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First  Lieutenants — ^Abraliam  0.  Rush,  G. 
W.  McGrifF and  Charles  W.  Robbins.  Second 
Lieutenants — Jesse  T.  Underwood,  Joseph 
Lewis  and  Charles  Lewis. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  July,  1862, 
by  A.  C.  Rusli,  mustered  into  the  three  years 
service  August  20,  and  in  two  days  were  at 
Louisville.  After  visiting  several  points  in 
Kentucky  in  search  of  Morgan,  they  were 
ordered  to  other  points  in  Tennessee,  where 
they  lost  several  by  sickness.  Rot  until  over 
a year  after  they  were  mustered  in  did  they 
engage  in  a general  battle,  and  that  was  at 
Chickamauga,  September  19,  1863,  when  the 
regiment  lost  nearly  a third  of  its  members, 
and  the  company  three  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  Retiring  to  Chattanooga,  they 
were  hemmed  in  by  rebels  for  about  three 
months,  and  were  consequently  short  of 
rations.  Three  of  Company  F died  by  dis- 
ease. Then  they  participated  in  the  fierce 
contest  at  Mission  Ridge,  and  in  the  engage- 
ments generally  that  accompanied  Shennan’s 
raid  to  the  sea  and  through  the  Carolinas  to 
Washington,  in  the  great  triumph  and  grand 
review,  when  they  were  mustered  out. 

EIGHTY-FOURTH  INFANTRY. 

In  this  regiment  were  eleven  men  from 
Jay  County,  in  several  companies,  who  were 
mustered  into  service  September  3,  1862, 
with  Nelson  Trusler  as  Colonel.  The  regi- 
ment spent  most  of  its  time  in  Tennessee  and 
vicinity,  chasing,  Hood,  Bragg,  etc. 

EIGHTY-NINTH  INFANTRY. 

Compan}'^  E,  of  this  regiment,  was  recruited 
from  Jay  County  in  August,  1862.  Joseph 
P.  Winterswas  unanimously  elected  Captain, 
and  November  8.,  1864,  he  was  promoted 
Major.  Royal  Denney  was  elected  First 
Lieutenant;  Frederick  W.  White  was  pro- 
moted from  First  Lieutenant  to  Captain,  and 


Aaron  Wright  from  second  to  first  lieutenant. 
Levi  James  was  Second  Lieutenant.  Within 
twenty  days  this  company  was  raised, 
equipped  and  transported  to  Dixie.  Very 
soon,  in  an  engagement  at  Munfordsville,  it 
lost  one  man,  Jonathan  Cloud,  seriously 
wounded,  but  the  federal  force  there,  num- 
bering only  2,500,  succeeded  in  repelling 
about  8,000  of  the  enemy.  Directly,  however. 
General  Bragg  came  with  his  whole  army 
and  took  the  Union  men  prisoners;  but  they 
were  immediately  paroled.  Two  months 
afterward  they  were  exchanged,  and  they 
were  sent  to  Memphis  and  various  other 
points  on  and  near  the  Mississippi,  doing 
guard  and  picket  duty,  and  engaging  in  the 
Sherman  raid  through  Mississippi,  capture  of 
Fort  De  Russey,  capture  of  300  rebels  at 
Pine  Hill,  Louisiana,  etc.  They  had  some 
pleasant  times,  but  during  most  of  their 
service  they  were  suffering  some  hardsliip  or 
other.  They  were  under  General  Banks  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  where  they  fought  bravely, 
but  were  ordered  back  by  some  mysterious 
movement  of  General  Banks,  even  after  Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Smith  had  succeeded  in  repelling 
the  enemy.  A battle-field  covered  with  dead 
and  dying  rebels,  small  arms  and  artillery, 
was  abandoned  without  explanation. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  September 
10,  1855,  after  having  marched  2,363  miles 
on  foot,  traveled  by  rail  and  steamer  over 
8,000  miles,  and  lost  31  killed  and  167 
wounded. 


Company  H,  of  this  regiment,  was  from 
Jay  County,  being  recruited  in  August,  1862. 
Left  Portland  September  9,  reporting  at 
Wabash,  where  it  organized  by  electing  John 
W.  Headington  Captain,  Gideon  Rathbun 
First  Lieutenant,  and  Stephen  B.  H.  Shanks 
Second  Lieutenant,Colonel,Sanford  J.  Stough. 
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ton  lint’!  January  4,  1864,  then  Albert  Heath 
until  May  10,  1865,  and  finally  lleuel  M. 
Johnson.  Captain  Ileadington  was  promoted 
Major  June  1,  1864,  and  finally  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Isaac  N.  I’razer  was  made  Captain  of 
the  company,  and  Eli  Vore,  from  this  county, 
was  advanced  from  Second  to  First  Lieuten- 
ant May  1,  1865. 

The  company  joined  Grant’s  army  at  Mem- 
phis in  October,  1862;  wintered  at  Grand 
Junction;  did  guai’d  duty  and  scouting  until 
June  5;  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vickshui'g; 
heljied  to  drive  Johnston  from  Jackson, 
Mississippi;  spent  nearly  three  months  in 
camp;  made  a long  and  tedious  march  to 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  engaged  in  the  fierce 
contest  there,  and  lost  two  killed  and  seven 
wounded,  most  of  them  severely,  including 
both  Lieutenants.  The  standard-bearer  w'as 
shot  down.  Corporal  Joseph  C.  Hawkins 
seized  the  falling  banner,  waved  it  defiantlj'^ 
to  the  foe,  rallied  the  wavering  columns  and 
bore  it  triumphantly  to  the  end  of  the  fight. 
As  he  picked  up  the  colors  he  promised 
Almighty  God  that  if  he  spared  his  life 
through  this  engagement  he  would  never 
shave  again,  and,  being  a devout  Presbyterian, 
he  kept  his  pledge.  He  died  in  1886,  at 
Portland. 

After  chasing  Hood  for  a time,  and  engag- 
ing in  a number  of  skirmishes,  the  regiment 
went  with  Sherman’s  army  to  the  relief  of 
Burnside  at  Knoxville,  after  which  it  returned 
to  Bellefonte,  Alabama,  and  spent  the  winter 
guarding  the  Memphis  & Charleston  Kail- 
road.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864  it 
was  with  Sherman  during  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  which  lasted  four  months  and 
resulted  in  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  On  this 
campaign  the  company  fought  in  the  battles 
Dalton,  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Resaca,  Hew 
Hope  Church.  Big  Shoales,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Hickajack  Creek,  Chattahoochie  River, 


Decatur,  x\tlanta.  Cedar  Bluffs,  Jonesboro, 
and  Lovejoy’s  Station.  After  resting  a few 
weeks  and  driving  Hood,  who  had  passed  to 
our  rear,  some  distance  north,  the  regiment 
went  with  Sherman’s  army  to  the  sea,  and, 
returning  through  the  Carolinas,  engaged  in 
a hard  fight  at  Bentonville.  Reaching  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  May  20,  it  remained  in  camp 
there  until  June  9,  when  it  was  mustered 
out. 

This  regiment,  during  its  service,  marched 
over  4,000  miles,  fought  thirty-five  battles, 
and  was  engaged  in  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  fully  one-half  of  its  term  of  service. 
It  suffered  a great  deal,  yet  the  members  en- 
dured their  hardships  bravely  and  were 
faithful  to  their  duty.  Their  sufferings  were 
of  all  kinds  except  that  of  conscience.  In 
respect  to  rations,  they  often  had  to  go  alto- 
gether without  for  days  together.  One  lad, 
sixteen  years  old,  wrote  home:  “Many  mur- 
mur and  say  they  have  got  to  starve.  For  my 
part  I find  it  easy  enough  to  get  along,  if  one 
only  takes  a little  care.  1 had  an  ear  of 
corn  for  my  breakfast,  and  put  another  ear 
in  my  pocket  for  my  supper!” 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTIETH  INFANTRY. 

Company  I of  this  regiment  contained 
fourteen  of  Jay  County’s  sons.  Charles  S. 
Parish,  of  Wabash,  was  the  Colonel;  Captains, 
Josiah  Barnes  and  Henry  J.  Main,  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  William  L.  Ritter,  of  Hartford 
City.  The  regiment  was  recruited  mainly 
from  the  old  Eleventh  Congressional  District, 
during  the  winter  of  1863-’64,  rendezvoused 
at  Kokomo,  and  was  mustered  into  service 
March  12.  It  fought  several  hard  battles,  as 
Resaca  and  Hashville.  and  was  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  skirmishing,  in  the  inter- 
ior of  the  Confederacy.  Was  mustered  out 
December  2,  1865. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-NINTH  INFANTRY. 

Company  I was  almost  wholly  from  Jay 
County.  Captain,  Abraham  C.  Kush;  First 
Lieutenant,  Finly  R.  Stratton;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, George  AY.  Loofbourrow,  all  of  Port- 
land. Colonel,  George  Humphrey,  of  Fort 
AYayne.  These  men  volunteered  for  100 
days.  They  organized  June  8,  1864,  and 
spent  their  time  in  the  field  guarding  the 
railroads  in  the  interior  of  the  Confed- 
eracy which  supplied  Sherman  during  his  ad- 
vance on  Atlanta.  Serving  beyond  their 
period  of  enlistment,  they  were  honorably 
discharged. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEENTH  INFANTRY  OR 
SEVENTH  CAVALRY. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1863,  John  P. 
C.  Shanks,  of  Portland,  recruited  and  or- 
ganized, amid  great  difficulties,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Regiment  of  volun- 
teers from  this  State  as  the  Seventh  Cavalry. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  was  at  Indianapolis, 
and  recruiting  progressed  briskly  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  companies  be- 
ing mustered  in  as  fast  as  their  organizations 
were  completed;  and  on  the  first  of  October 
the  organization  of  twelve  companies  was 
perfected.  Mr.  Shanks  was  Colonel  and 
Thomas  M.  Browne,  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The 
AYar  Department  permitted  a number  of  six- 
months  soldiers  to  join  the  regiment  in 
order  to  make  its  complement,  making  it  a 
three-years  cavalry  regiment.  At  first  it 
numbered  1,213  men,  and  for  two  months 
were  stationed  at  Camp  Shanks,  Indianapolis, 
drilling. 

On  the  first  of  December  they  left  Indian- 
apolis and  went  by  way  of  Louisville,  Cairo 
’and  Columbus,  Kentucky,  to  Union  City, 
Tennessee,  where  they  formed  a camp.  On 
the  14th  a detachment  under  Christian  Beck, 
of  Connersville,  moved  toward  Paris,  Ten- 


nessee, but  finding  a large  force  of  rebel 
cavalry  there,  they  retreated,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  join  a reinforcement  for  an  at- 
tack. In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the 
regiment  moved  with  a force,  under  command 
of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  into  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  oft’ 
the  retreat  of  the  rebel  General  Forrest 
from  Jackson,  Tennessee.  During  that 
long  and  dreadful  march  the  thermometer 
was  much  of  the  time  below  zero;  but  the 
soldierly  bearing  and  the  conduct  of  the 
ofticers  and  men  elicited  the  praise  of  the  com- 
manding general. 

The  regiment  took  a position  in  front, 
ftank  or  rear,  as  danger  threatened,  was  the 
first  in  a fight  and  the  last  to  remain  as  a 
cover  to  a retreat.  A brisk  skirmish  ensued 
near  Paris,  when  the  rebels  fell  back.  At 
Egypt  Station,  Mississippi,  the  rebel  rear 
guard  was  overtaken  and  a sharp  fight  took 
place.  Near  Okalona,  Mississippi,  February 
22,  1864,  the  enemy  was  encountered  in 
force.  A severe  battle  ensued,  lasting  all  day. 
Our  force  were  compelled  to  retreat,  but 
when  the  rest  of  the  division  had  fied,  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  met  and  held  in  check  the 
pursuing  and  exultant  rebels.  Late  in  the 
evening  it  recovered  a battery.  Generals 
Smith  and  Grierson  complimented  the  regi- 
ment for  its  efficiency  and  valor. 

At  Guntown  a disastrous  engagement 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  June,  1864,  but 
this  regiment  exhibited  marked  daring  and 
skill. 

In  November  they  left  Tennessee  and 
went  over  into  Arkansas,  where  they 
pursued  General  Price,  then  invading  Mis- 
souri. The  pursuit  was  continued  through 
Southeast  Missouri  as  far  as  Cape  Girardeau. 
Thence  the  regiment  went  by  steamer  by  way 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  Missouri  River  into  the 
interior  of  the  State,  and  soon  to  its  western 
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border.  Next  they  returned  to  Memphis. 
December  21,  1864,  they  went  on  an  expe- 
dition commanded  by  General  Grierson, 
captured  one  of  Forrest’s  camps  at  Vernon, 
Mississippi,  with  a large  quanity  of  stores, 
etc. 

After  this  the  regiment  did  guard  and 
provost  duty,  from  tlieir  camp  near  Mem- 
phis, until  the  war  was  over.  After  that 
they  went  to  Texas;  but  General  Shmibs,  on 
account  of  disability,  was  mustered  out  Oc- 
tober 10,  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brown. 

In  the  above  regiment  a large  portion  of 
Company  E was  from  Jay  County.  David 
T.  Skinner  was  Captain,  followed  by  James 
E.  Sloan,  of  New  Corydon.  Barton  B.  Jen- 
kins, of  Camden,  was  Second  Lieutenant. 
Company  B was  mainly  from  Randolph 
County.  James  C.  Jay,  of  Brian t,  was  as- 
sistant surgeon  for  the  regiment. 

ELEVENTH  CAVALRY. 

Of  this  regiment  Company  B was  from 
the  faithful  county  of  Jay.  Elias  Shewalter 
was  the  first  Captain,  and  December  19, 1864, 
he  was  promoted  Major.  At  the  same  date 
John  F.  Bowden  was  appointed  Captain,  and 
Ralph  C.  Llarper  was  promoted  from  Second 
to  First  Lieutenant.  Of  tlie  regiment  Rob- 
ert R.  Stewart,  of  Terre  Haute,  was  Colonel 
until  March  9,  1865,  and  May  10  following 
Abram  Sharra,  of  Evansville,  was  commis- 
sioned to  succeed  him. 

The  Eleventh  was  recruited  under  the  call 
of  September  14,  1863,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  May,  1864,  was  spent  in  drilling 
near  Nashville,  though  but  few  of  them  were 
mounted.  Then,  until  the  16th  of  October, 


it  guarded  the  Memphis  & Charleston  Rail- 
road. Next  it  aided  in  the  defeat  of  Flood, 
and  pursued  him  as  far  as  Gravelly  Springs, 
Alabama;  remained  there  from  January  7 
until  February  7,  1865,  and  then  at  Eastport 
until  May  12;  then  through  Missouri  to  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  and  other  points  along  the 
Santa F'e  route  across  the  plains;  and  finally, 
September  19, 1865,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
it  was  mustered  out.  On  the  28th,  at  In- 
dianapolis, the  men  were  paid  and  discharged. 

DRAFTS. 

There  were  two  drafts  of  soldiers  made  in 
Jay  County  during  the  war — one  October  6, 
1862,  when,  under  the  supervision  of  James 
B.  Jaqua,  Draft  Commissioner,  eighty-seven 
men  were  conscripted,  and  the  other  in 
June,  1864,  when  a fewer  number  w^ere 
drawn.  There  was  no  open  resistance  to 
either  of  these  drafts.  In  March,  1865, 
wlien  drafts  were  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  none  were  made  in  Jay  County. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  all,  there  wei’e  at  least  1,500  volunteers 
from  Jay  County  during  the  war,  some  of 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  roster  as 
credited  to  this  county,  for  they  went  to  other 
counties  in  this  State  and  in  Ohio,  where 
large  bounties  were  offered  for  them,  either 
to  fill  a quota  or  as  substitutes. 

Jay  County  soldiers  had  as  good  grit  as 
any  others  in  the  army.  They  suffered  as 
much,  endured  as  much,  fought  as  hard  and 
managed  as  shrewdly  as  any  to  win  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  and  were  as  highly  compli- 
mented as  any  for  their  gallantry  and  brav- 
ery. May  they  be  honored  forever! 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


AY  County  is  one  of  the 
rbest  developed  agricultural 
counties  in  the  State,  and 
the  methods  and  habits  of 
the  farmers  are  continually 
improving,  under  the  influence 
of  the  agricultural  societies 
and  agricultural  literature. 
Wheat,  corn  and  live-stock 
are  the  great  specialties. 
Wheat  has  reached  as  high  as 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  averages  fifteen,  which 
is  comparatively  high.  In' 
respect  to  this  crop,  the  spring  of  1887 
presented  a worse  prospect  than  had  been 
witnessed  before  for  twenty-five  years.  Corn 
averages  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Indeed,  everything  in  the  line  of  the 
grass  and  clover  families  succeed  well.  The 
winter  and  spring  of  1887,  however,  was 
peculiarly  severe  upon  the  clovers,  as  dry, 
freezing  weather  heaved  them  a great  deal 
and  exposed  the  roots.  Flax,  hemp,  hops 
and  such  other  limited  specialties  do  not  oc- 


cupy the  attention  of  the  people  here,  as 
the  lines  of  commerce  in  those  things  are 
not  established  in  this  direction.  Apples, 
cherries,  grapes  and  the  smaller  fruits  do 
well.  About  eighteen  years  ago,  hoM^ever, 
the  young  apple  orchards  were  badly  killed. 
Bee  and  honey^raising  are  followed  to  some 
extent. 

Tile  drainage  is  increasing  rapidly  every 
year,  thus  setting  the  farmers  forward  at  a 
greater  rate  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  this  improvement  will  go 
on  for  many,  years  to  come*  There  are  sev- 
eral tile  factories  in  every  township. 

Plank  roads  in  early  day  were  never  ex- 
tensively built.  Prior  to  1850  one  was  built 
from  Camden  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  kept  up, 
in  sections,  until  the  railroads  were  built.  A 
toll-gate  was  kept  at  Reifftown,  Wells 
County.  A plank  road  was  proposed  from 
Huntington,  through  Polingtown  and  Port- 
land, to  Greenville,  Ohio,  and  another  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  Portland,  but  were  never 
built. 

In  Jay  County  there  are  now  about  165 
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iniles  of  gravel  road,  only  two  lines  of 
which  are  now  burdened  wdth  toll-gates, 
namely,  that  which  leads  south  from  Meri- 
dian street,  Portland,  and  the  one  that  leads 
southwest  from  this  place.  These  “ pikes  ” 
will  probably  soon  be  made  free.  They 
were  commenced  to  be  made  in  the  fall  of 
1876,  and  Jonas  Votaw  was  president  of  the 
first  company,  building  the  road  south  from 
Portland  four  miles,  and  one  mile  east,  for 
Liber  College. 

There  are  three  agricultu.’’al  societies  in 
this  county.  Those  at  Dunkirk  and  Redkey 
will  be  noticed  in  the  sketches  of  those 
places. 

TUK  AGKICULTURAL,  HOKTICULTURAL  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL .lOINT  STOCK  COMPANY  OR 
JAY  COUNTY 

was  organized  December  21,  1871,  with  C. 
II.  Clark,  president;  li.  Henry,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  "VV.  Ileadington  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Mor- 
rical,  secretaries.  The  board  of  directors 
consisted  of  Samuel  J.  Current,  Jacob  Gaunt, 
Isaac  Underwood,  Joseph  Nixon,  John 
Schmuck,  James  E.  Gemmell,  Elijah  Lyons, 
Samuel  Llanlin,  A.  G.  Lewis,  T.  Braun,  A. 
Bergman,  R.  Henry,  C.  H.  Clark,  R.  T. 
Hammons  and  J.  W.  Ileadington. 

The  board  was  directed  to  meet  at  the 
court-house  January  11,  1872,  and  complete 
the  organization,  when  Isaac  Underwood  was 
elected  president;  C.  H.  Clark,  vice-presi- 
dent; Elijah  Lyons,  assistant  vice-president; 
Ira  Denney,  secretary;  James  P.  Reid,  cor- 
responding secretary;  and  Joseph  L.  Banta, 
treasurer. 

John  W.  Headington,  John  Schmuck  and 
C.  H.  Clark  were  appointed  a committee  to 
draft  resolutions  and  plans  for  the  society. 
January  23  following,  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, a constitution  and  by-laws  were  reported 


and  adopted,  and  the  president  announced 
the  standing  committees. 

The  presidents  of  the  company  have  been, 
in  succession,  C.  H.  Clark,  1871;  Isaac  Un- 
derwood, 1872-’73;  Jonas  Yotaw,  1874-’76; 
Elijah  Lyons,  1876-’78;  Daniel  Sherword, 
1879;  Jacob  Gaunt,  1880-’81;  Jonas  Votaw, 
1882-’85;  and  Elijah  Lyons,  1886-’87.  The 
present  officers  are — Elijah  Lyons,  president; 
Jonas  Yotaw,  first  vice-president;  Joseph 
Nixon,  second  vice-president;  Levi  L.  Gil- 
pin, secretary;  J.  G.  Crowell,  secretary; 
John  Schmuck,  superintendent.  The  board 
of  directors  consists  of  fifteen  members — 
one  from  each  township  and  three  at  large. 
The  three  at  large  are  residents  near  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county,  convenient  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

The  fair  ground  is  pleasantly  located  in 
the  northeast  part  of  Portland,  on  East  Yo- 
taw street,  and  is  well  occupied  with  stalls, 
buildings,  driving  track,  etc.  The  fairs  have 
generally  been  successful,  all  the  premiums 
being  fully  paid  except  one  season,  when 
eighty  per  cent,  was  paid.  There  is  now  (April, 
1887)  about  $1,800  cash  in  the  treasury. 
The  company  does  not  strike  dividends,  but 
devote  all  surplus  funds  to  improvements  and 
increased  premiums.  Competition  has  been 
kept  open  to  the  world.  In  1884  they  began 
to  exclude  gambling  and  games  of  chance 
from  the  fairs,  since  which  time  a State  law 
has  been  passed  excluding  them.' 


CENSUS. 


The  following  figures  are  from  the  Federal 
census  of  1880,  giving  further  particulars  of 
agricultural  interests,  along  with  the  increase 
of  population.  The  agricultural  products 
mentioned  are  for  the  amounts  raised  during 
the  preceding  year,  1879. 

Corn,  1,068,523  bushels;  wheat,  418,674 
bushels;  oats,  279,744  bushels;  Irish  potatoes, 
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43,713  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  885  busliels; 
hay,  15,827  tons;  tobacco,  2,110  pounds. 
Horses,  7,027;  mules  and  asses,  209;  working 
oxen,  8 ; milch  cows,  5,311 ; other  cattle,  9,451 ; 
sheep,  17,812;  hogs,  36,489;  wool,  98,692 
pounds;  butter,  470,433  pounds;  cheese,  390 
pounds. 

The  number  of  bogs  and  sheep  is  far  above 
the  averacre  of  the  counties  of  Indiana. 

Value  of  real  estate,  $4,327,099;  personal 
property,  $1,361,436;  number  of  farms, 
2,357;  acres  of  improved  land,  131,242; 
valued  at  $6,196,172;  hirming  implements 
and  machinery,  $233,780;  value  of  live  stock, 
$764,926;  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, 88,  with  a capital  of  $164,920; 
number  of  hands  employed,  210;  value  of 
products,  $374,695. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Jay  County  in  1840 
was  3,863;  1850,  7,047;  I860,  11,339;  1870, 
15,000;  1880,  19,281. 

The  population  by  townships  in  1880  was: 
Bear  Creek,  1,637 ; Greene,  1,444;  Jackson, 
1,299;  Jefferson,  1,757;  Knox,  840;  Madison, 
1,371;  Koble,  1,320;  Penn,  1,710:  Pike, 
1,750;  Pichland,  2,036;  Wabash,  1,024; 
Wayne,  including  Portland,  3,094;  Portland, 
1,694;  Salamonia  Village,  133;  Dunkirk 
Village,  662. 

In  1880  there  were  155  colored  people; 
tliere  were  but  twenty-one  in  both  1860  and 
1870.  At  present  there  are  no  Indians  or 
Chinese.  Of  the  total  population,  18,724 
were  native  Americans,  and  only  658  for- 
eigners, the  latter  figure  being  scarcely 
greater  than  in  1870,  and  not  much  greater 
than  in  1860.  The  number  of  children  from 
five  to  seventeen  years  old  inclusive  was 
3,278  male  and  3,085  female.  Of  men  eight- 
een to  forty-four  years  of  age  inclusive  there 
were  3,900,  and  of  men  twenty-one  and  over, 
4,664. 


RAILROADS. 

Grand  Rapids  c&  Indiana. — The  first 
line  of  railroad  proposed  through  Jay  County 
w-as  a north  and  south  line,  in  1851,  and 
called  the  Cincinnati,  Union  & Fort  Wayne 
Railroad,  of  which  Judge  Jeremiah  Smith, 
of  Winchester,  was  president,  P.  D.  Debolt, 
secretary,  and  Jonas  Votaw,  treasurer.  The 
road  w’as  to  connect  at  Union  City  with  the 
Dayton  & Union  Railroad,  crossing  the 
Indianapolis  & Bellefontaine  (Ohio)  line.  In 
the  falPand  wdnter  of  1851-’52  the  route  was 
surveyed.  In  Jay  County  the  most  active 
men  in  the  interest  of  this  line  were  Jonas 
Votaw,  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  J.  M.  Haynes, 
Robert  Huey,  William  Brandon,  AYilliam 
Vail  and  Benjamin  W.  HawPins.  Mr. 
Haynes  w’as  a director  and  also  legal  counsel. 

Subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  company 
w'ere  made  both  in  money  and  in  land,  un- 
conditional, but  redeemable  within  four 
years.  Tlie  total  amount  subscribed  by  citi- 
zens in  this  county  w'as  $150,000,  a third  of 
which  W'as  in  cash.  Consider  w'hat  a tremen- 
dous tax  this  was,  at  a time  when  the  voting 
population  of  the  county  did  not  exceed 
1,000,  and  money  w'as  proportionally  much 
scarcer  than  now',  and  land  not  worth  one- 
fourth  as  much!  For  this  stock  notes  w'ere 
given,  payable  in  installments  in  six,  tw'elve, 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  months.  The 
value  of  the  lands  subscribed  w'as  fixed  by  a 
committee  of  three  appraisers.  Bonds  were 
given  for  the  land,  which  was  sold  at  twenty 
per  cent,  discount,  and  were  receivable  upon 
their  face  for  redemption.  L’Homedieu  was 
the  receiver  of  these  bonds. 

The  first  section  was  graded,  namely,  that 
between  Union  City  and  Portland,  and  the 
way  was  grubbed  out  to  a point  four  or  five 
miles  beyond  Decatur.  But  the  company, 
probably  foreseeing  by  this  time  that  they 
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could  not  raise  means  sufficient  to  complete 
the  road  and  put  on  the  required  rolling 
stock,  failed  to  proceed  further  with  the  con- 
struction, and  the  people  lost  most  of  their 
contributions;  in  Jay  County  these  amounted 
to  about  $100,000,  counted  in  cash.  This 
county  was  the  heaviest  loser  of  all  on  the 
route.  Some  of  the  lands  conveyed  were  not 
redeemed,  and  were  finally  sold  by  the  com- 
pany at  public  auction. 

About  the  same  time  a line  was  projected 
north  and  south  through  the  western  side 
of  the  county,  namely,  by  way  of  New  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Camden,  with  similar  results. 
Subscriptions  w'ere  absorbed,  with  but  little 
grading  done.  Many  citizens  lost  all  the}^ 
had.  This  route,  coming  next  under  the 
name  of  the  Cincinnati,  Pichmond  & Fort 
Wayne  line,  was  taken  up  by  Peter  P.  Bailey, 
its  president,  and  the  subscriptions  to  it  were 
conditional,  and  never  paid,  as  the  company 
failed  before  constructing  the  road.  The 
route  was  surveyed  in  1853  by  way  of  Bluff- 
ton,  Camden,  etc.,  south  to  Richmond,  there 
to  connect  with  a road  running  to  Cincinnati. 

Then  Mr.  Worthington  became  interested 
in  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  & Louisville 
road,  briefly  known  as  the  “ Muncie  route,” 
which  passed  through  Bluffton,  Montpelier 
and  Hartford  City  to  Muncie,  leaving  Jay 
County  entirely  to  the  east.  In  the  mean- 
time a new  company,  the  Richmond  & Fort 
Wayne,  of  which  William  Parry,  of  Rich- 
mond, was  president,  began  operations  for  a 
line  through  the  center  of  the  county,  via 
Portland,  and,  by  the  help  of  Decatur  throw- 
ing in  $50,000,  succeeded  in  establishing  its 
line.  Thus  Camden  was  left  out  in  the  cold 
by  both  companies,  and  justly  feels  sore  over 
her  disappointment  to  this  day.  Isaac  Un- 
derwood was  a director  in  the  Bailey  road, 
and  labored  assiduously  for  its  location 
through  Camden.  One  hundred  and  fifty 


thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  between 
Fort  Wayne  and  Ridgeville. 

Although  considerably  embarrassed  at  the 
time.  Jay  County  contributed  for  the  Parry 
road,  now  the  Grand  Rapids  & Indiana,  $50,- 
000  in  cash,  the  right  of  way  and  depot 
grounds.  One  serious  embarrassment  was 
the  interest  which  the  people  of  the  east  side 
of  the  county  took  in  the  Miami  Canal  and 
in  a railroad  running  from  Cincinnati  north- 
ward near  them,  along  the  State  line  in  Ohio, 
to  the  strait  of  Mackinaw;  and  the  citizens 
of  the  west  side  of  the  county  had  been 
already  sorely  disappointed  in  their  favorite 
line,  so  that  the  burden  of  pushing  a road 
through  Portland  fell  naturally  upon  the 
central  part  of  the  county. 

The  Grand  Rapids  & Indiana  Railroad 
Company,  previously  organized,  was  made 
rich  with  land  grants  in  Michigan  from  the 
general  Government,  and  was  able  to  com- 
plete the  track,  put  on  the  rolling  stock  and 
begin  operating.  This  it  did;  and  it  was 
also  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road Company  for  ninety-nine  years,  which 
relation  is  of  course  extant.  Although  this 
line  is  generally  called  the  “ Grand  Rapids 
& Indiana  Raili’oad,”  in  law  it  is  known  only 
as  the  “ Cincinnati,  Richmond  & Fort  Wayne 
Railroad.”  William  Parry  is  still  president. 

As  an  amusing  instance  of  ai’gument  by 
charm  instead  of  solid  business,  it  may  be 
proper  to  call  to  mind  in  this  connection  how 
some  of  the  advocates  of  building  the 
above  road  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
people  to  contribute  for  its  construction. 
While  on  account  of  the  great  east 
and  west  trunk  lines  running  either  north 
or  south  of  Jay  County,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  organize  Eastern  capital  for  a third, 
similar  line  through  the  county,  compara- 
tively so  near  the  others,  the  projectors  of 
the  north  and  south  road  exercised  their  wits 
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for  arguments;  and  one  was,  that  by  the  pro- 
posed road,  connecting  the  extreme  north 
with  the  extreme  south,  the  products  of  the 
respective  climes  would  be  brought  to  our 
very  doors — copper  and  iron  and  pine  from 
Michigan,  and  tropical  fruits  from  Florida! 

The  last  rail  on  the  link  between  Rich- 
mond and  Fort  Wayne — a distance  of  ninety 
miles — was  laid  December  8,  1871, 

Payments  of  subscriptions  to  this  road 
were  to  be  made  only  after  the  cars  were 
running,  the  people  having  learned  a lesson 
from  bitter  experience  with  former  compa- 
nies. Of  the  amount  subscribed,  $31,000 
was  raised  by  a tax  upon  the  three  townships 
— Pike,  Wayne  and  Bear  Creek.  It  was  a 
two  per  cent,  tax  upon  the  valuation  of  the 
property. 

Lake  Erie  & Western. — The  enterprises 
precedingor  culminating  in  the  establishment 
of  this  road  have  not  so  long  a history  as  the 
foregoing. 

The  first  east  and  west  line  proposed 
through  Jay  County  was  called  the  Cleveland 
& St.  Louis  Air-Line  road,  and  its  route  lay 
through  New  Corydon,  West  Liberty  and 
Camden.  It  was  familiai’ly  known  as  the 
“ Hopkins  road.”  The  company  was  organ- 
ized about  1853  or  ’51,  some  stock  was  taken 
in  land  subscriptions,  but  was  never  paid,  as 
the  company  was  short-lived.  In  this 
county  they  graded  a short  section  between 
Bryant  and  West  Liberty.  A lull  of  a long 
period  then  intervened,  as  another  company 
— the  Toledo  & Indianapolis — proposed  to 
build  a road  through  Randolph  County,  con- 
necting at  Muncie  with  the  Muncie  & Bloom- 
ington road.  But  this  was  finally  merged 
into  the  Lake  Erie  & Western  in  1870-’71. 
The  noted  period  of  stringency  set  in  during 
1873,  putting  a stop  to  all  railroad  building 
throughout  the  United  States  for  about  six 
years.  Then,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  $33,000 


was  guaranteed  by  a number  of  public- 
spirited  citizens,  who  petitioned  the  county 
commissioners  to  levy  a two  per  cent,  tax 
upon  Wayne  Township,  which  was  done,  and 
the  road  was  completed  the  ensuing  fall. 

An  injunction,  however,  was  served  upon 
the  county  against  the  collection  of  this  tax, 
but  was  finally  dissolved,  the  Supreme  Court 
holding  that  complaint  should  have  been 
made  before  the  board  of  commissioners  at 
the  time  they  made  their  levy.  This  money, 
also,  was  payable  only  after  the  trains  were 
running. 

Chicago.,  St.  Louis  <&  Pittsburg.  (“  Pan 
Handle.”) — The  earliest  efforts  to  build  a 
railroad  through  this  section,  as  usual,  failed. 
A route  was  surveyed  for  a road  running 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  the 
enterprise  was  then  dropped.  Subsequently, 
a considerable  amount  of  subscription  was 
raised  for  another  company  to  build  a road 
extending  from  Toledo  to  Indianapolis;  but 
that  company  failed  also.  Next,  the  Marion 
& Mississinewa  Yalley  Railroad  Company 
proposed  to  build  a “ link  ” from  Marion  to 
Union  City.  This  company  was  reorganized 
as  the  Union  & Marion,  and  then  as  the 
Union  & Logansport  Railroad  Company, 
under  which  name  the  road  was  completed, 
in  April,  1867.  At  Anoka  Junction,  four 
miles  this  side  of  Logansport,  it  connected 
with  the  Chicago  & Great  Eastern,  and  at 
Union  City  with  the  Indianapolis  & Belle- 
fontaine  (Ohio)  Railroad. 

Afterward,  the  Columbus  & Indiana  Cen- 
tral Company,  having  a point  in  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  called  Bradford  Junction, 
made  a connection  with  this  link  and 
obtained  control  of  it.  Then  the  Chicago, 
Columbus  & Indiana  Central  obtained  con- 
trol, forming  a through  line  from  Chicago  to 
Columbus,  with  branches  from  Anoka  Junc- 
tion to  Richmond,  from  Indianapolis  to 
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Columbus  and  from  Logansport  west  to  the 
Illinois  State  line.  Next,  it  was  leased  to 
the  Pittsburg  & St.  Louis,  and  then  in  April, 
1884,  sold  under  mortgage  to  W.  L.  Scott 
and  others,  and  called  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
& Pittsburg,  and  finally  re-leased  to  the 
Pittsburg,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  Railroad 
Company.  It  is  now  one  of  the  “ Pan  Han- 
dle ” lines,  all  of  which,  with  the  Grand 
Rapids  & Indiana  Railroad  and  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Cincinnati  & Louisville  road,  belong 
to  the  great  “ Pennsylvania  (central)  System.” 

The  name  “Pan  Handle”  is  derived  from 
the  narrow  projection  from  West  Virginia 
extending  northward,  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a pan-handle,  hetween  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, across  which  ran  the  original  trunk 
line. 

In  this  county,  Isaiah  Lutton  and  his  son, 
William  G.,  were  the  principal  men  to  aid 
this  line.  They  contributed  liberally  of  their 
means  and  time,  and  solicited  subscriptions 
from  Richland  and  adjoining  townships. 

I’UULIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  present  court-house,  a fine  building, 
was  erected  in  1868,  at  a cost  of  about 
$47,000.  George  Beale  was  superintendent 
of  the  construction,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  county  commissioners. 

The  present  jail  and  sheritPs  residence, 
cost  altogether  about  $6,000.  The  jail 
proper,  two  stories  high  and  four  cells  in 
each  story,  was  built  in  1862,  the  contract 
price  for  which  was  $2,237. 

The  earlier  court-houses  and  jails  are 
noticed  in  a previous  chapter. 

The  infirmary  is  located  a few  miles  north- 
east of  Portland.  For  this  institution  160 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  February  10, 
1864,  at  a cost  of  $4,000;  and  May  10,  1865, 
160  acres  more  were  bought,  at  $2,400. 
Since  then  $1,200  have  been  expended  for 


additions.  In  1885  a dwelling-house  was 
built,  costing  $3,458  and  a little  over;  barn, 
built  in  1886,  at  a cost  of  $2,622.  The  old 
building  is  a large  frame,  two  stories  high. 

The  superintendents  have  been  Samuel 
Huey,  Christian  Haviland,  Samuel  Howard, 
Oliver  B.  Brown,  and  W.  H.  Harkins,  who 
was  superintendent  of  this  institution  from 
1881  to  the  spring  of  1887,  since  which  time 
Charles  Marcpiedt  has  been  superintendent. 
Salary,  $800  a year.  Average  number  of 
inmates,  about  thirty-three. 

JAY  COUNTY  teachers’  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association,  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1885,  meets  twice  a year,  and  thus  far  has 
had  five  profitable  sessions.  The  times  of 
meeting  are  during  the  Christmas  vacation 
and  the  month  of  June.  Average  attendance, 
about  twenty-five. 

Other  educational  interests  are  noticed  in 
the  sketches  of  the  respective  towns. 

JAY  COUNTY  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  has  been  running,  with  great  vitality, 
since  about  1874,  with  a president  and  a 
vice  president  in  every  township,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  secretary. 
The  first  president  was  John  A.  Henning, 
and  since  the  reorganization  in  1883  E.  C. 
Thornton  has  been  the  president.  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Weber  is  the  secretary.  The  mission  of 
this  society  is  to  establish  Sunday-schools 
throughout  the  county,  and  revive  languish- 
ing ones.  In  some  townships  are  auxiliary 
organizations.  All  Sunday-school  workers 
are  considered  members.  The  association 
meets  semi-annually. 

ARCHAEOLOGY,  ETC. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Arthur,  of  Portland,  has  a mag- 
nificent collection  of  Indian  relics  and  other 
curiosities,  besides  having  lost  a number  of 
his  choice  specimens  by  the  hands  of  thieves. 
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Of  arrow  points  he  has  a great  number,  of 
many  varieties,  from  a half  inch  to  several 
inches  in  length.  They  are  made  of  flint. 

Of  axes,  or  “ peelers,”  there  are  in  this 
collection  as  many  as  fifty,  mostly  found  in 
this  county.  In  weight  they  vary  from  two 
ounces  to  about  ten  pounds.  They  are  made 
of  different  species  of  granite.  The  larger 
ones  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  cut- 
ting wood,  and  the  smaller  ones  for  battle- 
axes.  One  ax  is  made  of  native  copper, 
tempered.  The  particles  of  silver  in  it  show 
it  to  have  been  from  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion. The  mass  has  never  been  melted,  but 
simply  hammered  into  its  present  shape.  One 
ax  is  curved,  like  a carpenter’s  gouge,  as  if 
for  chopping  out  the  bottom  of  a dug-out 
canoe.  Others  have  curved  bevels. 

In  this  museum  are  also  a lot  of  pestles 
and  mortars,  some  of  them  very  fine  and 
elaborately  finished.  They  were  probably 
used  for  pulverizing  grain,  acorns,  etc.  The 
mortars  vary  in  size  from  the  capacity  of  half 
a pint  to  two  gallons.  They  are  made  from 
granite  or  limestone,  by  simply  taking  a mass 
and  digging  out  a portion,  and  polishing  it 
inside  and  out. 

There  are  a few  specimens  of  stone  “ roll- 
ing-pins,”  one  of  which  is  not  limestone,  is 
black,  and  excellent  for  whetting  knives.  It 
can  also  be  used  as  a touchstone,  in  connection 
with  acids.  These  pins  were  probably  used 
for  grinding.  They  vary  in  length  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  and  a half  inches. 

The  doctor  has  also  a variety  of  stone 
hammers,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
made  from  worn-out  axes. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  variety  of 
pipes  for  smoking,  some  of  them  compound, 
and  some  are  made  from  Minnesota  pipe- 
stone,  but  found  in  this  ]>art  of  Indiana. 
Also,  balls  for  slings,  and  balls  and  innumer- 
able other  curious  and  indescribable  sjjeci- 


mens,  made  probably  for  either  play  or  for 
ornament.  Most  of  these  have  holes  drilled 
into  or  through  them.  Many  unfinished 
specimens,  as  well  as  of  worn-out  implements, 
characterize  the  collection.  One  article  shows 
how  the  mechanic  undertook  to  drill  a 
straight  hole  through  a block  of  hard  stone 
by  boring  first  a distance  from  one  end  and 
then  from  the  other,  but  missing  his  way. 
Some  polished  pieces  have  been  bored  near 
one  edge,  meeting  at  an  angle,  with  the  de- 
sign evidently  of  passing  a thong  through  it, 
for  the  suspension  or  fastening  to  another  ar- 
ticle. Many  of  the  ornamental  pieces  are 
made  from  soft,  strij^ed  stone,  and  are  indeed 
beautiful.  Some  are  in  imitation  of  the 
forms  of  birds,  frogs  or  other  animals,  gen- 
erally very  crude,  but  some  elaborate,  al- 
though not  well  proportioned.  Some  of  the 
small  balls  seem  designed  for  sinkers  to  nets 
in  fishing,  or  for  entangling  the  legs  of  ani- 
mals in  lasso  practice.  A few  flint  balls  are 
here,  which  were  ])robably  used  in  dressing 
stone  in  the  manufacture  of  implements  and 
other  articles;  at  least  they  can  be  used 
for  such  purposes  with  a considerable  degree 
of  efficiency,  and  no  other  articles  have  been 
found  which  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  as 
well.  It  is  a self-sharpener,  by  chipping  off. 

Two  pieces  are  in  the  form  of  spools,  one 
of  which  has  a Maltese  cross  figured  upon 
one  end.  These  were  found  in  Allen  Countv, 
Ohio. 

A lialf  pint  bowl  of  serpentine  rock  is  an 
attractive  article. 

All  the  above  articles  are  made  of  stone, 
and  most  of  them  were  picked  up  in  Jay  and 
adjoining  coimties.  Besides  these.  Dr.  Ar- 
thur has  an  intez*esting  collection  of  shell  or- 
naments, of  Indian  manufacture,  and  also  a 
variety  of  anatomical  specimens.  One  shell, 
from  IV ells  County,  is  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
sole. lie  has  a shoulder-blade  and  two  ribs 
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from  a mammoth,  much  of  whose  skeleton 
still  remains  in  a muddy  bank  of  the  Sala- 
monia  below  Camden,  in  this  county.  Also, 
two  Indian  bones  which  evidently  exhibit  a 
poor  job  of  surgery. 

And  here  is  Kit  Carson’s  hunting-knife, 
broken  in  a fight  with  a grizzly  bear;  also 
a case-knife;  and  here  is  an  oblong  square 
piece  of  gypsum-like  material,  2x3  inches, 
with  a quarter-inch  hole  in  the  center,  found 
in  this  county,  but  evidently  from  the  Wy- 
andotte Cave. 

Fossils,  even  trilobites,  from  the  drift  for- 
mation, are  found  in  this  collection. 


Altogether,  Dr.  Arthur  has  a collection  of 


cuidosities  that  constitute  a considerable  mu- 
seum, entertaining  the  curious  and  puzzling 
the  scientist. 


HISTORY,  ATLAS  AND  MAP. 


In  1864  M.  W.  Montgomery  published  a 
small  but  interesting  history  of  Jay  County, 
which  was  sold  extensively. 

In  1881  a county  atlas  was  published, 
which  also  had  an  extensive  sale.  It,  too, 
contains  a brief  history  of  the  county. 

A fine  wall  map  of  Jay  County  was  also 
supplied  the  people  a few  years  ago. 


PORTLAND. 
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ORTLAND  is  the  county 
seat  of  Jay  County,  In- 
diana, situated  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  & Indiana 
and  Lake  Erie  & W estern 
Railroads,  about  120 
miles  north  of  Cincin- 
nati, forty-eight  miles  north  of 
Richmond,  and  forty-six  miles 
south  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  is  the 
only  city  of  commercial  impor- 
tance between  the  two  latter  points. 
Besides  these  railroad  facilities,  a 
line  has  been  surveyed  between 
Portland  and  Wabash,  thence  to 
Chicago,  and  its  building  is  about 
as  good  as  assured,  thus  giving  us  three  rail- 
roads, a terminus  and  an  important  freight 
division  in  the  near  future.  The  present 
population  is  estimated  at  about  2,600. 

The  original  plat  of  the  town  of  Portland 
was  surveyed  by  D.  W.  McNeal,  June  5, 
1837,  on  lands  donated  by  Obadiah  Winters, 
Benjamin  W.  Hawkins  and  H.  II.  Cuppy, 
who  purchased  the  ground  of  Daniel  Reid. 


Some  thought  the  place  should  have  been 
named  Reidville.  Since  then  a number  of 
additions  to  the  plat  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Cuppy  also  built  the  first  house  in 
Portland  in  1837,  a log  structure,  and  moved 
his  ^tore  into  it.  The  next  building  on  the 
plat  was  the  court-house,  erected  by  Robei  t 
Huey.  The  next  year,  Lewis  S.  Farber 
built  a house.  The  first  regular  tavern  was 
kept  by  William  Llaines  who  built  “ Hickory 
Hall  ” for  the  purpose.  In  1839  Nathan 
B.  Hawkins  and  William  T.  Shull  opened 
the  second  store  in  the  place. 

From  these  simple  beginnings  Portland 
has  grown  to  be  a “ city,  ” the  more  impor- 
tant features  of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  describe. 

It  was  incorporated  as  a town  June  26, 
1866.  Since  1872  the  following  have  served 
as  presidents  and  clerks  of  the  board  of 
councilmen:  Presidents,  B.  R.  Bradley,  1872 
-’73;  M.  C.  Culver,  1873-’74;  John  Hays, 
1874-’75;  A.  Eyman,  1875-’76;  Cowgill 
Wilson,  1876-’77;  William  Headington,  1877 
-’78;  John  Topping,  1878-’79;  J.  M.  Alex- 
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andei',  1879-’80;  Cornelius  Corwin,  1880- 
’81;  Henry  Nicholas,  1881-’82;  John  English, 
1882-’83.  Clerks,  B.  F.  Fulton,  1872-’73; 
11.  Denney,  1873-’75;  J.  J.  M.  La  Follette, 
1875-’76;  David  Y.  Baker,  1876-’77;  J.  A. 
Collins,  1877-’78;  J.  li.  Osborn,  1878-’79; 
A.  J.  Holmes  and  Gleorge  lY.  Miller,  1879- 
’80;  L.  G.  Holmes,  1880-’83. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  a city  charter  was 
granted,  and  the  first  election  thereunder 
was  held  in  June  following.  Since  then  the 
following  have  served  as  mayors  and  clerks: 
Mayors,  Luther  I.  Baker,  1883-’85;  J.  J.  M. 
La  Follette,  1885-’87 ; Theodore  Bailey,  1887. 
Clerks,  John  A.  Jordan,  1883-’85 ; J.  L.  C. 
McAdams,  l885-’87 ; John  M.  Beelman, 
1887. 

At  the  election  May  3,  1887,  the  following 
were  elected  city  officers:  Theodore  Bailey, 
Mayor;  John  M.  Beelman,  Clerk;  Elezar  M. 
Crowell,  Treasurer;  Hugh  A.  Stephens, 
Marshal ; Councilmen — Henry  C.  Bates,  East 
ITard;  John  T.  Ilanlin,  South  Ward;  and 
David  Littell,  West  Ward.  Also  one  coun- 
cilman from  each  ward  holds  ovei'.  In  this 
election  there  was  no  exciting  issue  before 
the  people,  and  the  two  tickets  were  simply 
the  Republician  and  the  Democratic,  the  for- 
mer electing  all  their  candidates  except  the 
one  for  alderman  from  the  South  Ward. 

The  Salamonie  River  constitutes  the  south 
boundary  line  of  the  city,  the  village  south 
of  the  river  being  known  as  South  Portland. 

The  lire  department  comprises  a steam 
fire  engine,  recently  purchased  of  the  Ahrens 
Manufacturing  Company  for  $3,200,  a hose 
company,  and  a hook  and  ladder  company. 
John  Canfield  is  the  present  chief. 

BUSINESS. 

The  People’s  Bank  was  instituted  in 
March,  1873,  commencing  business  in  Kiken- 
dall’s  building,  and  moving  to  the  present 


place,  in  1875.  There  are  twenty  stock- 
holders, personally  liable,  representing  over 
$2,000,000  actual  value.  The  present  direc- 
tors are,  T.  F.  Moorman,  cashier  of  the 
Merchants’  Bank,  Winchester,  Indiana;  Hon. 
N.  Cadwallader,  president  of  the  Citizens’ 
Bank,  at  Union  City,  Indiana;  Adelina 
Lupton,  Pennville;  William  Newton,  J.  G. 
Crowell,  J.  M.  Haynes  and  Joseph  Kidder, 
all  of  Portland,  The  officers  are,  J.  M. 
Haynes,  President;  William  Newton,  Yice 
President;  Yvh  M.  Haynes,  Cashier;  and  W. 

A.  Moorman,  Assistant  Cashier.  Capital, 
$50,000;  surplus  fund,  $13,000. 

The  Citizens  Bank,  opposite  Hawkins 
House,  was  established  in  1875,  with  a 
capital  of  $30,000,  doubled  in  May,  1884. 
The  incorporators  were  J.  B.  Jaqua,  Nathan 

B.  Hawkins,  Samuel  Kahn,  W.  II.  Reed,  C. 
A.  Mackenbach,  Edward  G.  Yaughn,  An- 
drew Yaughn,  Milo  Grisell  and  Joseph  P. 
Nixon.  The  present  stockholders  are  J.  W. 
Headington,  C.  A.  Mackenbach,  Samuel 
Kahn,  J.  J.  M.  La  Follette,  Elijah  Lyons, 
Elias  Bost,  E.  S.  Jaqua,  David  Kalin,  C.  S. 
Arthur,  J.  B.  Jaqua,  S.  P.  Morrow,  N.  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  A Jaqua,  Hiram  Grisell,  W.  H. 
Reed,  R.  Kirshbaum  and  E.  G.  Yaughn. 
The  officers,  C.  S.  Arthur,  President;  W.  H. 
Reed,  Yice  President;  J.  B.  Jaqua,  Cashier, 
and  N.  B.  Hawkins,  Assistant  Cashier. 

The  Merchants’  Hotel,  southwest  corner 
of  Meridian  and  Arch  streets,  was  completed 
in  March,  1883,  at  a cost  of  $22,000,  by  a 
company  consisting  of  about  forty  citizens, 
most  of  whom  were  merchants  of  the|  place. 
E.  J.  Marsh  was  president,  and  afterward  W.  S. 
Fleming.  This  company  sold  the  building  to 
other  parties,  and  they  to  William  Newton, 
a farmer  near  Portland,  who  now  owns  it. 
As  a hotel  it  w'as  opened  in  April,  1883,  by 
E.  C.  Ross,  who  conducted  it  until  the 
following  October;  then  Charles  Headington, 
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one  of  the  stockholders,  managed  it  till  Jan- 
uary 16,  1884,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  II.  O.  Weldon,  the 
present  genial  and  accommodating  landlord. 
The  building  is  finished  in  modern  style,  with 
about  fifty  rooms  for  guests.  It  has  no 
drinking  bar.  A pleasant  feature  is  a fire- 
place furnished  with  clay  imitations  of  sticks 
of  fire  wood,  through  perforations  in  which 
natural  gas  is  beautifully  burned. 

The  Hawkins  House  was  also  built  in  1883, 
by  J.  B.  Jaqua  and  Nathan  B.  Hawkins,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $14,000.  The  latter  named  was 
landlord  until  December  20,  1886,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  conducted  by  Lee 
Coffeen,  directly  from  Muncie,  but  formerly  of 
a suburb  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Centennial  Flouring  Mill  was  built, 
as  its  name  denotes,  during  the  centennial 
year,  1876,  by  Ludlow  & McGill,  who  ran  it 
about  a year;  then  Benedict  & Ludlow,  a year; 
then  Benedict  & Faul,  and  since  1879  Faul 
& Buchholz  have  been  the  proprietors.  It 
was  ei’ected  as  a new-process  mill,  and  was 
thought  to  be  a first-class  institution  from 
the  start,  but  the  present  owners  have  never- 
theless improved  it  in  many  respects.  In 
1885  they  substituted  rollers.  Internally  it 
is  one  of  the  neatest  mills  in  existence. 
Capacity,  100  barrels  of  flour  a day  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

This  firm  have  also  the  management  of 
the  grain  elevator  near  the  crossing  of  the 
railroads,  which  was  built  by  Higby  & Co.i 
of  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  they  deal  in  grain  and 
seeds. 

Frederick  Buchholz,  a native  of  Germany, 
moved  from  Ohio  to  Portland  in  the  summer 
of  1880,  and  in  1882  put  up  a $5,000  resi- 
dence on  East  Main  street,  which  he  now 
occupies.  . 

The  Portland  Milling  Company,  of  whom 
John  T.  Hanlin  is  president  and  J.  R.  Jones, 


secretary,  treasurer  and  superintendent,  have 
a fine  brick  flouring  mill  near  the  Grand 
Rapids  & Indiana  depot,  which  was  built  in 
the  fall  of  1885,  by  a stock  company  at  a cost 
of  about  $28,000.  Capacity,  100  barrels  per 
twenty-four  hours.  C.  C.  Corwin  was  a 
stockholder  and  superintendent  until  Febru- 
ary, 1886,  when  he  sold  to  Mr.  Jones. 

S.  H.  Adams,  manufacturer  of  oil  and 
spirit  barrel  staves  and  heading,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  has  extensive 
works  at  that  place,  besides  similar  factories 
at  other  points.  Commenced  here  in  1877, 
purchasing  of  Hays  Bros. 

Shewalter  & Adams,  (Elias  Shewalter  and 
S.  II.  Adams),  at  the  same  place,  are  in 
partnership  in  the  manufacture  of  slack-barrel 
staves  and  heading.  They  formed  their  part- 
nership February  14,  1887,  and  put  in  new 
machinery.  Engine,  150  horse  power. 

At  the  same  place,  C.  A.  Mason  runs  an 
“ excelsior  ” factory,  from  the  same  engine, 
commencing  in  the  spring  of  1887.  “Ex- 
celsior ” is  bass-wood  ripped  into  fine  shreds, 
to  be  used  in  packing  and  upholstery. 

D.  R.  Roberts  purchased  his  saw-mill,  on 
Water  street,  near  Wayne  street,  of  John  S. 
Wilt  in  January,  1884,  and  now  employs  four 
to  six  hands.  The  mill  was  erected  by  Jesse 
Teegarden,  probably  about  1876;  he  sold  to 
Rants  & English,  and  they  to  Mr.  Wilt. 

Crossing  over  to  South  Portland,  we  first 
come  to  John  Ebert’s  lumber  yard,  which  he 
has  had  since  the  spring  of  1884. 

Next,  L.  Bimel  & Son’s  handle  and  spoke 
factory,  built  by  them  in  1880.  They  have 
a 100  horse-power  engine,  employ  generally 
about  thirty  hands  and  are  doing  a tlmving 
business.  Last  year  they  shipped  200  car- 
loads of  handles  and  spokes. 

Wilt  & Spade’s  door,  sash  and  blind  factory 
and  pine-lumber  yard  are  situated  at  the 
crossing  of  railroads.  They  also  manufacture 
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opposite  the  Merchants’  Hotel,  on  Meridian 
street.  All  varieties  of  cemetery  monmnents 
and  appurtenances  are  in  their  line. 

Peter  Kelley,  dealer  in  grain  and  hay,  has 
the  most  extensive  warehouses  in  the  place, 
on  the  Grand  Hapids  & Indiana  Kailroad, 
near  the  old  depot. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  most  prominent  educational  institution 
of  Portland  is  the  Eastern  Indiana  Kormal 
School  and  Commercial  College. 

In  the  early  part  of  1882,  there  came  into 
our  midst  a young  man,  who  had  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  the 
West  and  was  fitted  to  take  charge  of  an  insti- 
tution of  like  character.  He  said  to  the  people 
of  Portland  and  of  Jay  County:  “With  your 
assistance  we  will  found  a school  in  Portland 
which  one  day  you  will  feel  a pride  to  own.” 
AVith  their  characteristic  generosity,  the 
people  responded  and  The  Eastern  Indi- 
ana Normal  School  and  Business  College  was 
founded,  with  Professor  George  Suman  as  its 
president.  It  is  located  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  Arch  and 
Middle  Streets,  and  consists  of  a large  college 
building,  containinga  chapel  hall,  laboratory, 
commercial  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  etc., 
pleasantly  and  beautifully  situated  among 
the  shade-trees.  Just  west  of  the  college 
building  is  located  the  dormitory  and  dining 
hall.  This  building  contains  a large  dining 
hall  and  about  forty  rooms,  pleasantly  fur- 
nished for  students.  There  is  a matron  always 
in  charge,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  order 
is  observed  and  students  protected  in  their 
studies.  Besides  this,  many  private  residences 
have  been  built  near  the  college  with  rooms 
fitted  especially  for  students,  thus  securing 
them  homes  in  these  families  at  very  mode- 
rate rates.  About  $15,000  have  thus  been 


expended  in  fitting  up  these  buildings  for  the 
entertainment  of  students. 

In  June,  1883,  this  institution  opened,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  steadily  advancing. 
The  first  year  of  its  history  saw  an  attendance 
of  about  275,  and  during  the  first  four  years 
it  outran  all  other  normals  in  the  State.  It 
is  now  self-supporting.  The  enrollment  is 
about  600  per  year. 

Professor  Suman,  the  founder,  deserves 
especial  credit  for  energy  and  keen  foresight. 
He  assumed,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  the 
burden  of  raising  $10,000  at  the  start,  and 
the  citizens  have  helped  to  some  extent.  His 
principal  coadjutors  have  been:  Judge  J.  M. 
Haynes,  Isaac  Simmons,  C.  C.  Cartwright, 
W.  H.  AVilliamson,  Jonas  Yotaw,  John 
Crane,  B.  F.  Fulton  and  William  North. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  consists  of 
Hon.  J.  M.  Haynes,  President;  William  S. 
Fleming,  Secretary;  C.  C.  Cartwright,  Treas- 
urer; Jonas  Yotaw  and  AYilliam  North. 
Faculty:  George  Suman,  principal  and  teacher 
of  the  classical  languages;  L.  C.  Chamberlain, 
science;  J.  E.  Bishop,  pedagogy;  L.  H.  Allen, 
elocution;  ElmaSpohn,  music;  L.  M.  Holmes, 
commercial  department;  Locker,  Ger- 

man ; besides  teachers  and  assistants  in  the  fine 
arts,  etc. 


The  Union  School  building,  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  city,  at  the  corner  of 
Arch  street  and  Garfield  avenue,  was  erected 
in  1876,  and  is  a fine  brick  structure,  62  x84 
feet  on  the  ground,  with  stone  basement, 
two  stories  high,  of  an  imposing  style  of 
architecture,  and  contains  ten  rooms  besides 
the  superintendent’s  office.  The  building 
can  accommodate  400  pupils.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  furniture  was  $20,000,  the 
house  being  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  J.  B.  Janua,  E.  M.  Crowell  and  AYilliam 
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instituted  June  29,  1867,  by  D.  D.  G.  M.  2 
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2 The  Portland  Lecture  Association  was  or- 

Peter  S.  Meredith,  under  a charter  granted  2 
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2 ganized  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  with  five 

May  22,  1867,  with  G.  P.  Holloway,  James  i 
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2 members.  President,  W.  W.  Wirt;  Recording 

N.  Templer,  William  C.  Black,  Charles  2 

1 

■ 

2 s 

2 Secretary,  George  M.  Holloway;  Corre- 

Hughes,  John  N.  Wall  and  Frederick  Boll-  f 

1 

ii 

2 sponding  Secretary,  C.  W.  Mackey ; Treasurer, 

man,  as  charter  members.  This  lodge  has  2 

1 

2" 

2 S.  T.  McGovney;  Chairman  of  the  executive 

continued  to  grow  until  now  it  numbers  150  2 
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ji 

2 committee,  John  F.  La  Follette.  During 

working  members,  and  is  the  strongest  secret  f 
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2 the  past  season  they  had  four  lectures  and 

order  in  the  county.  It  owns  a beautiful  2 
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2 two  concerts,  with  a small  amount  of  net 

lot  on  Meridian  Street,  on  which  a fine  brick  2 
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2 proceeds  on  hand.  These,  from  year  to  year. 

building  will  be  erected  this  year.  The  2 
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2 are  to  be  devoted  to  the  public  school  library. 
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lls  John  Canfield,  Y.  Cl.;  J.  Stewart,  Sec.;  0.  H- 

Arms;  J.  A.  Jordan,  Inner  Guard;  D.  S.  | 

1 f 

|l^  Adair,  Rep.  to  G.  L.;  Trustees — J.  J.  M.  La 

Wahenight,  Outer  Guard.  | 

•i 

|i|  Follette,  T.  S.  Johnson  and  J.  M.  Smith. 

Since  that  time  the  presiding  officers  have  | 

Dr.  R.  P.  Davis  is  the  D.  D.  G.  M.  for  this 

been  B.  S.  Gray,  R.  P.  Davis,  C.  H.  Higgs,  | 

¥ ( 

1 1 j district.  Tlie  meetings  are  held  every  Tues- 

John  Ebert  and  C.  E.  Rogers.  There  are  | 

* £ 

1 1 J day  evening. 

now’  sixty-five  members.  Present  officers:  ^ 

* 

1 ? 

• 1 ( Portland  Encampm.ent,  JPo.  16 Jf.,  I 0.  0. 

John  Ebert,  Past  Commander;  C.  E.  Rogers,  | 

1 i 

|l  1 P.  ,\vas  instituted  March  18,  1886,  under  dis- 

Chancellor  Commander;  R.  H.  Denney,  Yice  | 

P 

1 1 pensation,  with  twenty -five  members,  by 

Chancellor ; J.  G.  Clapp,  Keeper  of  Records  and  | 

1 ^ 

District  Deputy  Grand  Patidarch,  A.  E. 

Seals;  Julius  Straus,  Master  of  Finance;  J.  | 

9 f 

|l|l  Thomas,  of  White  River  Encampment,  Win- 

A.  M.  Adair,  Master  of  Exchequer.  Lodge  | 

* ) 
i ( 

1 J 1 Chester.  The  following  officers  were  elec- 

meets  in  a cosily  furnished  room  in  Sil-  ? 

G f. 

Ijj  ted:  Dr.  R.  P.  Davis,  Chief  Priest;  Dr. 

vernal’s  Block  every  Wednesday  evening.  It  | 

1 ) 

!<  j John  W.  Hall,  High  Priest;  Thomas  S. 

is  a growing  society,  and  does  its  wmrk  in  | 

> 1 

[j  1 Johnson,  Senior  Warden;  Dr.  James  Gillum, 

superb  style.  February  19,  1887,  the  ladies  ? 

*3 

Ijj  Junior  Warden;  A.  Eyman,  Treasurer,  and 

of  Portland  presented  it  an  elegant  silk  | 

1 / 

G 

|l)  J.  M.  Smith,  Scribe.  The  charter  was 

banner  at  an  excellent  supper  served  by  them  s 

V 

1 1 ] granted  in  May,  1886,  and  the  election  in  J une 

at  the  Merchants’  Hotel.  ^ 

1 ; 

1 J 1 following  resulted  as  follows : J.  W.  Hall,  Chief 

Stephen  J.  Bailey  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  No.  S 

e ) 

■ 

ij)  Priest;  T.  S.  Johnson,  High  Priest;  James 

ISJf.,  was  organized  in  February,  1883,  by  | 

- 

Gillum,  Senior  Warden;  J.  M.  Smith,  Jimior 

Mustering  Officer  Joseph  P.  Iliff,  of  Rich-  ? 

1 j j Warden;  A.  Eyman,  Treasurer;  S.  K.  Poling, 

mond,  Indiana.  The  Post  Commanders  since  5 

ijj  Scribe.  In  January,  1887,  the  following  were 

then  have  been:  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  L.  L.  Gil-  | 

Ij  j elected:  T.  S.  Johnson,  Chief  Priest;  James 

pin,  Isaac  Simmons,  J.  J.  M.  La  Follette  and  f 

[jj  Gillum,  High  Priest;  J.  M.  Smith,  Senior 

William  McLaughlin,  the  present.  There  S 

i ) 

1 j 1 IVarden ; S.  K.  Poling,  J unior  Warden ; W.  A. 

are  now  about  forty  members,  w’ith  the  fol-  | 

[I  Humphries,  Treasurer;  and  J.  F.  La  Follette, 

lowing  officers:  William  McLaughlin,  Com-  f 

■J 

1 j j Scribe.  There  are  now  forty-five  members,  and 

mander;  L.  J.  Bruner,  Senior  Yice  Com-  | 

■ 

i S 

) j 1 the  lodge  is  financially  prosperous. 

mander;  Wm.  H.  H.  Ambrosher,  Junior  Yice  j 

j j 1 lied  Cross  Lodge.,  No.  88,  K.  of  P.,  was 

Commander;  Nimrod  Headington,  Chaplain;  ( 

1 1 
1) 

jj  instituted  February  19,  1880,  with  so  few 

N.  A.  Meeker,  Adjutant;  Isaac  Simmons,  } 

B ) 

ijj  members  that  it,  in  the  course  of  time,  died. 

Quartermaster.  | 

i ? 

j 1 surrendering  its  charter  in  October,  1883 ; but 

The  Knights  of  Labor  secured  a charter  ? 

J f 

III  May  29,  1885,  mainly  through  the  energetic 

during  the  month  of  April,  1887,  for  a lodge  | 

i i 

efforts  of  B.  S.  Gray,  Past  Commander,  it 

in  Portland,  and  report  175  members,  rapidly  | 

■ s 

P 

j ] was  reinstituted,  with  thirty-one  members. 

increasing.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ( 

j||  who  afterward  elected  the  following  officers: 

order,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  names,  or  many  | 

bJ 

||  j S.  H.  Adams,  Past  Commander;  B.  S.  Gray, 

Chancellor  Commander;  R.  P.  Davis,  Vice 

other  particulars.  | 

G ; 

1 ) 

|j|  Chancellor;  J.  M.  Smith,  Prelate;  W.  P. 

CHURCHES.  1 

i 

Jones,  Keeper  of ‘Records  and  Seals:  C.  H. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — Rev.  E.  Lank  w’as  | 

< 

|j]  Higgs,  Master  of  Finance;  C.  E.  Rogers, 

sent  into  this  country  in  1837,  to  hunt  | 

1( 

#||  Master  of  Exchequer;  J.  H.  Long,  Master  at 

up  the  scattered  members  of  the  Metliodist  1 
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Episcopal  church.  Not  inucli  is  known  of  ! 
his  labors,  but  he  must  have  met  witli  con-  | 
siderable  success,  as  in  the  next  year  a large 
district  of  country  was  formed  into  a mission 
aud  recognized  by  the  Indiana  Conference. 
Of  this  mission,  the  first  preacher  in  charge 
was  George  W.  Bowers,  with  Bev.  James 
Havens  presiding  elder.  The  first  class 
formed  was  in  Pike  Township,  and  was  com- 
posed of  four  members.  The  first  quarterly 
meeting  for  Portland  Mission,  which  was 
composed  of  ten  persons,  was  held  near  Bear 
Creek,  at  the  house  of  James  Marquis,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1839.  (See  conclusion  of  chapter  on 
early  settlement.) 

At  the  annual  conference,  held  in  the  fall 
of  1839,  Portland  mission  was  changed  to 
Portland  circuit,  with  Rev.  Bradbury  as 
preacher  in  charge.  The  estimating  com- 
mittee allowed  him  850,  that  year,  for  table 
expenses.  Rev.  Bradbury  was  returned  the 
next  year,  and  the  first  quarterly  meeting 
held  in  Portland,  was  on  February  6,  1841. 
At  this  time  the  circuit  embraced  twenty-two 
appointments.  In  1845  Portland  circuit  was 
changed  back  to  Portland  mission,  which 
was  clianged  back  again  to  Portland  circuit 
in  18 17.  In  1849  Portland  circuit  again 
became  Portland  mission,  which  in  1850  was 
chanofed  to  Portland  circuit  again.  In  1853 
R D.  Spelman  was  appointed  preacher  in 
charge.  In  1856  conference  changed  its  time 
of  meeting  from  fall  to  spring.  In  1874  Port- 
land was  made  a station  with  forty-nine  mem- 
bers. In  this  year  the  present  brick  church, 
40  by  70  feet,  was  built  and  dedicated  August 
9.  It  is  located  near  the  northeast  corner  of 
Arch  and  Harrison  streets.  The  year  closed 
with  100  members.  In  1878  the  membership 
numbered  185,  and  has  continued  to  increase 
till  now  it  numbers  335.  In  1880  a substantial, 
parsonage  was  built  on  the  lot  adjoining  the 
church.  Rev.  E.  L.  Semans,  the  present  pastor. 


! is  serving  his  fourth  year,  with  undiminished 
j popularity.  His  ministry  has  been  success- 
ful, and  the  church  is  frequently  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  He  receives  a salary  of 
$1,050.  There  are  foi;r  classes  and  general 
prayer-meeting,  every  week.  The  Sunday- 
school  numbers  over  200.  W.  T.  Fulton, 
Superintendent. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
This  church  was  organized  by  Rev.  John 
Myers,  October,  1879,  with  eleven  members. 
A neat  frame  church  about  40  x 50  feet,  was 
built  in  1881,  at  a cost  of  $600  or  $800.  It 
is  located  on  M^ater  street  east  of  Meridian. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  James  A.  Davis, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  Frank- 
lin, Indiana,  and  during  the  year  he  was 
stationed  at  Bloomington,  this  State,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  is  his  second  year  in  Portland, 
and  sixth  year  in  the  ministry.  As  a preacher, 
he  is  popular,  and  a strong  rival  for  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder.  The  present  membership 
numbers  tvventy-five.  The  Sunday-school  was 
organized  in  1882,  and  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  twenty-five.  Superintendent,  Miss 
Mattie  Benson.  In  the  pastoral  relation  Rev. 
Myers  was  succeeded  by  Revs.  Harper,  Coates, 
Townsend,  Tootle  and  Davis,  the  present 
minister,  w'ho  is  a member  of  the  Indiana 
Conference,  and  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1862. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland,  was 
organized  in  1873.  In  1876  the  present 
church  building — aneatand  substantial  frame, 
35  X 60 — was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Arch 
and  Ship  streets.  The  inside  walls  are 
painted  in  oil,  showing  the  finest  decorations 
of  the  kind  in  the  State.  There  is  an  active 
membership  of  about  seventy-five.  The  av- 
erage attendance  at  Sabbath-school  is  abotit 
100.  Superintendent,  Sumner  W.  Haynes. 
At  present,  the  church  is  without  a pastor, 
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JRev.  Charles  T.  White,  D.  D.,  the  pastor  for 
the  past  five  years,  having  resigned  the  first 
of  March,  1887.  Present  elders — M.  C. 
Culver,  W.  W.  Wirt,  N.  H.  Gable;  deacons — 
G.  W.  Cunningham,  Elias  Creager,  Sumner 
W.  Haynes. 

The  first  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Portland  occurred  j^ovember  29, 
1845,  under  the  ministry  of  Pev.  Joseph  H. 
Babcock,  with  the  following  members:  J.  H. 
Babcock,  Eliza  Babcock,  Jacob  Bosworth, 
Nancy  Bosworth,  Josiah  H.  Topping,  Hector 
Topping,  Ainaretta  Topping,  Joseph  C.  Haw- 
kins and  Amanda  Erazee.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  court-house.  In  1847  Mr. 
Babcock  moved  to  New  Corydon,  where  he 
died,  March  15,  1848.  In  1854  the  church 
was  divided,  a portion  going  to  Liber  and 
organizing  a Congregational  church. 

The  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
was  organized  June  1,  1885,  with  a member- 
ship of  four.  The  society  now  numbers  fifty- 
five.  The  Sabbath-school  was  organized  July 
12, 1885,  and  now  has  an  average  attendance  of 
about  100.  Superintendent,  Samuel  E.  Wiest. 
AVhen  Bev.  L.  S.  Eisher,  the  pastor,  came  here, 
in  1885,  there  were  three  organizations  (all  in 
the  country,)  with  a membership  of  about 
eighty.  Now,  there  are  five  missions,  with  a 
membership  of  251.  Mr.  Eisher  was  an  earnest 
worker,  and  very  successful.  They  worship 
in  a neat  little  hall  fitted  up  expressly  for 
them.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  I.  B. 
Eisher;  class  leader,  John  Rees;  steward,  Eli 
Long. 

The  Christian  Church  was  first  organized 
very  many  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  twice 
re-organized,  the  last  time  in  1884,  with 
eight  members,  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  T. 
S.  Shephard,  the  main  pillar  of  this  church, 
and  still  the  pastor.  Elder  Enos  W.  Polly, 
of  Camden,  preaches  once  a month.  Services 
in  Miller’s  Hall.  Present  elder? — Dr.  T.  S. 


Shephard,  John  Long,  Amos  Berry  and  David 
Harker;  deacons — William  Yan  Tilburgh,  A. 
C.  Yaught  and  C.  A.  Markland.  Present 
membership,  ninety;  average  attendance  at 
Sunday-school,  eighty-four,  superintended  by 
Albert  M.  Yaught. 

Friends’  Church. — Mr.  and  JMrs.  E.  C. 
Thornton  came  to  Portland  in  the  interest  of 
the  Eriends’  church,  in  January,  1880.  In 

1882,  the  cluirch  was  organized  with  a mem- 
bership of  between  thirty-five  and  forty.  A 
series  of  meetings  were  held  at  that  time,  and 
the  membership  increased  to  about  eighty. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  to  build  a 
meeting-house.  A lot  was  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $500,  upon  which,  in  the  spring  of 

1883,  a neat  and  substantial  brick,  36  x 56, 
was  erected,  at  a cost  of  about  $2,500.  The 
lot,  building  and  furnishing,  makes  a total 
cost  of  about  $3,500.  It  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  East  Main  street,  between 
Harrison  and  Wayne.  The  membership  now 
numbers  about  250;  and  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  Sabbath-school  is  about  120. 
Gertrude  Fulton  is  superintendent.  Miss 
Celia  Smith,  of  Ohio,  is  the  present  minister. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  established  in 
1875,  with  six  families,  and  the  same  year  a 
neat  frame  house  of  worship  was  erected,  on 
Walnut  street,  between  Munson  Avenue  and 
Hays  street.  About  twenty  families  now 
belong  to  the  congregation,  which  is  self- 
sustaining.  The  church  also  owns  a parson- 
age lot,  and  expects  to  build  soon,  when  they 
will  have  a regular  pastor  and  services  every 
Sunday.  The  priests  have  been.  Revs.  Flash, 
of  Himmelgarten,  Ohio;  Alois  Malin,  of  the 
same  place;  Otto  Missler,  of  Fort  Recovery; 

Siefert,  a professor  at  Carthagena 

(Ohio)  College;  Joseph  Heitz,  of  Fort  Recov- 
ery, now  in  Newark;  and  since  the  spring  of 
1886,  M.  D.  Dettinger,  also  of  Fort  Recovery. 
This  order  of  priests  is  controlled  by  a “ su- 
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perior,”  to  whom  is  delegated  authority  by 
the  proper  bishop. 

WAYNE  TOWNSHIP- 

This  township,  including  Portland,  com- 
prises thirty-six  sections  of  land.  It  was 
originally  known  as  Salamonia  Townsliip, 
llandolph  County,  when  it  embraced  the  en- 
tire counties  of  Jay  and  Blackford  and  the 
southern  tier  of  townships  of  Adams  County. 
It  was  thus  organized  in  the  winter  of  1834- 
’36.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Salamonia 
and  its  tributaries. 

Among  the  first  settlers  were,  Pliilip 
Jlrown  in  1831,  who  moved  to  Randolpli  Coun- 
ty a number  of  years  ago  and  died  there;  in 
1832,  Hawkins  C.  Pouts,  who  sold  out  here 
during  the  gold  excitement  in  California, 
started  for  that  place,  and  died  on  the  route, 
at  Xew  Orleans;  his  wife  died  in  this  coun- 
ty; William  Brockus;  and  James  Morrison, 
who  had  the  farm  afterward  occupied  by 
Obadiah  Winters,  and  died  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago;  in  1833,  Henry  H.  Cuppy, 
who  finally  removed  to  Union  County,  Indi- 
ana; Obadiah  Winters,  one  of  the  first  associate 
judges;  Daniel  Parber,  who  settled  at  wliat  is 
now  College  Corner,  was  the  first  postmaster 
in  the  county,  and  died  many  years  ago; 
Sandy,  William  and  James  Highlander;  in 
1836,  Joseph  Staley,  who  finally  died  at 
Liber;  Thomas  N.  Jones,  who  died  seven  or 
eight  years  ago;  Joshua  Pennock,  who  moved 
West  and  died;  Daniel  W.  McHeal,  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  county,  who  died  at  Port- 
land; Robert  Huey,  still  living  a mile  north 
of  Portland  (see  full  sketch  elsewhere); 
Thomas  Wheat,  who  died  in  Marion,  Grant 
County,  Indiana;  and  Peter  Coons,  who  died 
in  Illinois;  George  Bickel,  who  died  here;  and 
Anderson  Near. 

Philip  Brown  arrived  March  8,  1832,  and 
built  the  first  cabin  in  the  township.  On 


a previous  page  a case  is  related  of  James 
AVier  endeavoring  to  get  his  land  away  from 
him.  Cuppy  built  in  1833,  what  was  known 
for  many  years  as  the  “ Conner  House,  ” 
which  is  not  now  standing.  This  was  the 
first  house  in  which  the  commissioners  and 
first  courts  met.  In  1836  Cuppy  opened  the 
first  store  in  Borland,  with  goods  brought 
from  Richmond. 

Jacob  Bosworth,  who  settled  in  Wayne 
Township  previous  to  1840,  was  the  first 
physician  in  the  county.  He  died  at  College 
Corner,  in  1866.  His  son.  Dr.  J.  M.  Bos- 
worth, is  now  a practicing  physician  in  Cam- 
den. Dr.  Jacob  Bosworth  made  the  first 
coffin  in  the  county,  taking  his  wagon-box 
to  pieces  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  first  schools  in  the  county  was 
taught  by  Miss  Saralj  Tharp,  afterward  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ward,  of  Winchester,  at  Liber,  in 
1835. 

AVayne  Township,  as  at  present  constituted, 
\vas  organized  by  an  election  held  at  the 
court-house  on  the  third  Saturday  of  Septem- 
ber, 1837,  with  Daniel  Farber  as  inspector. 

College  Corner,  two  miles  south  of  Port- 
land, was  laid  out  by  Dr.  AVatson  in  1860. 
At  this  place  tlie  Farmers’  Academy  was 
subsequently  established,  in  opposition  to 
that  at  Liber,  with  the  express  understanding 
that  no  negroes  should  ever  be  educated  there. 
JacobBosworth  was  the  leading  spirit.  James 
Templer  donated  the  site,  and  a frame  25  x 56 
feet  in  size,  and  two  stories  high,  was 
built  at  a cost  of  $900.  In  1858  it  was  sold 
to  the  Northern  Indiana  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  who  permitted 
it  finally  to  run  down  some  time  after  the 
war.  A postofiice  was  established  here  May 
30,  1862,  and  Jonas  Yotaw  was  appointed 
postmaster.  Jacob  Bosworth  succeded  him. 
The  office  has  long  since  been  discontinued. 

Liber  was  a village,  about  three  miles  south 
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of  the  eastern  part  of  Portland,  laid  out  April 
30,  1853,  by  Jonathan  Lowe,  I.  N.  Taylor  and 
George  W.  Templer.  A college  was  the  same 
year  founded  here,  under  a State  enactment, 
by  Rev.  I.  N.  Taylor,  a zealous  Presbyterian 
missionary.  His  coadjutors  were  Jacob 
Bosworth,  Jonathan  Lowe,  J.  H.  Topping, 
Obadiah  Winters,  Wilson  Milligan,  George 
W.  Templer,  Joseph  C.  Hawkins,  John  G. 
Spade  and  others,  who  organized  themselves 
as  a joint  stock  company,  and  let  a contract, 
for  $1,200,  for  the  erection  of  the  college 
building,  on  a six-acre  lot  donated  by  Rev. 
Taylor  and  Jonathan  Lowe.  School  was 
opened  November  5,  1853,  with  Rev.  Mr, 
Taylor  as  principal,  but  during  the  very  first 
term  a colored  student  was  admitted,  which 
displeased  some  of  tlie  stockholders,  who 
started  in  opposition  the  Farmers’  Academy 
at  College  Corner,  as  above  mentioned.  In 
1859  Mr.  Taylor  withdrew  from  the  institution, 
and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Tucker  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  school  flourished  two  or  three 
years  longer,  and  then  began  to  dwindle  down, 
being  entirely  discontinued  in  1878.  The 
building  is  still  standing,  occupied  by 
the  public  school.  Many  prominent  men 
and  accomplished  ladies  in  this  part  of  Indiana 
were  educated  at  Liber.  A college  monthly 
called  the  Liber  Lamjp  was  published  for  a 
time. 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Liber  was 
built  in  1856,  on  a lot  donated  by  Jonathan 
Lowe.  It  is  a frame  building,  26  x 50  feet  in 


dimensions.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1854,  partly  by  divisions  from  the  Portland 
Presbyterian  church,  with  twenty-five  mem- 
bers; but  the  congregation  has  pretty  well 
dwindled  away. 

Salamonia  Christian  Church  on  section 
34.  is  a frame,  36  x 46  feet,  erected  in  1876,  at 
a cost  of  $1,000.  It  succeeds  an  older  frame 
building  which  had  been  used  since  1850. 
The  society  was  organized  in  1841,  by  Elder 
Batteral.  The  present  membership  is  about 
fifty,  which  is  not  so  great  as  formerly. 
Minister,  Samuel  Stone,  of  Greene  Township. 
Deacons — ^D.  M.  Miller  and  E.  Allen.  Sun- 
day-school is  maintained  all  the  year,  with 
about  fifty  pupils,  and  Jesse  Smith  superin- 
tendent. 

Fairview  United  Brethren  Church.,  was 
dedicated  in  1875,  by  R.  J.  Weaver,  D.  D. 
The  society  was  organized  with  thirty  mem- 
bers. 

Providence  Chapel,  United  Brethren 
Church,  on  section  14,  was  built  on  a lot 
donated  by  John  Artman,  and  dedicated 
April  28,  1886,  by  Rev.  Elias  Counseller. 
It  was  a frame  building  30  x 38  feet.  It  was 
burned  down  April  18,  1887,  when  measures 
were  at  once  taken  to  rebuild.  The  society 
was  organized  about  1875,  with  a member- 
ship of  fifteen.  The  present  membership  is 
seventy-three.  Class-leader,  Jacob  Foltz. 
Sunday-school  all  the  year,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  sixty.  Jonas  Hartzell, 
superintendent. 
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ilJGUST  27,  1836,  this 
village,  now  comprising 
660  inhabitants,  was  laid 
out  by  Samuel  Grisell, 
who  changed  the  name 
from  New  Lisbon  to 
Camden,  in  August, 
1837.  Subsequently  it  was  as- 
certained that  there  was  a post- 
office  named  Camden  in  Carroll 
County,  this  State,  and  the  post- 
office  here  was  named  Penn;  but 
as  this,  in  ordinary  writing,  was 
often  taken  for  Pern,  the  depart- 
ment was  persuaded  to  change  the  name  again, 
this  time  and  finally,  to  Pennville.  The 
village  is  still  generally  knowm  by  the  name 
of  Camden,  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
liave  the  same  name  as  the  postoffice.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Salamonie,  on  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  section  34,  Penn  Township,  the  north- 
westernmost  township  in  the  county. 

The  first  house  in  the  village  was  com- 
menced by  William  Samuels,  but  John  D. 
Jones,  completed  his  first,  in  1836;  and  in 


1837  Henry  Z.  Jenkins  opened  the  first  store, 
where  his  wife,  Abigail  E.,  was.  the  polite 
and  efficient  clerk.  Subsequently  a man 
named  Mullen  was  a pioneer  store-keeper 
here.  Mr.  Jones,  January  19,  1839,  was 
appointed  the  first  postmaster,  and,  after  he 
had  enjoyed  the  honor  only  six  days  his 
house  was  burned  down.  In  that  time  he 
had  the  privilege  of  opening  the  mail  but 
once,  finding  but  one  letter  for  Camden. 

The  addition  made  to  the  towm  plat  by 
Joseph  Wilson  in  November,  1837,  comprises 
all  that  portion  lying  east  of  Union  street, 
the  present  main  thoroughfare.  I'ormerly 
Meridian  street,  next  west,  was  the  main 
business  street. 

Seth  Armitage,  still  a resident  in  the 
vicinity,  made  the  first  wagon  at  Camden, 
probably  the  first  made  in  the  county. 


INCOKPOEATION. 


Camden  was  first  incorporated  as  a towm  in 
1854,  when  the  first  board  of  trustees  elected 
were  David  Bowman,  William  G.  Hopkins 
and  John  P.  Moore,  and  the  clerk,  Hezekiah 
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Hopkins;  but  the  small  amount  of  business  re- 
quired permitted  entire  negleet  in  the  course  of 
a few  years,  and  the  corporate  capacity  of  the 
town  was  thus  suffered  to  cease  altogether. 
The  various  acts  of  the  trustees  “ holding 
over  ” their  office  informally  from  year  to 
year,  were  legalized  by  a special  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  1867-’68;  and  in  1870  the  town 
was  re-incorporated,  when  Samuel  A.  Shoaff 
was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  Dr.  J.  M.  Bosworth,  clerk. 

In  1872  the  trustees  ordered  the  erection 
of  a school- house,  at  a cost  of  about  $7,000, 
which  was  ultimately  completed  the  next 
year,  at  a total  cost  of  $8,100.  It  is  a fine 
two  story  brick  structure.  The  school  here 
is  graded,  having  four  teachers,  in  as  many 
rooms.  Professor  L.  C.  Chamberlain  was 
principal  during  the  past  year,  and  is  now 
professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Eastern 
Indiana  Normal  School  at  Portland. 

The  corporate  capacity  of  the  town  of 
Camden  was  suffered  again  to  collapse  in 
1878,  the  trustees,  Dr.  Samuel  Mason  and  J. 
D.  Smith,  being  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  act  as  such  until  the  debt  for  the  school 
building  is  paid.  The  third  trustee  has  just 
moved  away.  The  board  levies  a tax  annually 
to  the  extent  of  the  law,  but  this  being  in- 
sufficient, it  is  hoped  that  a “ boom  ” will 
soon  come  to  the  place,  so  that  permission 
from  the  Legislature  will  be  sought  to  levy  a 
sufficient  tax  to  redeem  the  outstanding  bonds, 
and  thereby  the  credit  of  the  mnnicipality. 
The  school  since  1878,  has  been  in  the  charge 
of  the  township  trustees. 

BUSINESS. 

Besides  the  usual  stores  and  shops  for  a 
place  of  its  size,  Camden  has  the  follow- 
ing business  establishments  and  professional 
men. 

Ct.  F.  GemmiH’s  Pennville  Flouring  Mills, 


with  two  run  of  burrs  for  wheat  and  one  for 
corn,  steam  power,  is  busy  nearly  every  day 
in  the  year  with  a capacity  of  fifty  barrels  of 
flour  per  twenty-four  hours.  Does  both 
custom  and  merchant  work.  The  first  grist- 
mill in  Camden  was  run  by  water-power, 
and  was  built  by  Samuel  Grisell,  in  1844, 
who  had  previously  erected  the  first  saw-mill, 
also  water-power.  The  first  steam  grist  and 
saw-mills  was  erected  by  Grisell  and  Lukins 
Griffith,  in  1850.  Subsequent  proprietors 

have  been  Samuel  A.  Shoaff  and Griffith, 

who  built  a large  addition,  and  P.  B.  Barnes, 
who  ran  it  about  four  years,  and  under  mort- 
gage, in  March,  1887,  sold  it  to  the  present 
proprietor. 

I.  N.  Ault,  south  of  town,  owns  both  a 
saw-mill  and  tile  factory, — the  former  built  in 
1868,  by  John  Moore,  and  the  latter  in  1885. 
Mr.  Ault  purchased  the  mill  of  Mr.  Woods, 
in  the  winter  of  1884. 

Johnson  & Place  have  been  running  their 
saw-mill  in  the  northeast  part  of  Camden 
since  1881.  It  was  built  by  Lewis  Bros. 

J.  W.  Thomas,  since  1882,  has  owned  and 
run  the  saw-mill  he  bought  of  Samuel  A. 
Shoaff,  who  built  it  several  years  previously. 
Employs  much  of  the  time  as  many  as  nine 
hands,  manufacturing  both  hard  and  soft 
wood  lumber,  both  for  the  local  trade  and  the 
general  market. 

Williams  & Wilson,  on  East  Bridge  Street, 
built  in  the  fall  of  1885  the  handle  factory 
which  they  have  since  run.  They  are  working 
steadily,  employing  five  or  six  hands. 

Briggs  & Mendenhall  own  and  run  the 
woolen  factory,  where  they  manufacture 
yarns,  jeans,  flannels,  blankets,  etc.,  mostly 
for  the  Indianapolis,  Dayton  and  other  mar- 
kets. They  have  one  set  of  cards,  four  looms 
and  240  spindles.  The  factory  was  bnilt  in 
1865  or  -’66  by  John  Iliatt,  who  afterward 
admitted  Mr.  Thurston  as  a partner;  then 
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Sharpe  & Cook  were  the  proprietors,  and 
since  1881  tlie  present  tirm. 

In  March,  1887,  lludolph  Snyder  succeeded 
liis  deceased  father,  F.  X.  Snyder,  in  the 
tannery. 

Samuel  Coover,  since  1880,  has  set  the 
best  table  at  the  liiverside  House  that  can 
be  found  anywhere,  city  or  country.  At 
present  this  is  the  only  hotel  in  Camden. 
The  Union  House  and  the  Indiana  House, 
and  others,  are  institutions  of  the  past. 

The  physicians  of  Camden  at  present  are 
Samuel  Mason,  J.  M.  Eosworth,  and  R.  R. 
Sherwood,  regular;  and  L.  N.  Blackledge, 
]\Irs.  Amanda  Elackledge,  C.  B.  Saunders  and 
W.  C.  Horn,  eclectic,  or  independent.  Dr. 
S.  A.  Thomas,  a prominent  physician  here  for 
a period,  moved  to  Kosciusko  County  about 
two  years  ago.  Dr,  C.  S.  Arthur,  for  many 
years  past  a resident  of  Portland,  and  the 
most  prominent  physician  in  the  county, 
practiced  medicine  at  Camden  for  a number 
of  years.  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Lewis,  formerly  a 
physician  of  this  place,  was  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
at  last  accounts. 

The  attorneys  at  Camden  are  Alfred  Rus- 
sell, Z.  B.  Lea  and  B.  F.  Graves. 

The  Tri-County  a sprightly  seven- 

column  folio  newspaper,  was  started  during 
the  last  week  of  April,  1887,  by  Murtha  & 
Russell. 

SOCIETIES. 

Fennville  Lodge.,  No.  21^,  F.  do  A.  M., 
was  chartered  May  27,  1857,  with  Heston 
Paxton  as  worshipful  master.  Those  suc- 
ceeding him  in  that  office  have  been  C.  A. 
Horn,  C.  S.  Arthur,  J.  Decatur  Barr,  Sam- 
uel I.  Gray,  and  John  S.  Emmons,  the  present 
incumbent.  The  other  present  officers  are, 
John  S.  Emmons,  Worshipful  Master;  Heston 
Paxton,  Senior  Warden;  William  Allen,  Jun- 
ior Warden;  Isaac  Underwood,  Secretary; 


John  Branstetter,  Treasurer;  Melvin  Near, 
Senior  Deacon;  William  Engle,  Junior  Dea- 
con ; Charles  Schrader,  Tyler.  The  total  num- 
ber initiations  since  organization  have  been 
eighty.  Regular  meeting  of  the  lodge 
monthly. 

Relief  Lodge.,  No.  7J5,  L.  0.  0.  F.,  was  or- 
ganized in  July,  1854,  with  about  ten  mem- 
bers. Charles  Hughes,  the  first  noble  grand,  is 
the  only  charter  member  now  living  in  this 
vicinity.  Henry  Z.  Jenkins  was  the  first 
to  introduce  Odd  Fellowship  at  Pennville,  as 
well  as  at  Cincinnati,  the  first  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  He  died  at  Pennville,  December 
9,  1881,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  a ven- 
erable and  useful  citizen.  The  lodge  at 
Pennville  has  initiated,  since  organization, 
141;  the  present  membership  is  about  thirty- 
five,  and  the  society  is  in  a sound  financial 
condition.  The  present  officers  are,  Samuel 
Kirkwood,  Noble  Grand;  John  S.  Emmons, 
Yice-Grand;  James  A.  Russell,  Secretary; 
Fred  Bollmann,  Treasurer;  Davis  Riley, 
Warden;  Albert  Russell,  Conductor;  A.  P. 
Hughes,  Past  Grand;  Josiah  Ward,  Guardian. 

James  B.  Cartwright  Post.,  No.  368,  was 
instituted  June  14,  1884,  by  Deputy  L.  L. 
Gilpin,  with  the  following  officers:  T.  J. 
Cartwright,  Commander;  Z.  B.  Lea,  Senior 
Yice-Commander;  C.  B.  Saunders,  Junior 
Yice-Cominander;  John  J.  Branstetter, 
Chaplain;  J.  M.  Bosworth,  Surgeon;  Charles 
Hughes,  Quartermaster;  James  Starbuck, 
Officer  of  the  Day.  Present  officers:  J.  M. 
Bosworth,  Commander;  Simon  P.  Morrow, 
Senior  Yice-Commander;  Charles  Free,  Jun- 
ior Yice-Commander;  Z.  B.  Lea,  Surgeon; 
Aaron  Allman,  Chaplain;  William  Stone- 
burner,  Officer  of  the  Day;  Lewis  Addington, 
Outer  Guard;  L.  J.  Gibble,  Adjutant.  The 
membership  has  increased  from  thirty-three 
to  fifty,  in  good  standing.  Altogether,  about 
eighty  names  have  been  enrolled. 
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Mr.  Cartwright,  the  patriot  in  honor  of 
whom  the  post  is  named,  was  a volunteer 
from  Camden,  in  Company  H,  One-Hundredth 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  died  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  November  19,  1862,  from  the 
effects  of  eating  a poisoned  pie.  Others  were 
seriously  afi’ected  by  eating  from  the  same  lot. 
His  death  was  the  second  among  the  soldiers 
from  Jay  County. 

The  Good  Templars  have  maintained  an 
organization  here  since  1855.  Isaac  Under- 
wood is  the  present  chief. 

on  UKCHES. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — The  first  Method- 
ist meeting  held  at  Camden  was  at  the 
house  of  James  Coulson,  in  1838  or  ’39,  when 
Henry  Z.  Jenkins  joined  the  church.  The 
first  members  were,  beside  Mr.  Jenkins, 
James  Coulson  and  wife  Eliza,  Mary  Delong 
and  Sarah  Gove.  Their  first  house  of  worship 
was  a log  building,  in  the  southeast  part  of 
town.  This  point,  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  Methodist  church,  has  been  at  times 
a mission  and  at  times  self-supporting,  and 
has  also  been  attached  to  various  circuits. 
Among  the  early  preachers  were.  Rev.  Lank, 
who  organized  the  first  class;  George  W. 
Bowers,  who  is  still  living  in  this  part  of 
Indiana;  Barden  Bradbury,  etc.  The  present 
house  of  worship  is  a frame  32  x 50  feet, 
dedicated  February  23,  1858,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Miller,  when  the  society  numbered  nearly  200, 
eighty  joining  at  that  time,  and  enjoyed  its 
highest  tide  of  prosperity.  At  present  this 
society,  with  a membership  of  about  150, 
assisted  by  the  Oak  Grove  class,  five  miles 
south,  support  a pastor.  These  two  “ appoint- 
ments ” constituted  what  is  called  a “ circuit.” 
They  also  have  a good  parsonage  at  Camden. 
The  class-leaders  here  are  A.  T.  Place  and 
George  Haines;  local  preacher,  Mr.  Wright; 
Sunday/school,  with  an  average  of  about  150, 


is  superintended  by  Mr.  Place,  and  is  kept 
up  the  year  round. 

Eriends,  or  Quakers. — The  Hicksite  (Uni- 
tarian or  Universalist)  branch  of  this  church 
held  their  first  meetings  here  in  a log  school- 
house  on  the  site  of  the  present  cemetery 
east  of  town.  Their  present  meeting-house, 
about  20  X 40  feet  in  dimensions,  was  built  in 
1864,  in  the  place  of  an  older  frame  building, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village.  The 
present  membership,  of  about  120,  is  min- 
istered to  by  Friend  Joel  Birdsall,  living  three 
miles  north  of  Balbec.  They  meet  every 
Sunday  and  Thursday.  Present  elders — 
James  Meredith,  Albert  and  Rachel  A.  Gri- 
sell  and  Mary  A.  Underwood. 

The  “ orthodox,”  or  older  branch,  organized 
in  1882,  and  have  now  about  seventy  names 
on  their  book  as  members,  who  meet  every 
First-Day  (Sunday)  when  they  have  a place 
to  meet.  They  have  generally  been  supplied 
by  non-resident  ministers.  Present  overseers 
— Maria  G.  Meredith,  Sarah  Jenkins,  Will- 
iam Roberts  and  Joseph  Paxson.  The 
society  owns  a lot,  and  will  endeavor  to 
build  a house  of  worship  this  year. 

Christian  Church. — The  “ Hew  Lights  ” 
held  their  very  first  meetings  in  very  early 
day,  in  a log  house  erected  by  William  Sam- 
uels, one  of  their  prominent  ministers  being 
Rev.  Beal  Babb.  The  present  member- 
ship (March,  1887)  is  about  seventy -five,  but 
a great  revival  is  in  progress,  under  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  J.  H.  O.  Smith,  of  Indian- 
apolis, State  Evangelist,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing the  membership.  Rev.  Enos  Polly, 
of  Union  City,  was  the  minister  in  1878-’80, 
when  the  society  numbered  eighty  or  over, 
and  was  enjoying  its  greatest  period  of  pros- 
perity. There  is  no  stated  pastor  at  present. 
The  church  edifice  is  a neat  frame  building, 
32  X 45  feet  in  size,  dedicated  about  1873,  by 
Elder  Smith,  of  Huntington.  The  society 
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was  organized  February  28,  1869,  by  Rev. 
Henry  James,  with  a membership  of  thirty- 
two.  Present  local  elder,  David  Polly;  dea- 
con, John  S.  Emmons.  A Sunday-school  is 
maintained  during  the  summer. 

TEMPEBANCE. 

The  first  barrel  of  whisky  in  Camden,  to 
be  retailed,  was  brought  by  a man  who  was 
systematically  “boycotted”  out;  and  long 
before  the  cnisade  of  1874,  namely,  in  1855, 
the  women  of  the  place  turned  out  and  de- 
molished one  drinking  place.  There  is  no 
licensed  retail  liquor  dealer  now  in  Camden. 

As  early  as  1848  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
organized  a society  in  Camden,  and  flourished 
greatly,  for  a time,  but  in  1867  they  sur- 
rendered their  charter.  The  Good  Templars 
have  kept  up  their  organization  since  1855. 
The  crusade  of  1874  did  not  strike  Camden. 

PENN  TOWNSHIP. 

Samuel  Grisell  named  this  township  in 
honor  of  the  noted  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  in  allusion  to  the  large  Quaker  ele- 
ment among  the  settlers. 

John  Gain,  referred  to  on  preceding  pages, 
built  in  1823  the  first  cabin  in  this  township, 
but  occupied  it  only  a short  time.  John 
Brooks,  of  whom  much  is  said  elsewhere, 
came  next,  the  same  year,  and  remained 
longer;  but  Moses  Hamilton,  the  third  im- 
migrant, in  1834,  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  permanent  settler.  He,  however, 
did  not  remain  here  all  his  life.  Then  fol- 
lowed, the  same  year,  Samuel  Grisell,  the 
founder  of  Camden,  and  John  McCoy;  who, 
after  many  years  moved  to  Missouri,  where 
he  was  living  at  last  accounts,  entirely  blind; 
then  within  a few  months,  came  Elias  Porter, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Cartwright,  now  of 
Camden;  he  died  here;  also,  Jonathan  C. 
Hiatt,  nicknamed  “ Dick,  ” to  distinguish 


him  from  Jonathan  Hiatt,  a younger  and 
smaller  inan,  dubbed  “ Simon;  ” also  Job  Carr, 
an  enterprising  dry-goods  merchant  here  for 
many  years,  whose  son  Yincent  built  the  first 
steam  saw-mill  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
Elihu  Hamilton,  who  finally  died  in  Nebraska; 
Joseph  Wilson,  locating  next  to  Samuel 
Grisell,  adjoining  Camden  on  the  east,  made 
the  addition  to  the  village  just  referred  to, 
and  finally  died  in  Kansas;  William  Samuels, 
the  first  to  begin  a cabin  in  Camden,  but' the 
second  to  complete  it,  who  died  on  his  farm 
east  of  town;  William  Swallow,  who  remained 
here  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  Joshua  Bond. 

Mr.  Bond  was  a Quaker  from  North  Caro- 
lina who  had  the  foresight  to  bring  with  him 
a pair  of  millstones,  which  he  made  into  a 
hand  grist-mill,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  the 
first  grist-mill  in  Jay  County  that  did  much 
substantial  'work.  It  was  constantly  thronged, 
each  man  grinding  his  own  grist,  no  toll 
being  charged;  but  as  it  was  soon  found 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  Mr.  Bond 
added  horse  power,  and  even  then  it  failed  to 
keep  up.  Therefore,  in  1837,  he  built  a good 
mill,  which  was  run  by  four  to  eight  horses. 
This  was  in  the  basement  of  a log  barn  a mile 
and  a half  east  and  a little  north  of  Camden. 
He  subsequently  attached  to  it  the  first  thresh- 
ing machine  (“  chafiF-piler  ”)  ever  brought  into 
the  county,  so  that  customers  would  bring 
their  grain  to  the  mill  in  sheaves  and  take  it 
away  in  flour, — which  cannot  be  said  of  any 
modern  mill.  Mr.  Bond  was  an  exemplary 
man,  and  died  many  years  ago. 

Isaac  Underwood,  a resident  of  Camden 
and  one  of  the  best  historians  of  Jay  County, 
from  whom  we  gathered  so  many  particulars 
in  this  chapter,  brought  the  first  improved 
thresher  and  separator  into  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  has  in  his  possession  the  manuscript 
of  an  historical  address,  concerning  Penn 
Township,  Camden  and  Jay  County,  which  he 
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delivered  some  years  ago  at  an  old  settlers’ 
meeting  in  a grove  near  town. 

Charles  Simmons  located  in  Penn  Town- 
ship j>rior  to  1835,  and  after  a number  of 
years  removed  West.  Ellis  Davis,  who 
settled  in  this  township  in  1835,  remained  a 
resident  here  until  his  death,  which  took  jdace 
many  years  ago.  David  V.  Canada  came 
into  this  neighborhood  about  the  same  time, 
and  finally  moved  to  Three  Rivers,  Michigan, 
where  he  \\as  living  when  last  heard  from. 
Eliza  Dug'lale,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
came  here  in  1836.  Henry  Z.  Jenkins,  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Camden,  and  post- 
master here  for  seventeen  years,  resided  here 
until  his  death.  Thomas  Shaylor  was  also 
one  of  the  early  settlers.  Mrs.  Nancy  Cart- 
wright, of  Camden,  his  niece,  spent  a portion 
of  her  girlhood  at  his  house  southeast 
of  Portland,  when  the  howling  wilderness 
was  in  its  primitive  condition.  George  Por- 
ter, one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jay  County,  was 
her  brother.  Goldsmith  Chandler,  who  came 
in  1838  or  ’39,  was  an  enterprising  man  of 
considerable  means,  built  several  houses,  and 
erected  the  first  tannery,  where  the  present 
woolen  factory  now  stands.  It  was  suffered 
to  go  down  between  1845  and  1848.  Mr. 
Chandler  died  here,  and  his  son  John  estab- 
lished the  present  tannery,  conducted  by 
Rudolph  Snyder.  Enos  Lewis,  now  aged 
eighty-seven  years,  settled  where  he  now 
resides,  east  of  Balbec,  prior  to  1840. 

Penn  Townslsip  was  the  first  organized  in 
the  county,  by  order  of  the  commissioners  at 
the  first  session,  November  8,  1836.  The 
election  was  held  the  next  month,  at  the 
house  of  Jonathan  Hiatt,  when  Ellis  Davis 
was  elected  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
David  V.  Canada,  constable. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was 
taught  in  1837  or  ’38,  in  the  log  house  where 
the  I’riends  held  their  meetings,  on  the  site 


of  the  present  cemetery  east  of  town,  by  Levi 
Johnson,  who  was  justice  of  the  peace  for 
twelve  years  in  Jackson  Township. 

The  first  reliofious  meetings  and  churches 
are  mentioned  on  a preceding  page. 

Balbec  (by  error  for  Baalbec)  is  a hamlet 
near  the  center  of  the  township,  three  miles 
north  of  Camden.  It  has  a fine  dry-goods 
store,  kept  by  Benjamin  L.  Dewees,  and  a 
smaller  one,  by  the  Eberly  Bros.,  and  a shop 
or  two  and  a postoffice. 

Winona  is  a similar  hamlet  a mile  or  two 
farther  north,  where  the  name  of  the  post- 
office  is  Fiat. 

The  United  Brethren  have  a neat  little 
church  building  about  a half  mile  east  of 
Balbec,  built  in  1864. 

The  Spiritualists,  for  a rarity,  in  1871, 
erected  a meeting-house,  or  “ hall,  ” 32  x 40 
feet,  about  a mile  and  a half  east  of  Balbec, 
where  they  hav^e  met  for  circles,  seances,  lect- 
ures, socials,  etc.,  having  a flourishing  organ- 
ization. At  one  time  it  is  said  they  had  as 
many  as  150  resident  believers. 

Penn  Township  contains  more  good  land, 
and  is  better  improved,  than  any  other  in  the 
county.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Sala- 
monie,  in  the  southwestern  part.  The  south- 
ern portion  is  gravelly  and  rolling,  while 
the  noi’thern  portion  contains  some  of  the 
finest  and  richest  prairie  lands  in  the 
State. 

A great  geological  curiosity  exists  two  to 
three  miles  northeast  of  Camden.  It  is  a 
range  of  gravel  hills,  the  two  highest  being 
probably  a hundred  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country.  They  are  known 
among  the  residents  as  “ Gardner’s  Hills,” 
but  geologists  regard  them  as  “ terminal 
moraines.”  It  is  very  nearly  the  water-shed 
between  the  Erie  basin  and  the  Ohio  River 
Yalley;  possibly  in  some  geological  age  it 
was  precisely  the  water-shed.  This  singular 
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deposit  of  gravel  is  accounted  for  by  tlie 
liypothesis  that  floating  masses  of  ice,  con- 
taining gravel  and  earth  from  their  primitive 
moorings,  and  driven  upon  the  water-shed 
by  northwestern  winds,  lodged  here,  melted 


and  dropped  their  earthly  freight  in  a 
This,  continued  for  ages,  would  make 
as  large  as  we  find  these. 

Springs  of  water,  with  traces  of 
occur  about  Gardner’s  Hills. 


iron  ore. 


Dunkirk  was  incorporated  in  June,  1869. 
The  commissioners  appointed  as  the  tirst 
trustees,  Samuel  Thomas,  William  Manning 
and  Daniel  Williams.  The  last  named  I’e- 
signing,  William  W.  Goodrich  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  May  2,  1870,  William  Milli- 
gan, Daniel  Williams  and  John  W.  Nixon 
were  elected  the  tirst  trustees.  The  tirst 
named  was  elected  president,  Israel  Allman, 
clerk;  Samuel  Thomas,  treasurer;  and  James 
A.  Keesure,  marshal.  The  first  ordinance 
was  dated  September  30,  that  year.  Elections 
of  officers  are  held  annually,  the  citizens  all 
voting  at  one  place,  although  the  town  has 
three  wards.  Under  the  administration  ot 
the  trustees,  the  streets  have  been  thoroughly 
graveled  and  sidewalks  made.  The  present 
board  comprises  William  Milligan,  President; 
J.  J.  Steward  and  John  B.  Mendenhall. 

The  public  school  building  at  Dunkirk  is 
a fine  two-story  brick  structure  situated  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  village.  It 
has  four  rooms.  Three  teachers  are  employed, 
the  school  is  graded,  and  kept  seven  months 
in  the  vear.  The  school-house  was  built  in 


HIS  village,  which  was 
known  as  Quin- 
cy,  is  located  on  section 
8,  in  the  northwest- 
ern  corner  of  Richland 
J Township  (fractional), 

# L on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati 

i p & St  Louis  Railroad,  on  a 

1 r beautiful  elevation,  and  has 

J ^ population  of  a little  over 

1 Decem- 

3^  ^ 1^5 1853,  by  Isaiah  Sutton. 

W.  G.  Sutton,  his  son,  platted 
North  Addition  July  12, 
1867,  and  July  6,  1868,  and 
^ W.  G.  Sutton’s  Addition  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1876, — acting  first  as  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  afterward  as  proprietor.  It  is 
the  only  village  on  the  railroad  whose  streets 
are  parallel  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
road,  being  twenty-seven  and  a half  or  twenty- 
eight  degrees  north  of  east.  Of  the  original 
plat,  Mr.  Isaiah  Sutton  donated  two  acres 
to  the  railroad. 
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1874,  at  a cost  of  aboi;t  $7,000,  including  in- 
terest on  bonds.  The  proceeds  of  tlie  sale  of 
the  old  school  building  were  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  building. 

CIIIIKCHES. 

The  Methoclut  Episcopal  Church  has  a 
menibership  of  230,  including  probationers, 
about  fifty  of  whom  were  received  during  the 
revival  in  the  winter  of  1886-’87,  under  the 
ministration  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Llewellyn,  who  has 
been  pastor  since  April,  1886.  The  present 
class-leaders  are  L.  M.  Robinson,  J.  M.  Eowen, 
R.  AV.  Risliop  and  Silas  Place,  besides  Mrs. 
J.  ]\[.  Bowen  who  is  the  leader  of  the  “ chil- 
dren’s class,”  organized  during  the  revival  of 
last  winter.  Stewards— W.  AV.  Payton,  L. 
M.  Fudge,  J.  B.  Mendenhall,  Racer  Bittles 
and  Frank  Littler.  Sundaj'-school  is  kept 
up  the  year  round,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  150,  and  AF.  AF.  Payton  superintend- 
ent. The  church  building  is  a frame,  40x50 
feet,  dedicated  in  1871,  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Hasty; 
but  the  needs  of  the  society  have  outgrown 
the  capacity  of  the  building,  as  well  as  of  the 
parsonage,  which  they  have  had  for  a number 
of  years.  The  Methodist  society  at  Dunkirk 
has  varied  much  in  its  periods  of  prosperity 
and  decline:  the  present  is^  a period  of  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  has  also  the  care  of  two 
other  classes,  one  at  Kingsley’s,  an  account 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  history  of  Black- 
ford County,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this 
volume,  and  the  other  is  the  one  at  Sugar 
Grove,  in  this  township.  In  the  latter  the  mem- 
bership is  about  forty,  besides  probationers. 
Class-leader,  Joseph  Hickman.  Stewards 
— Joseph  Hickman  and  John  Bell.  Sunday- 
school  during  the  summer;  Mr.  Hickman, 
superintendent.  The  house  of  worship  is  a 
well  finished  building,  erected  two  or  three 
years  ago,  at  a cost  of  $1,200,  and  located 
about  two  miles  southeast  of  Dunkirk. 


The  Methodists  were  organized  in  this 
vicinity,  of  course,  in  a very  early  day;  and 
in  1869,  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad 
and  the  rising  of  Dunkirk  as  a town,  the 
society,  which  had  mainly  centered  around 
Kingsley’s,  divided,  a large  portion  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  Dunkirk  church.  There 
is  also  a AFoman’s  Missionary  Society  at  Dun- 
kirk, auxiliary  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church. — The 
first  services  of  this  denomination  were 
held  in  the  Baptist  church  building  in  May, 

1885,  when  Rev.  Joseph  Langley,  of  Mun- 
cie,  preached,  and  from  that  time  on  dur- 
ing the  summer,  he  preached  occasionally 
on  week-day  nights,  at  the  Baptist  church. 
In  August,  1885,  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Baptist  church,  and  the  Dunkirk  Methodist 
Protestant  church  was  organized  with  seven 
members;  as  follows:  J.  J.  Stewart,  Rachel  A. 
Stewart,  his  wife,  and  daughter  Sadie  Stewart; 
A.  C.  Holly,  his  wife  Amanda,  and  his  mother, 
Sophronia  Holly;  and  Ruth  McKinney. 
The  officers  elected  were:  A.  C.  Holly,  class- 
leader;  J.  J.  Stewart,  class-steward.  Services 
were  held  in  the  Baptist  church  until  April, 

1886,  when  the}’-  removed  to  a hall,  by  the 
railroad,  where  a protracted  meeting  was  held 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Langley,  and  Rev.  AFilliam 
II.  Green,  and  the  membership  was  increased 
to  twenty-four.  Then  proceeded  to  elect  trus- 
tees, as  follows:  J.  C.  AFickersham,  N.  G. 
AFeaver,  J.  AF.  Racer,  J.  A.  Sullivan  and 
Richard  AFebster,  who  formed  a building 
committee.  Subscriptions  were  taken  up  for 
a cburch  building,  and  work  on  the  building 
commenced  in  August,  1886,  by  L.  C.  Shaw, 
contractor,  and  it  was  dedicated  January  2, 

1887,  by  Rev.  Stevens,  of  Adrian,  Michigan, 
College.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
nearly  $2,000,  and  the  building  is  50x32 
feet  in  ground  area,  with  a vestibule  9x9 
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in  front.  The  seating  capacity  is  over  300. 
Rev.  S.  S.  Stanton  has  tilled  the  pnlpit  since 
September,  1886.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
annual  conference.  The  officers  are  the  same 
as  those  mentioned.  A Sabbath-school  was 
organized  in  March,  1887,  which  now  has  a 
membership  of  some  175  enrolled.  The 
officers  are:  George  N.  Weaver,  superintend- 
ent; Mrs.  O.  N.  Cook,  secretary;  J 0.  Wick- 
ersham,  treasurer;  L.  C.  Shaw,  librarian;  Miss 
Blanche  Sharrett,  organist;  Miss  Blanche 
Shaw,  chorister;  Moderators — A.  C.  Holly 
and  Miss  Sadie  Stewart.  There  are  nine 
teachers  in  the  school. 

The  Baptist  Church  at  Dunkirk  was  or- 
ganized with  about  thirteen  members,  by  Rev. 
A.  Pavey,  a resident.  Joseph  Parker  and 
E.  Huffman  were  the  first  deacons.  Min- 
isters serving  since  have  been  Revs.  Kendall, 
Johnson,  Robinson,  Bicknell,  Rnpe,  Fritts 
and  B.  R.  Ward,  the  present  pastor  who 
resides  at  Miami,  Indiana.  The  present 
membership  is  about  100.  Deacons — Joseph 
Parker,  W.  B.  Wilson  and  R.  J.  Sutton. 
Sunday-school  is  maintained  all  the  year, 
with  average  attendance  of  about  a hundred: 
W.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent.  Their  church 
is  the  first  story,  45  x 60  feet,  of  a building 
whose  second  story  is  occupied  as  lodge 
rooms,  referred  to  more  at  length  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  in  No- 
vember, 1871. 

SOCIETIES. 

Dunkirk  Lodge.,  No.  '275,  F.  cff  A.  M., 
was  organized  May  29,  1861,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Isaiah  Sutton,  Worshipful 
Master;  Joseph  J.  McKinney,  Senior  Warden ; 
George  W.  Current,  Junior  Warden.  The 
books  show  a total  membership  from  the  first 
to  date  (April,  1887)  of  155.  The  j>resent 
membership  is  fifty-three,  and  the  officers: 


j Peter  W.  Bishop,  Worshipful  Master;  C.  P. 
Cole,  Senior  Warden;  Racer  Bittles,  Junior 
Warden;  W.  G.  Sutton,  Treasurer;  M.  D. 
Wood,  Secretary;  D.  S.  Wilson,  Senior 
Deacon;  J.  A.  Wilson,  Junior  Deacon;  and 
Beale  Banifold,  Tyler. 

Dunkirk  Chapter,  No.  J/.3,  li.  A.  M.,  was 
organized  October  20,  1870,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  George  H.  Moore,  High 
Priest;  Joseph  J.  McKinney,  King;  John  A. 
Henning,  Scribe.  In  January,  1886,  the 
membership  was  thirty.  Present  officers: 
David  S.  Wilson,  High  Priest;  William  D. 
Garr,  King;  W.  G.  Sutton,  Scribe;  P.  W. 
Bishop,  C.  H. ; I.  W.  Wingate,  Permanent 
Secretary;  C.  P.  Cole,  G.  A.  C. ; James  B.  Mc- 
Connell, G.  M.  3d  y.;  W.  H.  Rush,  G.  M.  2d 
V.;  Jehu  M.  Bowen,  G.  M.  1st  V.;  B.  Mani- 
fold, Treasurer;  William  A.  Whetsell,  Secre- 
tary; and  J.  A.  Wilson,  Guard. 

Dunkirk  Council,  R.  & S.  M.,  No.  Jj.2, 
was  organized  October  21,  1874,  with  James 

A.  Keesure,  T.  I.  M.;  William  Garland,  D. 
I.  M. ; and  William  N.  Current,  P.  D.  of  W. ; 
Present  membership  of  the  Council,  nineteen. 
Officers:  C.  P.  Cole,  T.  I.  M. ; W.  D.  Garr,  D. 

I.  M. ; Peter  W.  Bishop,  P.  D.  of  W. ; James 

B.  McConnell,  C.  of  G.;  W.  G.  Sutton,  Treas- 
urer; and  Beale  Manifold,  Rec. 

Dunkirk  I^odge,  No.  306,  1.  0.  0.  F., 
was  instituted  March  5,  1868,  bv  following 
grand  officers:  E.  H.  Barry,  Grand  Master; 
Phillip  Barger,  Deputy  Grand  Master;  Will- 
iam Burrows,  Grand  Warden;  C.  A.  Read, 

I Grand  Secretary;  J.  J.  R.  Jones,  Grand 
1 Treasurer;  J.  T.  Brotherton,  Grand  Guardian. 
The  first  officers  were:  W.  W.  Goodrich, 
Noble  Grand;  Daniel  Williams,  Vice  Grand; 
N.  W.  Crouch,  Recording  Secretary;  Har- 
I man  Connaday,  Treasurer;  J.  A.  Snlllivan, 
Secretary.  Appointed:  B.  Manifold,  Warden; 

J.  J.  Stewart,  Conductor;  H.  C.  Bates,  Inner 
Guard;  D.  P.  Todd,  Outer  Guard;  Thomas 
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McKee,  Right  Supporter  to  Noble  Grand;  S. 

A.  Kyle,  Left  Supporter  to  IS oble  Grand;  H. 
II.  Hannah,  R.  S.  S. ; Jacob  Troop,  L.  S.  S. ; 
J.  G.  Ridge,  Right  Supporter  to  Vice  Grand; 
G.  H.  Parker,  Left  Supporter  to  V^ice  Grand. 

Present  Officers:  Theodore  Bishop,  Noble 
Grand;  A.  J.  Llewellyn,  Vice  Grand ; Richard 
Allen,  Recording  Secretary;  B.  Manifold, 
Gorresponding  Secretary;  M.  S.  Cunningham, 
Treasurer;  John  Rees,  Sitting  Past  Grand; 
-I.  J.  Stewart,  Chaplain.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  forty-two.  Lodge  in  prosper- 
ous condition,  and  on  April  26,  1887,  the 
lodge  purchased  ground  for  a cemetery  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  William  G.  Suttoii’s 
farm  in  Blackford  County,  about  thirty  rods 
north  of  old  cemetery.  Contains  ten  acres  of 
ground. 

The  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  over  the  Baptist 
church  is  20x60  feet,  and  the  Masonic  Hall, 
along  side,  is  22  x 60  feet  in  area.  The  entire 
expense  of  the  building  was  about  $3,000, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
building  was  defrayed  by  the  two  lodges. 

The  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  has  very  handsome 
new  regalia,  costing  $175. 

Many  years  ago  the  Good  Templars  had  a 
society  at  Dunkirk,  which  went  down  in 
1875.  A strong  temperance  sentiment,  how- 
ever, still  prevails  here,  checking  the  en- 
croachments of  the  saloon.  Two  or  three 
saloonists  had  to  abandon  their  business  here 
on  account  of  a special  temperance  movement,  i 

Benjamin  Shields  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  No. '289,  j 
was  organized  February  7,  1884,  with  twenty- 
five  members,  and  J.  W.  Racer,  Commander; 
J.  A.  Sullivan,  Senior  Vice  Commander;  J. 

B.  Mendenhall,  Senior  Vice  Commander; 
James  Hubbard,  Adjutant;  B.  P.  Simmons, 
Officer  of  the  Day;  Joseph  Nunn,  Outer 
Guard;  W.  W.  Payton,  Quartermaster;  Will- 
iam Frank,  Chaplain.  The  Post  leased  a 
room  over  Keague  & Carl’s  blacksmith  shop. 


and  held  meetings  there  for  about  two  and  a 
half  years,  at  which  time  they  had  thirty- 
three  members.  Benjamin  Shields  was  the 
first  volunteer  from  Richland  Township  who 
was  killed  during  the  last  war. 

BUSINESS. 

The  D-Handle  Works,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  D-handles  for  spades,  shovels  and 
scoops,  was  originated  by  O.  D.  Gray,  in  the 
year  1880,  and  operated  by  him  until  1882, 
when  he  failed  in  business.  In  that  year 
Mr.  C.  P.  Cole  bought  the  works,  and  at  once 
went  to  work  and  put  up  new  buildings,  with  a 
ground  area  of  50  x 80  feet  for  the  factory,  and 
two  store  rooms,  16x24  feet,  and  18x80, 
respectively,  and  an  office  in  the  front  part 
of  the  last  mentioned  store-room.  He  also  put 
in  new  machinery  throughout.  The  works  are 
operated  by  an  engine  of  fifty-horse  power. 
The  factory  employs  an  averageof  twenty  men. 
He  has  a brunch  establishment  at  Camden 
which  gets  out  timber  in  the  rough, employing 
five  to  six  men,  and  one  at  Fairview  of  the  same 
nature,  and  employing  about  the  same  number 
of  men.  The  products  of  this  factory  find  a 
market  principally  at  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, though  they  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Birmingham,  England,  and  several  points  in 
Canada  being  among  their  purchasers.  They 
manufacture  about  onetenth  of  the  D-handles 
that  are  made  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  business  is  exclusively  wholesale. 
Mr.  Cole  has  built  the  business  up  entirely 
himself  since  coming  to  Dunkirk. 

The  Dunkirk  Elevator  and  Exchange  was 
commenced  by  the  present  proprietors,  Reese 
& Starbuck,  October  25, 1886.  The  business 
is  principally  in  grain.  Their  building  is 
40x60  feet  in  ground  area,  and  three  stories 
in  height.  Besides  the  ordinary  elevator 
fixtures,  they  have  two  burrs  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shorts  and  meal.  Their  business  is 
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at  the  rate  of  about  100  car  loads  of  grain  in 
a year.  The  sheller  and  cleaner  have  a capacity 
of  500  bushels  an  hour.  Elevator  has  a 
capacity  of  800  bushels  an  hour.  They  have 
a loading  capacity  of  about  600  bushels  per 
hour,  and  aim  to  elevate,  shell,  clean  and  car 
650  bushels  an  hour.  The  machinery  is 
operated  by  an  engine  of  twenty-four  horse- 
power. They  sliip  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  but  principally  to 
Pittsburg. 

Bishop  Bros,  and  P.  H.  Albright,  built  a 
saw-mill  at  Dunkirk  in  the  fall  of  1868,  which 
has  been  running  ever  since,  but  now  by 
Bishop  Bros.  only.  In  1870  a grist-mill  was 
erected  by  Bishop,  Beatty  & Co.  (P.  H. 
Albright);  in  1874  this  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, since  which  time  Bishop  Bros,  have 
managed  the  saw-mill,  while  the  old  grist- 
mill, in  the  fall  of  1886,  was  turned  into  a 
grain  elevator.  It  had  two  run  of  burrs,  for 
wheat,  and  toward  the  last  a run  for  corn. 
The  saw-rnill  has  a capacity  of  about  5,000 
feet  per  day,  generally  giving  employment 
to  five  hands. 

There  are  also  a planing-mill  and  hay-press 
at  Dunkirk. 

The  Milligan  House  is  kept  by  William 
Milligan,  the  oldest  hotel-keeper  in  Jay 
county.  In  1855-67  he  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  Pitman  House  at  Camden.  He  built 
his  present  hotel  in  1867,  and  it  has  a capacity 
for  about  thirty  guests. 

Ellis  Ullom  has  kept  the  Ullom  House 
(formerly  the  Holly)  since  April,  1885,  at 
which  time  he  came  from  Greenville,  Ohio, 
and  purchased  of  Hial  J.  Evans.  The  hotel 
has  sixteen  furnished  rooms. 

In  March,  1887,  the  Dunkirk  Gas  and  Oil 


Company  was  formed,  consisting  of  C.  P.  Cole, 
president.  Walker  Monroe,  secretary,  Edward 
Hoover,  Joseph  Zehner,  William  Foorman, 
II.  J.  Evans,  A.  L.  Gerton,  William  Manning, 
Kennedy  & Macy,  and  Weaver  <fe  Son.  The 
company  commenced  drilling  about  the  20th 
of  April. 

The  Dunkirk  Banner  is  discontinued. 

The  physicians  of  the  place  are  Drs.  G.  W. 
Fertich,  S.  S.  Selvey  and  John  W.  France,  all 
regular,  and  James  M.  Anderson  and  Na- 
thaniel Crouch,  independent. 

Among  the  physicians  of  the  past  have 
been,  John  M.  Crogan,  regular,  who  practiced 
here  about  eighteen  years,  dying  in  the  spring 
of  1887:  was  also  an  efficient  Sunday-school 
worker,  and  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Charles  Sherwood,  eclec- 
tic, after  practicing  here  a number  of  years, 
died  in  the  spring  of  1886. 

Those  practicing  law  at  present  in  Dunkirk, 
are,  J.  J.  Stewart  and  Joseph  L.  Carl,  though 
the  latter,  on  account  of  declining  health, 
does  but  little  in  this  line.  He  is  a native  of 
New  Jersey,  coming  to  Jay  County  in  1861, 
to  Dunkirk  in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  Has  held  sev- 
eral offices.  A sketch  of  Mr.  Stewart  is  given 
in  the  biographical  department  of  this  work. 

John  M.  Smith,  now  at  Portland,  and 
David  H.  Fonts,  now  at  Redkey,  once  prac- 
ticed law  at  Dunkirk. 

James  S.  Wilson  was  the  first  postmaster 
at  Dunkirk,  the  office  being  established 
February  28,  1856. 

We  are  under  special  obligations  to  Messrs. 
W.  G.  Sutton,  J.  J.  Stewart  and  W.  W.  Pay- 
ton  for  many  of  the  foregoing  items  of  history. 
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^SMALLER  TOWNS, 


EDKEY,  with  h population 
of  over  800,  is  an  enter- 
prising village  located 
mainly  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  23, 
Richland  Township, 
and  on  the  Pittsburg, 
& St.  Louis  and  the 
(fe  Western  railroads. 
The  succession  of  names  for  this 
point  is  about  as  folloM^s:  Half- 

way Creek  was  so  named  from 
being  “ half  way”  between  Port- 
land and  Muncie,  and  from  this  the 
first  postoffice  in  this  community, 
at  the  present  Redkey,  was  named 
Half-way.  It  was  established  September  19, 
1853,  when  Samuel  J.  Current  was  appointed 
postmaster.  The  original  town  plat  of  the 
present  Redkey  was  laid  out  by  W.  H.  Wade, 
surveyed  by  John  C.  Bailey,  and  named  MouTit 
Yernon.  On  the  approach  of  the  Pan  Handle 
railroad,  November  13,  1867,  James  Redkey 
laid  out  a much  larger  plat,  on  the  east  and 
north  sides,  and  the  place  was  named  after 


him.  Andrews’  Addition  was  laid  out  Sep- 
tember 26,  1872;  Evans’  Addition  April  4, 
1875;  and  Redkey’s  Second  Addition  January 
1,  1877. 

The  village  was  incorporated  in  September, 
1883,  and  the  first  board  of  trustees  com- 
prised S.  A.  D.  Whipple,  P.  I.  Paxson,  James 
Lyon,  Jacob  Crowell  and  Joseph  Crisler.  On 
the  29th  of  that  month  the  board  elected  Mr, 
Whipple,  president,  L.  H.  Zeigler,  clerk,  D. 
S.  Hopkins,  treasurer,  and  A.  C.  Horner,  mar- 
shal. James  Lyon  was  appointed  president 
in  1885,  and  J.  O.  Pierce  in  1886,  who  is  at 
present  serving  in  that  capacity.  Since  1885, 
Thomas  Bader  has  been  clerk.  The  present 
trustees  are,  J.  O.  Pierce,  president,  John  W. 
Redkey,  C.  W.  Watson,  John  M.  Buck  and 
P.  I.  Paxson.  Aaron  Fonts  is  the  marshal, 
and  Anthony  W.  McKinney  the  treasurer. 

The  town,  since  the  incorporation,  has  been 
greatly  improved,  especiallj'^  in  respect  to  the 
streets  and  sidewalks.  Hard,  flat  stone  from 
near  BlufFton,  Ohio,  is  used  extensively  for 
side-walks,  and  in  this  regard  the  village  of 
Redkey  excels  all  others  in  the  county.  A 
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fire  company  lias  been  organized,  of  which 
Isaac  Goe  is  captain,  and  J.  A.  Horn  and 
James  Lyon  hold  other  official  relations.  They 
have  a ffood  hand  engine  and  hose  cart. 

The  principal  fires  in  Redkey  have  been 
that  which  destroyed  Jay  Bros.’  elevator  in 
the  spring  of  1886,  when  about  $50,000 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  and  that 
which  consumed  Hart  & Brown’s  handle 
warehouse  in  October,  the  same  year,  when 
the  loss  was  about  $2,000.  Both  Iffies  were 
accidental.  Jay  Bros,  immediately  rebuilt,  j 

The  school  board  consists  of  William  I.  j 
Kern,  president;  Arminus  Davis,  treasurer;  j 
and  J.  S.  McKeunett,  secretary.  Of  the  | 
present  school-houses  one  is  a two-story 
brick,  built  in  1877,  at  a cost  of  $1,800;  one 
room  to  each  story.  The  other  is  a frame 
building,  erected  in  1884,  on  the  same  lot. 
J.  O.  Pierce  has  been  principal  for  the  past 
eight  years.  With  two  assistants,  they  take 
care  of  about  three  hundred  pupils.  The  school 
year  is  seven  months  in  extent,  but  it  is  only 
during  the  winter  months  that  school  is  also  j 
kept  in  the  frame  building.  The  long  period  j 
during  which  Mr.  Fierce  has  maintained  his  ' 
position  here,  and  his  present  popularity, 
speak  more  for  him  than  could  anything  else. 

The  Redkey  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Stock  Fair  Association  was  organized  in 
1882,  with  A.  W.  McKinney,  president,  and 
Joseph  Crisler,  treasurer.  The  association 
is  a stock  company.  They  leased  a tract  of 
ground  of  Mr.  Evans,  southwest  of  the  vil-  ' 
lage,  whereon  they  have  ever  since  held 
successful  annual  fairs,  the  scope  being  the 
same  as  that  of  county  agricultural  societies 
generally,  and  open  to  the  world.  Besides 
the  usual  sheds  and  stalls,  and  a race  track, 
there  are  upon  the  grounds  a floral  hall  and 
a hall  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  ex- 
hibits. The  present  officers  are,  John  A. 
Carder,  president;  A.  W.  McKinney,  vice 


president;  H.  A.  Andrew,  secretary;  Joseph 
Crisler,  treasurer;  and  J.  W.  Hoppes,  general 
superintendent. 

The  Redkey  Flax  Mill  was  established  by 
James  S.  McKennett,  the  present  proprietor, 
in  the  spring  of  1881,  when  he  erected  a 
building  46x60  feet  in  ground  area.  The 
works  now  consists  of  a full  equipment  of  flax 
machinery,  operated  by  an  engine  of  thirty- 
horse  power.  The  proprietor  ships  flax,  flax- 
tow  and  moss.  He  finds  a market  for  the 
bagging-tow  in  St.  Louis,  and  for  the  moss 
in  the  Eastern  cities. 

The  Redkey  Handle  Works  was  established 
in  July,  1883,  by  the  present  proprietor,  M. 
A.  Brown.  Until  August,  1887,  C.  B.  Hart 
was  associated  with  him.  The  main  buildinjr 

o 

is  30  X 72  feet.  The  shed  on  the  east  side  is 
14  x60  feet,  and  that  on  the  west  side  18  x 50 
feet.  The  warehouse,  erected  in  the  spring 
of  1886,  is  18  X 60  feet  in  floor  area.  Mr. 
Brown  manufactures  round  handles  for  forks, 
shovels,  hoes,  rakes  and  brooms,  his  market 
being  in  the  eastern  cities.  An  average  of 
twelve  men  are  employed,  who  turn  out  more 
than  a million  handles  in  the  year.  The 
timber  used  is  white  ash,  except  for  broom- 
handles,  for  which  bass-wood  is  used.  The 
handles  are  sawed  out  directly  from  the  logs 
in  the  rough.  Engine,  sixty-horse-power. 
Before  coming  to  Redkey,  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
spoke  and  handle  manufacturer  at  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned,  there  are  also 
a saw-mill  and  an  elevator  at  Redkey. 

The  Redkey  Gas  and  Oil  Mining  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  December,  1886,  as  a 
stock  company,  with  $5,000  capital.  A.  AV. 
McKinney,  president;  George  Edger,  secre- 
tary; and  M.  xi.  Brown,  treasurer.  They 
commenced  drilling  about  the  first  of  May, 
1887. 
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The  Kedkey  Banner  is  published  by  H. 
Oliver.  See  chapter  on  the  Press. 

Messrs.  Oliver  and  David  H.  Fouts  are 
practicing  attorneys  at  Redkey;  the  former 
lias  been  here  for  one  year,  and  the  latter  two 
or  three  years. 

Thomas  Dragoo  has  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  does  not  practice. 

The  present  physicians  are,  Drs.  G.  W. 
Shepherd,  regular,  whose  sketch  in  full 
appears  on  another  page;  M.  F.  Conner, 
regular;  B.  J.  Clevenger,  regular;  I.  T.  Sage 
and  F.  R.  Stiers,  eclectic.  Dr.  Conner  came 
here  about  1879  or  1880;  Sage,  in  1881; 
Clevenger,  1880  or  1881;  Siers,  in  1885. 

Among  the  physicians  of  the  past  have  been 
Drs.  John  A.  Henning,  eclectic,  who  was  a 
successful  practitioner  here  for  about  fifteen 
years;  also  followed  milling  and  farming,  etc., 
and  in  1881  or  1882,  went  to  Garnett,  Kansas; 
R.  P.  Davis,  regular,  1869  to  1879,  now  in 
Portland; Williams,  regular,  who  prac- 

ticed here  three  or  four  years  and  died  in  the 
army;  D.  C.  Harrison,  a good  surgeon,  from 
Ohio,  who  was  a drinking  man  and  finally 
committed  suicide  by  taking  chloral  hydrate. 

The  High-Street  Hotel  is  neatly  kept  by 
Joseph  Burgess,  who  has  been  in  the  hotel 
business  for  twenty-one  years.  Coming  here 
in  December,  1883,  he  found  this  house  badly 
run  down  in  its  reputation,  but  he  soon  made 
it  first-class.  His  sense  of  order,  neatness, 
and  promptness  is  very  high.  One  rare 
quality  he  has,  namely,  in  cold  weather  he 
keeps  a hot  fire  with  plenty  of  ventilation. 
Also,  his  distinct  utterance  evinces  him  to  be 
a man  of  determination  and  high  moral  cul- 
ture. 

The  Central  Hotel  has  had  several  names 
and  as  many  proprietors  during  its  existence. 
Since  March  16,  1887,  Albert  Clore  has  had 
the  management  of  the  Central. 

The  Bank  of  Redkey  was  established  Aug- 


ust 16,  1886,  by  Nathan  Cadwallader,  of 
Union  City,  Indiana,  and  George  N.  Edger, 
in  a fine  two-story  brick  building  which  they 
erected  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and 
High  streets,  at  a cost  of  about  $5,000,  in- 
cluding lot,  safe  and  fixtures.  The  office  is 
unusually  neat  and  beautiful.  The  individual 
responsibility  of  the  bankers  is  $100,000,  and 
tliey  do  a general  banking  and  exchange 
business. 

SOCIETIES. 

Half-way  Lodge  F.  db  A.  M.,  Ho.  ^98, 
began  under  dispensation  granted  by  Grand 
Master  John  B.  Fravel  May  26,  1863.  June 
17  following,  at  the  convocation,  Gen.  J.  P. 
C.  Shanks  was  the  Special  Deputy  Grand 
Master  for  the  work  of  initiation.  The  officers 
under  the  dispensation  were  William  JST.  Cur- 
rent, Worshipful  Master ; Henry  A.  Coons, 
Senior  Warden;  George  W.  Current,  Junior 
Warden;  David  M.  Norris,  Treasurer;  Thomas 
J.  Dragoo,  Secretary ; William  P.  Current, 
Senior  Deacon  ; John  C.  Norris,  Junior 
Deacon  ; George  E.  Coons,  Tyler.  The  other 
members  were  Elijah  E.  Harber  and  John  and 
Peter  Current.  May  25,  1864,  a charter  was 
granted,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  following 
month  the  following  officers  were  installed  at 
Farmland:  G.  W.  Current,  Worshipful  Mas- 
ter ; Henry  A.  Coons,  Senior  Warden  ; Henry 
O.  Current,  Junior  Warden  ; J.  W.  Current, 
Treasurer;  John  Current,  Secretary;  G.  E. 
Coons,  Senior  Deacon;  J.  C.  Norris,  Junior 
Deacon ; W.  P.  Current,  Tyler. 

The  worshipful  masters  from  the  first  have 
been  William  N.  Current,  G.  W.  Current, 
Thomas  J.  Dragoo,  James  McKinty,  John  A. 
Henning,  James  K.  P.  Current,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  G.  W.  Shepherd. 

The  present  membership  is  thirty-eight, 
and  the  officers  are : G.  W.  Shepherd,  Wor- 
shipful Master ; B.  J.  Clevenger,  Senior 
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Warden;  J.  C.  Andrew,  Junior  Warden  ; 
Elmer  DeArman,  Treasurer  ; M.  Bader,  Sec- 
retary ; George  Ertle,  Senior  Deacon ; John 
A.  Carder,  Junior  Deacon;  and  William  H. 
Richardson,  Tyler. 

Grant  Lodge  No.  335,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was  or 
ganized  September  2, 1869,  with  thirteen  mem- 
bers, and  the  following  officers:  R.  P.  Davis, 
Noble  Grand  ; J.  A.  Henning,  Vice  Grand  ; 
W.  C.  Pyle,  Recording  Secretary ; J.  H. 
Denton,  Permanent  Secretary  ; R.  A.  Andrew, 
Treasurer.  The  present  mem  bership  is  twenty- 
eight,  and  the  officers : J.  T.  Rees,  Noble 
Grand  ; E.  King,  Vice  Grand  ; A.  Mahan, 
Recording  Secretary  ; W.  C.  Pyle,  Permanent 
Secretary;  Isaac Keesure, Treasurer.  Trustees 
— M.  A.  Brown,  J.  M.  Crisler,  and  I.  T.  Sage. 
Value  of  lodge  property,  $1,000. 

Alexander  Trimhle  I^ost,  G.  A.  R.,  No. 
213,  was  organized  in  1883,  by  Mustering 
Officer  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  with  eighteen  mem- 
bers. The  first  officers  were  A.  J . Williamson, 
Commander  ; W.  H.  Richardson,  Senior  Vice 
Commander;  Joseph  Blackburn,  Junior  Vice 
Commander ; J.  A. Coons, Chaplain;  Isaac Goe, 
Officer  of  the  Day ; B.  F.  Paxson,  Officer  of  the 
Guard;  D.  C.  Harrison,  Adjutant;  G.  AV. 
Shepherd,  Surgeon ; M.  V.  Coons,  Quarter- 
master. The  present  membership  is  thirty- 
six,  and  the  officers : George  W.  Shepherd, 
Commander ; M^ilson  AVhite,  Senior  Vice 
Commander  ; John  Barnell,  Junior  Vice 
Commander  ; A.  W.  Roberts,  Chaplain  ; Mat- 
thew Atkinson,  Adjutant ; Isaac  Goe,  Officer 
of  the  Day  ; Ner  Gaunt,  Officer  of  the  Guard  ; 
J.  W.  Evans,  Surgeon;  M.  V.  Coons,  Quarter- 
master ; and  W.  H.  Richardson,  Assistant 
Inspector.  The  Post  meets  in  the  town  hall. 

By  considerable  efibrt,  especially  upon  the 
part  of  Mr.  James  Redkey,  the  village  has 
been  kept  as  a temperance  place.  First  the 
Good  Templars  had  an  organization  here,  in 
which  AVilliam  I.  Kern,  Robert  Andrew, 


Thomas  Dragoo,  S.  J.  Current,  G.  H.  Faulk- 
ner and  others  were  leading  spirits,  and  more 
recently  there  are  the  AVoman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  and  the  Young  Ladies’ 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  both  of  which 
meet  weekly,  and  keep  up  a lively  interest. 
The  official  members  of  these  are  Mesdames 
Mollie  and  Ella  Fiers,  May  McKennett,  Airs. 
John  Evans,  and  others. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — AAUien  Air. 
Evan  Evans  settled  here  in  1843,  he  found  a 
class  of  eight  members  meeting  at  James 
Ewing’s,  the  class-leader.  He  is  not  certain 
just  how  long  previously  the  class  was  organ- 
ized. Among  the  first  preachers  were  Revs. 
George  AV.  Bowers,  who  is  still  living  in  this 
part  of  Indiana,  Sales,  Campbell  and-  Black. 
The  preaching  was  at  Ewing’s  residence,  and 
afterward  also  at  the  residence  of  Air.  Evans. 
The  latter  soon  built  a hewed-log  school- 
house,  which  was  also  used  for  religious  meet- 
ings. The  next  was  a frame  school-house, 
now  used  for  the  Pan  Handle  depot,  and  finally 
the  present  fine  brick  church,  38  x 52  feet  in 
dimensions,  dedicated  in  1867,  by  Rev.  N.H. 
Phillips.  Its  cost  was  $3,500.  “Father” 
Asa  F.  Phillips,  who  has  been  class-leader  for 
fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  for  the  last  thirt}"- 
five  years  uninterruptedly,  being  now  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  is  leader  of  class  No.  1; 
Asbury  Roberts,  of  No.  2;  and  Samuel  Alanor, 
of  No.  3.  The  stewards  are  John  AV.  Redkey, 
Oscar  Current,  George  II.  Faulkner,  David 
Boots  and  Samuel  Manor.  James  Redkey, 
Daniel  B.  Sutton,  Thomas  Roberts  and  James 
Daugherty  are  local  preachers.  Sunday-school 
all  the  year,  with  about  175  in  attendance,  and 
John  AI.  Lake  superintendent.  In  connection 
with  this  church  there  was  also  organized, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  a AVoman’s  Foreign 
Alissionary  Society,  of  which  Airs.  AI.  E. 
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ii 

i Redkey  is  president.  There  are  at  present 

Joseph  Poach  settled  in  Pichland  Town-  ) 

■ 

>1 

) twenty-five  members,  who  are  actively  engaged. 

ship  in  1837,  and  died  in  Missiouri,  in  1866.  1 

{ The  Christian  Church  at  Redkey  was  or- 

Esquire  McKinney,  the  only  one  living,  was  f 

i i 

1 

1 

{ ganized  J nne  14, 187 1,  with  fourteen  members, 

justice  of  the  peace  from  1840  to  1852;  Mr.  > 

r« 

^ at  the  residence  of  W.  C.  Pyle,  who  was  also 

Cloons,  the  father  of  AYilliam  P.  Coons,  of  5 

ii 

5 one  of  the  first  elders,  the  others  being  John 

Pedkey,  settled  on  section  35,  was  a great  f 

if 

j E.  ]\IcGriff  and  James  Pinker.  The  first 

hunter,  killing  over  300  deer,  besides  several  J 

S deacons  selected  were  James  Anderson,  Will- 

bears,  and  brought  up  twelve  children.  He  s 

s iam  Morrical  and  George  Coons.  The  first 

died  December  4,  1865,  aged  about  sixty-  J 

a 

} ministers  were  Pevs.  Andrew  J.  Younce  and 

eight  years;  but  his  life  companion  still  sur-  ) 

1* 

J Jacob  Binson.  Yonnce  preached  two  or  three 

vives,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  living  5 

1 

) years,  and  then  Binson,  Alexander  Harrison, 

with  her  son  in  Randolph  County.  f 

1 

1 

t Abraham  Glentzer,  AYilliam  D.  Stone,  Mat- 

Other  early  settlers  were  James  Ewing,  ) 

1 

1 

) thew  Glentzer,  and  Benjamin  F.  Aspy,  of 

whose  house  was  the  earliest  headquarters  of  ! 

\\ 

? Geneva,  Indiana,  is  the  present  pastor.  Present 

Methodism;  John  Current,  long  since  de-  5 

' a 
1 

^ membership,  140.  Elders — W.  C.  Pyle,  John 

ceased;  John  Hoppes,  who  is  still  living,  east  } 

1 

a 

] W.  Ball  and  Levi  E.  James.  Deacons — John 

of  Redkey ; Robert  Andrew,  deceased,  whose  5 

1 

? Paxson  and  Joseph  AYhetsel.  Sunday-school 

wife  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr,  Sparr;  E.  M.  f 

i“I 

1 all  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of 

Croinley,  Ira  Sutton  and  Alfred  Guttridge.  J 

(i' 
1 ■ 

] 105,  and  John  B.  Paxson  superintendent. 

Evan  Evans,  who  came  in  1843,  is  still  a 5 

? The  house  of  worship  is  a frame  31x48  feet. 

hardworking  farmer  near  Pedkey,  aged  over  1 

1 

! 

1 built  in  1876. 

seventy  years.  ) 

M.  V.  Coons,  now  in  the  hardware  business  5 

I 

1 RICHLAND  TOWNSHIP. 

at  Pedkey,  was  the  first  white  male  child  born  f 

^ * 

5 The  pioneers  of  this  part  of  the  county 

in  Pichland  Township.  J 

5 were,  in  1835,  Lorenzo  Dow  Ilellard,  who 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught  5 

1 

{ settled  about  a mile  south  of  Pedkey,  was  a 

by  James  Ewing,  in  a log  cabin  in  the  south-  ? 

5 a great  hunter,  and  finally  went  to  California; 

western  part.  J 

5 Joel  AVilson,  who  remained  here  until  his 

Mr.  AYilliam  G.  Sutton,  from  whom  we  5 

ii 

J death  a few  years  ago;  in  1836,  J.  J.  McKin- 

have  obtained  much  of  the  history  of  Rich-  f 

!i 

5 ney,  who  is  still  living  at  Pedkey;  Benjamin 

land  Township,  and  especially  of  Dunkirk,  | 

5 and  Caleb  Manor,  both  deceased;  David 

remembers  that  when  a boy  he  saw  two  white  5 

j Manor,  still  living;  Isaiah  Sutton,  in  the 

women  approaching  his  father’s  residence  one  f 

1 

^ ■ 

( 1 

) vicinity  of  Dunkirk,  who  died  in  October, 

day,  whom  he  at  first  thought  were  Indian  } 

1 1 

s ^ 

1 1865;  AYilliam  Shrack,  his  brother-in-law. 

squaws,  as  he  had  scarcely  ever  before  seen  5 

) 1 

1 

f who  died  some  years  later,  in  this  township; 

white  women!  They  were  the  wives  of  Ira  5 

i " 

5 

) William  Pichardson,  who  moved  to  Iowa  in 

Sutton  and  Alfred  Guttridge,  coming  to  ? 

5 1855,  and  died  there;  William  McPelly  and 

visit  his  parents.  They  used  a compass  to  ! 

s* 

? John  Booth,  also  deceased;  James  Green  had 

find  their  way,  and  a tomahawk  to  blaze  the  J 

1 

) built  a cabin  in  what  he  supposed  was  Del- 

trees  so  they  could  retrace  the  way  home.  ) 

■ 1 

{II 

5 aware  County,  but  afterward  proved  to  be  in 

AYilliam’s  father,  Isaiah,  for  the  first  several  5 

i fl 

)l 

j Jay  County,  before  Joel  Wilson,  the  actual 

years  had  to  go  three  or  four  miles  south,  f 

4 

j first  settler,  arrived. 

making  his  road  as  he  went  along,  in  order  J 

} 1 

] ■ 

? • 

1 
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to  get  “ out  of  the  wilderness  ” far  enough  to  | 
lincl  a road  whereon  to  work  out  his  road  tax! 

One  day,  while  the  men  were  absent,  Mrs. 
Sutton  saw  a deer,  and,  though  she  had  never 
fired  a gun,  she  took  careful  aim  and  shot, 
killing  the  animal. 

Of  later  years,  both  Mr.  Isaiah  Sutton  and 
his  son  William  G.,  have  done  their  duty  in 
“ working  out  ” their  railroad  tax,  as  they  seem 
to  have  always  been  foremost  in  getting  a rail- 
road through  this  part  of  the  county.  See 
“Kailroads/’  in  miscellaneous  chapter. 

Samuel  Rook,  whose  widow  still  resides  in 
Dunkirk,  was  an  early  settler  in  this  township, 
and  a kind  of  doctor  and  surgeon  in  some 
cases  of  emergency,  bleeding,  setting  broken 
limbs,  etc. 

Richland  Township,  named  by  Benjamin 
Manor,  was  the  last  one  organized  in  the 
county,  the  first  election  being  held  at  the 
house  of  William  Richardson,  in  June,  1838, 
with  John  Booth  as  inspector.  James  Ewing 
was  elected  the  first  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  first  road  opened  led  from  Fort  Wayne 
to  Cambridge  City. 

Dougherty  & Daniel’s  Tile  Works  were 
started  in  1882,  by  Current  Bros.,  who  sold 
to  the  present  firm  July  22,  1886.  In  ground 
area  the  buildincrs  are  20  x 225  feet.  The 
company  turn  out  an  average  of  12,000  rods 
of  tile  per  year,  which  finds  a market  in  the 
vicinity. 

JEFFERSON  TOWNSHIP. 

The  first  settlers  in  this  township  came  in 
1834,  namely,  Aaron  Dillie,  and  Adam  and 
Joseph  Flesher.  The  last  named  died  just 
before  the  war.  In  the  autumn  of  1834  Joshua 
Hudson  settled  on  land  afterward  known  as 
Baker  Johnson’s  farm,  and  died  in  1837. 
John  West,  and  Daniel  Harford  came  about 
the  same  time.  In  November,  1836,  Peter 


I Dailey  and  William  Carpenter  settled  near 
Joshua  Hudson. 

Dailey  made  considerable  money  in  skins 
and  furs.  For  one  otter  skin  he  got  $8.50; 
and  raccoon  skins  were  worth  $1  a piece. 
He  and  Alexander  Stein  went  hunting  one 
day,  shot  but  six  times  and  killed  seven  deer. 
He  hunted  so  much  with  a certain  favorite 
horse  that,  though  turned  loose,  it  would 
stay  near  his  camp  until  he  was  ready  to  go 
home.  One  time  he  went  home  without 
taking  the  horse,  and  on  going  back  six  weeks 
afterward  he  found  the  faithful  animal  still 
making  the  camp  his  headquarters. 

During  the  year  1836  there  also  settled  in 
Jefferson  Township,  John  Steed,  William  and 
John  Nixon,  Jacob  H.  Sanders,  William  Hite, 
Peter  Lane  and  Jonathan  Van  Schack;  in 
1837,  William  Finch,  John  Bell,  Anson  Coul- 
son  and  John  Rhodes;  and  in  1838,  Timothy 
Stratton  and  Jacob  Kerns.  Coulson  is  still 
living  in  the  township.  Nixon,  Winters  and 
Dailey  remained  in  this  township  until  their 
death. 

The  township  was  organized  in  1838,  and 
Jacob  Sanders  was  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  John  Nixon  the  first  constable. 
The  first  election  for  a full  board  of  officers 
was  held  April  1,  1839,  at  the  house  of  Jacob 
Sanders,  with  Peter  Daily  as  inspector;  John 
Steed  and  Jacob  Sanders,  judges,  and  Peter 
Daily,  clerk.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons present  was  fifteen,  only  nine  of  whom 
were  voters.  A dispute  arose  as  to  the 
proper  heading  of  the  poll-book,  and  the 
election  was  postponed  for  two  weeks.  In  the 
interim  Peter  Dailey  went  to  Samuel  Ruth, 
Esq.,  in  Green  Township,  who  prepared  the 
poll-book  in  a proper  manner.  An  election 
was  subsequently  held,  but  the  names  of  the 
officers  elected  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Thomas 
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Athj,  an  Ii’ishman,  in  1838-’39,  in  a cabin 
known  as  Finch’s  School-house. 

The  township  contains  thirtj-six  sections 
of  land,  and  is  drained  principally  by  Brook’s 
Creek.  Tlie  soil  is  excellent  and  will  improve 
without  any  waste  land. 

New  Mount  Pleasant  was  laid  out  by  J.  H. 
Sanders,  March  2,  1838,  and  Sander’s  Addi- 
tion January  14,  1840.  He  named  the  place 
in  honor  of  a Quaker  meeting-house  of  that 
name  in  Ohio.  IVilliam  Hite,  the  first 
settler  in  the  village,  kept  the  first  tavern. 
Being  convicted,  on  one  occasion,  of  selling 
liquor  contrary  to  law,  he  reformed.  John 
Bell  built  the  second  house  in  the  village  and 
kept  the  first  store. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  this 
place  is  a frame  32  x 40  feet,  dedicated  in 
1856,  by  Kev.  C.  W.  Miller.  At  the  time  of 
organization  the  class  numbered  fifty-five. 

The  Christian  church  is  also  a frame, 
28  X 36,  built  in  1855.  The  congregation  has 
been  in  existence  here  since  about  1840,  most 
of  the  time  rather  limited  in  membership;  but 
it  now  counts  up  over  a hundred.  Dr.  T.  S. 
Shepherd  has  been  pastor  here. 

Powers  is  a village  on  the  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati & St.  Louis  Railroad,  laid  out  in 
1867,  after  the  trains  commenced  running. 
There  are  a few  stores  and  shops  here,  a post- 
office,  physician,  etc.  The  Christian  church 
at  this  place,  a neat  frame,  28  x 40,  was  dedi- 
cated June  6,  1880,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Jacobs. 

Elm  Grove  church,  on  section  1,  was  built 
in  1873,  on  a lot  donated  by  Elwood  Hiatt, 
and  is  used  jointly  by  the  German  Baptists 
and  United  Brethren.  It  is  a hewed-log 
structure,  24  x 28  feet.  There  are  now  thirty- 
three  members,  with  David  Harter,  Class- 
leader.  Rev.  P.  C.  Bechdolt,  Pastor. 

BEAR  CREEK  TOWNSHIP. 

In  1836-’38  this  was  one  with  Jackson 


Township,  and  the  first  settlers  of  the  latter 
are  sometimes  i-eferred  to,  therefore,  as  the 
pioneers  of  Bear  Creek  Township.  We  will 
endeavor  here  to  keep  up  a distinction. 

Uriah  Chapman,  and  his  brother  William, 
settled  near  the  middle  of  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ship in  1835,  and  resided  there  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  Uriah’s  residence  was 
on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Rev.  James 
Scott,  and  William’s  adjoined  on  the  west. 
Biram  A.  Pearson,  who  located  in  this  town- 
ship the  same  year,  moved  to  Missouri  about 
1860,  were  he  recently  died.  William  Vail, 
who  also  came  in  1835,  moved  to  Texas  in 
1883,  where  he  was  living  at  last  accounts. 

Jacob  Klinger  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  living 
pioneer  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  and  the 
next,  Jacob  Fifer.  Mr.  Klinger  once  paid  a 
gold  dollar  for  a bushel  of  corn,  took  it  to 
Marquis’  Mill  at  West  Liberty,  where  it  was 
ground  and  toll  taken. 

Enoch  Bowden,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
this  township,  was  one  of  the  associate  judges, 
and  died  in  1886,  in  this  township.  The  first 
Methodist  class  in  Jay  County  was  formed  at 
his  house. 

The  first  store  in  this  township  was  kept 
by  Lewis  K.  Byram,  at  Bloomfield,  near  the 
south  line,  on  the  present  Portland  and  Briant 
road.  The  first  postoffice,  called  Bear  Creek, 
was  also  at  this  point,  established  February 
7,  1840,  with  Mr.  Byram  as  postmaster. 
July  14,  1851,  the  office  was  moved  to  West 
Liberty,  where  W.  R.  Coldren  was  appointed 
postmaster.  The  next  year,  however,  it  was 
returned  to  Bloomfield,  but  it  has  since  been 
discontinued  there,  as  the  postoffices  at  Briant 
and  Portland  are  made  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  it. 

The  first  settler  on  the  Limberlost,  between 
William  Gibson  and  William  Chapman,  was 
Ira  Towle,  who  came  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
Three  weeks  afterward  Samuel  Towle  settled 
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beside  him,  and  ■within  the  next  year  or  two 
a large  nnmber  of  immigrants  located  in  the 
vicinity,  as  John  C.  Montgomery,  Harry 
Reed,  George  Axe,  M.  P.  Montgomery,  and 
Aaron  and  Thomas  Brown.  At  the  same  time 
Reuben  Montgomery  and  David  An  ties  settled 
near  them  in  M^abash  Township.  None  of 
these  are  now  living,  most  of  them  dying 
many  years  ago. 

Bear  Creek  Township,  including  the  present 
territory  of  Jackson  Township,  was  organized 
in  December,  1836,  at  the  house  of  John 
Pingry,  when  a board  of  officers  was  elected. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  at  Mack- 
lin’s  was  organized  probably  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  worshiped  in  a log  church  here 
until  about  1880,  when  they  erected  a neat 
frame,  35x40  feet.  The  membership  is  now 
about  sixty.  Class-leaders,  B.  B.  Boehm  and 
William  Smith  ; local  preacher,  Frederick 
Iliff.  Sunday-school  of  forty  pupils  all  the 
year.  A small  parsonage  exists  here.  Con- 
ference sits  in  August.  Among  the  former 
pastors  have  been  Revs.  James  Harrison,  E. 
Coon  and  S.  Stantoii.  Rev.  B.  F.  Sturgis  is 
now  serving  his  second  year  as  pastor. 

The  Christian  Oral  Ch'urch,  at  Bear  Creek 
Centre,  was  organized  about  1840,  with  about 
twenty  members,  by  Rev.  James  Scott,  still  a 
resident  at  the  place.  He  was  a preacher  here 
for  fifteen  years  afterward,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years.  The  first  elders  were  Christopher 
Schmuck  and  Thomas  Iliff’;  deacons,  lAilliam 
Chapman  and  James  Wheeler.  Present  mem- 
bership, about  thirty.  Elder,  Rev.  James 
Scott  ; deacons,  Monroe  A.  Glentzer  and  Jacob 
Fifer.  Sunday-school  during  the  summer, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  twenty. 
Meetings  were  held  in  school-houses  until 
about  1872  or  ’73,  when  a beautiful  frame 
church,  about  30  x 40  feet  in  size,  was  erected, 
at  a cost  of  $700. 


The  United  Brethren  Church  at 
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school-house,  on  section  3,  comprises  about 
thirty  members.  Class-leader,  Lewis  Houser. 
Sunday-school  during  the  summer,  superin- 
tended by  W.  H.  Whiteman.  The  society 
here  organized  many  years  ago,  worshiped  in 
a hewed-log  building,  declined  in  numbers  and 
disbanded,  and  in  1881  reorganized.  They 
intend  building  a church  this  year. 

The  Emanuel  (Hanlin)  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church,  on  the  south  line  of  the 
township,  is  built  on  a lot  donated  by  Henry 
Artraan,  and  was  dedicated  August,  1878,  by 
Rev.  A.  J.  Douglass.  It  will  seat  about  200. 
It  is  occupied  jointly  by  the  Lutherans  and 
Free  Baptists.  The  latter  organized  their 
congregation  here  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  ago,  and  have  had  as  many  as 
eighty  members  ; there  are  now  only  twenty- 
three  or  thereabout.  The  Sunday-school,  the 
two  churches  holding  it  in  unison,  averages 
over  a hundred  in  attendance,  and  is  superin- 
tended at  present  by  Lewis  Metzler.  He  and 
David  Antles  are  the  deacons. 

Union  Chapel,  Albright,  at  “ Saints’  Rest,” 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  was  a neat 
frame,  capable  of  seating  200,  dedicated  in 
1880,  and  burned  down  in  1884. 

Westchester  is  a hamlet  of  about  fifty  in- 
habitants, situated  on  a high  point  of  land  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  the  township.  The 
principal  institution  in  the  place  is  Griffith  & 
Montgomery’s  store,  where  Isaac  A.  Griffith, 
of  the  firm,  is  postmaster.  Houston  & 
McDonald  are  the  blacksmiths  ; the  school- 
house  is  a frame,  huilt  about  1868,  where 
thirty -five  to  forty  children  are  schooled  nine 
months  in  the  year. 

The  Congregational  Church  oi  Westchester 
is  the  immediate  successor  of  the  “First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Jay  County,”  organ- 
ized by  that  zealous  missionary.  Rev.  I.  N. 
Taylor,  July  12,  1841,  at  the  house  of  M.  P. 
Montgomery,  with  'ten  members.  It  was 
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knoM  U geograpliically  as  the  “ Limherlost 
Clnircli,”  being  situated  near  a creek  of  that 
name.  The  first  elders  were  Jacob  llosworth, 
]\[atthew  P.  ^Montgomery  and  Harry  Peed. 
The  clmrch  was  changed  to  Congi-egational  in 
1854,  at  which  time  tliere  were  nine  members. 
The  ])resent  membership  is  thirty-live.  Elders, 
Adonijah  Ilassan  and  Philip  Stolz  ; scribe, 
Samuel  Crierhardt,  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
original  record  of  the  Limlwrlost  Church. 
Sunday-school  is  maintained  most  of  the  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  sixty,  and 
William  Logan  is  superintendent.  Since  Rev. 
Taylor’s  time  the  pastors  have  been  Re^s. 
Luce,  Boggs,  Joseph  H.  Jones  twenty  to 
twenty-live  years,  ^farshall  W.  Diggs  about 
four  years,  and  Rev.  Fred  Stovenour  since 
1882.' 

The  original  church  building,  poetically 
described  and  pictorially  illustrated  in  Mont- 
gomery’s History  of  Jay  County,  was  erected 
in  1841,  the  first  church  in  the  county.  It 
was  burned  down  in  1862  or  '63,  but  a neat 
little  cemetery  still  marks  the  site ! The  present 
church  building  is  a mile  west,  at  AVestchester, 
is  a frame,  erected  in  1862,  and  will  seat  200 
persons. 

Rev.  Isaac  X.  Taylor,  the  founder  of  the 
above  church,  as  well  as  of  Liber  College, 
referred  to  elsewhere,  afterward,  in  1859  or 
’60,  moved  to  southwestern  Illinois,  obtained 
a divorce  from  his  wife,  moved  to  Nebraska, 
married  again,  and  was  living  in  that  State 
when  last  heard  from.  His  first  wife  resides 
in  Fort  Wayne,  as  does  also  his  son,  R.  S., 
who  is  a prominent  lawyer  of  that  place. 

The  ^Vestchester  Preparative  2feeting  of 
Friends  was  organized  September  10,  1874. 
Present  membership,  eighty-four,  including 
the  children;  minister,  J.  G.  Ross,  who  joined 
the  societj-  in  1876.  From  the  date  of  or- 
ganization to  February,  1887,  Cyrus  Stanley 
was  the  minister,  at  the  last  date  he  moved 


j AVest.  The  society  belongs  to  the  Portland 
; Alonthly.  Sunday-school,  with  an  average  at- 
' tendance  the  year  round,  is  superintended  by 
I AA^illiam  R.  Ilaliher.  The  meeting-house,  sit- 
I uated  a mile  west  and  a mile  north  of  AYest- 
j Chester,  is  a frame,  28  x 38  feet,  built  in  1875. 
j Antiville  is  the  name  of  a point  two  and  a 
! miles  south  of  Briant  and  four  and  a half 
I miles  north  of  Portland. 

I The  Burr  Oak  F vangelical  Association 
j have  a frame  church  on  the  road  between 
I Bloomfield  and  Briant,  erected  in  1876,  on  a lot 
; donated  by  Levi  Sagei’.  The  congregation  is 
I in  a flourishing  condition,  having  religious 
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I services  every  two  weeks,  and  a Sunday-school 
I every  Sabbath. 

I BRIANT. 

Even  this  village  must  have  a postolfice  of 
a different  name,  varying,  however,  in  but  one 
letter,  the  postoffice  being  Bryant.  The 
village  is  a creature  of  the  Grand  Rapids  & 
Indiana  Railroad,  on  which  it  is  situated,  and 
was  laid  out  December  8,  1871,  by  AYilliam 
McClellen,  AYilliam  R.  GilUim,  AY.  K.  San- 
ders and  AA'illiam  Carson.  North  Briant  was 
laid  out  October  6,  1873,  by  Ezekiel  Rowlett. 
The  two  plats  constitute  one  village,  the  pop- 
iilation  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  300. 

The  biisiness  of  Briant  is  carried  on  by  the 
following  gentlemen:  A.  T.  Lynch,  S.  Dixon, 
and  Cartwright  & Headington  (branch  of 
Portland  store),  general  stores;  G.  S.  Lewis, 
J.  S.  Miles  and  J.  S.  Robinson,  grocers ; J.  T. 
Miles  and  Olney  Whipple  (the  latter  the  post- 
master), drugs  and  notions;  Oliver  Karns, 
shoe  shop;  Kendricks  & AYilliams,  blacksmiths 
and  wagon  makers;  J.  T.  Hanlin,  Briant 
House;  AYilliam  J.  Townsend,  warehouse; 
Drs.  M.  A.  Glentzer,  J.  T.  Miles,  O.  S.  Abel 
and  James  G.  AYicks, — all  regular  except  Dr. 
Glentzer,  who  is  eclectic;  and  the  manufac- 
turers mentioned  presently. 


In  tlie  past,  Dr.  James  C.  Jay  was  a promi- 
nent physician  here  from  1844 to  April  9, 1881, 
when  he  died  from  disease  contracted  in  the 
army,  leaving  a wife  and  fonr  children.  He 
was  assistant  siirgeon  of  the  One  Hundredth 

Indiana  Infantry.  T.  G.  ^McDonald,  

Poling,  and  Joseph  Adams,  all  eclectic,  have 
also  practiced  here,  as  well  as  J.  L.  Munsell, 
regular,  some  three  or  four  years. 

Meinhart  & Sons  are  running  a large  saw- 
mill in  the  northern  part  of  town,  which  they 
bought  on  coming  here  in  the  fall  of  1873,  of 
Mr.  Rowlett,  who  had  erected  it  a short  time 
previously.  The  main  building  is  20  x 80, 
and  the  engine  thirty-five  horse- power.  They 
employ  five  men,  and  manufacture  lumber 
and  shingles. 

Winch  & Sons,  of  Fort  Wayne,  built  at 
Briant,  in  1880,  and  still  run,  a good  hub 
and  spoke  factory,  where  they  employ  ten  to 
twenty-five  hands,  eight  months  a year,  with 
a thirty-five-horse  power  engine,  and  turn  out 
about  150,000  worth  of  their  products  per 
annum. 

Henry  Huckeriede  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
brick  and  tile  factory,  which  he  built  in  1882, 
and  where  he  employs  three  hands  besides 
himself,  manufacturing  about  9,000  rods  of 
tile  per  year. 

The  public  school-house  is  a large,  two- 
story  brick  structure,  in  the  western  part  of 
town,  erected  in  1883-’84,  at  a cost  of  about 
$2,000.  Each  story  is  a single  room.  Two 
teachers  are  employed.  Enrollment  sixty- 
eight;  average  attendance,  forty-five. 

James  C.  Jay  Post,  No.  Jf.88,  G.  A.  P., 
was  mustered  February  26,  1887,  by  Mus- 
tering Officer,  J.  J.  M.  La  Follette,  of  Port- 
land, with  sixteen  members.  J.  T.  Miles,  Post 
Commander;  Benjamin  Fifer,  Senior  Vice 
Commander;  Joseph  Finney,  Jiinior  Vice 
Commander;  Oliver  Karns,  Officer  of  tlie  Day; 
J.  M.  Long,  Officer  of  the  Guard ; W.  R.  Pingry, 


Adjutant;  A.  B.  Woodward,  Quartermaster; 
Alex.  Miles,  Chaplain. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chtirch  at 
Briant  was  organized  about  1874,  with  four- 
teen members,  under  the  ministration  of  Rev. 
John  W.  Miller,  of  Buena  Vista,  Indiana,  who 
moved  here  the  same  year.  He  was  succeeded 

by  C.  S.  Finley,  Nathaniel  Frasier  and 

Herrald.  They  have  no  pastor  at  present. 
The  membership  comprises  only  ten  or  twelve 
voting  members.  Elders,  S.  P.  and  Michael 
Meinhart;  deacons,  W.  L.  Wickizer  and  Will- 
iam Houser.  The  Sunday-school,  superin- 
tended by  S.  P.  Meinhart,  averages  about 
forty-five  in  attendance.  The  church  building, 
31  X 60  feet,  frame,  was  erected  in  1876,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $2,000,  and  was  dedicated  May 
12,  1878,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Flelwigg,  D.  D.,  and 
Mr.  Delow,  both  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

. The  Weslegan  Methodist  at  Briant 

was  organized  in  1885,  under  the  ministrations 
of  Rev.  Aaron  Worth,  Presiding  Elder,  and 
Rev.  R.  M.  S.  Hutchins,  pastor,  a resident  of 
Briant  at  the  time.  The  present  pastor  is 
Mr.  Barnum,  of  Indianapolis,  who  preaches 
here  twice  a month.  Class-leader,  Esther 
Callahan.  Sunday-school  all  the  year,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  about  forty,  superin- 
tended by  John  Hart.  The  house  of  worship 
was  originally  built  as  a school-house,  in  the 
vicinity,  at  a cost  of  $600,  and  was  purchased 
of  the  district  by  the  Methodists,  and  moved 
upon  its  present  lot  at  the  west  end  of  town. 

PIKE  TOWNSHIP. 

In  the  fall  of  1829,  John  J.  Hawkins  built 
a small  camp  or  cabin,  on  the  northeast  qiiar- 
ter  of  section  11,  and  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1830,  he  moved  into  it  with  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife  Nancy  and  six  children — 
four  boys  and  two  girls.  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
followed  by  Thomas  J.  Shaylor  in  1830,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ridley,  in  1831.  She  had  been 
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the  wife  of  six  husbands,  and  after  a time 
married  the  seventli  hushand  and  settled  in 
Randolph  County.  John  S.  Mays,  George 
Rickel  and  TIenry  Welsh  came  in  1833; 
George  Hardy,  M'^m.  Bunch  and  Eli  Long- 
necker  in  1834,  and  William  Clark  in  1835. 
J.  A.  "Ware,  John  Kidder,  and  George  and 
Henry  Harford  in  1837.  Mr.  Hawkins  died 
March  16,  1832. 

Mays  lived  in  this  township  until  his  death, 
about  1879.  Longnecker  also  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  here,  as  also  Clark  and 
Ware, — the  latter  about  twenty  years  ago, 
perhaps. 

Jacob  Sutton,  an  early  settler  who  died  here 
in  1886,  used  to  relate  that  one  night  soon 
after  he  came  here  his  dog  became  alarmed. 
He  saw  in  front  of  the  house  some  animal, 
and  shot  it  while  in  the  house.  It  proved  to 
be  a wolf,  and  the  shot  had  broken  its  back. 
The  excited  dog  caught  it  and  would  not  let 
go  until  he  dragged  it  into  the  house,  where 
it  was  killed. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  father,  Samuel  Sutton,  is  still 
living  in  this  township,  nearly  ninety  years 
of  age,  making  his  home  among  his  children. 
Abraham  C.  is  a brother  of  the  latter. 

5 Pike  Township  was  named  and  organized 
5 in  1837,  and  the  next  year  the  trustees  were 
c John  S.  Mays,  John  West  and  Whipple  Cook. 
} Henry  Welsh  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace. 
( The  first  school-house  was  built  on  John 
j Kidder’s  farm,  and  Miss  Lucetta  Kidder 
(afterward  Mrs.  Waldo)  taught  the  first  school, 
commencing  July  1,  1840.  The  first  tavern 
was  kept  by  Abraham  C.  Sutton,  on  his  farm 
near  Blufi’  Point.  The  first  sermon  ever 
preached  in  J ay  County  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Robert  Burns,  a Methodist,  at  the  Hawkins 
cabin,  in  the  fall  of  1832. 

Antioch,  on  the  west  side  of  sections  11 
and  14,  was  surveyed  for  a village  by  Amos 
Hall,  David  Frazee  and  C.  H.  Clark.  Mr. 


Clark  named  it  after  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio. 
Peter  Coldren  kept  the  first  store.  There  are 
now  in  the  place  Harkins  & Ashley’s  saw- 
mill, Nathaniel  Skinner’s  grocery,  and  eleven 
residences.  Near  by,  on  section  15,  is  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  building,  erected 
in  1884,  30  x 42  feet  in  dimensions,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Presiding  Elder  Birch.  The  society 
was  organized  in  1883,  with  only  six  members, 
which  have  since  been  increased  to  twenty- 
two,  in  full  connection.  Class-leader,  Lyman 
Beebe  ; stewards,  Lyman  Beebe,  F.  M.  Bickel 
and  Ulysses  Hall.  Sunday-school  is  kept  up 
all  the  year,  with  Mr.  Beebe  as  superintendent. 
Present  pastor.  Rev.  S.  J.  Mellinger,  who 
resides  in  Portland. 

Formerly  there  was  a postoftice  at  Antioch, 
named  Hawkins. 

Boiindai’y  City,  near  the  center  of  the 
township,  was  laid  out  January  4,  1854,  by 
Daniel  Hiester  and  John  Langel.  The  post- 
oftice had  been  established  there  Maj'  11, 1852, 
with  Daniel  Hiester  as  postmaster,  which 
office  he  still  holds.  He  is  still  also  the 
principal  business  man  of  the  place.  The 
great  two-story  brick  store  and  warehouse  is 
kept  by  D.  Hiester  & Sou;  formerly,  Daniel 
G.  was  the  “ son,”  and  since  1883  Henry  has 
been  the  partner.  The  senior  Hiester  also 
owns  the  Boundary  City  Flouring  Mills, 
which  was  built  in  1878,  and  commenced 
running  the  following  spring.  Its  cost  was 
about  $9,000.  There  are  two  run  of  burrs 
for  wheat,  one  for  middlings  and  one  for  corn, 
besides  a set  of  rollers,  which  were  put  in 
during  the  year  1886.  The  capacity  of  the 
mills  is  about  forty  barrels  of  flour  per  day. 

W.  H.  Whipple  owns  the  saw-mill,  which 
was  built  in  1879,  by  H.  Losch.  James  Bird 
owns  the  tile  factory.  Dr.  Philip  Dicks  is 
the  physician.  Vynul  Arnett,  who  moved 
here  from  Jay  City  last  spring,  keeps  an 
hostelry. 
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SMALLER  TOWNS. 


The  Reformed  Church  of  Boundary  City 
was  organized  at  the  residence  of  Daniel 

O 

Hiester  May  10,  1846,  by  Bev.  Reuben  Good, 
a missionary  from  Tiffin,  Ohio,  with  about 


j eighteen  members;  and  the  name  was  “ St. 


Paul’s  German  Reformed  Church.”  The  first 
elders  were  Daniel  Hiester  . and  Coonrod 
Frickel,  and  the  deacons,  Isaac  Decker  and 
John  Langel.  For  the  first  two  years  they 
met  in  private  houses,  and  then  erected  a log 
church,  which  is  still  used;  it  is  now  covered 
with  siding,  making  it  appear  like  a frame 
structure.  The  present  membership  numbers 
fifty-six.  Present  elders,  Daniel  Hiester  and 
David  K.  Knoll;  deacons,  Henry  Hiester  and 
Archibald  McFarland;  Rev.  L.  B.  Clayton,  of 
Salatnonia,  pastor.  Sunday-school  is  sustained 
throughout  the  year,  with  an  attendance  of 
fifty  in  the  winter  and  more  in  the  summer: 
Henry  Hiester,  superintendent.  The  pastors 
of  the  past  have  been  Revs.  Thomas  Winters, 
Jacob  AVeaver,  J.  C.  Colliflower,  D.  R.  Taylor 
and  J.  Stuck. 

Blntf  Point,  on  sections  20  and  21,  was  laid 
out  in  1854,  by  L.  J.  Bell,  I.  N.  Taylor  and 
AY.  H.  Montgomery.  It  was  at  first  called 
Iowa.  December  17,  1840,  a postoffice  was 
established  here,  named  Van,  and  David  Gar- 
ringer  was  the  first  postmaster.  In  1853  the 
name  of  the  office  was  changed  to  Bluff  Point. 
The  present  postmaster  is  A.  F.  Clapp,  who 
also  keeps  a general  store;  has  had  the  office 


since  the  spring  of  1886.  C.  A.  Bochoven 


also  keeps  a general  store.  Dr.  I.  N.  Rarick, 
who  formerly  practiced  his  profession  about 
two  miles  south  of  this  place,  has  for  the  past 
eight  years  been  a resident  here,  practicing 
medicine. 

There  is  a new  brick  school-house  at  Bluff 
Point,  erected  in  the  fall  of  1886,  at  a cost  of 
something  over  a thousand  dollars.  About 
seventy-five  pupils  attend  school  there. 


Collett  is  a small  railroad  village  laid  out 


on  section  7,  February  13,  1872,  by  John 
Collett,  now  deceased.  Thomas  J.  Finch  has 
been  the  postmaster  since  1885.  A.  H.  Finch 
keeps  a general  store,  erecting,  during  the 
spring  of  1887,  the  largest  building  in  the 
place  for  his  business;  it  is  a frame,  22  x 80 
feet  in  dimensions.  S.  T.  Michael  is  the 
grocer.  Isaac  P.  Finch,  since  1883,  has  been 
the  proprietor  of  the  saw-mill,  employing 
three  hands  most  of  the  time.  John  Bech- 
dolt,  since  1884,  has  run  the  tile  factory  by 
steam  power.  There  are  about  fifteen  resi- 
dences in  Collett  at  present. 

Zion  Chapel,  of  the  United  Brethren  church 
(at  first  called  Pleasant  Hill  Church),  at  Col- 
lett, was  organized  possibly  as  early  as  1850. 
At  present  there  are  about  126  members. 
Class-leader,  A.  J.  Ashley.  Sunday-school 
all  the  year,  with  about  seventy-five  attend- 
ants, and  Marion  Jack,  superintendent. 
Pastor,  P.  C.  Bechdolt.  Their  house  of  wor- 
ship is  a frame,  32  x 40  feet,  costing  $1,000, 
and  dedicated  March  24,  1878,  by  Bishop 
Dixon. 

Zoar  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  sec- 
tion 18,  is  a frame  structure,  32x40  feet, 
erected  in  1868,  at  a cost  of  $1,600.  It  suc- 
ceeds a log  church,  which  was  built  in  1852, 
and  in  1868  moved  upon  Mr.  Bickel’s  place 
for  a cooper  shop,  where  it  still  stands.  At 
one  period  the  congregation  worshiping  at 
this  place  was  the  most  flourishing  Methodist 
society  in  the  county,  and  the  Sunday-school 
the  largest.  The  present  membership  is  forty- 
two,  in  full  connection.  Class-leader,  Syl- 
vester Ross.  Stewards,  Thomas  Hudson 
and  Parley  Glenn.  Pastor,  Rev.  Forkner,  of 
Redkey.  Sunday-school  half  the  year,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  sixty,  superintended 
by  Orange  Pierce. 

The  Friends'  Church,  near  Bluff  Point, 
was  organized  in  1876,  with  about  thirty 
converts:  there  are  now  sixty.  Overseers, 
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John  Collins,  Sarah  Collins  and  Zeno  C. 
TharjDe.  Sunday-school  about  five  months 
in  the  year,  with  thirty-five  to  forty  pupils. 
They  meet  in  a log  house  called  “ The  Cabin,’’ 
originally  a dwelling-house,  a half  mile  south 
and  three-fourths  of  a mile  west  of  Bluff 
Point. 

Otterhein  United  Brethren  CJmrch,  on 
section  28,  is  built  on  a lot  donated  by  Aaron 
Bisell,  and  was  dedicated  in  1873.  It  is  a 
frame,  and  will  seat  250.  There  are  now 
about  forty  members.  Class-leader,  William 
Whitenack,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school,  which  averages  about  forty  in 
attendance,  during  the  summer.  Pastor,  Pev. 
George  H.  Bonnell,  of  Collett. 

Mr.  Bonnell  has  resided  in  this  township 
ever  since  he  was  a few  months  old.  His 
father,  William  Bonnell,  immigrated  to  Pike 
Township  in  the  fall  of  1838,  settling  upon  a 
farm  southeast  of  Collett,  and  dying  in 
August,  1879. 

Day’s  Creek  Free-AVill  Baptist  church  in 
the  southern  part  of  Pike  Township,  was  or- 
ganized April  17,  1873,  by  Rev.  Asa  Pierce, 
with  a membership  of  about  twelve.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  O.  E.  Dickinson,  Pres- 
ident of  Ridgeville  College.  Elihu  Hodge 
is  the  class-leader.  The  congregation  has  a 
very  fine  brick  church,  32x44  feet  in  size, 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  section  29,  on  land 
donated  by  Norman  Lynch.  The  cost  was 
$1,400,  besides  much  labor  not  charged  for. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  furnished  church  edifices 
in  the  county. 

New  Pittsburgh  is  an  old  point  at  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Pike  township. 


SALAMONIA. 


This  neat,  enterprising  little  village  of 
180  in  habitants  is  situated  neat  the  middle 
northern  portion  of  Madison  Township,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county.  It  was  laid 


out  January  6,  1839,  as  Lancaster,  by  Henry 
Abel  and  Benjamin  Goldsmith,  and  surveyed 
by  Daniel  W.  McNeal;  but  October  6,  1876, 
when  the  citizens  voted  in  favor  of  incorpora- 
tion, the  najne  was  changed  to  Salainonia,  to 
conform  to  the  name  of  the  postoffice.  James 
White  and  George  Stamps  laid  out  the  East 
Addition  August  30,  1854. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  were  John  B. 
A.  Rants,  president;  Benjamin  F.  Harter  and 
Christian  Messner;  clerk,  G.  W.  Brake; 
treasurer,  Lewis  Beard.  The  present  trustees 
are:  D.  T.  Skinner,  president;  Samuel  Benn 
and  A.  C.  Warnock;  clerk,  W.  P.  Beard; 
treasurer,  Frederick  Messner;  marshal,  J.  T. 
Ehrhart.  They  have  a very  nice  town  hall 
seated  for  300  people. 

Salainonia  postoffice  w^as  established  in 
1852,  and  G.  W.  Abel  was  the  postmaster  for 
many  years. 

Business  Men. — Brake  & Beard,  general 
store,  which  is  indeed  a magnificent  one;  Dr. 


David  T.  Skinner,  drugs,  groceries,  and 


notions;  G.  F.  Messner,  shoe  store  and  shop; 
W.  J.  Kraner,  harness;  Wehrly  & Ehrhart, 
undertakers;  William  Gimbel  and  Matthias 
Bishop,  blacksmiths;  George  A.  Kraner, 
tanner,  bought  his  tannery  eighteen  years  ago 
of  Matthew  Atkinson,  who  now  lives  in  Red- 
key;  W.  P.  Wehrly,  saw-mill;  George  Theu- 
rer,  the  obliging  postmaster;  Drs.  D.  T. 
Skinner,  eclectic,  and  James  A.  Hutchison, 
regular,  physicians;  Elihu  Richards,  National 
Hotel;  no  saloon. 

The  School-house  was  built  in  1877,  frame, 
24  X 36  feet,  two  stories  high,  at  a cost  of 
$1,000,  where  the  average  attendance  last 
year  was  nearly  fifty,  enrollment,  sixty.  The 
first  school  board  of  trustees  was  appointed 
June  1,  1877,  and  organized  three  days 
afterward  by  alloting  a three-year  term  to  W. 
P.  Beard,  two  years  to  George  A.  Kraner  and 
one  year  to  John  G.  Myers,  and  electing 
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them  president,  treasurer  and  secretary  in  the 
order  named.  The  present  board  comprises 
A.  J.  Brake,  president;  B.  F.  Harter,  secre- 
tary; and  Elihu  Ricliard,  treasurer. 

The  Reformed  Church  at  Salamonia  was 
organized  in  1883,  with  about  twenty-six  mem- 
bers, which  have  been  increased  to  ninety-five. 
The  elders  at  tbe  time  of  organization  were 
Christopher  Shawver  and  Josiah  Corle;  dea- 
ons,  Jacob  Shawver  and  John  S.  Long. 
Present  elders,  William  Fickle  and  W^illiam 
Stone;  deacons,  Hoah  Bibler  and  Simon 
Rains.  Sunday-school  is  maintained  during 
the  summer,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  eighty-five,  of  whom  the  present  super- 
intendent is  William  Fickle.  The  church 
building  was  erected  in  1886,  frame,  34x60, 
at  a cost  of  $1,600,  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  town.  The  Reformed  church  was  first 
introduced  into  Jay  County  in  1844,  at 
which  the  chui’ch  at  Boundary — see  Pike 
Township — was  organized. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Clayton,  who  organized  the 
church  at  Salamonia  and  has  ever  since  been 
its  faithful  pastor,  was  born  in  Shelby  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1830,  where  he  grew  iip  to  man- 
hood. At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he  went 
to  Miami  County,  and  subsequently  to  other 
places,  in  that  State,  and  then  to  Farmland 
and  Union  City,  Randolph  County,  Indiana, 
and  since  the  spring  of  1886  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Salamonia.  He  is  also  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  church  at  Boundary. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  w'as 
organized  in  1858  or  ’59,  with  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  members,  under  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  Philip  Lockel.  Ministers  serving  since 
that  time  have  been  Revs.  Kreider,  Benzen, 
F.  W.  Franke,  Feger,  and  Joseph  Wolf,  the 
present  pastor,  who  has  just  changed  his  resi- 
dence from  Stone  Ridge  to  Fort  Recovery, 
Ohio.  Revs.  Lockel,  Kreider,  Benzen  and 
Franke  resided  at  Salamonia.  The  present 


membership  of  the  church  is  over  200. 
Elders — Jacob  Kull  and  Andrew  Dietz; 
trustees — Philip  Leonhart,  Asa  Kantner  and 
Henry  Yager.  Sunday-school  of  about  forty 
pupils  is  maintained  during  the  summer, 
with  Frederick  Wagner  as  superintendent 
most  of  the  time.  Secretary  of  the  church, 
William  Heuss.  The  house  of  worship, 
26 x 40  feet,  frame,  was  built  in  1868,  but  was 
not  completed  for  several  years.  Meetings 
were  held  in  it  for  nearly  two  years  before  it 
was  plastered,  and  nearly  four  years  before  it 
was  seated.  It  is  just  south  of  the  village. 
They  have  a nice  parsonage  in  Salamonia. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chmrch  was 
organized  many  year's  ago,  built  Wesley 
Chapel,  a frame  35  x 40  feet,  a mile  east  of 
town,  about  1865,  and  their  present  church, 
a beautifrrl  frame  structure  in  the  southern 
part  of  Salamonia,  in  1878,  at  a cost  of  $2,200. 
Across  the  road  east  of  it  is  a beautiful  ceme- 
tery of  about  an  acre  and  a half,  nearly  cover- 
ed with  gr’aceful  tombstones.  The  present 
church  membership  is  fifty-two,  with  L.  W. 
Lemasters,  Jr.,  class-leader;  stewards,  Daniel 

Helms,  C.  Cope  and Hari’ofF.  Sunday- 

school  with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy 
or. more,  is  superintended  by  L.  W.  Lemasters, 
Jr.  Local  preachers,  L.  W.  Lemasters,  Sr. 
and  Isaac  N.  Castle.  Wesley  Chapel  was 
built  on  a lot  donated  by  Isaac  Rants,  and 
shortly  after  the  new  church  was  built  it,  the 
chapel,  was  sold  and  removed. 

The  Chtirch  of  Christ  was  organized  about 
1851,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wiley;  and  ministers 
serving  since  his  daj'^  have  chiefly  been — 
Elders  Joshua  D.  Wright,  T.  M.  Bernan, 
Barnhill  Polly,  Aaron  Adams,  Dr.  Richard 
Harter,  William  Smith  and  Joseph  G.  Harter, 
The  last  named  has  preached  for  the  church 
here  at  times  along  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Harter  are  residents. 
Dr.  Richard  Harter,  father  of  Joseph  G., 
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resided  on  tlie  old  homestead  two  miles 
northeast  of  Salamonia  until  his  death  in 
1873.  The  present  membership  is  about 
seventy-five.  Local  elders — Joseph  G.  Flarter 
and  J udson  Bailey;  deacons — B.  Harter, 

Amos  Mitchell  and  Jacob  Bibler,  Sr.  Sunday- 
school  is  sustained  during  the  summer,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  a hundred.  II.  H. 
Atkinson  is  superintendent.  Revs.  J.  G. 
Harter  and  William  Smith  devote  each  every 
fourth  Sunday  to  this  congregation.  Their 
house  of  worship,  frame,  30x40  feet,  was 
built  in  1861,  at  a cost  of  about  $800.  Pre- 
vious to  that  date  they  held  their  meetings 
in  school-houses. 

THE  TOWNSHIP. 

The  township  in  which  Salamonia  is  situ- 
ated is  called  Madison.  The  first  settlers 
were  AVilliam  F.  Denney  and  John  Eblin,  in 
November,  1831.  The  former  lived  upon  the 
land  he  entered  for  a quarter  of  a century  or 
more,  when  he  died,  having  done  his  part 
toward  the  development  of  the  county  by 
opening  a large  farm.  Eblin  also  cleared 
a fine  farm,  then  moved  into  the  Osage 
country,  in  Missouri,  where  he  lost  his  pro- 
perty on  account  of  being  a Union  man.  He 
fled  to  Iowa,  where  he  died  in  1863. 

In  1832  came  William  Isenhart,  who  three 
or  four  years  ago  moved  to  Union  City,  In- 
diana, and  Abraham  Lotz,  who  became  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  county;  but  during 
the  war  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Fort  Re- 
covery, where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
His  son,  Jacob  E.,  is  the  oldest  resident  of 
Jay  County  now  living  in  Wayne  Township. 
In  1833  John  Fox,  John  Haynes,  Henry 
Crowell  and  Edward  Bell  Wotten  settled  in 
this  township.  The  year  1834  added  William 
Money  and  Benjamin  Goldsmith  to  the  set- 
tlement. About  a year  ago  Money  moved 
to  Kansas,  but  he  still  owns  his  farm  here. 
Goldsmith  moved  away  many  years  ago. 


Conaway  Stone  settled  here  for  a short  time, 
about  1832  perhaps,  but  soon  moved  across 
into  Noble  Township.  During  the  year  1835 
there  came  Jonathan  Hugh,  who  still  lives 
here,  John  Wotten,  who  soon  moved  into 
Noble  Township  and  finally  to  Iowa,  and 
Thomas  White,  who  remained  here  until  his 
death  in  1855. 

Later  settlers  were,  John  McLaughlin,  who 
died  in  Salamonia  in  1860,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years;  William  McLaughlin  and  Henry 
Glassford,  who  moved  into  Noble  Township, 
where  they  died;  Hugh  McLaughlin,  who 
died  in  1885;  Thomas  Atkinson,  who  died  in 
October,  1885,  oyer  ninety  years  of  age;  Paul 
Beard,  who  died  in  Greenville,  Ohio,  over 
ninety- three  years  of  age;  and  Henry  Abel, 
who  arrived  September  20,  1838,  and  died 
here  in  September,  1858.  He  entered  the 
land  where  Salamonia  now  stands. 

Ed.  Bell  Wotten,  mentioned  above,  taught 
ill  1835,  in  his  own  house  in  this  town- 
ship, on  the  farm  of  James  Rines,  a subscrip- 
tion school,  the  first  in  the  county;  and  f 
Abraham  Lotz  established  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  the  county,  in  this  township.  He 
was  also  the  first  justice  of  the  peace.  John 
Fox  was  the  first  constable.  The  first  election 
in  the  township  after  its  permanent  organi- 
zation, was  held  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Goldsmith,  in  1838.  William  Martin  opened 
a store  in  1835-’36,  and  Abraham  Lotz  built 
a grist-mill  in  1837,  both  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Salamonia. 

The  first  road  opened  in  the  township  led 
from  Mr.  Lotz’s  to  Fort  Recovery. 

Salem  (Jordan  P.  O.,)  on  the  south  line  of 
the  township,  where  sections  33  and  34  join, 
was  laid  out  June  4,  1837,  by  E.  G.  and  J. 

G.  Campbell.  A store,  a shop  or  two  and  a 
church  are  all  there  are  in  the  place  now. 

The  church  is  Free-Will  Baptist,  a frame, 
built  in  1880,  that  will  seat  about  500,  and 
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cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,200.  It 
supersedes  an  older  frame  structure,  probably 
the  first  frame  church  in  the  county;  it  is 
now  used  for  a barn.  The  present  edifice  is 
38x50  feet,  finished  in  modern  style,  and 
was  dedicated  in  March,  1881.  The  congre- 
gation has  been  in  existence  ever  since 
February  27,  1836.  At  present  it  comprises 
about  fifty  substantial  members.  Ezekiel 
Clough,  Richard  Matchett  and  Caleb  Collett 
are  licentiate  ministers.  Sunday-school  all 
the  year,  with  an  attendance  of  75  to  150, 
according  to  the  season.  James  Matchett, 
superintendent. 

Poplar  Grove  Christian  Church  is  not 
flourishing  as  formerly.  It  was  organized 
May  19,  1867,  by  Elder  William  Money. 
The  house  of  worship,  a frame  36  x 40  feet, 
was  built  in  1870,  on  a lot  donated  by  him. 

Prospect  Chapel,  United  Prethren,  east  of 
Pittsburg,  is  a frame  church.  The  present 
membership  of  the  society  is  forty  in  number. 
Class-leader,  Harrison  Roe.  Sunday-school 
most  of  the  year;  superintendent,  C.  L.  Cul- 
bertson. Pastor,  Rev.  George  H.  Bonnell,  of 
Collett. 

NOBLE  TOWNSHIP. 

James  Stone  was  the  first  permanent  settler 
of  Noble  Towmship,  arriving  with  his  wife 
and  eleven  children  September  10, 1830.  Fie 
bought  out  William  B.  Lipps,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a squatter,  and  who  then  removed 
to  Greenville,  Ohio.  The  next  year  Stone 
sowed  one  and  a half  bushels  of  wheat  on  one 
and  a half  acres  of  groundj  and  although 
blackbirds  came  by  thousands  during  the 
season  and  destroyed  much  of  the  crop,  he 
reaped  and  threshed  thirty-seven  and  a half 
bushels  from  that  ground!  He  entered  the 
first  piece  of  land  ever  entered  in  Jay  County, 
November  9,  1832;  but  the  very  next  day 
Thomas  Scott  entered  forty  acres,  in  the  same 
township.  Stone  remained  a resident  here 


and  in  the  vicinity  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  1848,  near  the  State 
line.  Scott  came  in  1832,  and  died  a few 
years  afterward,  on  his  way  to  Texas. 

Henderson  Graves  came  to  the  county  at 
this  early  period, — it  is  not  certain  what  year. 
He  and  Conaway  Stone  some  time  subse- 
quently cut  a bee  tree  in  which  were  two 
colonies  of  bees,  and  from  it  they  obtained 
ten  gallons  of  strained  honey.  At  another 
time  they  were  out  hunting,  and  when  some 
distance  apart  shot  at  the  same  deer  at  the 
same  instant,  neither  hearing  the  report  of 
the  other’s  rifle,  and  each  fatally  wounding 
the  animal.  Graves  moved  to  some  point 
west  of  this,  in  Indiana,  as  also  his  brothers 
William  and  James,  who  came  about  1834. 

Colonel  Christopher  Hanna,  wdth  a large 
family — of  whom  H.  P.  Hanna  was  the  eldest 
— settled  in  Noble  Township  in  1835,  and 
afterward  was  a prominent  citizen  of  the 
county,  being  the  first  sheriff,  and  circuit 
clerk  1837-’43,  etc.  He  left  for  the  west  in 
1850,  and  finally  died  in  Tama  County,  Iowa, 
March  23,  1859. 

Alexander  Money  became  a citizen  here  in 
1835,  but  finally  died  in  Kansas,  several  years 
ago.  Thomas  Walling,  who  came  the  same 
year,  did  not  remain  long.  In  1836  came 
Martin  Ryan,  who  moved  to  Missouri  at  an 
early  day,  and  Joseph  Nevins.  In  1837 
AWlliam  Scott,  who  died  in  Iowa  about  1878. 
The  next  year,  Samuel  Premer,  who  was  the 
second  clerk  of  the  township,  remained  a 
resident  here  Until  his  death;  William  Har- 
vey; John  Oakley,  who  went  west  long  ago; 
and  William  Thompson,  who  died  in  Belle- 
fontaine  a number  of  years  ago.  George  and 
Jerry  Weaver,  who  located  in  Noble  Town- 
ship in  1839,  are  both  living,  the  former  in 
this  township,  and  the  latter  in  the  vicinity. 
Ransom  Denney,  who  came  the  same  year,  is 
now  living  in  Mercer  County,  Ohio.  Jonas 
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Hartzell,  wlio  also  settled  here  in  1839,  was 
a citizen  of  Noble  Township  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  but  died  in  Ohio  in  1881.  But 
the  greatest  character  who  came  that  year 
is  David  Money,  who  is  still  living  in  this 
township,  and  still  indulges  occasionally  in 
his  old  pastime,  the  chase.  He  has  been 
perhaps  the  greatest  hunter  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  The  lirst  winter  after  settling  here 
he  hunted  steadily  for  three  weeks,  killing 
from  three  to  nine  deer  each  day,  except  two 
days,  on  each  of  which  he  killed  two.  During 
that  fall  and  winter  he  killed  120  deer.  The 
next  winter  he  killed  sixty-seven  within  three 
weeks.  During  his  life  he  has  slain  eighteen 
deer  at  nine  shots!  One  season  he  tired  his 
ride  thirty-two  times  in  succession  without 
missing,  killing  deer,  foxes,  ])heasants  and 
other  game! 

In  1840  there  settled  in  Noble  Township 
A.  Y.  Waldron,  who  afterward  became  a 
prominent  citizen  and  is  still  living  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  township;  and  J.  W.  Miller. 

Thomas  T.  Wheat,  a very  early  settler,  died 
in  Grant  County,  Indiana,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago,  and  Isaac  Hearn,  another 
pioneer,  resided  here  until  his  death,  between 
1855  and  1860.  Conaway  Stone  moved  West 
sometime  in  the  ’50s.  David  Teeters  died 
in  Ohio,  and  Abraham  Ousenbaugli  in  this 
township.  Benjamin  Cunningham  came 
“when  the  Indians  were  numerous,”  and 
remained  a resident  until  his  death,  in  1882. 
Elijah  Cunningham,  of  Bellefontaine,  first 
visited  the  township  in  1841,  and  located 
here  in  1852.  Isaac  Tullis,  who  settled  in 
this  township  about  1840,  built  in  the  western 
part  one  of  the  most  magnificent  dwellings 
in  the  county  for  that  early  day.  It  is  still 
standing,  but  unoccupied.  He  died  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1870. 

John  S.  McLaughlin,  born  November  28, 


1833,  in  Noble  Township,  is  the  oldest  native 
resident  of  the  county. 

Noble  Township  was  organized  in  Septem- 
ber, 1837,  the  first  election  being  held  at  the 
house  of  James  Graves,  who  was  elected  the 
first  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1839, 
and  the  first  school  taught  in  it,  during  the 
succeedino;  winter. 

O 

The  first  road  opened  was  the  Winchester 


and  Huntington  road. 


Bellefontaine,  the  only  village,  has  a popu- 
lation of  about  sixty.  The  name  of  the  post- 
office  there  is  Hector,  which,  however,  was 
first  established  three-fourths  of  a mile  west 
and  a half  mile  south  of  Bellefontaine,  May 
28,  1851,  when  J.  C.  Brewington  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster.  It  was  moved  to  Belle- 
fontaine in  1866  or ’67.  Present  postmaster, 
F.  B.  Jellison,  who  also  keeps  a general  store; 
Ashcraft  & Jellison  and  Jack  Docherty  are 
grocers;  Smith  Stone,  blacksmith;  G.  W. 
Beck,  proprietor  of  saw-mill,  which  he  built 
there  in  1881;  Charles  Joseph  erected  a 
pottery  in  1880,  and  has  since  been  running 
it;  F.  B.  Jellison  has  also  been  running  a tile 
factory  there  since  the  spring  of  1884,  when 
he  built  it;  employs  five  hands,  manufacturing 
$1,200  to  $1,500  per  year. 

Dr.  Penike,  regular,  a young  physician, 
was  once  a practitioner  in  Bellefontaine.  He 
returned  to  the  East  in  1879. 

Brice  is  a flag  station  on  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  Railroad. 

Daniel  Forner  established  a pottery  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  township  in  1861:  it  is 


still  running. 


The  Christian  Union  Church  at  Bellefon- 
taine was  organized  in  1861  or  ’62,  and  their 
house  of  worship,  a small  frame,  erected  the 
next  year,  at  a cost  of  something  over  $600. 
The  books  show  a membership  at  present  of 
about  a hundred  or  a little  over.  Elders — 
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F.  B.  Jellison,  G.  W.  Kile  and  Alfred 
Bnshong;  and  Smith  Stone  is  deacon.  Rev. 
Henry  Gudgeon,  of  Middleton,  Ohio,  is  the 
pastor,  who  has  served  in  that  relation,  with 
interruptions,  for  a number  of  years.  Other 
ministers  of  the  past  have  been  Marion  Mor- 
ris, Woodford,  Bikeman,  Comeen,  etc. 

The  United  Brethren  Church  at  Bellefon- 
taine,  is  a frame,  32x46  feet,  was  built  about 
1872,  at  a cost  of  about  $1,250.  Membership, 
eighty;  James  Longwitli,  class-leader;  K.  G. 
Mark,  local  preacher  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  which  averages  about 
fifty,  and  is  kept  up  all  the  year. 

Mount  Zion  Church  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  has  a membership  of  eighty-eight. 
Class-leaders,  George  W.  Haley  and  A. 
Gegenheimer;  exhorters,  William  Haley  and 
Albert  Graves.  Present  pastor,  Rev.  H.  E. 
Meyers,  of  Fort  Recovery.  Preceding  him 
in  the  pastoral  relation  have  been,  L.  S. 
Fisher,  G.  W.  Holderman,  B.  F.  Dill,  J.  D. 
Pontius,  etc.  The  greatest  revival  was  during 
Rev.  Fisher’s  tiiTie.  The  Sunday-school, 
averaging  sixty  in  attendance,  is  superin- 
tended by  Adam  Metzner.  Their  first  church 
edifice  was  a log  building,  erected  on  a lot 
donated  by  C.  Young,  and  would  seat  about 
100.  In  1881  this  building  was  superseded 
by  a magnificent  frame  structure,  30x50 
feet,  at  a cost  of  $2,000.  A beautiful  ceme- 
tery adjoins.  It  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
Noble  Township. 

Bethlehem  Church,  Evangelical  Lutheran, 
near  the  last  mentioned  in  the  northern  part 
of  Noble  Township,  was  built  in  1856  on  a lot 
donated  for  churcli  and  cemetery  purposes 
by  Nicholas  Stolz.  It  is  a frame,  26x36 
feet  in  size,  and  was  built ^ by  Nicholas,  and 
Frederick  Stolz,  Solomon  Martin  and  Chris- 
tian Young.  It  has  now  been  long  neglected. 
The  membership  is  now  about  twenty,  which 
is  considerably  weaker  than  it  has  been  in 


former  years.  There  is  no  Sunday-school. 
Rev.  Philip,  of  Madison  Township,  this 
county,  was  pastor  here  about  twenty-three 
years,  when,  in  1881,  he  died. 

Noble  Christian  Church  is  on  section  11, 
on  a lot  donated  by  William  Kimball,  and 
dedicated  March  27,  1879,  by  Elder  John 
Barkett.  It  is  a frame,  30  x 36  feet.  A large 
membership  worship  at  this  place. 

WABASH  TOWNSHIP. 

This  is  the  northeast  corner  township  of 
Jay  County,  and  comprises  only  twenty-four 
sectons,  six  north  and  south  by  four  east  and 
west.  The  Wabash  River  passes  through  its 
northern  portion. 

The  earliest  settler  was  Peter  Studabaker, 
in  1821,  who  settled  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  on  the  land  now  owned  by  William 
Burke.  As  he  was  the  first  settler  in  the 
the  county,  much  more  is  said  about  him  in 
a former  chapter.  The  well  which  he  dug 
and  walled  w^as  used  until  recently. 

Orman  Perring,  who  came  in  1826,  was  a 
more  permanent  settler.  See  chapter  entitled 
“ Settlement.  ” The  third  settler  here  was 
William  Gibson,  in  1834,  who  finally  died  in 
Noble  Township.  Hamilton  Gibson  came 
in  1836,  died  on  the  Limherlost,  in  Wabash 
Township,  in  the  same  vicinity,  in  1879  or  ’80. 
His  brother  John  is  living  on  section  31. 

Peter  Montgomery  and  J.  B.  Gillespie 
located  here  in  1837 : the  latter  died  many 
years  ago,  at  Mollica,  Ohio.  Also  Reuben 
Montgomery  and  David  Antles,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  township,  and  have  long 
since  deceased.  Later  came  Samuel  Hall, 
who  died  a few  years  ago;  Theophilus  Wil- 
son, who  now  lives  at  Cincinnati ; George 
Stults,  who  came  in  1844,  and  is  still  living 
here;  and  Jesse  Snyder,  who  settled  here 
about  1843,  and  is  still  a resident  of  New 
Corydon,  a vigorous  old  man. 
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Tlie  township  was  organized  and  the  first 
election  held  at  the  house  of  William  Gibson, 
September  23,  1838.  He  was  elected  the 
first  justice  of  the  peace,  only  ten  to  twelve 
votes  being  cast. 

The  first  grist-mill  was  built  in  1839  by 
J.  P>.  Gillespie.  Tbe  next  year  he  laid  out  a 
few  lots  where  New  Corydon  is  now  located, 
but  none  were  sold.  Samuel  Hall  built  the 
first  saw-mill  in  1840,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  James  B.  Gillespie  erected  a saw- 
mill adjoining  the  grist-mill  in  1842. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was 
taught  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Thomas  Towle)  in  1844.  The  first 
school-house  was  built  of  hewed  logs  in  1843, 
on  section  5. 

NEW  CORYDON. 

The  village  of  New  Corydon,  which  now 
contains  a population  of  about  225,  was  laid 
out  March  15,  1844,  by  Theophilus  Wilson. 
The  first  hewed-log  house  in  the  place  was 
built  by  Jesse  Snyder  in  1844,  and  he  still 
occupies  it. 

The  businees  of  the  place  is  now  represented 
by  George  Martin  & Son  and  J.  M.  Minch, 
general  stores;  Amos  Houser,  drugs,  and  pro- 
prietor of  Wabash  House;  Houser  & Saxman, 
drugs  and  groceries;  Joseph  Fravel  (estate), 
groceries;  Hezekiah  Reed,  cabinet-maker  and 
undertaker;  D.  P.  Locker,  harness;  Adolph 
Muter,  boots  and  shoes;  J.  H.  Ramsey,  black- 
smith; I)rs.  William  Brayton  and  Augustus 
Ralston,  physicians;  J.  W.  Foltz,  postmaster; 
and  the  following  two  mills: 

Welsh  & Huart’s  grist-mills.  About  1857 
Mr.  McMackin  built  the  mill,  first  to  run 
only  by  water  power.  Steam  power  was 
afterward  added  by  August  Mackbouch  and 
Mr.  Washwalter.  Mr.  Mackbouch  sold  to  Mr. 
Remarklus,  who  subsequently  admitted  Philip 
Welsch  as  a partner,  and  February  6,  1887, 


he  sold  his  interest  to  Nicholas  Y.  Huart. 

Martin  & Mowrey,  proprietors  of  the  saw- 
mill, manufacture  bending  timber  and  gen- 
eral hard-wood  lumber.  John  Carter  first 
bought  the  mill  at  Salem,  Ohio,  and  moved 
it  to  Camden,  this  county,  and,  after  running 
it  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  sold  it  to  David 
F.  Hoove]'  and  Albert  Grisell,  who  brought  it 
to  New  Corydon  in  September,  1885.  In 
December,  1886,  they  sold  to  the  present  pro- 
prietors. 

Other  business  enterprises  have  flourished 
at  New  Corydon  in  early  times.  Theophilus 
AYilson,  in  1845,  put  in  operation  a tannery, 
which  was  afterward  owned  by  Timothy  H. 
Parker  and  then  by  David  Walter.  In  1845 
also  Almon  Sparling  started  a cooper  shop. 
Wilson  was  also  the  first  merchant,  com- 
mencing in  1843,  and  the  only  one  till  1847. 
The  next  year  he  sold  to  Sherburne  A.  Lewis, 
who  afterward  took  C.  J.  Plumb  as  partner. 

Mr.  Wilson,  also  in  1841,  established  the 
first  Sunday-school  in  the  place, — a union 
school.  He  was,  too,  the  first  postmaster. 
Ilis  successors  have  been  C.  W.  Scott,  George 
Stoltz,  William  H.  Reed,  Dr.  Michael  Stone, 
Amos  Houser,  Charles  W.  Muth  and  John 
W.  Foltz,  the  present  incumbent. 

Mr.  Wilson  wa«  the  leading  spirit  in  all 
religious,  temperance  and  educational  enter- 
prises while  he  remained.  He  represented 
this  county  and  Randolph  in  the  State  Senate 
one  term.  In  1855  he  moved  to  Avondale, 
near  Cincinnati,  where  he  still  resides,  as  Mont- 
gomery said  twenty-three  years  ago,  “ as 
deeply  interested  in  Jay  as  though  he  were 
yet  a citizen.  ” 

Dr.  Everett  Reed  was  a physician  here  for 
many  years,  dying  some  time  before  the  war. 
His  office,  a venerable  little  monument  of  the 
distant  past,  is  still  standing. 

Jesse  Snyder  put  up  the  first  blacksmith 
shop  in  1844. 
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i Tlie  postofEce  at  New  Corydon  (called  iVe-wj 

charge  of  a missionary.  Afterward,  the  Con-  5 
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f Corydon  to  distinguish  it  from  Corydon  else- 

) where  in  the  State)  was  established  in  1844, 

j when  T.  Wilson  was  appointed  postmaster. 

gregationalists,  having  a majority,  succeeded  | 

( 

! 

the  old  organization  with  one  of  their  own,  j 

but  they  “went  down”  soon  after  the  war. 

\\ 
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j The  earliest  minister  in  Wabash  Township 

^ was  Elder  Robert  Tisdale,  a Baptist.  In 

Among  their  first  ministers  were  Revs.  Bab-  ( 

1 i 

i| 

Si 

cock  and  Tisdale.  The  church  building  above  t 

1 1 
1 1 

( fl 
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1 early  times  he  carried  a hatchet  with  him,  in 

referred  to  was  near  the  center  of  the  village,  ^ 

1 1 

! 

\\ 

1 the  winter,  with  which,  fastened  to  a pole  by 

) withes  or  lin  bark,  he  would  sit  on  his  liorse 

and  was  torn  down  about  three  years  ago.  ) 

The  Baptists,  called  “ regulars,”  “ mission-  ( 

li 

1 1 
; 1 

1 and  cut  the  ice  before  him,  in  crossing  streams 

ary”  and  “close-communion,”  organized  a ? 

\l 

j and  low  places.  Sometimes  he  would  make 

small  congregation  in  early  day,  and  held  ; 

1 

i but  three  or  four  miles  a day,  camping  out 

their  meetings  in  the  Methodist  church  after  ( 

^ i 

that  was  built.  Dwindling  away,  tliey  were  t 

1 ' 
1 f 

]l 

\ » at  night,  or  climbing  a tree  toavoid  the  wolves. 

1 

1 

f He  died  at  Montpelier  in  the  autumn  of  1856. 

about  disbanded,  when  the  Free  Baptists  j 

1 
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) Tlie  first  church  organized  in  AV abash 

organized  achurch,  with  about  forty  members,  j 

and  met  also  in  the  Methodist  house  of  wor-  > 

3 1 
\ 1 

1 Township  was  the  Presbyterian,  at  New 

1 

1 Corydon.  Montgomery  relates  the  following 

ship.  They  also  “ went  down,”  about  1869.  j 

Their  ministers  were  Elders  Robert  Tisdale,  | 

John  C.  Skinner,  Davis  and  F.  Stovenour.  ? 

Among  the  above  four  denominations  there  j 

< 

I 

1 anecdote:  In  1844  Rev.  I.  N.  Taylor  was 

j stopping  at  Mr.  AV^ilson’s,  who  had  just  been 

! 

1 

1 
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I repairing  his  log  house  by  ceiling  up  the 

1 1 
1 1 
i 1 
1 

1 rafters.  Mr.  Taylor  proposed  that  a Presby- 

I terian  church  should  be  built  tliere,  and  when 

seem  to  have  been  considerable  union  and  ^ 

mixino:  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  is  diffi-  # 

1) 

i' 

f 

t Mr.  Wilson  made  some  objection  he  read  to 

cult  to  compile  a distinct  liistory  of  each.  ) 

* 5 

a 

li 

j him  these  words  from  Ilosea:  “ Is  it  time 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  New  | 

Corydon  was  organized  about  1845,  the  first  J 

1 f 

S3 

j for  you  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  house  and  this 

1 

i 

1 house  lie  waste?  Go  up  to  the  mountains 

pastor  being  Rev.  John  Peyton.  It  gradually  ;ji  j 

S; 

\ and  bring  wood  and  build  the  house,  and  I 

increased  in  numerical  strength  for  a number  ( 

l\ 

1 

)’ 
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1 will  dwell  in  it,  and  I will  be  glorified,  saith 

I the  Lord.”  Mr.  AYilson  replied,  “ You  have 

) got  the  Bible  on  your  side,  we  will  build  the 

i house;”  and  immediately  gave  Mr.  Taylor  the 

1 choice  of  his  lots,  and  started  a subscription 

\ paper  by  putting  his  name  down  for  $50. 

1 The  paper  was  circulated,  and  persons  signed 

of  years,  and  then  declined  a great  deal.  The  i 

past  year  has  witnessed  a greater  degree  of  i 

prosperity  than  has  been  enjoyed  for  thirty  | 

years  or  more.  At  present  there  is  a mem-  5 

bership  of  about  fifty -eight;  class Jeader,  j 

Marion  E.  Cunningham;  steward,  George  t 

il 

! 

)1 

1? 
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n 

Reynolds.  The  Sunday-school  is  in  union  lA  j 

1 

J work,  lumber,  grain,  hauling,  etc.,  no  money 

with  tliat  of  the  Lutheran  church,  next  men-  ; 

; 

i 1 
^ 1 

] being  promised.  Reuben  Montgomery  took 

tioned,and  is  kept  up  the  year  round;  average  j 

attendance  about  seventy-five;  George  Stults,  ) 

1 f 

ll 

3 the  subscription  and  he  built  the  house,  a 

! 

( 1 
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1 frame,  for  $250,  without  money.  All  de- 

superintendent.  The  church  edifice  was  j 

n 

I 1 

)l 

) nominations  occupied  the  building.  At  the 

erected  in  1855,  a frame  36  x 40  feet.  AV illiam  ' 

1 « 

1 1 

1 same  time  Rev.  Taylor  organized  the  Presby- 

Burke  is  trustee.  i 

]( 

f j 

I terian  church,  with  T.  Wilson  and  Reuben 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  New  1 

i{ 

s 

^ Montgomery  as  elders.  There  were  only  four 

Corydon  was  organized  about  1880,  with  ' 
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S or  five  members.  This  cliurch  was  in  the 
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twenty-one  communicants,  under  Kev.  C.  L.  /ft! 
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Whitman,  who  was  succeeded  in  1883  by 
Nathaniel  Frassier,  of  Portland,  and  he  in 
1844  by  Rev.  Herrald,  of  Buena  Vista,  Indi- 
ana, one  year,  since  wdiich  time  there  has 
been  no  pastor.  The  Sunday-school  is  in 
union  with  the  Methodists,  above  mentioned, 
and  religious  services  are  held  in  their  church. 
The  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  1880,  by 
George  Stults  and  D.  P.  Locker.  Present 
number  of  church  communicants,  thirty-one; 
elders,  George  Martin  and  George  Stults; 
deacons,  D.  P.  Locker  and  Andrew  Sunday. 
Tliey  have  a parsonage  at  New  Corydon. 

The  “ State  Line  ” Church,  of  this  denonii- 
nation,  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Wabash  Township.  It  was  erected  last 
year,  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  just 
been  swept  away  by  the  terrible  cyclone  of 
June  3,  1886. 

New  Corydon  has  a brick  school-house  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  village,  where 
school  is  taught  nine  months  in  the  year, 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  forty-five. 

Jay  City,  across  the  river  west  from  New 
Corydon,  was  laid  out  June  7,  1840,  by  Sam- 
uel Hall  and  David  Hite.  Present  population 
about  fifty.  William  L.  Adams  has  kept  a 
general  store  here  since  1874,  except  the  three 
years  it  was  owned  by  Jonas  Wiest.  Black- 
smith, B.  B.  Boehm.  Wagon-maker,  Martin 
Lithard.  Peter  Reinhard  runs  a brick  and 
tile  factory  a mile  south. 

In  1858  John  Hall  and  Vynul  Arnett 
built  a steam  saw-mill  at  Jay  City,  and  in 
August,  1859,  added  a grist-mill.  They  sold 
to  Darius  and  James  Carr,  who  converted  it 
into  a stave  and  shingle  mill.  McCampbell 
& Burgess  were  the  next  proprietors,  who 
ceased  to  run  the  grist-mill.  Afterward, 
McCampbell  ran  the  saw-mill  alone  until  about 
five  or  six  years  ago,  when  it  was  abandoned. 

Jay  City  Chapel,  erected  by  the  United 
Brethren,  is  a frame  building,  32  x 46  feet. 


and  was  dedicated  in  February,  1872,  by 
Bishop  J.  J.  Glossbrenner.  The  society  was 
organized  in  1857,  with  only  four  members, 
by  Rev.  F.  B.  Hendricks,  in  a school-house 
at  the  cross-roads  a mile  south.  The  pastors 
who  have  served  since  are,  in  order.  Revs. 
William  Kindle,  L.  S.  Farber,  William  Kir- 
acofe,  B.  W.  Abbott,  A.  Bieber,  William 
Kindle  again,  J.  H.  Kiracofe,  William  Kindle 
a third  time,  L.  T.  Johnson,  C.  B.  Beatty,  L. 
T.  Johnson  the  second  time,  Z.  Parthemer, 
H.  S.  Thomas,  and  William  Kiracofe  the 
second  time,  and  the  present  pastor.  The 
principal  revivals  have  been  under  the  minis- 
trations of  Revs.  Parthemer,  Johnson  and 
William  Kiracofe.  Conference  sits  in  August. 
Present  membership  of  the  church  at  Jay 
City, fifty-six ; class-leader,  William  L.  Adams ; 
steward,  W.E.  Burke.  Sunday-school  all  the 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
thirty,  is  superintended  by  George  Burke. 

A Masonic  lodge  was  once  organized  at 
Jay  City,  holding  its  meetings  in  the  second 
story  of  Adams’  store  building;  but  it  was 
suffered  to  run  down  about  1871. 

Fellowship  Church,  Christian,  on  section 
29,  was  built  about  1863,  and  dedicated  by 
Elder  H.  Graves,  who  preached  here  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  Other  pastors  have  been. 
Elders  Moses  McDaniel,  H.  Cole,  Ezra  Swaim, 
etc.  The  present  is  Rev.  Myers.  Deacons, 
John  Gibson  and  John  Ewalt.  Present  mem- 
bership, about  thirty-five  or  forty.  Sunday- 
school  all  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  superintended  by  John 
Ewalt.  The  church  was  organized  about 
1852,  by  Elder  Moses  McDaniel,  with  thirteen 
members,  who  held  their  meetings  at  the 
house  of  Samuel  Arbaugh. 

Walnut  Grove  Church,  United  Brethren, 
on  section  31,  was  built  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1887;  size,  28x40,  frame. 
Membership,  about  twenty,  who  have  been 
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^ holding  their  meetings  in  a school-house  a 

In  June,  1837,  Mr.  Marquis  commenced 

1 
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J half-mile  west.  Organized  about  1879,  by 

J Kev.  Johnson. 

building  a water  grist-mill  on  that  place. 
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which  was  a few  rods  below'  the  present  iron 
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j JACKSON  TOWNSHIP. 

bridge  at  West  Liberty;  the  next  year  he  put 
it  in  operation, — the  second  mill  of  the  kind 
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^ Jesse  Gray,  the  noted  pioneer  hunter  and 

in  the  county.  In  March,  1839,  he  started  a 

i 
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^ Indian  fighter,  who  settled  north  of  the  Lob- 

saw-mill,  the  first  one  in  Jay  County.  The 

1 

• 1 

i lolly  Creek  in  1830,  may  be  considered  the 

first  temperance  meeting  ever  held  in  the 

i 

i 

1 first  to  locate  in  Jackson  Township.  He 

county  was  also  held  at  Mr.  Marquis’  house. 

1 afterward  moved  to  Greene  Township,  where 

in  1837.  This  eminent  pioneer  finally  removed 

j 
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i he  died.  In  1834-’35  came  the  following: 

to  Missouri,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 

\ 

1 John  Pingry,  who  remained  on  his  homestead 

J the  rest  of  his  days;  David  and  William 

i Baldwin,  who  moved  west;  William[Samuels, 

of  his  life. 
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5 

In  1837  there  located  in  Jackson  Township, 

5 

j 
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Silas  Pingry,  who  is  still  living  on  the  old 

i 
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) who  died  here  several  years  ago ; he  settled  in 

farm;  Edw'ard  Burford  (Montgomery  says  he 

} 
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1 the  southwestern  part  of  the  township;  John 

came  in  1833),  who  had  been  a valuable  scout 

j 

1; 

1 L.  West,  who  died  in  Missouri;  John  Stults, 

in  the  war  of  1812,  and  moved  into  Bear 
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) who  is  still  living  on  the  farm  where  he  first 

Creek  Township,  where  he  died  in  1841;  he 

1 

\l 

J settled;  Peter  and  Joseph  Stults,  who  remained 

and  his  sons  were  celebrated  trappers.  George 

j 

i 

j here  the  residue  of  their  lives;  and  Enoch 

B.  Bateharn,  who  settled  here  in  1839,  w'ent 

1 

1 
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5 Poling,  who  died  here  last  winter. 

West*. 
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J In  1836  came  Samuel  Moore,  who  moved 

AYest  Liberty  is  an  old  hamlet,  of  about 

t 

} 
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5 to  Marshall  County,  Indiana,  and  was  living 

fourteen  residences,  twm  miles  west  ofBriant, 

f 

} 
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5 when  last  heard  from;  John  Stults,  who  is 

containing  a store  and  a postoffice,  kept  by 
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{ still  living,  on  the  pike  leading  to  Camden; 

John  Williams,  from  w’hom  many  of  the 

1 

f 
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1 William  Chenoweth,  who  died  here  several 

above  items  of  history  were  obtained.  The 

i 

j 
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^ years  ago,  John  Oler,  who  also  remained  here 

J until  his  death;  IVilliam  Mathena;  Adam 

J Aikins,  who  died  long  ago,  in  this  township; 

postoffice  is  named  Mills’  Corners,  after  Isaac 

} 1 
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Mills,  a former  resident.  Mr.  Marquis  was 

( i 

( 1 

the  original  proprietor  of  the  northern  por- 

r 

1 

5 and  James  Marquis,  one  of  the  most  promi- 

tion  of  AVest  Liberty,  and  AYilliam  Bateharn 
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1 nent  men  in  the  township. 

of  the  south  side. 
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1 Mr.  Marquis,  with  his  family,  settled  on 

The  Sardinia  Christian  Church  at  West 

1 

J 
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i the  farm  now'  owned  by  liev.  Aaron  Worth, 

Liberty  is  a celebrated  old  landmark.  From 

i 

s 
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j April  14,  1836,  purchasing  the  claim  of 

the  gentlemanly  Rev.  W.  M.  Spade  w^e  ob- 

1 

1 

; Michael  Zimmerman,  who  lived  in  a split-log 

tain  concerning  it  the  followino:  interestiiifr 

! 

1 

1 house,  to  which  was  attached  a horse  stable. 

items:  The  church  was  first  organized  in 

i 1 

? pig-pen,  hen-roost,  etc.  In  May,  1836,  a 
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Spade,  Thomas  Pingry,  John  Newhouse,  D. 
F.  Davenport,  'W.  M.  Spade  and  Benjamin 
Kemp,  the  present  pastor. 

The  society  was  organized  in  the  house  of 
John  Pingry,  and  they  held  their  meetings 
there  for  a number  of  years,  and  then  in  a 
loff  school-liouse  until  the  hrst  frame  church 

o 

was  erected,  in  1853  or ’54,  30  x 40  feet  in 
dimensions,  which  was  burned  down  by  acci- 
dent in  1875.  The  next  year  the  present 
house  of  worship,  33x45  feet  in  size,  was 
built,  at  a cost  of  $1,500.  Silas  Pingry  is 
the  only  surviving  member  of  this  church. 
The  present  membership  is  about  350!  El- 
ders— George  W.  Hale,  Ephraim  Overmeyer 
and  David  Chaney;  deacons — Jesse  Downey 
and  W.  B.  Northern.  Sunday-school  of  about 
eighty-four  pupils,  is  superintended  by  G. 
^Y.  Hale. 

Union  Chapel,  United  Brethren,  near  the 
middle  of  the  southern  portion  of  Jackson 
Township,  was  built  in  1878-’79,  on  a lot 
donated  by  Thomas  Wells,  and  is  the  place  of 
meeting  of  a prosperous  church.  It  was 
dedicated  January  25,  1880,  by  Kev.  Elias 
Counsellor.  It  is  a frame,  32  x 44  feet. 

Oakland  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal,  is 
near  the  western  line  of  the  township. 

Polingtown  is  a point  three  miles  west  of 
West  Liberty. 

Kit  is  a postoftice  in  the  southern  part,  on 
the  Camden  Pike. 

Gillum  was  formerly  a postoftice  a little 
east  of  Kit. 

Slack  Church,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  Jackson  Township.  The 
society  intend  building  a house  of  worship 
soon. 

The  first  marriage  in  Jackson  Township 
was  that  of  Addison  D.  May  and  Lucinda 
Pingry,  November  6,  1834,  by  William  Odle, 
Esq.,  of  Deerfield. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  Aaron  Rigby‘ 


in  September,  1837.  The  coffin  was  made  of 
puncheons,  by  Joshua  Bond. 

Silas  Pingry  was  a justice  in  this  township 
for  seventeen  years.  Lie  married  two  pairs 
of  twin  sisters  out  of  the  same  family!  The 
first  name  of  each  of  the  husbands  was  John. 

In  1857-’58  Abel  Lester  ran  a pottery  in 
Jackson  Township. 

Jackson  Township  assumed  a separate  or- 
ganization on  the  first  Monday  of  April, 
1839,  when  a board  of  officers  were  elected. 

M.  W.  Montgomery,  in  his  little  history, 
relates  the  following  circumstance:  “During 
a thaw  in  the  winter  of  1837-’38,  James 
Snow,  father  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Snow,  then  about 
sitxy  years  old,  who  lived  six  miles  northwest 
of  Portland,  started  on  foot  to  Camden  to 
procure  some  tobacco.  lie  was  thinly  clad, 
and  the  weather  began  to  turn  colder,  and  to 
snow,  which,  on  his  return,  made  him  quite 
wet,  and  also  concealed  the  trace  he  was  fol- 
lowing. There  remained  then  only  the  blazes 
on  the  trees,  but  these  were  soon  covered  by 
the  snow,  and  he  lost  the  track  entirely. 
Finding  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  cold 
despite  all  his  exercise,  he  endeavored  to  re- 
trace his  steps  to  Camden.  This  he  found 
very  tedious  work,  and  soon  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  darkness.  Becoming  alarmed 
for  his  safety,  he  wandered  about  and  called 
loudly  for  aid,  bnt  received  no  answer.  By 
this  time  he  was  discouraged  and  exhausted. 
He  had  waded  across  runs  and  low  places 
until  his  lower  extremities  were  very  wet; 
his  clothing  was  freezing  upon  him,  and  he 
had  eaten  nothing  since  early  in  the  morning. 
He  was  forced  to  choose  between  an  effort  to 
save  his  life  by  exercising  all  night  or  sub- 
mit to  his  fate.  Being  drowsy,  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  the  latter  course.  Fin- 
ally he  sought  a clear,  level  place  between  two 
large  trees,  and  there  continued  walking  and 
running  from  one  to  the  other  until  morn- 
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ing!  His  family,  supposing  he  was  lost,  pro- 
cured the  assistance  of  some  neighbors,  and 
at  daylight  went  in  search  of  him.  About 
nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  they  found  him, 
crawling  on  his  back  track  and  badly  frozen. 
He  was  a long  time  recovering.” 

GREENE  TOWNSHIP. 

An  expert  hunter  and  noted  pioneer,  named 
Thomas  J.  Shaylor,  was  the  first  settler  in 
this  township,  in  1833.  About  the  year  1835 
came  William  and  Greenbury  Coffin,  John 
Ripe  and  Bennett  Goodson;  in  1836  came 
Nathan  Perry,  William  Bach,  Samuel  Routh, 
Henry  De  Long,  Sr.,  Joseph  Hiatt,  Elon 
Ewers  and  George  P.  Piles;  in  1837,  G.  C. 
Whiteman;  in  1838,  Jacob  Duggan  and  Jacob 
Hiser.  Shaylor  died  near  Camden.  None 
of  the  above  are  now  supposed  to  be  living. 
Timberlake  moved  away.  Whiteman  was  a 
Methodist  minister  and  probate  judge  from 
1839  to  1852,  when  the  office  was  abolished. 

This  township  was  organized  in  1838.  The 
first  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  township  was 
Samuel  Routh.  He  and  C.  I.  Timberlake 
being  from  Greene  County,  Ohio,  named  the 
township  in  honor  of  that  county.  On  Mon- 
day, April  1,  1839,  the  first  election  was  held, 
at  which  a full  board  of  officers  were  elected, 
at  the  house  of  Joseph  De  Long.  At  this 
election  Joseph  De  Long,  Sr.,  was  inspector; 
J.  Timberlake  and  Joseph  Hiatt,  judges; 
Henry  De  Long,  Sr.,  and  Henry  Robinson, 
clerks.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Trustees,  Samuel  Routh,  Henry  De  Long,  Sr., 
Henry  Robinson;  clerk  and  treasurer,  C.  I. 
Timberlake;  overseers  of  the  poor,  George  C. 
Whiteman,  Bennett  Goodson;  fence  viewers, 
Samuel  Routh,  Henry  Robinson;  supervisor, 
Samuel  Routh.  The  second  justice  of  the 
peace  was  C.  I.  Timberlake,  with  George  P. 
Piles  as  constable. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1839,  the  trustees  met 


and  divided  the  township  into  three  road 
districts.  The  supervisors  appointed  were  as 
follows:  Road  District  No.  1,  Christopher  I. 
Tiinberlake;  No.  2,  Samuel  Routh;  No.  3, 
William  Bunch. 

The  following  was  duly  recorded  under  date 
of  November  27,  1839:  “At  a meeting  of 

the  trustees,  it  was  ordered  that  William  Jones 
and  Benjamin  J.  Gillam  should  open  that  part 
of  the  road  running  across  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  township,  which  road  was  not  known 
to  the  Board  at  the  April  meeting,  neither 
were  the  above  men  known  to  them.” 

At  the  spring  election  of  1840,  there  were 
twenty-six  votes  cast;  at  the  November  elec- 
tion, twenty-two  votes,  of  which  thirteen  were 
for  Van  Buren,  and  nine  for  Harrison. 

Rev.  Wade  Posey,  who  was  then  on  the 
Winchester  Circuit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the 
township,  at  Rev.  G.  C.  Whiteman’s.  (See 
also  conclusion  of  chapter  on  “Settlement.”) 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught 
in  the  winter  of  1845-’46,  in  a school-house 
near  James  Whaley’s. 

Greene  is  a hamlet  containing  a store,  post- 
office,  two  churches,  saw-mill,  etc.  The  post- 
office  was  established  May  22, 1862,  with  John 
Strieker  as  the  postmaster. 

Blaine  is  a flag  station  on  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  Railroad  four  and  a half  miles  south- 
west of  Portland,  platted  on  ten  acres  of 
ground  by  R.  T.  Hammons  in  1883.  Moses 
Johnson  is  the  merchant  and  deputy  post- 
master of  the  place.  A steam  saw-mill  is 
operated  by  William  Primer,  the  proprietor. 
A handle  and  fork  factory  is  operated  by  its 
owner,  Emerson  Blackmore,  who  is  also  the 
postmaster.  Blaine  has  about  fourteen  fami- 
lies. 

AVillow  Chapel,  Methodist  Episcopal,  was 
built  on  a lot  donated  by  William  Campbell, 
and  dedicated  June  16, 1879,  by  Rev.  E.  Earns. 
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It  is  a frame  building,  large  enough  to  seat 
about  250  persons. 

Union  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrcli  is  a 
frame  building,  32  x 40  feet,  seating  200,  and 
was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1872,  by  Rev.  N. 
II.  Phillips. 

Mount  Zion  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
is  a log  building,  erected  in  1884.  There  are 
twenty-eight  members  here,  ministered  to  by 
Rev.  B.  E.  Sturgis.  Mr.  Corkwell  is  class- 
leader  and  Sunday-school  superintendent. 

Christian  Chapel  was  built  on  a lot  donated 
by  James  Dugan,  Sr.  It  is  a frame  building, 
30  X 40  feet. 

The  United  Brethren  Church,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  section  29,  is  an  old  frame 
building,  still  occupied  by  the  society. 

Hopewell  United  Brethren  Church  near 
Greene  postoffice,  was  erected  in  1861.  'I'lie 
society  is  fpiite  strong,  numbering  104.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  P.  C.  Bechdolt;  class- 
leader,  George  Hogeland. 


KNOX  TOWNSHIP. 


The  first  settler  in  this  township  was  John 
Brooks, in  1824.  (See  first  chapter.)  At  first 
he  built  a small  house  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Jacob  Gaunt.  Here,  his  son  Allen, 
was  born  March  4,  1824,  which  was  the  first 
birth  among  the  settlers  in  the  township.  In 
November,  1836,  Adam  Zigler  came  into  the 
township  as  the  second  settler.  In  1837 
came  John  and  Joseph  Gaunt,  Michael  Ro- 
land, Joshua  Bowen  and  William  White.  In 
1838,  came  Minor  Dye,  William  Hoskins  and 
Seth  Armitage;  in  1839,  A.  B.  Beard  and  A. 
C.  Smith;  in  1840,  James  Spencer;  in  1841, 
John  Giger,  Sr.,  John  Bergdoll,  and  Joseph 
Whitacre. 

Allen  Brooks  is  deceased,  but  his  widow  is 
still  living  in  this  township. 


The  first  orchard  in  the  county  was  raised 
from  seeds  planted  by  Mrs.  Mary  Brooks. 
These  seeds  were  from  seven  apples  brought 
from  the  Great  Miami,  in  Southern  Ohio.  She 
raised  them  on  what  is  known  as  the  Godfrey 
Farm,  and  then  brought  the  young  trees, 
thirty-three  in  number,  and  planted  them  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Brooks  Farm, at  Cherry 
Grove,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  this  town- 
ship. These  trees  are  still  standing  as  vener- 
able monuments  to  the  brave  couple  who  came 
here  nearly  three-score  years  ago  and  endured 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 

There  are  twenty-four  sections  of  land  in 
the  township.  The  country  is  generally 
rolling,  and  is  drained  by  Mud  Creek  to  the 
northeast,  and  by  Brooks  Creek  in  the  eastern 
part.  This  last  creek  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  settler  of  the  township,  and  along  its 
banks  may  be  found  some  of  the  best  farms 
in  the  county. 

This  was  the  last  townshijD  organized  in  the 
county,  and  was  organized  on  the  petition  of 
A.  C.  Smith  and  Joseph  Gaunt,  by  whom  it 
w’as  named.  The  first  election  was  held  in 
March,  1839,  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Gaunt, 
at  which  seven  votes  were  polled,  resulting  in 
the  election  of  the  following  officers:  Trustees, 
A.  C.^Sraith,  Michael  Roland  and  Joseph 
Gaunt;  clerk,  Cornelius  Smith;  justice  of  the 
peace,  Joseph  Gaunt;  constable,  Adam  Zigler. 
As  the  old  township  name  of  Salamonia  had 
not  been  given  to  any  of  the  new  towmships, 
Jacob  Bosworth,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
insisted  that  at  least  the  last  township  should 
have  that  name;  but  Mr.  Gaunt  wanted  it 
named  after  Knox  County,  Ohio,  and  his 
request  was  finally  granted. 

The  first  death  in  the  township  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Beard,  wife  of  A.  B.  (Brittan) 
Beard.  She  died  in  the  fall  of  1839,  and  was 
buried  in  the  township  cemetery. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught 
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in  the  winter  of  1838-’39,  by  Cornelius  Smith, 
Oak  Grove  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  a frame  32x42  feet,  built  on  a lot  dona- 
ted by  Caleb  Wingate,  and  dedicated  in  1874, 


by  Rev.  A.  J.  Hill.  In  February,  1887,  it 
was  burned  down,  and  immediately  the  trus- 
tees let  a contract  for  the  erection  of  a new 
building,  at  $990. 
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ing,  placing  their  few  goods  on  pack  saddles, 
crossing  the  Allegheny  IVIoun tains,  and  locat- 
ing in  Harrison  Connty,  West  Virginia, 
where  the  father  bought  land  on  wliich  he 
made  his  home  seven  or  eight  years.  He 
then  sold  his  land  and  witli  his  family,  then 
consisting  of  wife  and  six  children,  he  moved 
to  Columbiana  Connty,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of 
1803,  where  he  purchased  a section  of  Gov- 
ernment land,  live  miles  west  of  New  Lisbon. 
He  sold  160  acres  of  this  land,  retaining  480 
acres  which  he  paid  for  by  working  at  his 
trade.  He  was  a skilled  and  reliable  work- 
man, and  his  patrons  came  to  his  shop  a dis- 
tance of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country.  His  son 
Jonas,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  had  but 
limited  educational  advantages  in  his  youth, 
only  attending  the  common  district  school 
four  terms  of  three  months  each  between  the 
age  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years.  Ihlor  to 
reaching  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  had  been 


fONAS  VOTAW,  one  of  the  leading  and 
influential  citizens  of  Jay  .County,  was 
born  January  1, 1813,  near  New  Lisbon, 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  being  the  tenth 
and  youngest  child,  and  the  only  one  now 
living,  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Burson)  Votaw. 
His  father  was  of  French  descent,  his  mother 
being  of  Scotch  ancestry.  They  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were  married  in 
a Quaker  church,  in  Loudoun  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom 
of  that  society,  the  date  of  their  marriage 
being  January  9,  1793.  The  father  was  a 
blacksmith  by  occupation,  and  manufactured 
all  kinds  of  edged  tools  then  in  use,  farming 
utensils,  etc.  He  made  the  knives,  forks, 
plates,  and  also  furniture  with  which  he  and 
his  wife  began  housekeeping.  By  strict 
economy  and  close  application  to  his  trade, 
he  accumulated  a little  money.  In  the  fall 
of  1796,  they  left  their  native  county,  having 
two  horses  on  which  they  loaded  their  cloth- 
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taught  at  home  by  his  parents.  From  six- 
teen until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- one 
years  he  was  engaged  in  farming  on  his 
father’s  farm.  For  two  years  from  tlie  age 
of  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  years  he  was 
engaged  in  burning  wood  into  charcoal,  mak- 
ing 100,000  bushels  of  charcoal  from  about  2,- 
000  cords  of  wood,  and  sold  the  same  to  Hughes 
& Doyle,  this  firm  using  charcoal  furnaces  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  nails  and  castings. 
Tliis  work  was  very  laborious,  requiring  con- 
stant attention  both  night  and  day,  Mr.  Vo- 
taw  having  three  coal  pits  burning  most  of 
the  time,  and  not  sleeping  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  during  the  day.  From  this  labor 
of  a little  over  two  years  he  realized  a net 
profit  of  $600.  Desiring  to  travel  and  see 
more  of  the  world,  he  made  a safe  deposit  of 
his  money,  and  November  1, 1835,  contracted 
with  Captain  Mclntoch  of  Wellsville,  Ohio, 
for  $40  a montli,  tind  was  one  of  four  men 
to  row  two  large  flat  Ijoats,  40  x 80  feet,  lashed 
together,  making  a surface  of  40x80  feet. 
Tliis  boat  was  loaded  with  different  kinds  of 
produce  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  on 
the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  the  trip,  including 
the  coast  trade  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  em- 
braced a period  of  almost  five  months.  Al- 
though attended  with  many  exciting  incidents, 
both  romantic  and  dangerous,  such  as  passing 
over  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  at  Louis- 
ville, and  the  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  the  trip  was  much  enjoyed. 
The  Captain  was  an  experienced  man,  this 
being  his  nineteenth  trip,  and  landed  them  safe- 
ly at  New  Orleans  February  1,  1836,  with,  his 
goods  mostly  sold.  Mr.  Yotaw  remained  at 
New  Orleans  ten  days,  viewing  the  city,  and 
February  10,  1836,  he  embarked  on  a large 
steamboat,  bound  for  Louisville  with  a stock  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  which  were  sold  in  Cincin- 
nati, the  profit  of  these  more  than  paying 
steamboat  fare.  He  proceeded  to  Richmond, 


Indiana,  for  a short  visit  to  relatives  and  friends, 
and  was  very  favorably  imj)ressed  with  the 
country.  At  that  time  there  was  much  talk 
and  excitement  about  the  sale  of  cheap 
Government  lands  at  Fort  Wayne  and  North- 
ern Indiana,  and  Mr.  Yotaw  resolved  to  invest 
his  small  means  in  the  purchase  of  lands. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  his  native  home, 
collected  his  money,  and  started  on  foot*  and 
alone  for  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  arriving  at 
his  destination  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1836.  He  was  there  informed  that  the  re- 
ceiver’s office  was  closed,  and  would  remain 
so  about  two  naonths,  and  this  gave  him  a 
good  opportunity  to  exploi’e  and  prospect  for 
land.  He  received  much  information  and 
kind  advice  from  Mr.  Brackenridge,  the 
Registrar  of  the  land  office.  After  remaining 
three  days  at  Fort  Wayne  he  started  for  the 
wilds  of  Northern  Indiana,  sometimes  going 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  between  cabins  and 
settlements,  passing  through  a part  of  De 
Kalb,  Noble  and  LaGrange  counties,  entering 
the  State  of  Michigan  at  Sturgis,  going  on  to 
Kalamazoo,  which  at  that  time  had  but  a 
dozen  small  houses.  Finding  that  the  Mich- 
igan land  had  been  taken  up  he  returned  to 
Fort  Wayne,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had 
taken  the  numbers  of  forty-six  tracts  of  land, 
numbering  from  first  to  forty-sixth  choice. 
At  this  time  the  country  was  full  of  land 
hunters,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  land  office 
at  Fort  Wayne,  about  July  1, 1836,  there  were 
at  least  2,000  people  in  the  village,  most  of 
whom  were  land  buyers  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  the 
speculators  and  money  sharks  took  advantage 
of  the  honest,  unsuspecting  land  buyers,  get- 
ting the  number  of  their  lands,  to  come  in 
conflict  with  them.  Then  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  money  they  would  offer  to  release 
and  compromise  for  $50  or  $100,  called  hush 
money.  Mr.  Brackenridge,  seeing  how  mat- 
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> ters  stood,  gave  notice  to  those  desiring  to 

bought  400  acres,  Preston  Beck  240  and  5 

i 

5 enter  land  to  prepare  their  niiinhers  by  section, 

James  Ferrel  eighty  acres  located  on  the  t 

1 f 

B } 

? townsliip  and  range  by  writing,  and  hand  the 

Limberlost  Creek  near  the  present  site  of  the  / 

1 d 
1 [ 
1 f 

5 same  into  his  office  the  following  morning,  aifd 

village  of  Westchester.  These  three  gentle-  5 

i! 

5 that  noother  entries  would  be  made'  until  those 

men  then  returned  to  their  homes,  and  our  | 

M 

5 applications  were  gone  through  with,  and 

subject  went  to  his  lands  in  Noble  County,  5 

■ < 

■ b 

? this  to  a great  extent  stopped  the  land  sharks 

where  he  remained  over  a year,  making  some  S 

1 ( 
1 $ 

5 I'rom  imposing  on  the  people.  Mr.  Yotaw 

improvements,  and  in  the  meantime  cut  and  t 

1 ) 

1 1 

? had  to  remain  in  Fort  Wayne  fifteen  days 

split  6,000  rails  for  other  parties.  He  still  > 

1 \ 

? before  his  entries  could  he  reached,  he  finally 

kept  his  plats  in  Noble,  La  Grange  and  Elk-  ! 

1 s 
1 ( 

! entering  five  eighty  acre  lots,  four  hundred 

hart  counties  marked  up  by  sending  them  to  j 

f) 

J acres  in  all,  his  selections  being  among  the 

the  registrar  of  the  land  office,  thus  being  f 

1 f 

? choicest  tracts  of  land,  one  tract  being 

able  at  all  times  to  show  the  vacant  lands  to  S 

1 on  the  north  branch  and  another  on  the 

those  wishing  to  purchase,  which  occupation  J 

J south  of  the  Elkhart  River.  All  of  said 

he  followed  when  called  on.  He  was  an  ex-  ? 

ijj 

) land  he  sold  within  three  years  of  the  date 

pert  woodsman,  often  making  as  high  as  $5  a i 

] of  entry,  receiving  on  an  average  $7  per 

day.  In  the  fall  of  1837  he  was  taken  sick  i 

ij| 

? acre  before  any  tax  had  accrued  thereon. 

with  bilious  malarial  fever,  follow'ed  by  an  ? 

? Government  land  being  exempt  from  taxa- 

attack  of  ague,  and  on  recovering  he  re-  | 

k 

1 

] tion  for  five  years  from  date  of  purchase. 

turned  to  his  native  home  in  the  latter  part  ? 

' 

'i 

J He  had  paid  for  these  lands  $1.25  an  acre. 

of  1838.  He  remained  with  his  father  the  f 

? After  closing  his  purchases  at  Fort  Wayne 

following  Slimmer  and  winter,  recuperating  ^ 

] Mr.  Votaw,  with  sixteen  other  eastern  land 

his  health  and  helping  on  the  farm.  In  the  ? 

j buyers,  purchased  a large  canoe,  in  which 

fall  of  1838  his  father,  with  his  two  sons,  j 

I 

) flisy  floated  down  the  Maumee  River  to 

John,  Jr.,  and  Isaac,  sold  their  farms,  and  in  ) 

5 Toledo,  then  a village  of  not  more  than  fif- 

the  spring  of  1839  came  with  our  subject  to  5 

J teen  houses,  and  from  there  proceeded  to 

Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  settled  on  their  f 

Ij 

1 Cleveland  by  steamer,  subsequently  reaching 

land  near  Westchester.  The  father  having  ) 

\\ 

] his  home  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  with 

money  hired  help,  and  in  a little  over  one  \ 

{ but  sixpence  in  his  pocket.  The  news  of 

year  he  had  fifty  acres  of  cleared  land.  In  ^ 

) his  land  purchase  created  no  little  excitement 

the  fall  of  1840  he  was  taken  sick  with  typhus  ^ 

1 among  his  relatives  and  former  associates. 

fever  and  died  September  7,  1840,  in  his  5 

' 

J and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  his  father. 

seventy-first  year,  his  death  being  a source  of  f 

' 

5 John  Yotaw,  his  brother-in-law,  Preston 

great  grief  to  his  family.  He  had  left  a ) 

] Beck,  and  James  Ferrel  offered  to  pay  Mr. 

home,  surrounded  with  all  the  necessary  com-  ? 

V 

J Yotaw’s  expenses  if  he  would  pilot  them  to 

forts  of  life,  and  many  friends  and  relatives  t 

> Fort  Wayne,  which  offer  he  accepted,  and  all 

in  Ohio,  where,  with  such  a constitution  as  ^ 

5 mounted  on  good  horses  they  soon  arrived  at 

his,  he  might  have  been  spared  for  many  5 

Bji 

? their  destination.  There  learning  that  the 

years.  Jonas  Yotaw,  having  previously  pur-  ? 

*Jf 

) choice  land  had  all  been  sold  in  northern  In- 

chased  280  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  ? 

5 diana,  they  went  to  Jay  County,  where  they 

Westchester,  built  a frame  house  on  his  ^ 

1 

J found  an  unbroken  forest  of  heavy  timber 

land,  and  cleared  forty  acres  in  1840-’41.  j 

^ land  subject  to  entry,  and  here  his  father 

In  August,  1841,  he  was  elected  tz’easurer  of  ) 

f ? 
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Jay  County,  being  nominated  by  the  Whig 
party.  lie  was  three  times  re-elected  by  the 
people,  and  held  that  office  twelve  consecu- 
tive years,  serving  with  credit  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  He  resigned 
the  office  of  treasurer  June  10,  1853,  he  hav- 
ing previously  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Union  ife  Fort  Wayne  Railroad, 
which  he  held  four  or  five  years.  While 
treasurer  of  Jay  County  he  acted  as  agent  for 
many  non-residents  in  selling  their  lands, 
buying  and  selling  many  tracts  of  land,  and 
it  was  a common  saying  that  “ Votaw  never 
bought  a poor  piece  of  land,  and  yon  can  bet 
the  title  thereto  is  good.”  lie  was  married 
September  8,  1842,  to  Ann  Brown,  daughter 
of  Aaron  and  Mary  Brown,  and  immediately 
after  his  marriage  located  at  Portland,  and  at 
once  became  interested  in  the  improvement 
and  development  of  that  city.  lie  has  since 
lived  in  Portland,  or  the  immediate  vicinity, 
his  present  residence  being  about  one  mile 
from  the  business  center.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Votaw  were  born  seven  children — MBlson  C., 
was  born  August  10,1843;  August  10,  1861, 
he  volnnteered  in  Company  C,  Thirty-ninth 
Regiment  Indiana  Infantry;  was  a Sergeant  of 
Captain  George  F.  Winter’s  Company  (C), 
Eighth  Regiment  of  Indiana  Veteran  Cav- 
alry Volunteers;  was  enrolled  on  the  12th 
day  of  February,  1864,  to  serve  three  years, 
or  during  the  war;  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  United  States  July  20, 
1865,  at  Lexington,  North  Carolina,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  was  married  Octo- 
ber 21,  1866,  to  Jane  Simmons;  Ruth  A., 
born  April  18,  1845,  was  married  in  Sep- 
tember, 1860,  to  A.  J.  Callahan,  a farmer 
residing  near  Johnstown,  Bates  County,  Mis- 
souri; Mary  R.,  born  May  7,  1847,  was 
married  September  20,  1866,  to  D.  A.  Henry, 
a farmer  living  near  Clinton,  Henry  County, 
Missouri;  Sarah  G.,  born  August  6,  1851, 


was  married  September  7,  1879,  to  J.  R. 
Coulson,  a farmer  residing  two  miles  south- 
west of  Portland;  Howard  E.,  born  Decem- 
ber 30,  1853,  married  November  14,  1885, 
to  Ollie  M.  Milligan,  and  is  engaged  in  farm- 
ing two  miles  west  of  Portland;  Homer  S., 
born  January  26,  1856,  is  a ticket  and  freight 
agent,  and  also  telegraph  operator  for  the 
Chicago  & Northwestern  Railway  Compan}', 
now  located  at  Smith’s  Mill,  Minnesota;  John 
J.,  born  Marcli  10,  1859,  died  October  23, 
1859.  Mrs.  Votaw  died  March  18,  1859, 
aged  thirty-three  years,  ten  months  and 
twenty-seven  days.  Mr.  Votaw  was  again 
married  June  17,  1861,  to  Lizzie  K.  Dresser, 
a daughter  of  John  Dresser,  who  lived  near 
Old  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  County,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  had  a liberal  education  and 
followed  school  teaching  for  several  years. 
She  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  a member 
of  the  Congregational  church.  To  this  mar- 
riacre  were  born  live  children — James  F.,  born 
and  died  June  19,  1862;  Clara  B.,  born  June 
26,  1863,  is  now  clerking  for  her  brother, 
Homer  S.,  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  Company  at  Smith’s 
Mill,  Minnesota;  Lillian  Iv.,  born  January 
22,  1866,  was  married  April  9,  1887, 
to  John  E.  Bishop,  a teacher  in  the 
Portland  City  Normal  School;  Henry  J., 
born  September  12,  1867,  a teacher  in  the 
Portland  Normal  school;  Emma  L.,  born 
June  17,  1871.  Mrs.  Votaw  died  July  13, 
1874,  aged  forty-three  years,  seven  months 
and  nineteen  days,  and  lived  and  died  a de- 
voted Christian.  August  10,  1875,  Mr.  Vo- 
taw married  at  Little  T ork,  Ohio,  Mrs.  N.  J. 
(Perdew)  Case,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Amy 
M.  Perdew.  Her  father  was  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  born  September  2,  1805,  and 
her  mother  was  born  near  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  August  2,  1813.  The  latter  was  of 
French  extraction,  the  third  cousin  of  Mar- 
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quis  de  La  Fayette,  her  maiden  name  being 
Des  Trees.  Mrs.  Votaw  is  a Christian  wo- 
man, in  early  life  joining  the  Methodist 
church.  She  was  first  married  July  9,  1867, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  Augustus  B. 
Case,  and  to  them  were  born  two  children — 
Amy  L.,  born  June  18,  1858,  and  died  the 
day  of  her  birth;  Cecil  E.  A.,  born  May  16, 
1860,  was  married  February  19,  1881,  to 
Etta  B.  White,  who  died  September  20, 1884, 
aged  twenty-one  years.  Both  were  members 
of  the  Christian  church.  Augustus  B.  Case 
was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  en- 
listing in  1861  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Ohio 
Infantry.  He  veteranized  January  22, 
1864,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Re- 
seca,  Greorgia,  May  15,  1864,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years.  He  was  a brave  soldier,  and 
a tnie  Christian.  Cecil  E.  A.  Case  now 
lives  with  his  parents,  and  is  engaged 
in  farming.  Jonas  Yotaw  was  appointed 
and  commissioned  by  Governor  Oliver  P. 
Morton  director  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
State  Prison  to  serve  for  a term  of  two  years, 
from  March  11,  1861,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Milt. 
Robinson,  which  position  he  accepted  and 
filled  with  satisfaction  to  the  State.  He  was 
also  postmaster  at  College  Corner,  Jay  Coun- 
ty, for  five  or  six  years,  which  position  he 
resigned  February  15,  1872.  February  22, 
1853,  the  Cincinnati,  Union  & Fort  Wayne 
Railroad  Company  was  organized,  and  Jonas 
Yotaw  was  chosen  treasurer,  which  position 
he  filled  satisfactorily  for  six  years,  when  the 
company  failed,  and  was  finally  dissolved  in 
1863.  The  citizens  of  Portland  and  Jay 
County  were  heavy  losers  by  the  failure  of  [ 
this  enterprise,  they  having  expended  about  ! 
$100,000  in  grubbing  and  grading  the  rail-  I 
road  bed  from  Union  City  to  Portland, 
Indiana,  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  This 
railroad  bed  still  remains  unironed,  but  the 


prospects  are  that  in  the  near  future  it  will 
be  utilized.  Mr.  Yotaw'  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  a commission  by  a Congress  of  the 
United  States,  said  commission  being  to  parti- 
tion the  Me-shin-go-me-sia  Reservation  in 
Grant  and  Wabash  counties,  Indiana,  under 
Act  of  Congress  of  June  1,  1872.  In  said 
reservation  there  were  about  ten  sections  of 
land  which  had  never  been  surveyed.  In 
the  spring  of  1873  the  commission  com- 
menced work  and  was  occupied  about  ten 
weeks,  by  which  time  they  had  sectioned  of 
the  land,  and  divided  it  per  capita  among 
the  band  of  Me-shin-go-me-sia,  consisting  of 
sixty-six  Indians,  making  each  division 
almost  100  acres.  Mr.  Yotaw'  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  organization  of  the  Jay  Coun- 
ty Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Industrial 
Joint  Stock  Company,  which  w'as  incorporated 
December  21,  1871,  with  which  he  has  since 
been  identified  either  as  president  or  director. 
The  fairs  have  always  proved  a success  finan- 
cially, and  the  growth  and  breeds  of  all  kinds 
of  stock  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  country  have  been 
developed  by  the  society’s  progressive  course. 
Mr.  Yotaw  was  chosen  a delegate  from  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
to  represent  said  district  in  the  National 
Republican  Convention  that  convened  in 
Chicago,  June  3,  1884,  which  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  President, 
and  John  A.  Logan  for  Yice  President.  He 
took  an  active  part  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Yotaw  is  a public 
spirited  citizen,  and  has  given  liberally  of  his 
means  to  all  public  enterprises  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  city  of  Portland,  and  the 
country  at  large,  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
secure  railroads  to  Portland,  and  gravel  roads 
throughout  the  county,  and  has  aided  in  the 
support  of  schools  and  churches  from  the 
early  settlement  of  the  county  to  the  present 
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time.  In  ]iis  religions  views  he  is  libera,] 
and  progressive,  not  recognizing  the  Jewish 


ceremonies  and 
salvation. 


ordinances  as  essential  to 


^fUDGE  JACOB  M.  HAYNES,  one  of 
Jay  County’s  early  settlers,  of  whom 
none  is  more  favorably  or  more  widely 
known,  was  born  in  Monson,  Hampden 
County,  Massachusetts,  April  12,  1817.  His 
father,  Henry  Haynes,  was  born  in  the  same 
town  in  June,  1786.  The  Haynes  family  are 
of  early  New  England  origin.  Our  subject 
is  a descendant  of  Walter  Haynes,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  in  1636,  only  sixteen 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  on 
New  England’s  shore.  David  Haynes,  the 
paternal  grandfather  of  Judge  Haynes,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  his 
father  during  the  war  of  1812  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  His  mother, 
Achsah  (March)  Haynes,  was  born  in  Mill- 
bury,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  in 
October,  1792,  and  died  in  July,  1870,  six 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She 
was  a relative  of  Bishop  Chase,  an  uncle  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase.  The  parents  of  our 
subject  reared  a family  of  twelve  children, 
four  sons  and  eight  daughters,  of  whom  Judge 
Haynes  was  the  second  son  and  third  child. 
His  father  being  a mechanic,  he  was  engaged 
in  his  youth  for  a considerable  time  in  assist- 
ing him  at  his  work  in  the  shop,  but  for  three 
years  he  lived  with  his  uncle  on  a farm.  He 
received  a good  common-school  education,  and 
afterward  took  a classical  course  at  Monson 
Academy,  and  later  pursued  a literary  and 
scientific  course  of  study  at  Phillips’  Acad- 
emy at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Linus  Child  at 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts.  In  1843  he 


came  west,  and  resumed  the  study  of  law  at 
Muncie,  Indiana,  with  Hon.  Walter  March, 
and  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses  and  fur- 
nish the  means  for  completing  his  legal 
studies  he  engaged  in  teaching,  having  charge 
for  a time  of  the  Delaware  County  Semi- 
nary. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Mun- 
cie, in  March,  1844,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  he  came  to  Portland,  where  he  now 
resides,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1845  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  He 
was  married  in  Portland,  August  27,  1846, 
to  Miss  Hilinda  S.  Haines,  who  was  born  in 
Clarksville,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  in  1828, 
and  died  May  11,  1885,  leaving  eight  chil- 
dren— Josephine;  Susan,  wife  of  Charles  F. 
Headington;  Walter  M.,  cashier  of  the  Peo- 
ple’s Bank, of  Portland;  Sumner  W.,  an  attor- 
ney of  Portland;  Elwood,  at  present  manager 
of  the  Portland  gas  works;  Frank,  Calvin  H. 
and  Edward.  Judge  Haynes’  prominence  as 
a lawyer,  and  his  long  experience  on  the 
bench  have  made  his  name  well  known 
throughout  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  has 
held  official  positions  since  1846,  in  which 
year  he  was  appointed  school  commissioner  to 
fill  a vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Wilson  Milligan.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  and  served 
two  years.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  school 
examiner,  which  office  he  filled  four  years. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court.  In  1860  the  district  was 
enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the  counties  of 
Randolph,  Delaware,  Jay  and  Blackford,  for 
which  district  he  was  elected  in  that  year. 
He  was  re-elected  to  this  office  in  1864,  and 
again  in  1868,  and  in  1870  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  embracing  the 
counties  of  Wayne,  Randolph,  Jay  and 
Blackford.  This  term  of  office  expired  in 
1877,  he  having  served  on  the  bench  for 
twenty-one  years.  In  1856  Judge  Haynes 
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began  taking  an  active  part  in  politics.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Debellion  he  made  many 
speeches  in  support  of  the  administration, 
taking  a radical  stand  in  favor  of  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
Whig,  casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
General  Harrison  in  1840.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Hepublican  party  he  identified 
himself  with  that  political  body,  ardently 
supporting  its  principles,  and  sharing  in  its 
glorious  achievements.  Since  1875  Judge 
Haynes  has  given  his  attention  to  the  banking 
business,  having  been  president  of  the  People’s 
Bank  since  that  time.  The  many  sterling 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  possessed  by  our 
subject,  have  ever  won  for  him  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  people. 

— — 

AUGUSTUS  EALSTON,  of  Wa- 
M Township,  came  to  Hew  Corydon, 
this  county,  in  April,  1880.  He  was 
born  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  SejAember 
1,  1845,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age.  In  1861,  when  a mere 
boy,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Thirty-third 
Ohio  Infantry,  for  three  years.  After  serv- 
ing two  years  he  was  transferred  to  the  ma- 
rine service,  and  was  on  the  B.  G.  Adams 
gunboat  that  ran  up  and  down  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  and  its  tributaries.  He  was  discharged 
in  December,  1864,  after  having  been  en- 
gaged in  twenty-two  battles  and  skirmishes, 
including  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  He  then 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
graduated  at  the  business  college  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  and  then  went  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  graduated  at  the  medical  college  in 
1881.  Dr.  Kalston  was  a son  of  James  and 
Mary  Ann  (Grubb)  Kalston,  the  father  a na- 
tive of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  died  in 
Greenup  County,  Kentucky,  when  his  son 


was  quite  small,  leaving  six  children.  The 
mother  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio, 
and  she  also  died  young,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren, the  Doctor  being  the  youngest  of  the 
family.  He  was  married  December  3,  1883, 
to  Eosetta  M.  Adams,  who  was  born  in  Jay 
County,  March  27,  1860,  and  has  lived  in 
the  county  ever  since.  Her  parents  were 
David  W.  and  Harriet  (Johnson)  Adams, 
the  father  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
October  28,  1837,  and  the  mother  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  same  State,  April  6,  1844; 
both  are  living  in  Wabash  Township  on  a 
farm.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Kalston  have  two 
children — William,  born  August  1,  1884,  and 
Augustus,  born  October  19,  1885.  Mr.  Eal- 
ston’s  grandfather,  Eobert  Kalston,  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent;  he  came  to  this  country 
and  died  in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
probably  settled  when  he  first  came  to  Ameri- 
ca. His  grandmothei',  Isabella  Kalston,  also 
died  in  Adams  County.  The  Doctor  first 
commenced  his  practice  in  Geneva,  Adams 
County,  remaining  thei*e  one  year,  then  re- 
moved to  this  county  where  he  has  a large 
and  successful  practice. 


tG.  BAEKICK,  one  of  the  active  and  en- 
terprising citizens  of  Wayne  Township, 
was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
February  20,  1829.  His  father,  Isaac  Bar- 
rick,  was  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia, 
and  was  of  German  ancestry.  He  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  1812.  He  married  Mary 
Glass,  a native  of  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
and  to  them  were  born  twelve  children.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  is  still  living  in  Kice 
County,  Minnesota,  aged  eighty  years.  LG. 
Barrick,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared 
to  the  avocation  of  a farmer,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  subscription  schools  of  that 
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early  day.  He  was  united  in  marriage  Janu- 
ary 23,  1850,  to  Miss  Sarah  Rish,  who  was 
born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  April  7, 
1831,  a daugliter  of  Simeon  and  Ann  (Badger) 
Rish,  her  father  being  of  German  and  her 
mother  of  Irish  ancestry.  They  were  also 
the  parents  of  twelve  children.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barrick  have  been  born  six  children — 
Ann  Eliza,  William  B.,  John  C.,  Charles  R.^ 
Martha  Jane  and  George  M.  Mr.  Barrick 
remained  in  his  native  State  until  1858^ 
when  he  came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  and  for  a time  lived  on  rented  land. 
He  subsequently  bought  forty  acres  of  heavily 
timbered  land  in  Wayne  Township,  wdiich  he 
cleared  and  improved.  In  1878  he  settled 
on  his  present  farm,  which  had  been  improved 
before  he  located  there.  In  politics  Mr. 
Barrick  is  a Democrat.  He  is  a worthy 
and  consistent  member  of  the  German  Bap- 
tist church,  in  which  he  has  served  as  min- 
ister in  the  second  degree  for  many  years, 
and  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  cause 
of  his  Master.  He  is  a man  of  strict  integ- 
rity, honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  is 
respected  by  all  who  know  him. 



■ ASHIjS'GTON  grimes,  a worthy 

repi'esentative  of  one  of  the  old  pio- 
I neer  families  of  Jay  County,  and  an 

enterprising  farmer  of  Jackson  Township,  is 
a native  of  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
born  December  5,  1831,  his  parents,  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Grimes,  being  natives 
of  the  same  county.  They  reared  a family  of 
four  children,  named  Henrietta,  John  H.,  Mary 
Ann  and  Washington.  In  1837  the  parents 
left  their  native  State  with  their  family  and 
settled  in  Pi’eble  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1843 
came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  when  they  lo- 
cated on  the  farm  which  is  now  the  home  of 


our  subject.  The  land  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  in  the  township  was  covered  with 
dense  timber,  and  their  first  dwelling  was  a 
log  cabin,  18  x 20  feet,  with  puncheon  floor, 
clapboard  roof,  and  stick  and  mud  chimney. 
Here  the  father,  assisted  by  his  sons,  cleared 
and  improved  their  land  until  the  Grimes 
farm  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
neighborhood.  Here  the  father  lived  until 
his  death  which  occurred  June  9,  1865.  Mrs. 
Grimes  died  August  28,  1876.  Washington 
Grimes  grew  to  manhood  in  Jay  County, 
being  reared  amid  scenes  incident  to  pioneer 
life.  He  began  his  education  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  and  after  coming  to  Jay  Coun- 
ty he  attended  the  schools  of  his  district. 
He  has  always  followed  the  avocation  of  a 
farmer,  and  the  surroundings  of  his  home- 
stead betoken  the  care  and  thrift  of  the 
owner.  The  old  log  cabin  built  in  1843  has 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  stands  a fine 
two  story  residence,  built  in  modern  style, 
and  comfortably  furnished  throughout,  and 
the  barn  and  out  buildings  are  noticeably  good. 
Mr.  Grimes  was  married  September  18, 1856, 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Priest,  and  to  this  union 
were  born  seven  children  of  whom  only  four 
survive — James  Newton,  William  H.,  John 
F.  and  George  W.  Two  died  in  early  child- 
hood, and  a daughter,  Martha  A.,  died  Jan- 
uary 27,  1885,  aged  twenty-two  years.  Mrs. 
Grimes  died  September  10, 1876.  Mr.  Grimes 
was  married  a second  time,  in  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  April  18,  1880,  to  Mrs.  Esther 
Ann  (House)  Stephenson,  who  was  born  May 
27,  1843,  a daughter  of  Edmond  and  Mary 
(Grafton)  House.  Mrs.  Grimes  was  first 
married  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  to  James 
Stephenson,  and  to  them  were  born  three  chil- 
dren— James  N.,  Richard  E.  and  Irena  Jane. 
Mr.  Stephenson  died  January  1,  1874.  Po- 
litically Mr.  Grimes  afhliates  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  has  never  sought  official 
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position,  yet  at  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he 
accepted  the  nomination  for  the  office  of 
comity  commissioner,  and  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  204  votes  which  shoM’s  his  pop- 
ularity in  the  county.  Financially  he  is 
numbered  among  the  leading  men  of  his 
township,  and  by  his  honorable  dealings  he 
has  secured  the  contidence  and  respect  of  the 
entire  community. 


% 


in 


f/HOMx\S  S.  BRISCOE  was  born 
Kent  County,  I'laryland,  October  10, 
1828,  his  parents  being  Samuel  E.  and 
Margaret  Elizabeth  (Frisby)  Briscoe.  Both 
his  grandfathers  were  ministers,  his  paternal 
grandfather  an  Episcopalian,  and  his  mother’s 
father  a Methodist.  His  father  was  a farmer, 
and  died  September  9,  1871,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  years,  at  Galena,  Kent  County, 
Maryland,  and  his  mother  died  at  Center- 
ville, Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  in 
August,  1851,  at  the  age  of  about  forty-five 
or  forty-six  years.  Mr.  Briscoe  was  brought 
up  to  the  hard  work  of  the  farm ; but  in  the 
prime  of  young  manhood  he  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  November  4,  1852,  at  Centerville,  Mary- 
land. The  next  year  he  emigrated  West, 
locating  in  Lyons,  Clinton  County,  Iowa,  and 
practiced  law  there  and  at  Clinton  for  ten 
years;  in  1862  was  mayor  of  Clinton.  In 
1863  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Linneus, 
Linn  County,  Missouri,  and  lived  there  until 
August  24,  when  his  wife  died.  He  next 
returned  East,  and  in  1865~’66  was  employed 
in  the  claim  agency  office  of  the  noted  S.  S.  Cox. 
During  the  latter  year  he  came  to  Indiana 
and  settled  in  Fort  Wayne,  where  he  practiced 
law  four  years.  Next,  in  the  employ  of  J.  C. 
Bowser,  he  laid  the  ties  on  the  railroad  from 
Bluff'ton  to  Hartl’ord  City,  completing  the  job 


in  September,  1870.  Locating  in  this  city, 
he  practiced  law  \intil  he  took  editorial  charge 
of  the  Telegram  in  July,  1886.  He  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Hart- 
ford City  in  1873,  and  State  Senator  from 
1878  to  1882.  Although  brought  up  an 
Episcopalian,  he  is  not  a member  of  any 
church.  Was  made  an  Odd  Fellow  in  1854. 
Mr.  Briscoe  was  first  married  April  14, 
1854,  to  Margaret  Anna  Maclay,  of  Mifflin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel and  Elizabeth  Maclay.  (It  is  a coincidence 
woi'th  noticing  that  both  her  and  her  hus- 
band’s parents  were  named  respectively  Sam- 
uel and  Elizabeth.)  Mrs.  Briscoe’s  grand- 
father, William  Maclay,  was  at  one  time  a 
United  States  Senator.  The  children  by  Mr. 
Briscoe’s  first  marriage  were — E.  F.  J.  B., 
born  in  1855,  and  Fannie  Mary,  both  of 
whom  are  teaching  school  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  and  Samuel  Maclay,  at  present  the 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  City  Telegravi. 
Mrs.  Briscoe  died,  as  already  mentioned,  and 
August  24,  1871,  Mr.  Briscoe  was  again 
married,  this  time  to  Miss  Rachel  A.  Henley, 
of  this  county , and  daughter  of  John  M.  Hen- 
ley, of  Wheeling,  Delaware  County,  Indiana. 


B.  WOODWARD,  carpenter  and  con- 
1^1  tractor,  of  Briant,  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
® was  born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  J u ne 
10,  1833,  son  of  Rheuny  and  Persis  x\bbott 
Woodward,  who  were  natives  of  Vermont, 
and  who  were  the  parents  of  two  children — A. 
B.  and  Orren.  When  our  subject  was  five 
years  old  he  lost  his  parents  by  death,  and  he 
was  reared  by  his  relatives  and  friends.  He 
engaged  in  carpentering  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  has  followed  that  trade  a greater 
part  of  his  life.  In  1862  he  removed  from 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  to  Jay  County,  In- 
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diana,  locating  at  i'sew  Corydon.  Two  years 
later  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  serv- 
ing iive  months.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  re- 
turned home;  then  resided  north  of  Hew 
Corydon  in  Adams  County,  and  afterward 
was  drafted  in  his  former  place  of  residence  in 
Jay  County.  He  with  others  raised  a town- 
ship fund  of  $5,500,  hired  men  to  till  the 
draft.  In  this  sum  he  gave  $50.  He  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  Democrats, 
but  was  always  a Republican.  In  1873  he 
moved  to  Briant,  erected  the  iirst  school-house, 
now  used  for  a church;  he  alsobuilt  four  school- 
houses  in  the  township,  and  built  the  first 
business  house  in  town  for  Messrs.  Freeman 
iSc  Bailey.  He  is  an  e.xcellent  workman  and 
understands  all  the  details  of  his  trade.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season  he  has  been  eniyaged  in 
clerking  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Miles.  He 
was  married  November  27,  1872,  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  AVagner.  Politically  he  has  been  a 
strong  Republican,  voting  for  all  presidents 
the  party  ever  had;  but  is  now  a member  of 
the  Union  Labor  party.  lie  joined  or  be- 
came a member  of  Post  Ko.  83,  G.  A.  R., 
Geneva,  Adams  County,  Indiana,  in  1883, 
and  was  transferred  to  Post  Ho.  488,  Briant, 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  is  and  has  been 
quartermaster  ever  since  the  organization. 

— 

f HARLES  C.  AYATSOK,  of  AYayne 
Township,  is  one  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens  of  Jay  County,  with  whose  inter- 
ests he  has  been  identified  for  many  years. 
His  father.  Brooks  AA’^atson,  was  a native  of 
the  old  Granite  State,  born  in  the  tovm  of 
AYare,  April  3,  1793.  Lie  married  Abigail 
Caldwell,  who  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Vermont,  September  28,  1798,  the  date  ot 


their  marriage  being  July  8,  1817.  The 
children  born  to  them  are — George  B.,  of 
I Portland,  who  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
j Vermont,  August  30,  1818;  Mrs.  Abby  Rep- 
i logle,  born  in  Lower  Canada,  November  14, 

[ 1820,  is  now  a widow,  and  resides  in  Port- 
land; Charles  C.,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Colchester,  Vermont, 
September  24,  1822;  Shuball,  born  in  Ver- 
mont, August  15,  1825,  and  died  before  the 
family  moved  AYest;  James,  born  in  New 
York  September  2,  1827,  and  died  in  Pekin, 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  February  8,  1864; 
AYilliam  H.,  born  in  AVrmont  October  14, 
1830,  is  now  living  in  Kansas;  Samuel  L., 
born  in  AVrmont  October  16,  1833,  lives  in 
Pekin,  Illinois;  Maryette  was  born  in  Fair- 
I fax  County,  A’^ermont,  March  14,  1836,  and 
Ophelia  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April 
11,  1838.  In  1837  the  parents  removed  with 
their  family  from  Vermont  to  Butler  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  in  1839  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  They  came  to  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, in  1849,  and  settled  on  a farm  in 
Jackson  Township,  which  had  been  bought 
by  their  son,  Charles  C.,  the  year  before. 

I The  father  died  in  Jackson  Township  in  1857, 

I and  the  mother  died  February  22,  1885,  in 
AYayne  Townshij).  Charles  C.  AA^atson,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  remained  with  his 
parents  until  after  they  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati. AYhen  seventeen  years  old  he  re- 
turned to  AVrmont,  and  there  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  two  years  at  the  painters’ 
trade.  He  then  returned  to  Cincinnati,  and 
for  a time  worked  at  his  trade,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  boating  on  the  Miami,  AYabash  and 
Erie  canals.  He  followed  the  canals  about 
nine  years,  attaining  to  the  position  of  Cap- 
tain. In  1849  he  came  to  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  bought  a farm  in  Jackson  Township. 
He  spent  his  time  in  boating  during  the 
I summer  months,  returning  to  his  farm  in 
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winters  for  several  years.  In  1857  he  mar- 
ried Miss  i\[ary  Topping,  who  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1836,  a daughter  of  Josiah  II. 
Topping,  one  of  the  old  and  honored  pio- 
neers of  Jay  County.  Four  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  two  of  whom 
are  living  — Frank  V.,  born  October  9, 
1867,  and  Flora  B.,  born  July  9,  1860.  Adah 
A.  and  Irvin  L.  died  in  infancy.  After  his 
marriase  Mr.  lYatson  settled  with  his  wife 
on  liis  farm  and  began  making  a home.  He 
had  already  done  much  toward  improving  his 
land,  and  in  1855  he  erected  a line  residence 
at  a cost  of  over  $2,600.  He  purchased  the 
material  for  the  building  of  his  residence  at 
Grand  Eapids,  whicli  was  shipped  to  Fort 
Wayne,  thence  by  wagon  to  Jay  County. 
The  cement  used  in  its  construction  was 
bought  at  Lockport,  New  York.  The  lum- 
ber was  of  tlie  best  quality,  and  26,000 
bricks  were  used  to  build  the  cellar  walls  and 
chimney.  Tliis  was  at  that  time  considered 
one  of  the  finest  farm  residences  in  Eastern 
Indiana.  In  the  spring  of  1858  he  sold  his 
farm  to  George  W.  Templar,  the  place  be- 
ing now  known  as  the  Shafer  farm.  Mr. 
Watson  then  settled  on  his  present  farm  on 
section  4,  Wayne  Township,  where  he  has 
129  acres  of  well  improved  land,  on  which 
he  has  1,000  rods  of  tiling.  His  land  is 
divided  into  convenient  lots,  well  fenced. 
His  residence  which  cost  over  $2,000,  is  situ- 
ated on  a beautiful  elevation  seventy-two  feet 
above  the  site  of  Portland,  located  on  the 
State  road  about  two  miles  north  of  Portland. 
His  barn  and  other  out-buildings  compare 
favorably  with  his  residence.  For  about  five 
years  Mr.  Watson  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  raising  of  fine  stock,  and  in  1886  he 
began  raising  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle,  and 
now  has  some  very  fine  specimens  of  those 
noted  breeds.  The  same  year  he  purchased 
a Kentucky  blooded  horse.  His  stock  is  sup- 


plied with  water  raised  by  windmill  power 
from  a never-failing  source.  Mr.  Watson 
commenced  life  a poor  boy,  and  his  succsss 
has  been  attained  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  He  has  always  been  a valuable  cit- 
izen, contributing  liberally  of  his  means  to 
the  support  of  church,  schools,  and  all  pub- 
lic improvements.  He  is  independent  in 
his  religious  views,  possessing  a liberal  feeling 
toward  all  religious  denominations.  He  is 
an  advocate  of  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
is  a strict  temperance  man.  In  politics  he 
has  always  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party,  casting  his  first  vote  for  James  K. 
Polk  in  1844.  Josiah  H.  Topping,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Watson,was  born  in  Connecti- 
cut, February  10,  1797,  and  when  a child  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Sandusky  Countjq 
Ohio,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was 
there  married  April  3,  1834,  to  Belinda  Mc- 
Cullough, a native  of  Sandusky  County,  born 
May  10,  1812.  They  came  with  their  family 
to  Jay  County  in  1837,  Mr.  Topping  having 
come  here  prior  to  this  time,  and  made  his 
location.  The  family  settled  on  section  4, 
Wayne  Township,  where  he  entered  and  im- 
proved a farm  of  200  acres,  on  which  he  lived 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  21, 
1873.  His  wife  died  four  years  after  coming 
to  Jay  County,  the  date  of  her  death  being 
January  25,  1841.  They  were  the  parents 
of  four  children — Leroy,  born  February  16, 
1835,  was  a resident  of  Wayne  Township 
until  his  death  June  25,  1886;  Mary,  wife  of 
our  subject,  born  February  14,  1836;  John, 
born  May  26, 1837,  is  now  living  in  Colorado, 
and  Thomas  M.  C.,  born  July  12,  1840,  died 
in  infancy.  Josiah  H.  Topping  was  a promi- 
nent pioneer  of  Jay  County,  and  was  esteemed 
for  his  many  sterling  qualities,  and  was  in 
all  respects  a worthy  representative  of  the 
grand  old  pioneer  element  that  is  fast  pass- 
ing away.  In  politics  he  was  in  early  life  a 


Whig,  later  an  Abolitionist,  and  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party  he  be- 
came identified  with  it,  affiliating  with  that 
party  until  his  death.  In  early  life  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  United  Rrethren 
church,  but  subsequently  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  that  church  and  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  church,  but  on  account  of  the 
views  of  that  church,  he  withdrew  his  mem- 
bership, and  join.’d  the  Congregationalists, 


beiim  a member  of  that  denomination  at  the 


time  of  his  death. 


fOSEPlI  GAUNT,  deceased,  was  one  of 
Jay  County’s  early  pioneers,  locating  in 
Knox  Township  in  March,  1837.  He 
was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  born  August  2, 
1799,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Hannah  (Holmes) 
Gaunt,  natives  of  New  Jersey,  and  a grand- 
son of  Joseph  Gaunt,  who  was  a native  of 
England.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
Jacob  Gaunt  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a 
message  to  General  Washington,  and  was 
captured  by  the  enemy  and  beaten  with  a 
sword  to  make  him  divulge  the  secret,  but  as 
be  persistently  refused  to  yield  to  their  de- 
mands he  was  allowed  to  go  home.  Jacob 
Gaunt  became  a boat  builder  when  he  reached 


j manhood,  and  in  his  early  married  life  re- 


moved to  Red  Stone,  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
there  in  1805  to  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
being  among  the  early  settlers  of  that  county. 
There  Joseph  Gaunt  was  reared,  living  there 
until  1830,  when  he  moved  to  Delaware 
County,  Ohio,  remaining  there  until  Febru- 
ary, 1837,  when  he  started  for  Jay  County. 
He  located  on  section  24,  Knox  Township, 
entering  160  acres  of  land  on  that  section 
and  160  acres  on  section  26.  He  first  built  a 
log  cabin,  16  x 16  feet  in  dimensions,  all  the 
men  in  his  township,  three  in  number,  turn- 


ing out  to  help  him  raise  the  logs.  In  this 


log  cabin  was  preached  the  first  sermon  in 


Knox  Township,  by  Elder  Tisdale,  a Raptist 
minister.  Mr.  Gaunt  was  married  in  1819 
to  Phoebe  Emily  Severn,  who  was  born  in 
Rordentown,  New  Jersey,  April  15,  1803,  a 
daughter  of  Isaiah  and  Alkada  Severn,  her 
father  being  one  of  the  first  shoe  manufac- 
turers of  Salem,  Ohio.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gaunt  were  born  four  children — Redden  N., 
Hannah  Holmes,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Ann. 
Reddeji  N.  enlisted  in  the  war  for  the  Union, 
a member  of  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and 
Fortieth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  died  at  Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee,  in  1863,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Gaunt  died 
March  13,  1870,  and  Mr.  Gaunt  November 
8,  1875.  He  was  in  politics  a staunch  Dem- 
ocrat. He  and  his  estimable  wife  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Raptist  church. 


^|^^||1LLIAM  M’LAUGHLIN,  deceased, 
|@|||  formerl}'-  resided  on  section  34,  No- 


ble Townshin,  where  he  owned  186 


acres  of  land.  He  was  born  in  Rath  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  March  23,  1803,  and  when  a 
young  man,  removed  to  Meigs  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  married,  September  17,  1833, 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Gray,  who  was  born  in  Gal- 
lia County,  Ohio,  September  24, 1803.  After 
his  marriage  Mr.  McLaughlin  remained  in 
Meigs  County  until  1839,  when  he  came  to 
this  county  and  settled  in  Madison  Township, 
entering  eighty  acres  of  land.  He  built  a 
cabin  and  moved  into  it  before  the  fioor  was 
laid,  a chimney  built  or  a door  swung.  They 
built  a fire  in  the  center  of  the  house  to  cook 
their  first  meal.  They  removed  to  their 
present  home  in  1849,  where  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin built  a cabin,  and  in  which  he  lived  until 
he  built  his  present  house  in  1856.  In  the 
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new  house  both  parents  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  days.  The  father  died  July  3, 1872, 
and  the  mother  March  18,  1881;  both  are 
buried  in  Lancaster  cemetery,  Madison  Town- 
ship. They  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil- 
dren— James  G.,  born  July  14,  1834;  Mary 
A.,  born  November  14,  1835;  Leah,  born 
May  28,  1837;  Hiram,  born  May  9,  1839; 
John  G.,  born  July  31,  1842;  William  W., 
born  April  17,  1844,  died  June  28,  1872; 
George  W.,  born  July  9,  1846;  Isaac  G., 
born  July  31,  1848;  Jacob  B.,  born  June  13, 
1850.  All  the  children  that  are  living,  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  father’s  farm.  Mr. 
McLaughlin’s  parents,  Hugh  and  Jane 
(Wiley)  McLaughlin,  were  probably  born  in 
Virginia.  The  father  was  a hunter  and  a 

O 

gunsmith.  Mrs.  McLaughlin’s  parents  were 
James  and  Hannah  (Clay pole)  Gray.  Both 
the  McLaughlins  and  the  Grays  are  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  ancestry. 



SBRAM  J.  BRAKE,  of  the  firm  of  Brahe 
& Beard,  getieral  merchants  at  Salamo- 
nia,  was  born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
December  25,  1837,  and  September  20, 1838, 
he  came  to  this  county  with  his  parents  who 
settled  on  section  5,  Madison  Township.  The 
country  was  new'  and  the  neighbors  scarce, 
most  of  them  many  miles  away.  They  endured 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life.  His  father,  Thomas  J.  Brake,  was  born 
in  Lewis  County,  Virginia,  in  1800,  and  in 
1833  removed  to  Miami  County,  Ohio,  W'here 
he  was  married  two  years  later  to  Emeline 
Abel.  He  died  in  Wells  County,  this  State, 
in  April,  1840.  The  mother  was  born  in 
Botetourt  County,  Virginia,  in  1817,  and 
when  two  years  old,  went  with  her  parents, 
Henry  and  Sarah  A.  Abel,  to  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  she  being  the  only  child  at  that  time. 


Her  father’s  family  came  to  Jay  County  after 
she  was  married,  and  settled  on  section  8, 
Madison  Towmship.  Her  father  built  the  first 
brick  house  in  the  township,  in  1840.  Mr. 
Brake  was  reared  in  sight  of  Salamonia  vil- 

o 

lage,  and  believes  himself  to  be  the  oldest 
male  resident  of  the  village,  the  oldest  female 
resident  being  Melinda  Jackson.  He  was 
reared  on  a farm  and  completed  his  education 
at  the  academy  below  Liber.  September  25, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Fortieth 
Ohio  Infantry,  for  three  years.  Tw'o  years  of 
this  time  he  was  with  his  regiment,  and  one 
year  was  at  the  brigade  headquarters,  being 
a Sergeant.  At  the  request  of  General  Whit- 
aker he  commanded  the  provost  guards  one 
year  as  Duty  Sergeant.  At  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  hand  by 
a minie  ball,  compelling  him  to  be  off  duty 
two  months.  He  was  discharged  September 
26,  1864,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  account  of 
expiration  of  time  of  service.  He  returned 
home,  and  October  17,  of  the  same  year,  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  trade.  He  has  a 
farm  on  sections  5 and  8,  consisting  of  103 
aci;es,  well  improved,  with  ordinary  buildings. 
Mr.  Brake  was  married  September  20,  1861, 
to  Maria  Reed,  born  in  Susquehanna  County, 
Pennsylvania,  July  27, 1837.  She  was  reared 
in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  and  died  in  Sala- 
monia, December  26,  1885.  Her  parents 
were  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Reed.  Her 
mother  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  her 
father  was  of  Irish  ancestry.  April  13, 1887, 
Mr.  Brake  was  married  to  Clara  E.  Scott, 
born  near  Kokomo,  Indiana,  June  27,  1854. 
She  was  reared  in  Clay  County,  Kansas,  and 
removed  to  Logansport  in  1876,  where  she 
was  engaged  as  proprietor  of  a dress-making 
shop,  remaining  there  until  her  marriage. 
Her  mother,  Sarah  A.  (Brown)  Scott,  is  now 
living  at  Logansport.  Mr.  Brake  was  post- 
master from  January  30,  1865,  until  April 
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^ 24,  1886.  It  was  a semi-weekly  postoffice 

Ohio.  They  were  married  in  Rush  County,  5 

1 

1 

) when  lie  first  took  the  office,  but  through  his 

Indiana,  about  the  year  1824,  and  reared  a 5 

1 

1 

1 influence  it  was  changed  to  a daily  mail.  His 

family  of  seven  children  to  maturity — Will-  ) 

1 

1 grandfather,  Ahram  Brake,  was  horn  in  Old 

) Vii’ginia,  and  died  in  West  Virginia.  His 

j great-grandfather  Brake  was  born  in  Frank- 

iara,  living  in  Republic  County,  Kansas;  5 

1 

Washington  _T.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  1 

1 

1 

Mrs.  Lydia  Ellen  Hayes,  living  in  California;  ? 

1 

1 

^ fort,  Germany,  and  came  to  America  before 

Mrs.  Susan  Ann  Bennett,  of  Colorado  Springs,  ( 

1 

1 

) the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  a mannfac- 

Colorado ; Mrs.  Rebecca  Jane  Riggin,  of  J 

1 

1 

j tnrer  of  woolen  cloths',  as  were  also  his  ances- 

Andrew  County,  Missouri;  Christopher  C.,  > 

a 

1 tors.  He  died  in  Eastern  Virginia.  His 

residing  in  Washington  Territory,  and  Solo-  3 

1 

) grandmother  Brake,  whose  maiden  name  was 

mon  who  died  in  California,  aged  thirty  years.  J 

1 

j Jackson,  was  an  aunt  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 

In  1836  the  parents  removed  with  their  5 

S 

1 

1 

< the  latter  living  with  his  uncle  Brake  several 

family  from  Rush  County  to  Shelby  County,  3 

1 

1 years;  he  was  then  taken  to  school  by  his 

Indiana,  and  in  1840  removed  to  Andrew  f 

1 

1 

1 

? uncle,  Cummings  Jackson.  The  Jacksons 

County,  Missouri.  In  March,  1879,  the  5 

E 

IB 

* 

g 

) are  of  Scotcli-English  ancestry.  The  name 

parents  left  Andrew  County  with  their  son  j 

j Brake  should  have  been  translated  to  be 

William,  for  Republic  County,  Kansas,  ^ 

B 

' 1 

j spelled  Broeke.  The  Franks,  the  grand- 

where  the  father  died  J anuary  1,  1883,  aged  # 

1 

j mother  on  the  maternal  side,  were  of  Frencli 

about  eiglity-six  years.  The  mother  died  at  ( 

■ 

5 descent.  Mr.  Brake  is  a member  of  the  Ma- 

the  home  of  her  daiighter,  Mrs.  Riggin,  in  f 

< 

1 1 

J sonic  fraternity,  belonging  to  Pittsburg  Lodge, 

Savannali,Andrew  County,  Missouri,  October  « 

1 

1 1 

) No.  754,  and  is  also  a member  of  Steplien  J. 

4,  1886,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year.  Washing-  | 

) fl 
1 

] Bailey  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Portland.  The  store, 

ton  T.  Pettyjohn,  whose  name  heads  this  f 

1 

1 1 

j of  which  Mr.  Brake  is  part  owner,  was  first 

sketch,  reached  manhood  in  Andrew  County,  } 

a 

1 

? established  by  Peter  Coldren,  it  being  the 

Missouri,  remaining  with  his  parents  until  3 

B 

1 

j first  store  in  the  village.  He  was  succeeded 

reaching  his  twenty-second  year.  He  then  r 

^ by  H.  and  G.  W.  Abel,  and  they  were  suc- 

) ceeded  by  Abel  & Brake  in  1865.  The  firm 

spent  a few  years  in  Randolph  County,  Indi-  ) 

1 

^ B 

ana,  where  he  was  married  October  26,  1854,  5 

1 

) 

5 of  Brake  & Beard  has  been  prosperous.  They 

to  Miss  Eleanor  Ward,  a daughter  of  Joab  t 

( 

1 

! 1 

{ started  their  business  with  about  $1,400,  and 

and  Amy  (Craves)  Ward.  They  have  had  ) 

i c 

[ j3 

} are  now  considered  one  of  the  most  responsi- 

horn  to  them  seven  children — Mrs.  Elizabeth  ? 

u 

\ ble  firms  in  the  county. 

Boyer  of  Cloud  County,  Kansas ; Lot,  now  t 

B 

9 

J ^ ^ 

living  with  his  parents,  married  Miss  Minnie  } 

s 

B 

3 

Henizer,  who  died  leaving  two  children  named  ? 

B 

s 

Ora  and  Charles;  Dan,  living  at  Silverton,  f 

a 

B 

5 J«ASHINGTON  T.  PETTYJOHN, 

J one  of  Jay  County’s  leading  agricnl- 

San  Juan  County,  Colorado;  Jay,  of  Cloud  ^ 

5 [a 

3 

CoiTuty,  Kansas ; Mrs.  Grace  Artman,  of  Jay  s 

B 

j turists,  residing  on  section  36,  Jeffer- 

County;  Ely,  of  Aurora,  Nebraska,  and  Asa,  J 

B 

B 

j son  Township,  is  a native  of  Indiana,  horn  in 

^ Rush  County,  January  3,  1827,  a son  of 

at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettyjohn  established  ^ 

! 

] 1 
^ ■ 

their  home  in  Jefferson  Township,  in  March,  ? 

> 

3 Nide  and  Elizabeth  (Tharp)  Pettyjohn,  his 

1855,  on  the  property  they  now  own  and  oc-  f 

( s 

^ B 

? father  born  in  Surrey  County,  North  Carolina, 

cupy,  their  first  house  being  a rude  log  cabin.  i 

j 

2 B 

( 1 

(■ 
i 1 

all 

1 'i 

j and  his  mother  a native  of  Preble  County, 

1 

Mr.  Pettyjohn  first  purchased  125  acres  for  3 
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$2,000  cash,  about  thirty  acres  of  his  land 
having  been  opened.  He  continued  the  work 
of  improving  his  property  until  1864,  when 
he  rented  his  land  for  two  years,  and  moved 
his  family  to  Ridgeville  and  enlisted  as  a 
recruit  in  Company  A,  Fortieth  Indiana  In- 
fantry in  November  of  the  same  year.  He 
joined  his  regiment  at  Columbia,  Tennessee, 
and  with  it  participated  in  the  battles  ot 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  received  his  dis- 
charge in  June,  1865.  He  returned  to  his 
farm  two  years  after  leaving  it,  and  has  since 
added  to  it  until  it  contains  250  acres,  his 
farm  being  well  improved  and  very  produc- 
tive. His  residence  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Jefferson  Township,  and  his  farm  buildings 
are  correspondingly  good.  Politically  Mr. 
Pettyjohn  is  a Hepublican.  He  has  served 
three  years  as  county  commissioner,  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  belonging  to  Kidgeville 
Lodge,  No.  116.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Petty- 
john were  both  natives  of  North  Carolina, 
but  were  reared  and  married  in  Ohio.  They 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  settling  in  what  was  after- 
ward Ward  Township,  in  April,  1819,  where 
they  improved  a large  farm  on  which  they 
resided  until  their  death.  The  mother  died 
April  27,  1864,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  The 
father  survived  until  November  7,  1874, 
dying  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Of  their 
fourteen  children  eiHit  are  still  livino: — 
Thomas,  of  Winchester,  Randolph  County; 
Mrs.  Margery  McKew,  of  Ridgeville,  Ran- 
dolph County;  Mrs.  Pettyjohn;  Mrs.  Edith 
Moffftt,  of  Hancock  County,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Harriet  Thompson,  of  Whitley  County,  Indi- 
ana; Joel,  of  Randolph  County,  Indiana; 
Mrs.  Lydia  Way,  living  at  Winchester,  Indi- 
ana, and  Joab,  of  Ridgeville,  Indiana.  Will- 
iam died  in  early  manhood;  Sarah  died  in 


childhood;  Sarah  died  aged  two  years;  Mrs. 
Mary  Sumption  died  in  Randolph  County; 
David  died  in  the  same  county,  and  Mrs. 
Berzilla  Sumption  died  in  Madison,  Nebraska, 
the  last  three  leaving  families. 


MIOMAS  LYONS,  one  of  the  wealthy 
■y  farmers  of  Pike  Township,  resides  on 
section  34.  He  commenced  life  in 
Jay  County  with  but  little  besides  strong 
hands  and  a determination  that  no  obstacle 
could  overcome,  and  perhaps  no  man  in  Jay 
County  has  accomplished  more,  from  so 
small  a beginning  as  he,  and  few  have  done 
more  to  develop  the  county  from  a state  of 
wildness  to  that  of  civilization.  Mr.  Lyons 
was  born  in  Columbiana  Countj^,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruarv  43,  1829,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Ev'e 
(Apple)  Lyons.  His  mother  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  of  German  descent;  his  father 
was  of  Irish  descent.  They  were  united  in 
marriage  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio.  In 
1837  they  moved  to  Perry  County,  where  the 
father  died  in  1838.  In  1850  our  subject’s 
brother,  Elijah  Lyons,  came  to  Jay  County 
and  located  in  Pike  Township,  and  a little 
later  Thomas  followed  him  and  bought  eighty 
acres  of  heavily  timbered  land  on  section  26, 
of  the  same  township.  His  capital  at  that 
time  consisted  of  $180.  He  erected  a log 
cabin  and  commenced  clearing  his  land.  In 
1852  he  leased  it  to  his  brother-in-law,  Enoch 
Drake,  for  a term  of  ffve  years,  and  returned 
to  Ohio.  In  1855  he  married  Amanda  Tem- 
pleman,  and  in  1866  they  came  to  Jay  County 
and  settled  on  the  homestead  on  section  26, 
Pike  Township.  In  1864  he  bought  and 
moved  to  the  homestead  of  his  neighbor  Ed- 
mond Rathburn.  Steadily  year  by  year,  by 
industry  and  economy,  he  added  to  his  prop- 
erty until  he  became  a large  land  owner.  His 
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homestead  contains  190  acres  of  tinely  im- 
proved land,  and  Ins  substantial  brick  resi- 
dence and  other  buildings  and  improvements 
denote  wealth  and  prosperity.  He  has  as- 
sisted his  children  to  get  a start  in  life  by 
giving  to  the  different  ones  as  seemed  most 
fitting,  land  or  money,  not  wishing  them  to 
travel  the  weary  road  from  poverty  over  which 
he  so  manfully  made  his  wa3^  Ilis  wife, 
who  shared  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
pioneer  life  and  later  the  comforts  of  a good 
home  with  him,  died  in  1878.  To  them 
were  born  eleven  children — John,  now  of 
Kansas;  Mrs.  Amanda  Smiley,  of  Kandolph 
County;  Thomas  and  Elijah,  also  of  Kansas; 
William,  deceased;  Susan;  Joseph,  in  Kan- 
sas; Mary,  Jackson,  Sarah  and  Eve,  the  latter 
deceased.  In  1882  Mr.  Lyons  married  Miss 
Florence  Harkins,  and  to  them  have  been 
bom  four  children,  but  two  of  whom,  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth,  are  living.  In  politics  Mr. 
Lyons  is  a Democrat.  He  enlisted  during 
the  war  of  the  Kebellion  and  served  nine 
months,  a member  of  the  Twenty-third  In- 
diana Infantry.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church,  as  was  also  the  wife  of  his 
youth. 


J^^ILLIAM  W.  STEED,  a prominent 

Jefferson  Township, 
and  a representative  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  families  of  Jay  County,  was  born  in 
Shenandoah  County,  Virginia,  March  9, 1825, 
a son  of  John  and  Frances  (Aker)  Steed,  who 
were  born  and  reared  in  the  same  State.  In 
1829  the  father  immigrated  to  Warren  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  with  his  family  and  there  followed 
farming  until  their  removal  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  in  March,  1837,  when  the  father 
selected  a tract  of  eighty  acres  on  section  13, 
Jefferson  Township,  for  their  future  home. 


His  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  four 
children — Robert,  Thomas,  William  W.  and 
Matilda.  He  began  life  in  the  forest  without 
means,  but  possessed  of  health  and  strength. 
By  persevering  industry,  and  strict  econ- 
omy he  prospered  in  his  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  acquired  a good  home,  wdiere  he 
spent  his  declining  years,  his  death  taking 
place  August  15,  1872.  He  was  one  of  the 
patriotic  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812.  Of 
his  children,  Matilda  is  now  the  wife  of 
Cheney  Pyle,  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of 
Jefferson  Township;  Thomas  married  and 
I'eai’ed  a family,  and  became  possessed  of  a 
good  farm  property.  He  died  in  Jefferson 
Township  in  June,  1878.  William  W.  Steed, 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  his  father’s 
family  to  Jay  County,  and  here  he  grew  to 
manhood  amid  the  varied  scenes  of  pioneer 
life.  His  educational  advantages  were  very 
limited,  his  education  being  gained  principal- 
ly  by  contact  with  the  world,  his  youth  being 
spent  in  assisting  his  father  clear  and  improve 
their  heavily  timbered  farm.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  the  year  1848  to  Miss  Phosbe  Pyle, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  May  6,  1828, 
a daughter  of  George  P.  and  Anna  (Smith) 
Pyle.  The  children  born  to  this  union  are — 
John,  of  Jefferson  Township;  Calvin,  de- 
ceased; Elias  and  Oliver  H.  P.,  also  living  in 
Jefferson  Township.  Mrs.  Steed  died  Novem- 
ber 16,  1855,  and  Mr.  Steed  was  again  mar- 
ried in  April,  1856,  to  Miss  Eliza  Jane 
Heston,  a native  of  Ohio,  born  September  2, 
1833.  Her  parents,  Zebulon  and  Elizabeth 
(Stackhouse)  Heston,  who  are  now  deceased, 
were  among  the  pioneers  of  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, settling  there  in  1838.  Both  died  on 
their  homestead  established  in  pioneer  days. 
Mr.  Steed  has  had  seven  children  by  his  sec- 
ond marriage — Lavinia  G.,  wdfeof  Martin  L. 
Williams,  of  Jefferson  Township;  Homer, 
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living  on  a part  of  bis  father’s  farm;  Lewis 
N.,  a merchant  at  Powers  Station;  Matilda 
M.,  wife  of  Elby  Hall,  of  Jefferson  Township; 
William  E.,  living  in  the  same  township; 
Chester,  who  died  aged  five  years,  and  Maud. 
Mr.  Steed  commenced  married  life  a poor 
man  upon  his  father’s  homestead,  and  his 
present  residence,  established  in  1852,  was 
the  first  he  ever  owned.  He  commenced 
here  on  160  acres  of  land,  of  which  about 
fifteen  acres  had  been  cleared  and  a small  log 
cabin  built.  By  persevering  energy  and  good 
management  he  has  succeeded  even  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  has  added 
to  his  homestead  until  it  contains  400  acres, 
almost  all  of  which  is  cleared  and  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  log  cabin 
disappeared  many  years  ago,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a more  commodious  and  con- 
venient residence.  His  farm  buildings  are 
among  the  best  in  the  county.  Besides  his 
homestead,  which  is  located  on  section  20, 
Jefferson  Township,  he  owns  an  eighty-acre 
farm  located  on  section  27  of  the  same  town- 
ship. For  about  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Steed 
was  engaged  in  dealing  in  live  stock,  shipping 
east,  south  and  west,  and  by  his  good  business 
manaiieraent  made  this  a successful  enter- 
prise,  quitting  it  only  that  he  might  lead  a 
more  quiet  life.  In  politics  Mr.  Steed  is  a 
Democrat,  being  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  that  party  in  Jay  County.  He  has  served 
as  a commissioner  of  Jay  County,  holding 
that  office  from  1871  until  1874.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


«OHN  BBADLEY,  eldest  son  of  Benja- 
min and  Mary  (Reed)  Bradley,  is  a na- 
tive of  Ohio,  born  in  Trumbull  County, 
May  6,  1848.  He  has  always  lived  with  his 
parents,  and  since  his  majority  has  been  as- 


sociated in  business  with  his  father,  first  in 
the  harness  and  saddler  trade  in  Portland,  and 
since  1876  in  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  their  farm  on  section  24,  Green 
Township.  lie  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
harness  making,  and  followed  that  business 
altogether  about  ten  years.  May  13,  1870, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Mason,  who  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Ohio,  October  24,  1847,  a daughter  of  Jehu 
and  Maria  Mason.  Her  parents  died  in  Jay 
County,  the  mother  dying  at  her  home  in 
1879,  and  the  father  dying  in  1870,  his  death 
resulting  from  a limb  falling  from  a tree 
while  at  work  in  the  woods.  Of  the  four 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  two 
are  deceased — Charles  R.  died  aged  sixteen 
months,  and  Carrie  E.  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years.  Rufus  R.  and  Earl  E.  are  the 
names  of  the  children  living.  Mr.  Bradley 
is  now  serving  as  trustee  of  Greene  Township, 
having  been  elected  to  that  office  in  the 
spring  of  1886.  He  was  reared  in  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  church,  his  parents  being 
members  of  that  church.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  order,  belonging  to 
Omega  Lodge,  No.  281,  of  Portland. 


jLBERT  RUSSELL,  civil  engineer  and 
surveyor,  Pennville,  is  a native  of  Jack, 
son  Township,  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
born  February  10,  1849,  a son  of  Isaac  and 
Rachel  (Janney)  Russell.  He  was  reared 
on  a frontier  farm  in  his  native  township, 
I’eceiving  his  early  education  in  the  district 
schools,  completing  his  studies  at  Lebanon, 
(Ohio)  normal  college.  While  at  college  he 
studied  civil  engineering,  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed since  1874.  He  remained  at  home 
with  his  parents  until  attaining  his  ma- 
jority. October  1,  1878,  he  was  united  in 
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marriage  to  Miss  Ellen  English,  a daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Cynthia  (Boland)  English, 
who  came  from  lioss  County,  Ohio,  where 
Mrs.  Russell  was  born  in  1855.  They  arc 
the  parents  of  oue  sou,  named  William  E. 
In  1882  Mr.  Russell  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  at  Pen nville,  which  he  followed  with 
fair  success  until  1887,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  drug  store.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  county  surveyor,  serving  as  such 
two  years.  In  1884  he  was  elected  towhship 
trustee,  re-elected  in  1886,  and  is  still  serving 
in  that  capacity  with  credit  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  He  is  a 
member  ot  the  Odd  Fellows  order.  Relief 
Lodge,  No.  145.  Politically  he  is  a Repub- 
lican. He  is  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Isaac  Russell,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, August  18,  1810,  a son  of  Jesse 
Russell,  a native  of  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, and  a grandson  of  John  Russell,  who 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1736.  The 
latter  came  to  America  in  1750,  but  subse- 
quently returned  to  his  native  country,  com- 
ing again  to  America  in  1764,  when  he  settled 
in  Maryland.  He  married  Rebecca  Fincher, 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  ancestors 
came  to  America  with  William  Penn.  Jesse 
Russell  married  Content  Garretson,  a native 
of  Pennsylvania.*  Isaac  Russell  was  married 
in  1839  to  Miss  Rachel  Janney  in  Warren 
County,  Ohio.  She  is  a daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Letitia  (Tayloi’)  Janney,  natives  of  Lou- 
doun County,  Virginia,  her  father,  a son  of 
Joseph  Janney,  a native  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, and  a grandson  of  John  Janney,  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  father  Joseph  Janney 
came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  to  America 
with  William  Penn  in  1684,  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Isaac  Russell  located  in  Vigo  County,  In- 
diana, where  the  father  followed  carpentering. 


He  remained  in  Vigo  County  until  1845, 
when  he  came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County, 
and  settled  on  a heavily  timbered  farm  which 
had  been  previously  entered  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  his  father-in-law.  Pie  cleared  and 
improved  a tract  of  160  acres  and  followed 
farming  until  his  death,  September  7,  1881. 
He  was  a consistent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  His  widow  who  still  survives,  is 
yet  a member  of  the  Society.  She  is  now 
seventy-one  years  old  and  is  living  witli  her 
son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Isaac  Rus- 
sell served  Jackson  Township  as  trustee  for 
three  years.  He  and  his  wife  had  a family  of 
five  children,  of  whom  four  still  survive — 
Francis,  living  in  Nemaha  County,  Kansas, 
was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
being  a member  of  Company  G,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-eighth  Indiana  Infantry; 
Albert,  our  subject;  James  A.,  a publisher 
living  at  Pennville,  Indiana,  and  Mary  L., 
wife  of  A.  C.  Norwood,  of  Albuequerque, 
New  Mexico.  Jesse  J.  w'as  a member  of 
Company  IL,  Seventy-fifth  Indiana  Infantry, 
and  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  February,  1863. 


W.  PAYTON,  merchant,  Dun- 
kirk, is  a native  of  Indiana,  born 
® in  Delaware  Township,  Delaware 
County,  September  16,  1840,  a son  of  Rev. 
John  H.  and  Temperance  (Dragi  o)  Pay- 
ton.  The  father  was  born  in  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  and  when  a boy  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
and  from  there  to  Fayette  County,  Indiana. 
In  the  early  days  of  Delaware  County  he 
entered  land  in  Liberty  Township,  that  county, 
about  half  of  which  he  cleared  from  the  heavy 
timber.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Liberty 
Township,  and  while  living  there  w'as  ordained 
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a preacher  in  the  Methodist  church.  In  1849 
he  went  to  Blnffton  to  take  his  first  charge, 
and  one  year  later  was  appointed  to  the  church 
at  Monmouth.  From  there  he  went  to 
Auburn,  Allen  Circuit,  thence  to  Leesburg, 
where  he  spent  two  years,  and  subsequently 
had  charge  of  churches  at  North  Manchester, 
Columbia  City,  eighteen  months,  BlufFton, 
one  year,  Winchester,  one  year,  Albany,  one 
year.  From  Albany  he  went  to  Selma,  where 
he  remained  until  1865,  after  which  he  spent 
four  years  and  a half  in  Woodhull,  Henry 
County,  Illinois,  going  thence  to  Champaign 
County,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
December  14,  1883,  his  widow  being  still  a 
resident  of  Champaign  County.  W.  W. 
Payton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  made  his 
home  with  his  parents,  attending  the  schools 
of  the  various  places  where  his  father’s  pas- 
toral duties  called  him.  He  enlisted  in  the 
war  of  the  Rehellion,  July  2,  1861,  and  was 
assigned  to  Company  K,  Nineteenth  Indiana 
Infantry.  He  regiment  rendezvoused  at  In- 
dianapolis, going  thence  to  Washington  City, 
where  it  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
First  Corps,  General  McDowell.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Gainesville,  Manas- 
ses  Junction,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,and 
Fredericksburg.  His  regiment  wintered  at 
Belle  Plain.  He  was  in  the  first  day’s  fight 
at  Gettysburg,  where  his  corps  lost  its  com- 
mander, General  Reynolds,  and  where  our 
subject  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
left  in  hospital.  On  the  third  day  of  tlie 
battle  he  was  recaptured  and  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  remained  in  hospital  three 
and  a half  months.  He  was  then  transferred 
to  the  hospital  at  Indianapolis  where  he 
was  furloughed,  and  in  December,  1863, 
rejoined  his  regiment  near  Rappahannock 
Station,  Virginia,  going  thence  to  Culpeper 
Court  House  where  he  re-enlisted.  He  was 
promoted  Sergeant  of  Company  K,  March  1, 
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1864,  and  April  21  following  he  was  made 
Commissary  Sergeant  of  the  Nineteenth  In- 
diana Regiment.  He  went  with  his  regiment 
to  Petersburg,  where  he  was  discharged  Octo- 
ber 19,  1864,  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
Nineteenth,  Seventh,  Fourteenth  and  Twenti- 
eth Indiana  Regiments.  After  his  discharge 
he  returned  to  his  home,  teaching  school  that 
winter,  and  the  following  spring  he  removed 
to  Henry  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  four  years.  He  then  went 
to  Champaign  County,  Illinois,  and  three  and 
a half  years  later  came  to  Indiana,  where  he 
has  since  divided  his  time  between  farming 
and  mercantile  pursuits.  He  established  his 
business  at  Dunkirk,  December  13, 1881,  and 
by  his  reasonable  prices,  and  strict  attention 
to  the  wants  of  his  customers  he  has  built  up 
a good  trade.  Mr.  Payton  was  married  No- 
vember 5,  1863,  to  Miss  Adaline  Bowen,  a 
native  of  Blackford  Coimty,  Indiana,  and  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  Bowen. 
She  died  December  17,  1886.  Their  only 
child,  Charles  W.,  who  was  born  July  23, 
1871,  died  March  2,  1872.  On  the  16th  day  of 
August,  1887,  Mr.  Payton  was  married  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Brotherton,  a native  of  Randolph 
County  Indiana,  but  then  a resident  of  Dun- 
kirk, JayCounty,  Indiana, adaughterof  James 
T.  and  Lucy  A.  Brotherton.  Mr.  Payton  is  a 
charter  member  of  Benjamin  Shields  Post, 
No.  289,  G.  A.  R.,  which  he  has  served  as 
Adjutant  and  Quartermaster.  lie  is  a mem- 
ber of  Dunkirk  Lodge,  No.  275,  A.  F.  & A. 
M.,  and  also  belongs  to  Dunkirk  Lodge,  No. 
306,  I.  O.  O.  F. 
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;R.  ROBERT  P.  DAVIS,  of  Portland, 
one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Jay 
County,  is  a native  of  Lawrpnce  County, 
Ohio,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  November 
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12,  1836.  His  father,  Hugh  M.  Davis,  was 
also  a native  of  the  Buckeye  State,  born  in 
Greene  County,  of  English  descent,  and  when 
a young  man  settled  in  Lawrence  County? 
where  he  married  Martha  Silliman,  who  was 
of  Irish  origin.  Of  tlie  ten  children  born  to 
them,  six  sons  and  two  daughters  grew  to 
maturity,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living  but  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  brothers  of  our 
subject  are  residents  of  Indiana,  living  at 
Farmland,  Randolph  County;  James,  a mer- 
chant, and  Lewis  N.,  a physician,  who  read 
medicine  with  our  subject,  and  graduated  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  father  was  a stone 
mason  by  trade,  which  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  farming  through 
life.  AYhen  Robert  P.  was  two  or  three  years 
old  the  family  removed  to  Clark  County, 
Ohio,  and  about  the  year  1850  they  again 
changed  their  residence,  removing  to  Ran- 
dolph County,  Indiana,  where  they  settled  on 
a farm.  In  1857  our  subject  began  attend- 
ing school  at  Liber,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  occasionally  teaching  a term  to  defj-ay 
his  school  expenses.  AVhile  at  Liber  he  made 
a s]Decialty  of  physiology  and  anatomy,  having 
at  that  time  the  medical  profession  in  view. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  three  years  at  Liber 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  pursued  his  medical  studies  un- 
til the  summer  of  1862,  when  he  enlisted 
in  Company  A,  Eighty-fourth  Indiana  In- 
fantry. Immediately  after  the  organization 
of  the  regiment  it  was  ordered  to  Cincinnati. 
His  knowledge  of  medicine  procured  for  him 
at  once  a position  in  the  regimental  hospi- 
tal, where  for  three  years  he  faithfully  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  position.  He 
accompanied  his  regiment  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  being  present,  as  his  duties  required, 
on  many  a bloody  battle-field,  including 
Chickamauga,  and  those  of  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, and  was  also  in  General  Thomas’ 
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Nashville  campaign.  He  was  discharged  at 
Nashville  in  June,  1865.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  March  23,  1866,  to  Miss  Annie 
Peoples,  of  Randolph  County.  She  was  born 
in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  April  16, 1844, 
a daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mahala  (Norris) 
Peoples,  both  of  whom  died  when  Mrs.  Davis 
was  a child.  Mrs.  Davis  is  a sister  of  Cap- 
tain Norris  Peoples,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Resaca.  He  was  Captain  of  Com- 
pany E,  Twelfth  Indiana  Infantry.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  this 
gallant  officer  were  peculiarly  sad  and  remark- 
able. He  long  had  a presentiment  that  his 
death  w’ould  occur  in  the  first  battle  in  which 
he  should  participate.  As  he  was  leading  his 
regiment  just  beforeencountering  the  enemy’s 
fire  he  said  to  Sergeant  B.  E.  Pierce,  “ I shall 
be  killed  in  this  battle,  but  I am  ready.”  The 
line  moved  forward  into  the  open  field,  and 
the  Captain  and  the  Sergeant  lay  down  to- 
gether to  protect  themselves  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  while  in  the  act  of  raising 
his  head  a ball  struck  him  in  the  forehead, 
passing  entirely  through  his  head.  The  Ser- 
geant with  others  took  him  from  the  field, 
and  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  a grave 
was  made  ready  for  him,  and  not  unlike  the 
burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the  body  of  the 
gallant  soldier  was  consigned  to  its  narrow 
bed  amid  the  broken  utterances  of  grief  from 
his  comrades,  and  a heartfelt  prayer  for  the 
loving  wife  who  in  her  far-ofif  home  would 
wait  in  vain  for  the  coming  of  her  loved 
o!ie.  Dr.  Davis,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
has  been  a member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  Jay  County  since  the  winter  of  1866- 
’67,  at  which  time  he  located  at  Redkey,  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine.  Although 
Dr.  Davis  began  his  professional  life  in  1866 
his  preparation  for  his  life  work  was  by  no 
means  completed.  In  1869,  after  attending 
a course  of  lectures  at  Cincinnati  he  received 
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from  the  medical  college  the  degree  of  M.  D., 
and  in  1873  he  attended  another  coarse  of 
lectures  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1884  he  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  took  a course  at  the 
Post  Graduate  College,  thus  preparing  him- 
self in  the  best  schools  the  country  affords, 
for  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  He 
came  to  Portland  in  1880,  where  he  has  since 
built  up  a large  and  lucrative  practice,  and 
gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him.  Beginning  life  a poor  boy  he  has 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts  attained  a high 
rank  in  his  profession,  and  has  now  a beau- 
tiful home,  one  of  the  finest  residences  in 
Portland.  He  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  many 
obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  result 
of  a severe  injury  that  he  received  from  his 
horses  running  away,  from  which  he  has 
never  recovered.  Politically  the  doctor  is  a 
Republican.  In  1878  he  was  elected  by  his 
party  to  the  office  of  county  auditor,  which 
position  he  held  for  four  years,  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  ability  and  fidel- 
ity. He  was  the  only  Republican  elected  on 
the  ticket.  He  has  been  a prominent  Odd 
Fellow  for  many  years,  being  at  present  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master  of  District  No.  222,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  of  Indiana,  and  is  also  a member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


fOHN  HARDY,  one  of  the  prosperous 
agriculturists  of  Jackson  Township,  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock-raising,  is  a 
native  of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  born  in  Pike 
Township,  September  29,  1839.  His  father, 
Curtis  Hardy,  was  born  in  Preble  County, 
Ohio,  a son  of  Rev.  John  Hardy,  a prominent 
pioneer  minister  in  the  New  Light  church. 
Curtis  Hardy  was  married  in  his  native 
county  to  Miss  Rachel  Dooly,  and  in  1837 
came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  settling  in  the 


then  woods  of  Pike  Township  where  they  ex- 
perienced many  of  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions incident  to  pioneer  life.  Nine  children 
were  born  to  them  of  whom  only  three  sur- 
vive— John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Mary 
C.,  wifeof  W.  F.  Smith,  of  Wayne  Township, 
and  Susan  M.,  wife  of  Bennett  Coyd,  of  Hast- 
ings, Nebraska.  Those  deceased  are — Phebe; 
James  D.  was  a member  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Indiana  Infantry,  Company  H,  and 
died  in  hospital  at  La  Grange,  Mississippi; 
Moses  D.  was  a member  of  Company  F, 
Seventy-fifth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  died  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Lorinda,  wife  of  Eli 
Rines,  died  in  Wayne  Township;  Curtis  C.  and 
Benjamin  W.,  who  died  at  the  old  homestead 
in  Pike  Township.  The  father  died  in  1868, 
the  mother  dying  some  two  years  later.  John 
Hardy,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  homestead  to  the  avoca- 
tion of  a farmer,  being  early  in  life  inured  to 
hard  work.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  neighborhood  and  at  Li- 
ber College.  He  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, July  26,  1862,  and  was  assigned  to 
Company  F,  Seventy-fifth  Indiana  Infantry, 
and  during  his  term  of  service  he  participated 
in  fourteen  battles.  He  was  twice  wounded, 
first  at  Chattanooga  in  the  breast  and  shoulder 
by  a piece  of  shell,  and  a second  time  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain  by  a minie  ball  which 
fractured  his  skull  above  the  left  ear.  He 
received  an  honorable  discharge  June  8,  1865, 
the  war  being  ended.  October  8,  1867,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  T. 
Griffin,  the  only  child  of  Sumner  and  Levina 
(Cook)  Griffin.  Her  parents  came  to  Jay 
County  in  1837,  where  her  father  died  Febru- 
ary 21,  1876.  Mrs.  Griffin  is  now  making 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hardy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  are  the  parents  of  seven 
children — Cady  Oscar,  Bertha  Rosetta,  Ver- 
ona Y.,  Alda  Irene,  Curtis  Walter,  Fred  S., 
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and  John  AV.  Mr.  Hardy  remained  in  Pike 
Townsliip  until  1S78,  when  he  bought  a part 
of  his  present  farm  in  Jackson  Township, 
known  as  the  old  John  Pingry  farm,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  farms  in  Jay  County. 
He  also  purchased  a farm  adjoining,  and  is 
now  the  owner  of  551  acres  of  as  good  land 
as  Jay  County  affords,  being  well  improved 
and  very  productive.  360  acres  of  his  land 
is  in  Bear  Creek  Township,  191  acres  lying 
in  Jackson  Township.  His  land  is  well 
adapted  to  stock  raising,  being  well  watered 
by  Deer  and  Bear  creeks.  He  is  quite  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  stock-raising  and  feed- 
ing, his  sales  last  year  amounting  to.  S7,000. 
He  has  on  his  farm  a very  fine  gravel  bed, 
containing  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  acres  of 
gravel,  with  an  average  depth  of  almost  nine 
feet.  Mr.  Hardy  is  the  largest  tax  payer  in 
Jackson  Tomiship,  his  tax  on  one  pike  alone 
amounting  to  $1,700.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
his  party  in  Jay  County.  Quiet,  unassuming, 
industrious  and  strictly  honorable  in  all  his 
dealings  he  has  gained  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  entire  community. 


Indiana.  He  at  once  located  at  Briant,  where 
he  has  built  up  a good  practice,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  His  office  is  situated  on 
the  main  street  of  the  village.  He  was  mar- 
ried, May  11,  1885,  to  Miss  Ada  Miller, 
of  this  county,  and  daughter  of  Daniel  Miller, 
of  Portland.  They  have  one  child — Claude 
Miller.  The  doctor  is  a member  of  Red  Cross 
Lodge,  Xo.  88,  K.  of  P.,  of  Portland. 


E.  ABEL,  physician  and  surgeon,  at 
Ivq  Briant,  was  born  in  Jay  County^ 
■®  April  16,  1860,  son  of  G.  IT.  and 
Esther  (Reed)  Abel,  pioneers  of  this  county. 
The  parents  had  six  children,  of  whom  our 
subject  is  the  fifth.  He  was  reared  in  Madi- 
son and  Pike  townships,  and  completed  bis 
education  at  Ridgeville  College.  In  1882 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Dr.  Philip  Dickes,  of  Boundary.  In  1883 
and  1884  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Michi- 
gan State  Hniversity  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  in 
1885  at  Indianapolis,  receiving  his  diploma 
February  26,  1885,  at  the  Medical  College  of 


AMUEL  M.  BRISCOE  is  the  youngest 
child  of  Thomas  S.  and  Margaret  A. 
Briscoe.  He  was  born  on  the  8th  day 
of  April,  1863,  in  Scott  County,  Iowa.  When 
about  one  month  old  his  parents  removed 
to  Linneus,  Linn  County,  Missouri,  where 
his  mother  died.  He  was  then  with  the  other 
children,  two  girls,  taken  to  Xewark,  Dela- 
ware, and  resided  with  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Griffith,  until  he  was  eight  years  old.  In 
May,  1871,  he  came  to  Hartford  City,  and 
lived  in  the  family  of  Robert  L.  Knnkle,  un- 
til August  of  the  same  year  when  his  father  re- 
mamedand  then  he  lived  with  him.  His  first 
schooling  was  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  After  coming  to  Hart- 
ford City  he  attended  the  graded  schools  and 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1881.  When  but 
twelve  years  old  he  commenced  to  clerk  in 
the  grocery  store  of  S.  R.  Patterson  & Co. 
He  clerked  during  the  summer  and  attended 
school  during  the  winter.  In  February,  1879, 
he  went  to  work  in  the  clerk’s  ofiice  of  the 
county,  and  held  the  position  of  deputy 
clerk  from  that  time  until  January,  1883, 
except  when  in  school.  In  January,  1883, 
he  went  to  Indianapolis  and  during  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  was  assistant  journal 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
the  first  day  of  May,  he  accepted  the  position 
of  bookkeeper  in  the  Citizens  Bank,  and  in 
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January,  1885,  was  elected  assistant  cashier 
of  that  institution,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  The  first  of  July,  1885,  he  pui’chased 
the  Hartford  City  Telegram,  and  has  pub- 
lished it  since,  never  assuming  entire  editorial 
control  of  the  paper  on  account  of  his  posi- 
tion at  tlie  bank.  His  father  does  the  princi- 
pal work  on  the  paper,  he  (Sam)  acting  as 
publisher  and  business  manager.  Has  traveled 
a great  deal  for  a young  man,  through  the 
south,  east  and  some  parts  of  the  west. 


^POSEPH  P.  NIXOH  is  one  of  the  lead- 
^1  ing  citizens  of  Jefferson  Township  and 
a representative  of  one  of  its  pioneer 
families.  He  was  born  in  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  December  18,  1833,  a son  of 
John  and  Plannah  (Pennock)  Nixon,  natives 
also  of  Ohio,  his  grandfather,  William  Nixon, 
being  a pioneer  of  Columbiana  County,  com- 
ing from  Loudoun  County,  Virginia.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  came  to  Jay  County 
in  1835,  and  settled  on  section  15,  Jefferson 
Township,  and  commenced  to  make  a home 
in  the  dense  forest.  The  father  still  lives 
within  200  yards  of  the  spot  where  his  rude 
cabin  was  erected.  The  mother  died  in  1866, 
after  living  to  rear  her  family.  They  had  a 
family  of  twelve  children — Joseph  P. ; Sarah 
Jane  became  the  wife  of  T.  M.  C.  Lutes,  and 
died  in  1857;  Kebecca  Ann,  deceased,  was 
the  wife  of  L.  M.  Doddridge;  William,  of 
Jefferson  Township;  Ruth,  wife  of  L.  M. 
Doddridge,  of  Michigan;  Emanuel;  Lucette, 
wife  of  Cyrus  M.  Stratton,  and  Matilda,  wife 
of  B.  F.  Van  Skyock,  of  Jefferson  Township; 
Eliza,  deceased;  Charlotte,  wife  of  George 
Taylor,  of  Michigan;  Lucinda,  and  John,  a 
physician  at  Farmland,  Randolph  County. 
Joseph  P.  Nixon  was  in  his  third  year  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Jay  County,  and  with 


the  exception  of  the  year  1857,  spent  in 
Missouri,  has  since  lived  in  the  county.  His 
education  was  obtained  in  the  old  log  school 
house  at  Mount  Pleasant.  He  made  his 
home  with  his  father  until  1861,  working 
the  few  years  preceding  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods at  the  carpenter’s  trade.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  August,  1861,  to  Emeline  Hite,  a 
native  of  Jefferson  Township,  where  her 
parents,  William  and  Sarah  Hite,  settled  in 
the  spring  of  1835.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
commenced  housekeeping  on  their  present 
homestead,  and  the  fine  building  improve- 
ments have  all  been  erected  by  him.  The 
homestead  contains  280  acres  on  sections  10, 
15  and  16,  about  200  acres  of  which  are 
under  cultivation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  have 
had  eight  children.  Their  first-born,  Cyrus, 
died,  aged  a little  more  than  two  years.  Those 
living  are — James  G.,  of  Como;  Millard, 
Anna,  Walter,  Elmer,  Jesse  and  Ida  May. 
In  politics  Mr.  Nixon  is  a Democrat.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Jay  County 
and  served  two  years.  He  has  served  twelve 
years  as  trustee  and  one  term  as  assessor  of 
his  township. 
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fOHN  S.  McLaughlin,  farmer,  section 
30,  Noble  Township,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 28,  1833,  in  Madison  Township,  this 
county,  where  he  was  reared  to  manhood  and 
educated  in  the  pioneer  subscription  school. 
His  father,  John  McLaughlin,  was  born  in 
Bath  County,  Virginia,  February  21,  1799, 
and  removed  to  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  married  in  1823.  In  1833  he  came 
to  this  county  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, locating  on  section  4,  where  the  father 
entered  155  acres  of  land  and  commenced  to 
make  a home  in  the  wilderness.  He  had  to 
cut  a road  several  miles  to  get  to  his  new 
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home.  The  family  lived  with  another  family 
named  Kline,  while  their  cabin  was  being 
built.  Here  they  lived  may  years.  The 
father  died  in  Lancaster,  IVIadison  Township, 
March  16,  1860.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject, Barbara  (Spillman)  McLaughlin,  was 
born  in  Kandolph  County,  Virginia,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1805,  and  died  January  20,  1873.  The 
father  was  a great  hunter,  and  the  first  win- 
ter he  was  here  he  killed  fifteen  deer.  John 
S.  McLaughlin  was  married  December  4, 
1859,  to  Miss  Catherine  Davis,  who  was  born 
in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  June  19,  1838,  and 
when  two  years  of  age,  in  March,  1840,  came 
to  this  county  with  her  parents  and  seven 
other  children,  she  being  the  youngest.  Her 
parents,  James  and  Elizabeth  (Zimmerman) 
Davis,  were  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, the  father,  March  30,  1803,  the  mother, 
January  7,  1806.  They  were  married  in 
their  native  county  in  1825.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eleven  children — Susan,  John  M., 
Bobert,  Kancy,  Catherine  Elizabeth;  the  de- 
ceased are — Mary,  James,  Elijah,  a twin 
brother,  Benjamin  and  William.  The  father 
died  March  30,  1858,  and  the  mother  March 
26,  1872.  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  parents  had 
eleven  children — Jane,  Elizabeth,  who  died 
in  this  county  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years; 
Hugh,  William  H.,  John  S.,  Frank  M.,  Fide- 
lia A.,  liebecca,  Hannah,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  two  years,  Wiley,  who  was  a soldier  in 
the  Eleventh  Indiana  Cavalry,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  and  Henry,  who 
died  in  this  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laughlin have  two  children — Eugene  F.,  born 
September  24,  1860,  a practicing  physician  at 
Fort  Recovery,  and  Flora  G.,  born  September 
29,  1872.  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  grandfather, 
Hugh  McLaughlin,  was  born  in  Bath  County, 
Virginia;  was  a blacksmith  by  trade;  served 
in  the  war  of  1812,.  and  died  in  Bath  County. 
His  grandmother  McLaughlin  was  the  daugh- 


ter of  Irish  parents.  His  maternal  grand- 
parents were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
German  descent,  and  died  in  that  State.  Mrs. 
McLaughlin’s  grandfather  Davis  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  years,  in  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland.  Her  grandmother,  Nancy  Davis, 
also  died  in  Baltimore  County,  aged  ninety- 
five  years.  The  Davises  are  of  English  an- 
cestry. Her  maternal  grandfather,  John 
Zimmerman,  died  in  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  his  father  having  come  from  Ger- 
many and  settled  in  that  county.  Her  grand- 
mother, Catherine  Zimmerman,  died  in 
Baltimore  County.  Mr.  McLaughlin  enlisted 
in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Indiana  Infantry.  They  camped  at  Kokomo 
until  March,  1864,  and  were  then  assigned  to 
the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  Second  Bri- 
gade and  Second  Division,  General  Schofield. 
He  joined  the  corps  at  Chattanooga,  was  in 
all  the  principal  battles  to  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
He  returned  with  his  corps  to  Nashville, 
thence  to  North  Carolina.  He  was  dis- 
charged September  20,  1865.  In  politics  he 
is  a Republican,  casting  his  first  presidential 
vote  for  John  C.  Fremont.  His  father  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  until  Van  Buren’s 
time,  but  he  died  a staunch  Republican  and 
all  his  sons  are  Republicans. 


S^EWIS  BEARD,  of  Salamonia,  was  born 
in  Madison  Township,  this  county.  May 
27,  1840.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
county  and  has  since  resided  here.  Septem- 
ber 25,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F, 
Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  veteranized  Jan- 
uary 1,  1864.  May  28,  1864,  he  was 
wounded  in  his  right  fore  arm  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  which  necessitated  an  amputation 
above  the  elbow.  He  was  taken  to  the  field 
hospital,  where  the  operation  was  performed, 
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tLeii  went  to  Kingston,  Georgia,  thence  to 
Chattanooga,  thence  to  Nashville,  where  he 
received  a furlough  and  reported  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  He  was  then  sent  to  Camp  Den- 
nison and  was  there  transferred  to  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  Invalid  Reserve  Corps.  He 
was  discharged  January  31,  1865,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  then  returned  home.  He  was 
married  October  31,  1869,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  White,  who  was  born  in  Noble  Township, 
Jay  County,  February  6,  1852,  and  reared  in 
her  native  county.  Her  parents  were  Thomas 
and  Barbara  (Hutchins)  White.  Mr.  Beard’s 
father,  George  Beard,  was  b'orn  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  in  1812,  and  married  in  Dela- 
ware County,  this  State,  in  1836.  He  came 
to  this  county  in  the  fall  of  1839,  and  re- 
moved to  Richardson  County,  Nebraska, 
April  11,  1870,  where  he  died  January  25, 
1871,  of  heart  disease.  He  was  a blacksmith 
by  trade,  and  owned  160  acres  of  land  in 
Madison  Township,  which  he  sold  when  he 
removed  to  Nebraska.  The  mother,  Eliza 
(Clouse)  Beard,  was  also  born  in  Preble  County, 
Ohio,  November  7,  1819,  and  died  March  5, 
1887,  in  Richardson  County,  Nebraska. 
Their  children  were — John  C.,  Lewis,  Lid- 
dia,  Richard,  who  died  in  infancy,  George 
W.,  Sarah  E.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  Thomas  B.,  Mary  J.,  Allen,  Levi  P. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beard  have  had  live  children — 
Charles  A.,  born  January  21,  1873;  Linus 
E.,  born  September  9,  1878;  William  Gar- 
field, born  September  16,  1882.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  in  politics  Mr.  Beard  affiliates  with  the 
Republican  party. 


fULTON  BROTHERS,  dealers  in  hard- 
ware, stoves,  tinware,  agricultural  im- 
plements, pumps,  and  gas  and  steam 
fixtures,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  Portland.  This  is 


one  of  the  most  extensive  establishments  of 
its  kind  in  Eastern  Indiana,  and  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  its  great  variety  of  stock. 
The  business  was  established  at  the  present 
location,  west  side  of  Meridian  street,  the 
substantial  brick  building  being  erected  by 
the  present  firm.  It  is  two  stories  in  height, 
the  room  on  ground  and  second  floors  being 
22  X 132  feet  in  size,  and  the  average  amount 
of  stock  carried  by  the  firm  is  about  |16,000. 
The  members  of  the  firm  are  Benjamin  and 
James  Fulton.  The  former  came  to  Port- 
land in  1871,  and  for  a number  of  years 
carried  on  the  grocery  trade.  The  Fulton 
brothers  were  born  in  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  their 
father  being  a farmer  they  were  reared  to 
the  same  avocation.  Their  father,  Isaac 
Fulton,  was  a pioneer  of  Shelby  County, 
Ohio,  and  became  one  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  that  county.  He  was  born  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  of 
Scotch  descent.  He  died  in  October,  1863. 
He  was  an  Abolitionist  in  the  days  of  slavery, 
and  an  opposer  of  wrong  in  all  forms.  He 
was  the  father  of  six  children,  of  whom  four 
survive,  the  three  brothers  already  mentioned, 
and  their  sister  Annie,  who  is  now  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Orbison,  of  Sidney.  Benjamin  Ful- 
ton, the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  was 
born  in  the  year  1849,  and  when  sixteen 
years  old  began  clei’king  in  a hardware  store. 
For  three  years  he  traveled  as  salesman  for 
a Yankee  notion  house,  and  it  was  wdiile 
thus  engaged  that  his  attention  was  called  to 
Portland  as  a favorable  business  point.  He 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
business  interests  and  progress  of  Portland 
for  many  years,  and  has  served  as  city  clerk 
and  in  the  city  council.  He  has  done  much 
toward  the  building  up  of  Portland,  and  dur- 
ing his  residence  here  has  erected  some  seven- 
teen buildings.  He  was  one'  of  the  first  to 
express  the  opinion  that  natural  gas  could  be 
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found  at  Portland,  and  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most to  push  the  enterprise  of  drilling,  and 
has  contributed  freely  of  his  means  and 
mechanical  skill  to  make  the  enterprise  a 
success.  He  possesses  great  mechanical  skill, 
and  takes  pride  in  doing  what  others  fail  to 
do,  and  his  ability  in  that  direction  has  been 
fully  tested  in  the  difficulties  attending  the 
drilling  of  the  gas  wells  at  Portland,  where 
his  skill  has  been  in  frequent  demand.  Ben- 
jamin Fulton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
(fertrude  Hawkins,  a daughter  of  the  well 
known  pioneer.  Judge  H.  B.  Hawkins,  and  to 
this  union  have  been  born  two  children — 
Ethan  Allen  and  Jennie. 


[AMEiS  HANLIN,  one  of  the  representa- 


tive  citizens  of  Jay  County,  and  an  early 
settler  of  Wayne  Township,  where  he 
resides  on  section  2,  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1820.  He 
■was  reai’ed  in  his  native  county,  and  -when 
eighteen  years  of  age  went  with  his  mother’s 
family  to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  his  father, 
Janies  Hanlin,  Sr.,  having  died  the  year  pre- 
vious. Our  subject  was  married  in  Jackson 
County  to  Miss  Irena  Stephenson,  who  was 
born  in  that  county,  a daughter  of  James 
Stephenson.  Of  the  five  children  born  to 
them,  only  three  are  living.  Their  only  sur- 
viving son  was  born  in  Jaokson  County,  Ohio, 
in  1852,  and  is  now  living  on  section  1, 
Wayne  Township,  Jay  County.  Their  daugh- 


ters are  Virginia,  •wife  of  John  Cring  of 


Portland,  and  Adeline,  wife  of  Alfred  Antles 
of  Bear  Creek  Township.  In  1854  Mr.  Han- 
lin came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County  when 
the  country  was  in  a wild  state,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  he  settled  on  his  present 
farm  which  he  purchased  from  Jonas  Yotaw. 
Ho  improvements  had  been  made  on  the  place 


when  Mr.  Hanlin  settled  on  it,  but  by  hard 
work  and  persevering  energy  he  soon  cleared 
his  land  and  put  it  under  improvement.  His 
first  purchase  was  320  acres,  but  shortly  after 
buying  he  sold  eighty  acres,  and  lately  deeded 
eighty  acres  to  his  son  John  A.  He  still 
retains  160  acres,  which  is  now  well  improved 
and  under  a good  state  of  cultivation.  He 
has  done  his  share  toward  clearing  up,  and 
developing  the  resources  of  the  county,  and 
always  takes  an  active  interest  in  any  enter- 
prise which  has  for  its  object  the  advancement 
of  his  township  or  county.  In  politics  Mr. 
Flanlin  is  a Democrat,  casting  his  first  presi- 
dential vote  for  James  K.  Polk  in  1844.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Free-Will 
Baptist  church. 


y^pjYAN  EVANS,  one  of  the  active  and 
pioneers  of  Jay  County, 
■was  born  in  Highland  County,  Ohio, 
November  19,  1815,  a son  of  John  M.  and 
Eve  (Shroyer)  Evans.  The  Evans  family  are 
originally  of  Welsh  descent,  and  are  noted 
for  their  longevity.  The  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  whose  name  was  also  Evan,  was 
born  and  reared  in  New  Jersey,  leaving  his 
native  county  for  Virginia,  and  later  removed 
to  Highland  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
■among  the  first  settlers.  He  was  of  Quaker 


ancestry,  and  was  a member  of  the  Friends 


Society  until  his  death.  He  was  living  in 
either  New’  Jersey  or  Virginia  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  but  being  a Quaker 
he  did  not  participate  in  that  memorable 
struggle.  He  died  in  Highland  County  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five  years,  and  two  of  his 
sisters  lived  to  attain  a still  greater  age,  one 
dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years  and 
one  aged  ninety-nine  years.  John  M.  Evans, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  going  to  Ohio  with  his  parents,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Highland 
and  Fayette  counties.  He  was  an  indomitable 
worker,  and  although  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  it  is  a fact  that  his  death 
resulted  from  overheating  himself  in  the  har- 
vest Held.  Although  a worthy  member  of  the 
Friends  Society,  he  yet  served  his  country  in 
the  war  of  1812.  Evan  Evans,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when 
his  parents  removed  from  Highland  to  Fay- 
ette Count}',  and  there  the  family  lived  many 
years,  and  finally  returned  to  Highland 
County.  Evan  being  the  eldest  son  he  was 
early  in  life  inured  to  hard  work,  and  during 
his  youth  he  attended  and  assisted  in  many 
log  rollings.  He  was  married  in  Fayette 
County,  April  13,  1836,  to  Miss  Ehoda  Al- 
legre,  a native  of  Fayette  County,  and  of 
French  descent.  Her  parents  subsequently 
removed  to  Indiana,  and  both  died  near  Al- 
bany, in  Delaware  County,  the  father  about 
1854,  and  the  mother  in  1872,  the  latter  dy- 
ing at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Of  the 
seven  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans 
only  four  survive.  James  Wesley  served 
three  years  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  where 
he  was  three  times  wounded,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh  was  so  severely  shot  that  his 
life  was  almost  dispaired  of;  Evan  Asbury; 
Emma,  wife  of  John  Dunn,  and  John  B. 
Lucinda  Ann,  their  first  child,  died  aged  two 
years  and  three  months;  Calista,  wife  of 
William  Currant,  died  September  7,  1882, 
and  Mary  Louisa,  wife  of  Armenis  Davis, 
died  June  20,  1883.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Evans  settled  on  land  which  had  been  entered 
by  Lorenzo  Allegre.  His  father  gave  him 
$100,  which  he  gave  in  part  payment  for  his 
land.  The  following  year,  1839,  he  came 
to  Indiana,  and  lived  on  rented  land  near 
Albany  two  or  three  years.  He  then  came  to 


Jay  County,  and  bought  forty  acres  of  wild 
land  in  Richland  Township.  Before  settling 
here  he  made  a small  clearing  and  erected  a 
round  log  cabin  14x16  feet  in  dimensions,  and 
after  this  was  completed  he  brought  his 
family  to  their  pioneer  home.  The  first 
spring  he  planted  a few  apple  trees  in  the 
woods  where  the  brush  was  cut  down.  In 
the  spring  of  1887  he  cut  down  one  of  the 
apple  trees  he  had  planted,  which  was  over 
two  feet  in  diameter.  His  land  which  he 
bought  when  first  coming  to  the  coiinty  is 
now  one  of  the  finest  tracts  in  Jay  County. 
He  by  subsequent  purchases  has  added  to  his 
possessions  until  he  now  owns  about  400 
acres  of  choice  land,  all  but  about  sixty-five 
acres  cleared  of  the  timber,  and  his  log  cabin 
has  been  replaced  by  a beautiful  residence, 
and  surrounded  by  shade  and  ornamental 
trees.  In  politics  like  his  father  Mr.  Evans 
was  an  old  line  Whig,  and  has  been  a Repub- 
lican since  the  organization  of  that  party. 
He  has  never  sought  after  office  although  he 
has  served  as  school  trustee,  and  built  the 
first  substantial  school  building  in  Richland 
Township.  He  became  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  his  youth,  to 
which  he  has  belonged  over  half  a century, 
and  always  been  among  the  prominent  and 
active  men  in  its  councils.  He  was  one  of 
the  trustees  who  had  charge  of  the  building 
of  the  Redkey  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  contributed  some  $340  more  than  any 
other  person  toward  its  erection.  He  has 
contributed  toward  the  building  of  both  the 
Panhandle  and  Lake  Erie  Railroads,  and  gives 
liberally  of  his  means  toward  the  advancement 
of  any  worthy  object.  The  laud  on  which  the 
fairs  and  exhibitions  of  the  Redkey  Associa- 
tion are  held  is  owned  by  him.  No  man  has 
taken  a more  active  interest  or  done  more 
toward  the  advancement  of  his' township  or 
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comity  tlian  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  one  of 
the  most  respected  men  of  Jay  County. 


Jff^l^ILLIAM  G.  SUTTON,  a prominent 
citizen  of  Dunkirk,  and  a representa- 
tive  of  one  of  the  old  pioneer  fami- 
lies of  Indiana,  was  born  in  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  April  12,  1828,  a son  of  Isaiah  and 
f-atherine  (Shrack)  Sutton.  The  father  was 
also  a native  of  Greene  County,  of  English 
descent,  his  parents  coming  from  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  married  in  Greene  County  to 
Hiss  Catherine  Shrack,  who  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  of  Dutch- 
Irish  ancestry.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he 
came  to  Indiana,  locating  land  in  what  is 
now  liichland  Township,  Jay  County,  being 
obliged  to  walk  to  the  land  office  at  Fort 
Wayne  to  enter  it,  and  on  arriving  at  Fort 
AVayne  he  entered  240  acres  in  three  eighty- 
acre  lots.  After  the  division  of  the  county, 
160  af’res  was  located  in  Kichland  Township, 
the  remaining  eighty  acres  being  in  Jackson 
Township,  Blackford  County.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  and  in  September,  1836,  he 
brought  his  family  by  wagon,  AVilliam  Shrack 
and  his  family  coming  at  the  same  time. 
They  first  landed  three  miles  south  of  the 
present  site  of  Dunkirk,  and  there  the  fami- 
lies remained  with  friends  whom  they  had 
known  in  Ohio,  while  our  subject  and  Mr. 
Shrack  proceeded  to  cut  a road  through  three 
miles  of  dense  forest,  to  their  chosen  loca- 
tion, and  after  completing  their  log  cabins, 
they  returned  for  their  families.  Thero  was 
neither  floor  nor  chimney  to  Mr.  Sutton’s 
small  log  cabin  when  his  family  settled  in  it, 
blit  a space  was  left  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke 
to  escape.  The  surrounding  country  was  in 
a state  of  nature,  and  game  of  all  kinds  was 
abundant.  Mr.  Sutton  was  quite  a hunter, 


although  he  did  not  follow  hunting  as  abiisi- 
ness,  as  did  some  of  the  pioneers,  preferring 
to  devote  his  time  to  clearing  and  cultivating 
his  land,  and  by  persevering  industry  he 
managed  to  clear  more  than  half  of  his  240 
acres.  Mr.  Sutton  was  largely  instrumental 
in  organizing  and  constructing  the  Ma- 
rion & Mississinewa  Valley  Railroad,  now 
the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  & Pittsburgh,  or  Pan- 
handle Railroad,  and  was  at  one  time  a di- 
rector of  the  road.  This  railroad  running 
through  his  land  he  laid  out  the  present  town 
of  Dunkirk,  which  he  named  Quincy,  so 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  that  now  thriving 
village.  Politically  he  was  early  in  life  an 
old  line  Whig,  later  a Free-Soiler,  and  a Re- 
publican from  the  organization  of  that  party. 
He  held  several  township  offices,  and  at  one 
time  lacked  but  four  votes  of  being  elected 
county  commissioner.  Plis  first  wife  died 
about  1843,  and  he  was  afterward  married 
to  Mrs.  Rebecca  (Stewart)  Shroyer,  whose  pa- 
rents came  from  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  to 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  among  the  early 
settlers.  She  was  born,  reared  and  married 
in  Grafton,  and  her  home  was  visited  in  1868 
by  William  G.  Sutton,  he  finding  it  in  per- 
fect condition.  Isaiah  Sutton  became  a Free 
Mason  as  early  as  1848,  joining  that  frater- 
nity at  Portland,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  Ma- 
sonary in  his  community.  He  helped  to  or- 
ganize Anthony  Lodge,  No.  171,  at  Albany, 
and  became  its  Master,  and  he  was  also  one 
of  the  organizers  of  Dunkirk  Lodge,  No. 
275,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Master,  hold- 
ing that  position  several  times  by  re-election. 
He  was  active  in  securing  the  erection  of  the 
Masonic  Hall,  and  in  his  support  of  it,  and  it 
remained  the  headquarters  of  the  lodge  un- 
til the  present  hall  was  built.  He  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  when  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  he  was  a local  preacher  of  that  denomina- 
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i tion.  He  lived  the  principles  of  his  religion 

been  an  active  Republican,  and  has  been  al-  * 

most  universally  a delegate  to  the  State  and  ) 

f 1 

j in  his  dail}'  life,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  who 

1 s 

;• 

j knew  him.  He  died  October  22,  1865,  was 

i buried  with  Masonic  honors  in  Blackford 

Congressional  conv'entions  of  his  party.  He  $ 

1^ 

i 1 

IS  at  present  treasurer  of  Dunkirk  corpora-  ^ 

1 

j County  on  a part  of  the  old  homestead,  when 

tion,  which  position  he  has  filled  to  the  best  5 

i s 
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J an  oration  was  delivered  over  his  remains  by 

1 General  J.  P.  C.  Shanks.  William  G.  Sut- 

j ton,  whose  name  heads  'this  sketch,  was  but 

interest  of  the  village  since  1869.  He  was  J 

1 ( 

li 

formerly  administrator  of  about  all  the  t 

«? 

1 < 

li 

estates,  and  was  guardian  of  a large  number  ^ 

It 

^'i 

j eight  years  of  age  when  he  came  with  his 

of  orphans.  He  was  a charter  member  of  J 

Dunkirk  Lodge,  Ho.  275,  A.  E.  & A.  M.,  to  ( 

which  he  still  belongs,  and  also  a member  of  < 

6 

(1 

( c 

i parents  to  Jay  County,  and  for  over  half  a 

j century  he  has  been  a resident  of  the  county. 

5 

<1 

j and  has  seen  the  many  changes  that  have 

Dunkirk  Chapter,  No.  43,  and  Dunkirk  J 

1 ( 

^1 
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i transpired,  converting  the  wilderness  into 

Council,  No.  242,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  J 

1 5 

ii 
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j well  cultured  fields  and  thriving  villages.  He 

chapter  and  council.  He  is  also  an  Odd  Eel-  t 

■ i 
1 1 

f 1 

j received  his  education  in  the  common  schools 

low,  being  a member  of  Dunkirk  Lodge,  No.  i 
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J of  his  neighborhood,  and  subsequently  en- 

; gaged  in  farming  and  school  teaching,  follow- 

t ing  the  latter  vocation  thirteen  winter  terms. 

< He  was  united  in  marriage  September  5, 

J 1847,  to  Miss  Judith  Gauntt,  a native  of 

j Warren  County,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of 

^ Ezekiel  and  Mary  (Thatcher)  Gauntt.  Her 

306,  and  was  a member  of  the  encampment  ? 

during  its  existence  at  Dunkirk.  ^ 
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J 
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JgHILlP  DICKES,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  j 

f|^  Ibiffalo,  New  York,  January  7,  1853,  t 

^ the  youngest  of  fifteen  children  of  John  i 

1 1 

\ 1 
i 1 

s 

1 parents  settled  in  Randolph  Coixnty,  Indiana, 

1 

s 

^ in  1832,  the  father  dying  there  in  1836,  and 

P.  and  Mary  M.  Dickes,  natives  of  Germany.  J 

6 

1 

i 1 

^ the  mother  about  the  year  1844.  Of  the 

His  father,  after  making  the  necessary  ar-  f 

! 

] 1 
^ 1 

j nine  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton 

rangements  to  take  his  family  to  America,  i 

contracted  pneumonia  and  died  on  the  eighth  ^ 

day  of  his  illness  October  2,  1852.  His  fami-  ^ 

r| 

i 1 
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f only  four  are  living — Richard  J.;  John  T.,  in 

) 1 

< the  Pension  Department  at  Washington,  D. 

t C. ; Rebecca  C.,  wife  of  James  M.  Dunn,  and 

li 
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\ 1 
( 1 

ly  came  to  this  country,  as  requested,  remained  ^ 

i( 

s 

1 Elmer  E.  The  names  of  those  deceased  are 

j — Jacob  I.,  Eliza  J.,  Daniel  P.,  Arthur  W. 

) and  George  B.  In  1859  Mr.  Sutton  entered 

in  Buffalo,  New  York,  during  the  winter,  and  i 

i 

! 

in  April,  1853,  migrated  to  Mercer  County,  J 

Ohio,  where  the  widow  entered  land  on  which  / 

15 

51 
( 1 

l( 
1 f 

( 1 
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j the  lists  for  auditor  at  the  Republican  prim- 

she  lived  till  called  to  rest  August  19,  1870.  i 

i 

) 1 
5 1 

j aries,  received  the  nomination,  conducted  his 

J own  canvass  in  a plain,  quiet  way,  and  was 

Philip  Dickes  was  reared  in  Mercer  County.  < 

Is 

He  was  given  good  educational  advantages,  5 

9 ^ 

!• 

^ elected  to  the  office  by  a majority  of  sixty- 

attending  in  his  childhood  the  common  schools,  J 

1 ] 

• 

( five  votes,  although  the  county  was  Demo- 

and  later  Ridgeville  College,  in  Randolph  ( 

J 5 

1 1 

^ cratic,  and  during  the  campaign  he  did  not 

County,  Indiana,  and  the  Normal  school  at  ^ 

1 ^ 
1 f 

^ 1 

s spend  a penny  on  the  election.  Four  years 

Valparaiso.  He  commenced  the  study  of  J 

1 1 

%) 

^ later  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  and 

medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  { 

1 s 

{ 1 
^ 1 

j defeated  his  opponent  by  eighty-five  votes, 

j While  holding  office,  and  one  year  longer,  he 

Brewington  of  New  Corydon,  this  county,  in  5 

1 f 
1^ 

) 1 
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1875,  and  1877  and  1878  attended  lectures  \ 

1 ) 
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J was  a resident  of  Portland.  He  has  always 

at  the  department  of  medicine ‘and  surgery  t 
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'(  in  tlie  Michigan  State  University  at  Ann 

containing  560  acres,  and  from  there  went  to  j 

Southern  Illinois,  where  he  ran  a saw  and  j 

grist-mill.  From  there  he  went  to  Palatine,  3 

Illinois,  and  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping  j 

1 

( 

' 1 
^ 1 

3 Arbor.  In  1878  he  located  at  Boundary, 

1 

1 

1 8 
] 1 

s Jay  Coimty,  and  commenced  his  practice. 

1 

1 
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J In  the  winter  of  1885-’86,  he  attended  lec- 

1 

1 

1 tnres  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 

grain,  and  in  1860  moved  to  Pennville,  re-  ^ 

1 

E 

1 

{ lege  in  New  York  City,  graduating  in  March, 

maining  one  summer,  and  then  going  to  3 

Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  where  he  attended  j 

1 

1 

j 1 
1 

^ 1886.  He  is  a gentleman  of  fine  literary 

1 

f 1 
( 1 

^ attainments  and  is  well  read  in  his  profession, 

school,  and  then  went  to  Fort  Wayne  and  j 

superintended  the  gathering  of  one  crop  of  3 

cranberries,  and  then  went  to  Chicago,  and  ^ 

1 

1 
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( to  which  he  is  devoted.  He  has  a lucrative 

1 

i 1 
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? and  constantly  increasing  practice,  his  success 
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1 
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j 1 

3 gaining  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  patrons. 

from  there  to  Effingham,  Illinois,  where  he  f 

remained  one  M'inter.  In  1864  he  again  3 

1 

1 
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i He  is  a member  of  the  county,  district  and 
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jj 

? State  medical  societies,  taking  an  active  inter- 

came  to  Pennville,  and  for  two  years  was  in  j 
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dence  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 
He  was  married  August  1,  1865,  to  Rachel 
C.  Gregg,  a native  of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  a 
daughter  of  Hiram  and  Patience  (Cadwalla- 
der)  Gregg,  natives  of  Ohio,  the  former  born 
in  Belmont  County,  of  Irish  descent,  and  the 
latter  in  Warren  County,  of  English  parent- 
age. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  six  children — 
Carrie  B.,  Charles  W.,  Hattie  G.,  Murray  A., 
Ethel  W.,  and  Lorena  Hawn.  Mr.  Jones  is 
a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  order.  In 
politics  he  is  a Republican.  He  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 


fIMOTHY  L.  STRATTON,  section  14, 
Pike  Township,  was  born  in  Clarke 
County,  Ohio,  June  14,  1838,  a son  of 
H.  S.  and  Rebecca  (Hedrick)  Stratton.  When 
he  was  but  sixteen  months  old  his  parents 
settled  in  the  forests  of  Pike  Township,  and 
he  has  since  lived  in  that  neighborhood,  his 
parents  now  being  his  nearest  neighbors. 
Reared  thus  in  a frontier  home  he  has  lived 
to  see  the  forests  felled  and  in  their  places 
thriving  towns  and  villages  spring  up,  and 
large  farms  cultivated.  After  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  being  devot- 
edly loyal  to  his  country  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices in  her  defense  and  was  assio:ned  to 
Company  E,  Eighty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry. 
His  baptism  of  fire  was  received  at  Munford- 
ville,  Kentucky.  He  was  under  the  gallant 
General  A.  J.  Smith  in  the  disastrous  Red 
River  campaign,  and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles at  Pleasant  Hill,  Yellow  Bayou,  and  all 
the  engagements  that  covered  the  retreat  of 
General  Banks.  Smith’s  corps  then  coining 
north  he  was  in  the  Missouri  campaign 

Then  again  in 
he  was  in  the  heroic  battle  at 


against  General  Price’s  army 

Tennessee 
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Nashville  in  December,  1804,  which  de- 
stroyed Hood’s  army.  Thence  went  south, 
and  was  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Blakely  at 
Mobile.  General  Smith  likened  the  erratic 
movements  of  his  corps  to  those  of  a comet. 
July  15,  1865,  he  received  his  final  discharge 
at  Indianapolis,  and  returned  to  Pike  Town- 
ship, and  began  the  improvement  of  eighty 
acres  of  land  bought  during  the  war,  to  which 
he  afterward  added  thirty-three  acres.  He  is 
one  of  the  thorough,  practical  farmers  of 
Jay  County,  understanding  well  its  needs 
and  resources.  His  farm  buildings  are  con- 
venient, commodious  and  well  built.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Stratton  is  an  ardent  Re]Dublican. 
In  religion  he  is  an  earnest  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  As  a citizen, 
he  ranks  among  the  best,  jniblic  spirited  and 
enterprising.  Mr.  Stratton  was  married 
November  25,  1860,  to  Louisa  Maloy,  who 
died  February  14,  1862,  leaving  no  children. 
September  26,  1867,  he  married  Rebecca  Col- 
lett, who  died  in  July,  1868,  leaving  one  son 
— Charlie,  who  died  aged  three  years,  two 
months  and  one  day.  January  26,  1871,  he 
married  Mrs.  Jaretta  (Babb)  Lewis,  a daugh- 
ter of  David  Babb,  and  widow  of  Isaac 
Lewis,  by  whom  she  had  one  child — David 
lY.  Lewis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratton  have  seven 
children — Henry  E.,  Ora  W.,  Isaac  II.,  Lola 


L.,  Viola  F.,  Bessie  M.,  and  Lucas  H. 


jENJAMIN  R.  BRxVDLEY,  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Greene  Township, 
Jay  County,  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  February  14,  1825,  a 
son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Evans)  Bradley, 
who  were  also  natives  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  grandfather,  ThonSas  Bradley, 
was  a native  of  Ireland,  coming  to  America 
before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  served 
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through  the  entire  war.  He  died  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1832  tlie  parents  of  our  sub- 
ject settled  ill  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  where 
the  mother  died  in  1831.  The  father  sur- 
vived until  1872,  dying  in  Moultide  County, 
Illinois,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Of 
their  six  children  Benjamin  li.  was  the  eld- 
est son  and  second  child.  One  son,  John 
£.,  lives  in  Moultrie  County,  and  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Margaret  Cochran,  is  a resident 
of  Moultrie  County,  Illinois.  The  other 
children  are  deceased.  Benjamin  li.  Brad- 
ley, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  married 
in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  J une  17,  1847, 
to  Miss  Mary  lieed,  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
born  November  5,  1827,  who  was  brought  to 
Ohio  by  her  jiarents  when  nine  years  of  age. 
She  is  a daughter  of  James  Heed.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bradley  were  born  five  children — 
John;  James  R.,  who  died  January  19,  1882, 
at  the  home  of  his  parents,  aged  thirty  years, 
leaving  a wife  and  one  child;  David  E.,  re- 
siding in  Greene  Township;  George  H.,  died 
in  infancy,  and  Nancy  Ellen  died  aged  five 
years.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Bradley  fol- 
lowed blacksmithing  in  Ohio  until  1853, 
when  he  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and 
settled  on  section  24  of  Greene  Township, 
May  2,  of  that  year.  Here  he  purchased 
forty  acres  of  land  on  which  a small  log 
house  had  been  built,  and  about  an  acre  of 
ground  had  been  cleared,  and  he  began  clear- 
ing his  land  and  making  a home.  He  resided 
on  this  farm  about  thirteen  years,  to  which 
he  added  by  purchase  thirty-six  and  a half 
acres,  and  in  1866  he  sold  his  land  and  re- 
moved to  Portland  and  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  saddle  and  harness  making,  which  he  fol- 
lowed nine  years  with  fair  success.  In  1876 
he  traded  his  town  property,  consisting  of  his 
business  house  and  two  residences,  for  131 
acres  of  land  on  section  24,  Greene  Township, 
which  he  now  owns  and  occupies.  One  hun- 


dred acres  of  his  land  is  well  improved  and 
under  fine  cultivation,  and  his  residence  and 
farm  buildings  are  noticeably  good.  Mr. 
Bradley  in  his  political  views  is  a Democrat. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  serving  as  such  eight  years,  and 
during;  his  residence  in  Portland  he  served 
two  years  as  magistrate,  and  was  elected 
assessor  of  Greene  Township  in  1880  and 
served  two  years.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Christian  church. 

®R.  M.  A.  GLENTZER,  of  Briant,  is 
one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
village.  He  has  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Jay  County  since  1864,  and  has  been 
very  successful.  He  was  born  in  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  April  7,  1836,  son  of  John 
and  Nancy  (Hott)  Glentzer,  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  were  the  parents  of  fifteen 
children,  the  doctor  being  the  fourteenth 
child  of  the  family.  He  was  six  years  of 
age  when  his  parents  came  to  this  county. 
They  located  on  section  9,  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ship, entering  land  from  the  Government, 
where  the  father  lived  until  his  decease,  which 
occurred  in  1879,  The  mother  died  in  1860. 
The  doctor  was  reared  a farmer,  his  youth 
being  spent  in  assisting  in  clearing  tbe  land. 
In  1860  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  Doctor  Wilson,  of  Bear  Creek 
Township,  and  later  studied  under  Doctor 
Harter  of  Jay  County.  In  1865  he  com- 
menced practice  in  Bear  Creek  Township, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion since  that  time.  Many  families  of  the 
village  feel  very  grateful  to  the  doctor  for 
his  professional  services.  In  1857  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Nancy  Ann  Wheeler,  of  Jay 
County,  and  they  had  eight  children — 
Zipporah,  James  Monroe,  John  M.,  Nancy 
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Ann,  Madison  Aaron,  Jesse  T.,  Vernon 
Frances  Belle  and  Edwin.  Mrs.  Glentzerdied 
in  June,  1883,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  the  doctor  was  married  to  Mary  Nichols, 
of  Jay  County.  He  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  Disciple  church  in  1879,  and  is  a 
zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
By  his  genial  disposition  and  cordial  manner 
he  has  won  many  friends.  He  is  a strong 
advocate  of  temperance  as  set  forth  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles  in  the  New  Testament. 


^i'SAAC.  B.  LOTZ,  farmer,  section  11,  Madi- 
f|1  son  Township,  owns  183  acres  of  well 
^ improved  land.  He  was  born  Septeinber 
3,  1829,  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1832 
came  to  Jay  County  with  his  parents,  who 
settled  on  the  same  section  where  Isaac  naw 
lives.  The  parents  brought  to  this  county 
the  following  children — Fidelia  S.,  James  G., 
who  died  July  5,  1862,  leaving  a wife  and 
three  children — Jeremiah  C.,  Jacob  E.,  Sarah 
M.,  Philissa  A.,  Abraham,  who  died  in  infancy. 
The  father,  Abraham  Lotz,  was  born  in  Green- 
brier County,  Virginia,  and  died  June  19, 1876, 
aged  eighty  years.  He  was  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  received  a pension  which 
continued  until  the  mother’s  death.  The 
mother,  Nancy  (Carpenter)  Lotz,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  and  died  in  August,  1882,  aged 
eighty-three  years.  She  was  reared  in  Meigs 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  married  in  that  county. 
When  the  family  came  to  this  county  the 
father  had  to  cut  roads'totind  his  land  he  had 
entered.  He  entered  the  land  where  Isaac 
now  lives,  at  Cincinnati.  His  family  occupied 
a neighbor’s  cabin  while  he  built  one  for  him- 
self. The  house  was  18x20  feet  and  one 
story  in  height.  The  family  lived  in  this  first 
shanty  nearly  thirty  years,  and  it  stood  several 
years  after  he  built  the  hewed-log  house;  the 


latter  is  still  standing  and  occupied  by  Henry 
G.  Rickerd,  who  owns  the  original  farm  the 
father  entered.  There  is  only  one  family  liv- 
ing here  now  that  was  here  when  Mr.  Lotz’s 
family  came — Hugh  Woten’s.  The  father  was 
justice  of  the  peace  fifteen  years,  and  also 
served  as  commissioner.  He  sold  his  farm 
and  purchased  a residence  at  Fort  Recovery, 
where  lie  and  his  wife  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  days.  Our  subject  helped  to  build 
the  house  where  he  first  attended  school.  The 
seats  and  writing  desks  were  of  the  most 
primitive  style.  He  was  married  July  3, 
1856,  to  Miss  Thurza  J.  McDonald,  who  was 
born  at  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio,  June  28,  1839, 
and  died  J une  12, 1876,  leaving  six  children — 
Milton,  born  October  9,  1857;  William  L., 
born  September  16,  1859;  Rinaldo  E.,  born 
June  25,1861;  Chailes  A.,  born  April  9, 1863; 
Otto  P.,  born  June  7,  1866;  Nora  D.,  born 
August  9,  1873;  Hany  M.,  born  March  29, 
1878 ; Thomas  A.,  born  August  17, 1879.  Mr. 
Lotz  was  again  married  May  16, 1877,  to  Mrs. 
Ameli.i  Marion,  widow  of  Francis  Marion, 
who  was  born  in  Ashland  County,  Ohio, 
August  14,  1837,  and  when  two  years  old, 
came  to  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio,  where  she  lived 
until  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Marion,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1865.  Mr.  Marion  died  in  tbe 
service  of  his  country  during  the  late  war. 
He  left  one  child — Maude,  born  J uly  10, 1866. 
Harry  and  Thomas  are  children  of  Mr.  Lotz’s 
second  marriage.  Mrs.  Lotz  is  a daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Junod)  Roop.  The 
father  was  born  in  Snyder  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  30,  1807,  and  is  living  in  I'ort 
Recovery.  He  is  a shoemaker  by  trade,  and 
lias  followed  it  in  connection  with  farming 
d uring  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  The  mother 
was  born  in  France,  coming  to  America  when 
seven  years  old.  Her  family  were  three  months 
and  eleven  days  in  crossing  the  ocean.  They 
located  in  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania 
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ami  lived  tliere  mitil  their  drcciisc.  The 
Jiiother  is  lour  years  younger  than  her  hus- 
band. She  is  still  living.  March  9,  1865, 
Mr.  Lotz  enlisted  in  Company  B,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-seventh  Indiana  Infantry. 
Upon  j'eaching  Winchester  he  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Gleneral  Lee,  and  was  discharged 
August  5,  1866,  and  returned  home  where  he 
has  since  been  engaged  in  farming.  lie  is 
also  engaged  in  stock-raising,  making  a 
specialty  of  liorses. 

^IDIIN  DETAMOBE,  is  one  of  the  repre- 
"Sf  sentative  business  men  of  Fortlaiid.  lie 
deals  exclusively  in  live  stock  and  is 
proprietor  of  the  meat  market  on  the  east 
side  of  Meridian  street.  He  came  to  Port- 
land in  1883,  and  is  now  the  principal  stock 
dealer  of  the  place.  He  was  born  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  October  24,  1843,  a son  of 
Joseph  and  Barbara  (Moots)  Detamore,  his 
father  a native  of  Virginia,  and  his  mother 
of  Germany,  her  father,  Peter  Moots,  coming 
to  America  when  she  was  eleven  years  old, 
and  settling  in  Preble  County.  In  1855 
Joseph  Detaraore  moved  with  his  family  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  setiled  on  a farm 
on  section  23,  Greene  Township,  where  the 
father  died  in  June,  1873.  Tiie  mother  now 
lives  with  her  son  in  Portland.  They  had  a 
family  of  five  children,  two  so^.s  and  three 
daughters.  One  son,  Samuel,  died  in  1869, 
aged  nineteen  years.  A daughter,  Mary 
Ann,  is  also  deceased.  The  ellest  of  the 
family,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reyburn  lives  in 
Miami  County,  Indiana;  and  Christianna  is 
the  wife  of  Ira  Butcher,  of  Portland.  John 
is  the  only  son  living.  He  was  twelve  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  moved  to  Jay 
County,  and  was  here  reared,  remaining  at 
home  until  he  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 


bellion in  the  fall  of  1864.  He  was  assigned 
to  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  with  General  Thomas 
in  the  Nashville  campaign,  and  was  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  when  the  war  closed. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  farming  until 
1883,  when  he  moved  to  Portland,  and  still 
owns  a line  farm  in  Greene  Township,  which 
includes  a part  of  his  father’s  homestead. 
He  was  married  in  Portland  to  Mary  Jane 
Kinsey,  a daughter  of  Henry  Kinsey,  an  old 
settler  of  Jay  County,  and  they  have  two 
sons — Charles  Grant,  and  William  Henry. 
They  have  lost  two  daughters — Flora  Isabel, 
and  Luella  Clark. 


ift 


^ALMER  J.  SMITH,  the  present  auditor 
' of  Jay  County,  is  a worthy  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  pioneei’  families  of 
Knox  Township.  His  father,  Abraham  C. 
Smith,  settled  in  Knox  Township,  Jay  County, 
in  1838.  He  had  come  here  in  1836  and 
entered  a section  of  land  on  the  northwest 
cpiarter  of  section  24,  where  he  had  erected 
a log  cabin,  into  which  his  family  removed 
on  coming  to  the  county  in  1838.  The  father 
lived  on  this  land  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  November,  1863.  He  was  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  grew  to  manhood, 
and  married  Elizabeth  Hill,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  the  Keystone  State.  The  town  of 
Hillshnrg,  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania, 
was  built  on  her  father’s  farm,  hence  the 
name.  In  May,  1834,  he  removed  with  his 
family  from  Pennsylvania  to  Clarke  County, 
Ohio,  coming  to  Indiana  from  the  Buckeye 
State,  and  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  early  history  of  Jay  County.  He  served 
as  probate  judge  of  Jay  County,  for  seven 
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years.  Judge  Smith,  after  his  election  to  the 
bench,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  early 
political  and  civil  history  of  the  county.  He 
was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  wherever 
he  was  known.  He  and  his  wife  w'ere  con- 
sistent and  influential  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  They  were  the  parents  of 
twelve  children  of  whom  six  sons  and  three 
daughters  grew  to  maturity.  The  following 
still  survive — Thomas  D.,  living  in  Randolph 
County;  Mrs.  Sophia  Croft,  of  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio;  David  G.,  and  Mrs.  Maria  E. 
Bowman,  residents  of  Knox  Township,  Jay 
County;  Palmer  J.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  William  G.,  a physician,  of  Winchester, 
Randolph  County.  Palmer  J.  Smith  was 
born  in  Clarke  County,  Ohio,  the  date  of  his 
birth  being  September  11,  1834.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  receiving  his 
primary  education  at  the  public  schools, 
which  was  supplemented  by  a course  of  study 
at  the  Wittenberg  College,  in  Clarke  County, 
Ohio.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  be- 
gan teaching  school,  which  he  followed  dur- 
ing the  winter  terms  for  a number  of  years. 
He  has  long  been  connected  with  the  school 
interests  of  his  township,  and  for  nine  years 
was  school  trustee.  He  was  also  assessor 
for  two  years  in  Knox  Township.  For  ten 
years  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
at  Redkey.  In  1862  he  offered  his  services 
as  a volunteer  in  the  defense  of  his  country, 
but  owing  to  physical  disability  was  not  ac- 
cepted, but  later  in  the  war  served  four 
months,  mostly  on  provost  duty.  His  wife 
was  formerly  Miss  Jennie  S.  Winters,  and  is 
a daughter  of  Erastus  Winters  of  Knox 
Township.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children — Wilburn  Lee,  who  is  now  serving 
as  deputy  auditor;  George  H.  and  Hattie  E. 
Mr.  Smith  is  serving  his  second  term  as 
county  auditor,  having  been  elected  to  that 
otflce  in  1882,  and  re-elected  in  Hovember, 
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1886.  He  iu  a competent  and  popular  county 
oflicial,  and  is  a worthy  and  respected  citizen. 

ILLIAM  O.  WILKIN,  farmer,  sec- 
tion 15,  Madison  Township,  was 
born  in  Ohio,  opposite  Wheeling, 
October  11,  1829,  and  soon  after  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Licking  County,  where  he 
lived  until  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
He  left  that  county  April  5, 1857,  and  settled 
in  Yan  Wert  County,  thence  to  Mercer 
County  in  March,  1861,  thence  to  Shelby 
County  in  November,  1869,  thence  to  Jay 
County,  March  9,  1875,  settling  in  Madison 
Township.  His  parents,  George  and  Re- 
becca (Finch)  Wilkin,  were  born  and  reared 
in  Hardin  County,  West  Virginia.  The 
father  died  in  Van  Wert  County  in  1863, 
aged  seventy-hvo  years,  and  is  buried  near 
Buena  Vista.  The  mother  is  still  living  in 
Van  Wert  County,  alone,  on  the  farm  where 
the  father  died.  She  was  born  November 
15,  1806.  Our  subject  was  married  Decem- 
ber 28,  1851,  to  Angeline  Fry,  born  in 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  June  24,  1830,  and 
was  there  reared  and  married.  Her  parents, 
John  and  Artimicia  Fry,  were  born  in  Shen- 
andoah County,  Virginia.  The  father  died 
in  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  January  20,  1870, 
aged  seven ty-two  years,  the  mother  died  in 
Licking  County  when  thirty  years  of  age, 
having  beei.  born  in  1812.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilkin  have  had  six  children — Sylvester, 
Rosella,  Ennna  J.,  Alice  M.,  Rowena  and  Ida 
V.  The  last  t\vo  are  deceased.  Both  himself 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  Mr.  Wilkin  was  a minister  in  that 
church  eighte'^n  years.  Ilis  grandfather, 
George  Wilkin,  was  born  in  Switzerland  and 
died  in  Virginia.  His  grandmother,  Lydia 
(Wise)  Wilkin,  was  probably  bornin  AVest  Vir- 
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ginia,  and  she  died  in  Licking  County,  Ohio. 
Ilis  grandfather  Finch  died  before  his  recollec- 
tion, and  his  grandmother,  Sarah  Finch,  after- 
ward married  Minor  Glover.  Mrs.  Wilkin’s 
grandfather,  Peter  Fry,  and  her  grandmother, 
Sarah  (Jacobs)  Fry,  were  horn  in  Virginia 
and  died  in  Licking  County,  Ohio.  Her 
grandfather,  Ambrose  Booteii,  was  born  in 
Fi'ance,  and  her  grandmother,  Elizabetli 
(Grubb)  Booten,  was  born  in  Virginia.  Both 
died  in  Shenandoah  County.  Politically  Mr. 
Wilkin  is  a Democrat. 


«OFlJSi  SCIIMUCK,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Greene  Township,  was  bom  in 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  October  4,  1827,  a 
son  of  Peter  and  Asenath  (Chapman)  Schmuck, 
who  were  natives  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, respectively.  They  were  married 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  immedi- 
ately after  their  marriage  settled  in  Darke 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  spent  the  remaiiider 
of  their  lives.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  eight  of  whom  reached  maturity. 
John  Schmuck  was  the  sixth  child  in  his 
father’s  family,  and  remained  at  home  with 
his  parents  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
then  went  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which 
he  followed  until  he  enlisted  in  the  Mexican 
war,  in  March,  1847.  He  served  fourteen 
months  as  a member  of  Company  D,  Sixth 
Ohio  Infaiitry,  passing  unscathed  through 
many  dangers  of  war,  and  after  receiving  an 
honorable  discharge  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Missouri,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  resumed 
work  at  his  trade.  He  was  married  August 
22,  1849,  to  Miss  Alta  Reed,  who  was  born 
in  Ontario  County,  New  York,  November  18, 
1825,  a daughter  of  Harry  and  Phoebe  (Ev- 
arts)  Reed.  They  have  had  born  to  them 
the  following  children — Nancy,  born  August 


10,  1850,  married  Clinton  Wilcox,  and  died 
at  Worthington,  Indiana,  January  18,  1885, 
leaving  three  daughters — Ettie,  now  aged 
twelve  years;  Myrtle  A.,  aged  ten ; and  Grace, 
now  in  her  eighth  year;  William  H.,  resid- 
ing in  Colorado;  Emily,  wife  of  Morris 
Blazer,  of  Greene  Township;  Alice,  wife  of 
C.  S.  Spahr,  of  Greene  Township;  Bianca, 
living  at  home;  Elmer,  a student  at  the  Nor- 
mal school  at  Portland;  Elery  Morton,  twin 
brother  of  Elmer,  is  with  Henry  in  Colorado; 
Charles  B.  youngest  child  at  home.  In  March, 
1851,  Mr.  Schmuck  came  with  his  family  to 
Jay  County,  and  settled  in  the  village  of  New 
Corydon,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  two 
years,  when  he  moved  to  Jackson  Towmship, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  until  he  removed 
to  Liber,  and  was  there  employed  working  on 
Liber  College.  In  1864  he  settled  on  his 
present  farm  on  section  26,  Greene  Township, 
which  was  then  partially  improved,  twelve 
acres  being  cleared,  and  a small  cabin  built. 
The  farm  now  contains  105  acres,  of  which 
seventy-live  acres  are  cleared  and  under  good 
cultivation,  and  his  residence  and  farm  build- 
ings are  substantial  and  commodious.  Oc- 
tober 13,  1864,  Mr.  Schmuck  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Fortieth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  unani- 
mously elected  Captain  of  the  company.  His 
regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-third 
Army  Corps  under  General  Schofield,  and  was 
in  the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  and  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee,  and  with  the  Twenty -third  Corps 
joined  Sherman  at  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina. 
His  regiment  was  discharged  at  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  being  mustered  out  in  the 
summer  of  1865.  His  father  was  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812.  In  early  life  our  subject  affili- 
ated with  the  Democratic  party,  but  for  many 
years  has  been  identified  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  in  1870  he  was  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  land  appraiser  for  J ay  County 
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wliicli  position  he  filled  five  years.  He  also 
served  one  term  as  county  commissioner. 
Mr.  Schmuck,  although  sixty  years  ot  age, 
and  having  passed  through  two  wars,  and  a 
life  of  toil,  is  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
and  bids  fair  to  live  many  years  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  a well  spent  life. 

P[AMUEL  MASON,  M.  I).,  a physician 
and  surgeon  of  Pennville,  is  a native  of 
Indiana,  horn  in  Jackson  Township, 
Wells  County,  February  14,  1845,  the  second 
son  and  fourth  child  of  Thomas  and  Harriet 
(Dixon)  Mason.  The  father  was  horn  in  Fair- 
field  County,  Ohio,  a son  of  Dorsey  Mason,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  ancestry.  The  mother  was  a native  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Dixon  who  came  to  America,  leaving  Liver- 
pool the  day  his  daughter  was  eight  years  old, 
settling  in  New  Jersey'  where  he  followed 
weaving  a few  years.  He  then  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  settled  near  Newark  in  Licking 
County.  The  parents  of  our  subject  were 
married  near  New'ark,  and  in  1840  came  to 
Indiana,  settling  in  AYells  County,  where  the 
father  entered  a tract  of  160  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  which  he  cleared  and  improved, 
living  on  the  land  until  his  death  which  oc- 
curred April  6,  1883.  His  widow  is  still 
II  living,  making  her  home  in  Montpelier, 
Blackford  County.  Of  the  thirteen  children 
j I j born  to  them  all  but  two  are  deceased.  Sam- 
uel Mason,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Wells  County, 
jgi  and  in  his  boyhood  attended  the  log  cabin 
subscription  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  com- 
pleting his  literary  education  at  Liber  College 
in  Jay  County.  During  the  late  war  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  his  country  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  enlisting  August  6,  1862,  in 


Company  K,  Seventy-fifth  Indiana  Infantry. 
He  went  South  with  his  regiment  and  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  after  serving 
six  months  he  was  discharged  on  account  of 
disability.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine 
in  1870  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Ransom,  of  Jordan,  with  whom  he  remained 
a year.  He  took  his  first  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Indiana  Medical  College  in  the  winter 
of  1871-’72,  and  graduated  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  and  in  the  winter  of  1879-’80  he  at- 
tended the  Ohio  Medical  College.  In  March, 
1873,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Pennville,  which  he  has  since  followed  here 
with  the  exception  of  three  years,  from  1880 
until  1883,  spent  in  Hartford  City,  and  during 
his  residence  has  met  with  success  in  his  cho- 
sen profession,  gaining  a large  and  lucrative 
practice.  He  is  a member  of  the  Indiana 
Medical  Association,  and  also  belongs  to  the 
Jay  County  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Mason 
was  married  June  24,  1884,  to  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Bailey,  a daughter  of  Abraham  and  Mary 
(Janney)  Bailey.  Mrs.  Mason  was  born  in 
Springborough,  Warren  Comity,  Ohio,  where 
her  father  died,  and  when  a child  she  was 
brought  by  her  mother  to  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, where  she  was  reared.  Four  children 
have  been  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mason — John 
B.,  Charles  R.,  Mary  and  Almeda.  Politi- 
cally the  doctor  affiliates  with  the  Republican 
party.  His  wife  is  a member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church. 


^jgATTERSON  M.  HEARN,  one  of  the 
^ citizens  of  Jay  County,  was  born  in 
AVayne  Township,  Jay  County,  August 
6,  1851,  his  father,  William  Hearn,  being  still 
a resident  of  AYayne  Towpship,  where  he 
located  in  an  early  day.  Our  subject  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  received  his 
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early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
neighborhood,  completing  his  studies  at 
Liber  College,  and  subsecpieutly  taught 
school  for  ten  terms  in  Jay  County.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  county  recorder,  suc- 
ceeding IL  M.  McLaughlin,  and  this  office  he 
filled  efficiently  for  eight  consecutive  years 
by  re-election,  serving  with  credit  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  J.  L.  C. 
McAdams  filled  the  office  from  November  14, 
1878.  Mr.  Hearn’s  long  experience  as  re- 
corder has  enabled  him  to  become  familiar 
with  real  estate  titles,  and  by  great  labor  he 
has  prepared  a complete  set  of  absti-act  books, 
and  intends  in  the  future  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  the  furnishing  of  abstract  titles.  He 
is  also  the  owner  of  a valuable  farm  located 
in  Greene  Township.  Mrs.  Hearn  was  form- 
erly Miss  Ida  E.  Caldwalder,  a daughter  of 
Isaac  D.  Caldwalder,  and  a granddaughter  of 
Joshua  Penoch,  who  settled  in  Jay  County 
in  1835  among  tiie  early  pioneers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hearn  are  the  ]>arents  of  three  cluldren 
— Lacy  E.,  Omar  W.  and  Laurena  J. 


j^^LERY  AVHIPPLE,  druggist  and  post- 
fflM  master,  Briant,  was  born  in  Barnstable, 
Massachusetts,  July  15,  1829,  son  of 
Jason  and  Eliza  (Burse)  Whipple.  The 
family  removed  to  Delaware  County,  Ohio, 
in  September,  1829,  and  in  August,  1838, 
came  to  this  county  and  located  in  Wayne 
Township.  The  father  entered  160  acres  of 
Government  land,  and  here  our  subject  re- 
sided until  1848,  when  he  removed  to  Ran- 
dolph County  and  engaged  in  milling.  In 
1876  he  removed  to  Ridgeville  where  he  was 
engaged  in  milling  three  years,  then  took  the 
contract  for  building  an  iron  bridge  at  that 
place.  In  1878  he  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  at  Portland,  this  county,  where  he 


remained  until  November  17,  1884.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1887,  he  removed  to  Briant,  where  he 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  drug  business. 
January  31,  1887,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master, and  fills  the  office  creditably.  The 
store  is  well  stocked  with  drugs  and  fancy  ar- 
ticles, and  everything  usually  kept  in  a first 
class  drug  store.  Mr.  Whipple  was  married 
June  5,  1856,  to  Miss  Sally  E.  Steele,  of  Win- 
chester, a daughter  of  James  Steele  of  that 
place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple  have  six  chil- 
dren— Rose  Ella,  wife  of  I.  G.  Simms,  of 
Portland;  Cora  L.,  Charles  L.,  Clyde  S.,  Ray 
C.  and  Elgie.  Charles  L.  is  a member  of 
the  firm,  and  a thorough  business  man. 


^H(ACOB  RUPEE,  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
culturists of  Jay  County, engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship, is  a native  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  born 
October  4,  1850.  When  he  was  four  years 
old  his  father  came  to  Jay  County  and  settled 
in  Jackson  Township,  and  there  he  was  reared 
amid  pioneer  scenes.  His  youth  was  spent 
in  assistinij  his  father  on  the  farm,  and  in 


attending  the  common  schools  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, completing  his  education  at  Liber 
College.  He  was  united  in  marriage  Eebruary 
12,  1878,  to  Miss  Julia  Ann  Richelderfer,  a 
native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Adams  County, 
July  21,  1853,  a daughter  of  Charles  and 
Sophia  Richelderfer.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  sons — Ezra  Elmer  and  Charles  Yernon. 
After  his  marriage  Mr.  Rupel  settled  on  a 
farm  on  section  33,  Hartford  Township, 
Adams  County,  where  he  resided  seven  years. 
In  October,  1886,  he  brought  his  family  to 
the  farm  in  Jackson  Township,  Jay  County, 
where  they  have  since  made  their  home.  He 
is  now  the  owner  of  192  acres  of  choice  land 
in  one  body,  114  acres  in  Jackson  Township, 
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and  seveuty-eig'bt  acres  adjoining  in  Hartford 
Township.  His  farm  is  divided  into  different 
fields  for  the  convenience  of  his  stock,  his 
farm  being  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  to 
which  enterprise  he  devotes  considerable 
attention.  His  residence,  a two  story  brick, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Jackson  Township,  and 
his  large  barn  erected  in  1887,  is  not  sur- 
passed in  the  county.  The  latter  is  a two 
story  building,  40  x 70  feet,  and  is  very  con- 
veniently arranged  for  his  stock  and  grain. 
In  fact  all  the  surroundings  of  the  Hupei 
farm,  shows  the  owner  to  be  a thorough, 
practical  farmer.  In  his  political  views  Mr. 
Hupei  affiliates  with  the  Hepublican  party. 


^OBEHT  HUEY,  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers  of  Wayne  Township,  Jay  County, 
is  a native  of  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  born  near  Dayton  March  15, 1810.  His 
parents,  Albert  H.  and  Margaret  (Heed)  Huey, 
were  natives  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
respectively.  They  removed  to  Kentucky  in 
early  life,  and  later  to  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  where  they  were  married,  living  in  that 
comity  until  their  death,  the  fatlier  dying  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years,  and  the 
mother  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  They 
reared  a family  of  twelve  children,  of  whom 
six  sons  and  two  daughters  still  survive. 
Hobert  Huey,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  eldest  child  in  his  father’s  family,  and  was 
reared  to  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm  in  his 
native  county.  He  was  married  April  9, 1835, 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Shellabarger,  and  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1836,  he  started  with  his  wife 
and  one  child  in  a wagon  for  Jay  County, 
he  having  shortly  before  entered  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  17,  Wayne  Township. 
TJiere  were  at  that  time  but  twelve  or  fourteen 


of  the  old  pioneers  who  were  living  there  at 
that  early  day,  all  are  now  passed  away  but 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  When  Mr.  Huey 
came  to  enter  his  land  he  made  the  trip  on 
horseback,  and  in  going  from  where  Poilland 
is  now  situated  to  the  land  office  at  Fort 
Wayne  he  passed  but  one  house  before  reach- 
ing the  Wabash  Hiver,  a distance  of  four- 
teen miles,  the  next  house,  known  as  Ball’s 
Tavern,  being  sixteen  miles  farther.  All  the 
surrounding  country  was  new  at  that  titne, 
and  game  of  all  kinds  was  abundant.  Mr. 
Huey  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
about  six  months  after  settling  in  the  county, 
her  death  taking  place  March  12,  1837.  By 
his  first  marriage  he  had  two  children — John, 
born  January  6,  1836,  and  Francis  Marion, 
who  was  born  March  2,  1837,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  ten  days.  Mr.  Huey  married  a second 
time  December  19,  1840,  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Kinnear,  a native  of  Darke  County,  Ohio, 
born  September  10,  1819,  and  to  this  union 
were  born  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are 
living — James  Ellet,  born  January  10,  1843; 
Samuel  M.,  born  July  10, 1845,  and  Elizabeth, 
born  August  4,  1851,  now  the  wife  of  Doug- 
lass Stevenson.  Five,  Thomas  C.,  David  O., 
Margaret  Ann,  Noah  and  Hobert,  died  in 
childhood.  Mr.  Huey  has  been  identified 
with  the  growth  and  advancement  ot  Wayne 
Township  for  over  fifty  years,  and  has  wit- 
nessed all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  county,  transforming  it  from  a wilder- 
ness into  its  present  advanced  state  of  culture 
and  infiuence.  He  served  two  successive 
terms  as  county  sheriff,  being  the  third  sheriff 
in  the  county,  and  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  for  three  terms,  and 
later  served  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate. 
He  also  held  the  office  of  County  Commis- 
sioner for  three  years,  and  ip  all  these  official 
positions  he  served  the  best  interests  of  his 
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a life  long  Democrat,  casting  his  first  vote  in 
Dayton,  Oliio,  in  1832,  for  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  in  1836  was  one  of  three  who  voted  for 
Yan  Bnren  in  his  precinct. 


ENRY  S.  STRATTON,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settlers  of  Jay  County,  having 
heen  closely  connected  with  its  history 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  boni  in  Bradford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  May  11,  1809,  the 
sixth  of  ten  children  of  Timothy  and  Hester 
(Horton)  Stratton,  his  father  a native  of  Con- 
necticut, and  his  mother  of  Delaware.  Of 
this  family  he  and  a younger  brother,  Isaac 
H.,  now  of  Clarke  County,  Ohio,  and  a sister, 
Calista  A.  Budd,  of  Montgomery,  Indiana, 
are  the  only  ones  living.  In  1814:  the  parents 
moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  six  years  later  moved  to  Clarke 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  built  a home  and 
lived  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  His 
mother  died  in  1838,  his  father  surviving  her 
nearly  twenty  years.  Heniy  S.  Stratton  re- 
mained at  home  until  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  at  that  time  commencing  life  for  himself. 
He  was  married  May  8,  1836,  to  Rebecca 
Hedrick,  a native  of  Clarke  County,  Ohio, 
born  near  South  Charleston,  September  24, 
1818.  Three  years  after  their  marriage  they 
moved  to  Jay  County,  reaching  the  home  of 
Samuel  W.  Sutton,  October  26.  From  there 
to  his  fntxire  home,  one  and  a half  miles  dis- 
tant, Mr.  Stratton  chopped  a road,  and  hastily 
built  a log  cabin.  That  cabin  with  its  ad- 
ditions made  at  different  times  sheltered  the 
family  until  1862,  when  they  moved  into 
their  present  comfortable  house,  which  is  but 
a few  rods  from  the  old  cabin.  Tlie  home- 
stead contains  180  acres  all  fenced  and  120 
acres  being  under  cultivation.  Mr.  a nd 
Mrs.  Stratton  are  enjoying  a good  degree  of 


health,  and  all  the  comforts  that  plenty  of 
means  can  furnish  are  theirs.  Their  friends 
are  legion,  their  long  residence  in  the  county 
giving  them  a wide  acquaintance.  They  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  their  house  in  the  pioneer  days  was  the 
home  of  the  itinerant.  May  8,  1886,  they 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  and  the  day 
was  gladdened  by  the  presence  of  several  of 
their  children  and  a few  intimate  friends. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratton  have  had  twelve  chil- 
dren— David  IT.,  Timothy  L.,  William  H., 
Euphemia  M.  (wife  of  Henry  Atkinson), 
Solon  C.,  John  H.,  Findlay  R.,  Laura  L., 
(wife  of  Silas  Darby),  Milton  L.,  Rebecca 
Jane  (deceased,  wife  of  James  Boyd),  Florine 
L.  (died  aged  six  years),  and  Emma  F.  (died 
aged  ten  months).  Five  of  the  sons  were  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion — Timothy  L.,  Will- 
iam H.,  Solon  C.,  John  H.  and  Findlay  R., 
and  two  gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 
William  IT.  died  at  Memphis,  March  1st, 
1863,  and  Solon  C.  died  December  2,  1862, 
at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  In  early  life 
Mr.  Stratton  was  a Whig,  and  naturally  when 
the  Republican  party  was  formed  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  its  principles  and  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Lincoln’s  administration, 
and  since  the  war  has  been  a firm  upholder 
of  his  party  and  its  representatives. 


j^p[LIAS  BOST,  one  of  the  prominent  and 
wealthy  agriculturists  of  Jay  County, 
was  born  in  Columbia  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, May  20, 1833,  a son  of  William  and 
Eliza  Bost,  who  were  born,  reared  and 
married  in  the  same  State.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  died  when  he  was  three  years  old. 
She  was  the  mother  of  -three  children — the 
eldest  child  mari-ied  Thomas  McCartney  and 
is  now  deceased;  Elias  was  the  second  child, 
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and  the  third  child  died  in  infancy  and  was 
buried  with  his  mother.  The  father  was 
asjain  married  before  leaving  his  home  in 
Pennsylvania,  taking  for  his  second  wife  Miss 
Elizabeth  Shugars.  They  left  Pennsylvania 
with  teams,  and  after  a journey  of  several 
weeks  duration  reached  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
October  9,  1839,  and  within  a week  they 
were  sheltered  by  a rude  log  cabin  erected  on 
land  purchased  by  the  father  on  section  13, 
Jefferson  Township.  There  the  father  with 
the  help  of  his  sons  as  they  became  old  enough, 
toiled  to  make  a good  home,  and  well  they  suc- 
ceeded. Commencing  with  a capital  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  and  working  against  many 
disadvantages,  no  market  for  buying  or  selling, 
be  became  one  of  the  prosperous  citizens  of  the 
county,  leaving  at  his  death  218  acres  of  well 
improved  land,  and  $35,000  in  personal  prop- 
erty. He  died  December  9,  1880,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  His  widow  survived  until 
October  4,  1886.  She  was  the  mother  of  two 
children,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Jay 
County — Sarah  Catherine,  deceased  wife  of 
Eernando  H.  Lacy,  and  James  who  died  at  the 
age  of  four  years.  Mr.  Post  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
Elias  Post,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has 
lived  in  Jay  County  since  coming  wdth  his 
father  in  1839,  and  here  he  was  reared  amid 
the  scenes  incident  to  pioneer  life.  Coming 
here  when  the  county  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  with  no  churches,  schools  or 
mills,  he  has  witnessed  the  many  important 
events  that  have  transpired,  changing  the 
county  into  thriving  towns  and  well  cultivated 
farms.  Few  men  living  to-day  have  done 
more  toward  the  development  of  Jefferson 
Township  than  he.  He  remained  with  his 
father  until  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he 
was  deeded  sixty  acres  of  land  on  section  13, 
near  the  old  homestead. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  July  3,  1859,  to 


Miss  Hannah  P.  Sanders,  who  was  born 
near  Hew  Mount  Pleasant.  Her  father, 
Jacob  H.  Sanders,  a pioneer  of  Jefferson 
Township,  having  been  the  original  proprie- 
tor of  that  village.  Of  the  five  children 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Post  four  are  living 
■ — Louvernia  J.,  wife  of  Samuel  J.  Pair; 
Jacob  W.,  Elmer  E.  and  Joseph  F.,  all  living 
in  Jay  County.  Jacob  W.  has  been  a 
cripple  from  the  age  of  three  years.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  good  education,  and  is  now 
studying  law  at  Portland.  James  O.,  the 
third  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Post,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  six  months. 
Elias  Post  commenced  married  life  in  a primi- 
tive log  cabin  on  the  land  given  him  by  his 
father,  and  to  this  land  he  subsequently  added 
eighty  acres,  directly  west  of  his  homestead. 
There  he  erected  a fine  residence  in  1877, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  removal  to  Port- 
land June  5, 1884,  where  he  is  now  living  a 
more  retired  life.  He  now  owns  380  acres 
of  choice  land  in  one  body,  divided  into  two 
farms,  nearly  all  on  section  13,  Jefferson  Town- 
ship all  under  improvement.  This  includes 
all  of  his  father’s  homestead.  Politically  Mr. 
Post  may  be  classed  as  an  independent  Demo- 
crat. He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
church. 


;^B^^ALIN  & SCHWARTZ,  artistic  pho- 
tographers  of  Portland,  are  located  in 
the  Reed  & Mackenbach  block,  on 
Meridian  street.  These  gentlemen  stand  at  the 
head.  Photography,  whether  it  is  considered 
as  a pursuit  or  an  art,  presents  features  of 
astonishing  importance.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  $50,000,000  are  annually  paid  by 
the  people  of  this  continent  for  ]Jiotographic 
pictures,  and  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
people  thus  employed  directly  as  artists  the 
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various  processes  call  into  existence  many 
trades  that  give  employment  to  thousands. 
Among  the  leading  photographers  of  JS'orth- 
ern  Indiana,  those  who  have  manifested  the 
most  zeal  and  attained  the  most  honorable 
distinction,  may  be  mentioned  Malin  & 
Schwartz.  "We  would  call  the  attention  of 
all  to  their  studio  and  work.  They  have  all 
new  styles,  and  their  great  feature  is  work  in 
the  highest  style  of  excellence.  J.  S.  Malin, 
the  senior  inemher  of  the  firm,  is  a native  of 
Jay  County,  Ijorn  in  Pike  Township,  October 
18,  1855,  a son  of  Eli  Malin,  an  early  settler 
of  the  townshi]-).  IVhen  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  his  father  moved  to  Portland,  lie  at- 
tended the  public  schools  in  his  yonth  and 
for  a time  was  a clerk  in  his  father’s  store‘ 
and  from  1874  till  1878  was  assistant  post- 
master under  his  father.  Tie  was  teller  in 
the  People’s  Bank,  Portland,  Indiana,  three 
and  a half  years,  and  held  the  same  ])Osition 
in  the  Citizens  Bank  one  year  and  a half. 
This  experience  in  banks  afforded  him  a good 
commercial  education.  In  1885  he  bought 
a half  interest  in  the  photograph  business  of 
A.  E.  Eorry,  and  ]\Iay  7, 1880,  Mr.  Schwartz 
bought  Mr.  Eorry’s  interest. 

'a  ^ 


S.  MILES,  general  merchant  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  city  market  at  Briant, 
-7^  ^ was  born  near  Troy,  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  Hoveinber  28,  1853,  a sou  of  Made 
Miles.  Mhen  he  was  ten  years  old  he  went 
to  Mayne  County,  where  he  resided  until 
1876.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  was 
educated  at  Earlhara  College,  Richmond,  In- 
diana. In  1876  he  engaged  in  the  music 
trade,  which  he  followed  three  years.  He 
was  then  engaged  in  clerking  for  some  time. 


and  in  1883,  settled  in  Briant,  where  he  was 


engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  under  the  firm 
name  of  Miles  & Small.  In  1884  he  pur- 
chased his  partner’s  interest,  and  since  that 
time  has  conducted  the  business  alone.  He 
was  married,  February  13,  1879,  to  Miss 
Mattie  Hubbard,  of  Fountain  City,  Indiana, 
and  they  have  two  children — Bessie  E.  and 
Blanche  A.  Mr.  Miles  is  one  of  the  live 
business  men  of  Briant.  In  his  store  may 
be  found  a good  assortment  of  fancy  and 
staple  groceries  and  hardware.  In  his  market 
is  kept  the  best  of  meats,  both  salt  and  fresh. 
He  has  a large  patronage,  which  he  richly 
deserves. 


/ffrESSE  W.  MENDENHALL,  one  of  the 

f active  and  enterprising  agriculturists  of 
Jetferson  Township,  residing  on  section 
22,  was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
December  27,  1833,  a son  of  Pennell  and 
Maria  (Mest)  Mendenhall.  His  parents  were 
born  and  reared  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  sliortly  after  their  marriage  settled  in 
Ohio.  "With  their  four  children,  Jesse  then 
being  a babe  of  three  mouths,  they  left 
Columbiana  County  for  Randolph  County, 
Indiana,  in  J une,  1839,  settling  in  the  woods 
of  Franklin  Township,  where  they  built  a 
good  home,  and  lived  many  years  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  The  father 
died  September  16,  1871,  aged  sixty  years, 
his  widow  surviving  until  October  11,  1880, 
dying  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  Of 
eleven  children  born  to  them  ten  grew  to 
maturity — Jesse  M.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch;  Mrs.  Sarah  Campbell  of  Wayne 
Township;  Joseph,  was  a member  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  died  during 
the  siege  of  Yicksburg;  James  resides  in 
Jefferson  Township;  Mrs.  Lydia  Mills,  living 
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in  Saunders  Comity,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Snsan 
Betts,  of  Randolph  Comity,  Indiana;  Daniel, 
of  Cass  Comity,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Waltz, also  living  in  Cass  County;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Betts,  living  in  Randolph  Comity;  and  MBll- 
iain,  of  Saunders  County,  Nebraska.  One 
child,  Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy.  James,  the 
third  son,  served  three  years  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  enlisting  September  28,  1861,  in 
Company  E,  Fortieth  Ohio  Iiitantry,  and 
was  in  the  campaign  against  rebel  General 
Humphrey  under  the  late  President  Garfield. 
While  home  on  a furlough  he  was  married. 
May  19,  1864,  to  Miss  Delilah  Odle.  Jesse 
W.  Mendenhall,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
remained  with  his  parents  until  his  marriage, 
November  6,  1856,  to  Miss  Phoebe  Badgley. 
She  was  born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1839,  and  when  she  was  live  years  of 
age  her  parents,  IVilliain  and  Elizabeth 
(Wilson)  Badgley,  settled  in  Randolph  Coun- 
ty, they  being  among  the  early  settlers  of 
that  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendenhall  are 
the  parents  of  twelve  children — Mrs.  Maria 
E.  Moi'ical,  of  Jay  County;  William  P.,  of 
Olmstead  Comity,  Minnesota;  Thomas  B.,  at 
home;  James  E.,  of  Jay  County;  John  A.,  of 
Olmstead  County,  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
Philips,  of  Jay  County;  Mary  J.,  Rosetta  L, 
Jesse  F.,  Nellie  J.,  Anna  L.  and  Melissa  A., 
the  last  six  living  at  home  with  their  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendenhall  commenced  married 
life  on  their  farm  in  Franklin  Township, 
Randolph  County,  but  in  1865  Mr.  Menden- 
hall sold  that  property  (eighty  acres),  and  in 
September  of  that  year  bought  the  homestead 
in  Jefferson  Township,  which  he  and  his 
family  have  seen  occupied.  The  home  farm 
contains  seventy-three  acres  of  well  improved 
land,  having  545  rods  of  tile  drainage. 
Beside  this  property  he  owns  a ffne  farm  of 
120  acres  on  section  23  of  the  same  township, 
one  mile  east  of  his  residence,  wdiich  he 


bought  in  1876.  The  farm  buildings  on  that 
property  are  at  present  rented  out  to  a tenant. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendenhall  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  New 
Mount  Pleasant.  Politically  he  affiliates 
with  the  Republican  party. 


^WOIIN  A.  METZNER,  farmer,  residing 
on  section  1,  Wayne  Township,  is  a na- 
tive  ot  Ohio,  born  in  Licking  County, 
in  1840,  and  is  of  German  descent,  his  father 
being  born  in  Germany,  and  his  mother  a 
native  of  France.  His  father,  John  Metzner, 
came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
in  1850,  and  settled  in  Noble  Township, 
where  he  still  lives,  and  where  our  subject 
grew  to  manhood.  He  was  a gallant  soldier 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  enlisting  in 
August,  1861,  in  Company  G,  Fortieth  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  serving  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  veteranized  in  1863,  at  which  time 
his  regiment  became  consolidated  with  the 
Fifty-first  Ohio,  his  command  being  attached 
to  the  Army  of  the'  Cumberland,  and  Mr. 
Metzner  fought  with  his  regiment  in  that 
gallant  army  on  many  a bloody  battle  field, 
including  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  and  the 
battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  lie  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm  at  Burnt 
Hickory,  just  before  the  close  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  He  rejoined  his  regiment  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  under  Thomas,  from 
there  went  to  Texas,  being  mustered  out  at 
Victoria,  Texas,  in  November,  1865.  For 
his  wife,  Mr.  Metzner  married  Miss  Clara 
Moulton,  a daughter  of  Charles  Moulton, 
who  went  from  his  home  in  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  to  California,  during  the  gold  excite- 
ment, and  died  in  that  State.  Mr.  and  ]\frs. 
Metzner  have  two  children — Cora  B.  and 
Wesley  E.  Mr.  Metzner  has  resided  on  his 
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present  farm  since  returning  from  the  war, 
bavin cr  hoimht  the  land  in  1865  from  Georgre 
Bergman.  The  land  at  that  time  was  entirely 
nnimproved,  but  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Metzner  lias  been  developed  into  a Avell  im- 
proved and  very  productive  farm.  Ilis  farm 
consists  of  eighty  acres.  He  is  classed  among 
the  esteemed  citizens  of  Jay  County,  and  his 
record  both  as  a soldier  and  a citizen  is  an 
lionorable  one.  Politically  be  is  a Republi- 
can, and  is  a strong  adherent  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  party.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 



JETER  S.  MEREDITH,  deceased,  was  a 
W native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Nov’ember  5,  1808, 
a son  of  David  and  Rachel  (Shoemaker) 
Meredith.  His  father  was  also  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  a son  of  Moses  Meredith  who 
came  from  "Wales  to  America  with  two  bro- 
thers, one  of  whom  settled  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  other  in  New  York,  and  the  grand- 
father of  our  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  Ra- 
chel Shoemaker,  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
was  a daughter  of  Peter  and  Hannah  Slioe- 
maker.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  until  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  went 
to  learn  the  miller’s  trade,  and  after  serving 
his  apprenticeship  he  worked  as  a journeyman 
miller  until  1835,  when  he  came  to  Richmond, 
Indiana,  with  his  father’s  family.  His  father 
purchased  land  three  miles  south  of  Center- 
ville, where  they  resided  several  years,  when 
he  sold  out  and  settled  in  Richmond,  where 
the  parents  remained  the  rest  of  their  days. 
Our  subject  came  to  Jay  County  in  an  early 
day,  and  visited  in  the  family  of  Samuel 
Griswell,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Maria  Griswell  to  whom  he  was  married 
September  7, 1843.  She  was  born  in  Columbi- 


ana County,  Ohio,  October  11,  1821,  coining 
to  Jay  County  with  her  parents  when  thirteen 
years  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  had  born 
to  them  four  children — Esther  M.,  born  March 
26,  1846,  married  Andrew  K.  Knuckols,  and 
died  November  9,  1865;  Hiram  G.,  born  at 
Richmond  October  30,  1847,  and  died  April 
23,  1848;  Samuel  G.,  born  in  Penn  Township, 
May  29,  1849,  married  Carrie  Smith,  and 
died  January  11,  1873,  leaving  one  son,  Wil- 
ber T.  Meredith,  and  Eva  Jane,  born  August 
13,  1863,  and  died  June  13,  1864.  Peter  S. 
Meredith  continued  following  the  miller’s 
trade  at  Richmond  after  his  marriage  until 
the  fall  of  1848,  when  he  removed  to  Jay 
County,  and  settled  in  Penn  Township  on  a 
farm  which  had  been  entered  from  the  Gov- 
ernment by  his  father-in-law,  where  he 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Pennville  wliere  he  resided 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  October  4, 
1876.  He  was  reared  a Friend,  and  died  in 
the  faith  of  that  society.  In  politics  he  affili- 
ated with  the  Republican  party.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  order.  He 
joined  the  lodge  at  Richmond,  but  changed 
his  membership  to  Pennville.  His  son, 
Samuel  G.,  was  also  a member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  order;  his  widow  is  married  and  lives 
in  West  Liberty,  Iowa;  she  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


fllOMAS  S.  SHEPHERD,  M.  D.,  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  medical 
fraternity  in  Jay  County,  is  a nativ'e  of 
England,  born  in  the  city  of  Selby,  Yorkshire, 
in  1815.  When  in  his  seventh  year  he  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  America,  the  family 
settling  in  Wheeling,  "V^irginia,  and  here  our 
subject  was  reared,  remaining  there  until 
after  his  marriage.  He  was  married  April  6, 
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1837,  to  Miss  Abigail  Watson,  a native  of 
Ohio,  who  died  in  December,  1883,  leaving 
live  children — George  W.,  a practicing  phy- 
sicion  of  Kedkey,  Jay  County;  William,  also 
a physician,  practicing  at  New  Carlisle,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Anna  L.  Gregg,  of  Kansas;  Mary  E. 
Shepherd  and  Mrs.  Etta  Elliott,  of  Portland. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  our  subject  came  with 
his  wife  to  Portland,  Indiana,  and  studied 
medicine  with  Doctor  Milligan,  the  first  phy- 
sician of  Jay  County,  completing  his  medical 
studies  with  Dr.  Latham,  and  engaged  in 
practice  in  the  county  a period  of  forty 
years.  Between  the  interval  of  study  of  medi- 
cine with  Doctor  Milligan  and  Doctor  Latham 
he  studied  law  at  Marion,  Grant  County,  with 
Colonel  Asbury  Steele,  and  thinking  that  he 
would  prefer  the  profession  of  law  to  that  of 
medicine,  he  engaged  in  the  former  pursuit 
which  he  followed  at  Kokomo  for  several 
years.  Finding  that  the  practice  of  law  did 
not  suit  his  tastes  he  resumed  his  medical 
studies  as  before  mentioned  with  Doctor 
Latham,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Jay  County,  and  has 
since  followed  his  medical  practice  in  Jay 
County,  with  the  exception  of  live  years  spent 
at  Blulfton,  Wells  County.  Many  years  ago 
the  doctor  became  connected  with  the  Christian 
church,  and  later  engaged  in  the  ministry, 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  followed  the 
professions  of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
He  is  yet  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  when  occasion  requires  he  still  speaks  in 
the  cause  of  his  Master.  During  the  fifty 
years  of  his  residence  in  Jay,  Howard  and 
Wells  counties,  he  has  witnessed  the  many 
wonderful  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
changing  the  country  from  its  wild,  unculti- 
vated state  into  well  cultivated  fields,  and 
prosperous  towns  and  villages.  In  his  politi- 
cal views  the  doctor  was  a Democrat  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  since  which  time 


he  has  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party. 
He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  political 
aftairs  of  his  county,  speaking  effectively 
during  presidential  campaigns  of  the  past. 
He  is  an  old  and  honored  pioneer  of  the  county, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know 
him. 


DFIN  P.  HEARN,  deceased,  was  born 
in  Campbell  County,  Kentucky,  April 
10,  1830,  and  died  in  Noble  Township, 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  February  22,  1879.  He 
lived  on  section  29,  Koble  Township,  where 
he  owned  201  acres  of  land.  He  came  to 
this  county  in  the  spring  of  1839,  with  his 
parents,  Isaac  and  Nancy  A.  (Mason)  Hearn, 
who  located  in  Noble  Township.  The  father 
was  born  in  Maryland,  and  died  April  18, 
1861,  aged  fifty-four  years.  The  mother  was 
born  in  Northumberland  Count}^  Virginia, 
April  11,  1808,  and  is  still  living  on  the 
farm  where  she  and  her  husband  first  settled. 
John  P.  Hearn  was  married  July  4,  1859,  to 
Miss  Mary  T.  Morehous,  who  was  born  in 
Tompkins,  now  Schuyler  County,  New  York, 
February  3,  1834,  and  came  to  this  county 
with  her  parents  in  1838,  the  family  locating 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Silas  A.  More- 
hous. Her  parents,  Wilbur  and  Susan  A. 
(Patterson)  Moi-ehous,  were  natives  of 
Tompkins  County,  New  York,  the  father 
born  October  9,  1806,  and  the  mother,  De- 
cember 6,  1809.  The  father  died  July  8, 
1871,  and  the  mother,  February  24,  1876. 
Both  were  buried  on  their  farm  in  this  county. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hearn  had  five  children — Har- 
riet A.,  born  January  8,  1862,  wife  of  Samuel 
Brinkerhoof;  Charles  A.  A.,  born  October  19, 
1865;  Marietta  L.,  born  February  16,  1867; 
Isaac  W.,  born  April  22,  1872;  Perry  W. 
T.,  born  January  24,  1877.  Mr.  Hearn  was 
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a Hopublican  in  politics,  and  a member  of 
tlie  United  Jirethren  dinrcli,  as  is  also  liis 
wife.  Mr.  Hearn  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation for  his  day,  having  attended  school  at 
I’ortland,  and  also  attended  the  Farmer’s 
Academy,  near  Liber.  Mrs.  Hearn’s  grand- 
parents, Silas  and  Eunice  Morehons,  were 
jn’obably  born  in  Yermont,  and  both  died  in 
Tompkins  County,  New  York.  Her  great- 
grandparents  came  from  Scotland. 


^'ESSF  J.  M.  LA  FOLIjETTE,  mayor  of 
Portland,  and  member  of  the  firm  of 
Headington  & La  Follette,  attorneys  at 
law,  is  a native  of  J ay  County.  A sketch  of  his 
parents  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work.  He 
was  born  in  Pike  Township,  in  Septeml)er, 
1845,  and  reared  on  the  farm.  At  the  ao-e  of 
seventeen  years  he  began  attending  Liber  Col- 
lege during  the  spring  and  fall  terms,  and 
teaching  school  during  the  winter,  which  he 
continued,  witli  some  interruptions,  until  the 
spring  of  1871.  He  tauglit  school  in  Ward 
Township,  Randolph  County,  Niles  Town- 
ship, Delaware  County,  and  in  different  toAvn- 
ships  in  this  county,  a number  of  terms. 
During  the  summer  of  1864  he  was  in  the 
army,  doing  guard  duty  along  the  lines  of 
railroad  that  supplied  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he  tried 
his  hand  at  selling  fruit  trees  in  southwestern 
Missouri.  In  the  fall  of  1871,  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
IVatson  & Monks,  at  Winchester,  and,  being 
apt  for  his  studies  and  assiduous  in  his  habits, 
he  completed  his  course  in  about  a year,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  that  county.  The 
ensuing  winters,  1872 -’73,  he  again  taught 
school.  During  all  these  years  he  partici- 
pated in  teachers’  institutes  and  other  educa- 
tional meetings,  becoming  indeed  a prominent 


leader  in  the  pedagogical  profession  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties.  In  the  spring  of 
1873,  he  came  to  Portland  to  commence  the 
practice  of  law,  in  partnership  with  Joshua 
Bishop,  a shrewd  attorney.  During  his  first 
year  in  Portland  he  was  appointed  deputy 
prosecAiting  attorney  by  Hon.  Joseph  S. 
Dailey,  of  Bluffton,  and  resigned  the  office  in 
1875.  In  November,  1874,  his  partnership 
witli  Mr.  Bishop  had  ceased,  and  he  had 
formed  the  professional  relation  with  J.  W. 
Headington,  which  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent. In  the  spring  of  1875  he  was  elected 
town  clerk,  and  seiwed  one  term,  and  since 
the  incorporation  of  Portland  as  a city,  he 
has  been  conncilman  one  term,  and  mayor 
one  term,  1885-’87.  He  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, commercially,  politically,  morally 
and  socially.  It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that 
one  can  do  that  for  any  length  of  time  and 
retain  so  great  popularity  as  Mr.  La  Follette 
enjoys.  He  has  ever  been  a zealous  and  able 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
].arty,  being  oi'ten  a delegate  to  nominating 
conventions,  city,  county,  district  and  State. 
His  political  speeches  are  so  dispassionate 
and  carefully  worded  as  to  elicit  the  praise  of 
all  jiarties.  He  is  well  known  as  a campaign 
worker  in  all  this  portion  of  Indiana,  and  in 
a considerable  portion  of  Ohio  adjoining. 
Was  chairman  of  the  Jay  County  Central 
Committee  for  the  campaign  of  1876.  Is  a 
member  of  Stephen  J.  Bailey  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
No.  154,  at  Portland,  in  which  he  has  served 
as  Commander  and  in  other  official  relations. 
He  has  “passed  all  the  chairs”  in  the  order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  becoming  a member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  in  1875.  He  has 
been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  since  January,  1887.  September  18, 
1875,  Mr.  La  Follette  was  married  to  Miss 
Annie  Wells,  daughter  of  Jonathan  R.  and 
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Sarah  (Mendenhall)  Wells,  and  a native  of 
-letferson  Township,  this  county.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  she  came  with  her  parents  to  Liber, 
where  she  obtained  an  excellent  education. 
She  also  attended  the  State  Normal  school  at 
Terre  Haute.  Her  mental  discipline,  based 
upon  native  capacity,  is  superior,  and  she  has 
accordingly  excelled  as  a teacher  for  a num- 
ber of  years  at  Winchester  and  in  this 
county;  has  taught  in  Portland  since  mar- 
riage. Her  parents  died  at  Liber,  her  father 
in  March,  1880,  aged  seventy-tive  years,  and 
her  mother  in  the  spring  of  1874,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years.  More  recently  she  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  aiid  Scientific  Circle  since  its  organi- 
zation at  Portland,  and  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  since  January,  1887.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Follette  are — 
Mellie  Estelline,  born  July  8,  1878,  and  By- 
ron Evarts,  born  June  28,  1884.  A model 
family. 


5 DAM  BUBB,  farmer,  resides  on  section 
23,  Madison  Township,  where  he  owns 
sixty-live  acres  of  good  land.  He  came 
to  this  county  December  6,  1853,  locating  on 
his  present  farm  which  he  purchased  of  his 
father  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  county  a 
few  months.  The  father  purchased  the  farm 
of  Jason  Humiston.  Here  our  subject  com- 
menced life  in  the  woods.  He  built  a round- 
log  cabin,  18x20  feet,  with  a mud-and-stick 
chimney,  clapboard  roof  and  two  windows. 
He  lived  in  this  cabin  nineteen  years,  then 
built  his  hewed-log  house  with  frame  kitchen. 
His  farm  is  cleared  and  well  fenced.  His 
father,  John  II.  Burr,  was  born  in  Dauphin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  December  30,  1796. 
Losing  his  parents  at  an  early  age  he  was 

bound  out,  but  being  badly  treated  he  ran 
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away  and  enlisted  in  the  war  of  1812,  enlist- 
ing in  the  Virginia  militia,  under  Captain 
Hoskins.  He  drew  a land  warrant  of  160 
acres,  but  died  September  15,  1860,  before 
the  law  was  passed  giving  pensions  to  the 
survivors  of  that  war.  He  was  married  in 
Preble  County,  Ohio,  in  1830,  then  went 
immediately  back  to  Montgomery  County, 
where  he  had  previously  located.  He  worked 
at  farming  during  the  summer,  and  at  shoe- 
making during  the  winter.  The  mother,  Su- 
sanna (Stover)  Burr,  was  born  in  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  August  23,  1808,  and  removed 
to  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  with  her  parents 
when  two  yeai’s  of  age,  where  she  was  reared 
and  married.  She  died  December  25,  1884, 
and  both  are  buried  in  Jbeasant  Hill  ceme- 
tery, near  Salem,  Indiana.  The  father  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  the  mother,  in  later  life, 
united  with  the  Christian  chiu’ch,  although 
she  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church.  Mr.  Burr  was  married  Novem- 
ber 9, 1857,  to  Sarah  E.  Moore,  who  was  born 
in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  August  23, 
1839,  and  when  two  years  old,  came  to  this 
coiinty  with  her  parents,  who  settled  in  Madi- 
son Township,  on  section  20,  where  they 
lived  several  years.  Her  father  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1809,  and  came  to  America  with 
his  parents  when  a boy,  the  family  settling 
in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  and  coming  to 
this  county  in  1853.  He  died  in  Bandolph 
County,  this  State,  in  January,  1873.  The 
mother  was  also  born  in  Ireland,  in  1812,  and 
is  living  with  her  eldest  son,  David,  in  Fort 
Becovery.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr  have  had  nine 
children— Benjamin  F.,  born  January  9, 1859; 
Melinda  F.,  born  February  27,  1860;  Susanna, 
born  July  20,  1861;  Bebecca  J.,  born  April 
20,  1864;  AVilliam  IL,  born  November  24, 
1866;  Sarah  E.,  born  April  3,  1870;  Ida  C., 
born  May  25,  1872;  Elnora  E.,  born  March 
19,  1877;  Charles,  born  October  22,  1882, 
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died  in  live  days.  Mr.  Burr  enlisted  March 
23,  1865,  in  Company  E,  Fifty-third  Indiana 
Infantry,  and  was  discharged  August  3, 1865. 
lie  joined  liis  regiment  at  Alexandria  while 
Sherman’s  army  was  marching  to  Washington 
after  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  grand  review.  Ilis  regiment 
was  sent  to  Louisville  to  he  mustered  out> 
receiving  their  discharge  at  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Burr  then  returned  home  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  farming.  Ilis  grandfather  Bun- 
died  before  his  son  John  (the  father  of  Adam) 
was  born,  and  his  grandmother  died  before 
the  father  was  two  weeks  old.  His  maternal 
grandparents,  Adam  and  Barbara  (Berk- 
heimer)  Stover,  were  born  in  Germany,  and 
died  in  German  Township,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Ohio;  neither  could  speak  a word  of 
English.  Mrs.  Burr’s  grandparents,  James 
and  Sarah  (Thompson)  Moore,  were  born  in 
Ireland,  and  both  died  in  Eastern  Ohio.  Her 
maternal  grandparents  were  also  born  in  Ire- 
land, and  died  in  Eastern  Ohio.  They  are 
buried  in  Muskingum  County,  as  are  also 
Mr.  Burr’s  parents.  Mr.  Burr  served  as  town- 
ship trustee  two  terms,  and  as  assessor  one 
term. 


^POHN  BELL,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jay 
County,  \vho  is  now  deceased,  was  born 
in  Harrison  County,  Virginia,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1816,  a son  of  Simeon  and  Mary 
(West)  Bell.  When  sixteen  years  old  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  his  mother  having  died  the  year  pre- 
vious in  Virginia.  John  Bell  remained  in 
AVarren  County  nntil  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
when  his  adventurous  spirit  led  him  to  Jay 
County,  and  that  year,  1837,  he  entered  160 
acres  of  Government  land  in  Pike  Township. 
He  sold  this  land  early  in  the  year  1839,  and 


soon  after  opened  a general  stock  of  goods  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  he  being  the  pioneer  mer- 
chant of  that  village.  December  1, 1839,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Louvinia 
Kidder,  who  was  born  in  AYarren  County, 
Ohio,  April  10,  1821,  a daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Buras)  Kidder.  Her  parents 
w'ere  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Jay  Coun- 
ty, settling  in  Pike  Township  in  1837,  where 
they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Ten 
children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell — 
Louvinia,  wife  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Shepherd,  of 
Redkey;  Simeon  K.,  residing  on  section  10, 
Jefferson  Township;  William  F.,  Sarah, 
Rosanna,  Alva  and  Mary  died  of  Scarlet 
fever  in  the  year  1854;  Emeline,  wife  of 
AYilliam  Current;  John,  living  on  section  16, 
Jefferson  Township,  and  Florence,  living  with 
her  mother.  Mr.  Bell  continued  in  business 
at  Mount  Pleasant  until  1855,  when  he  sold 
his  stock  to  his  brother  Lewis.  In  1860  he 
settled  on  his  fine  farm  a mile  southeast  of 
the  village,  located  on  section  22,  Jefferson 
Township,  where  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a good  home  about  twenty  years,  his  death 
occurring  January  21,  1880.  He  was  a con- 
sistent member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  an  honored  and  respected  citizen 
of  Jay  County.  His  life  was  one  of  unceas- 
ing activity,  and  in  all  that  makes  the  public 
spirited  man  he  was  in  nothing  lacking.  In 
his  political  views  he  was  a Republican.  His 
father,  Simeon  Bell,  was  a physician,  and 
while  ministering  to  patients  stricken  with 
cholera  in  Cincinnati,  in  1832,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  epidemic  himself.  Simeon  K. 
Bell,  the  eldest  son  of  our  subject,  was  born 
January  9,  1843,  in  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Jefferson  Township.  His  homestead  con- 
tains 200  acres  of  valuable  land,  nearly  all 
under  improvement,  making  one  of  the  best 
farm  properties  in  the  township.  In  1871 
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he  was  elected  county  examiner,  and  after  the 
change  in  school  supervision  he  was  elected 
county  superintendent,  serving  ten  years  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  was 
married  January  25,  1870,  to  Miss  Sophia 
Williamson,  a daughter  of  Hugh  and  Mary 
'Williamson.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children — i).  Ward,  John  and  Bertha.  John 
Bell,  Jr.,  the  youngest  son  of  our  subject,  is 
also  a native  of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  the  date 
of  his  birth  being  September  25,  1858.  He 
owns  a good  farm  property  consisting  of  120 
acres  on  section  16,  Jefferson  Township,  where 
he  makes  his  home.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage September  28,  1879,  to  Miss  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hettie  (Bost) 
McCartney,  and  to  this  union  have  been  horn 
two  children — Grade  and  Basil.  John  Bell, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  came  to  Jay  Coun- 
ty in  limited  circumstances,  hut  by  his  per- 
severing industry  and  good  management  he 
succeeded  well  in  life,  having  sufficient  to 
start  his  children  in  life,  and  to  leave  his 
widow  a good  home  and  a competence. 



AMUEL  BLAZER,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  pioneers  of  Greene  Township, 
has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Jay  County  since  1838.  He  was  born  in  Gal- 
lia County,  Ohio,  Aiigust  2,  1813,  a son  of 
riiilip  and  Elizabeth  Blazer,  who  were  natives 
of  Bennsylvania,  and  of  Dutch  descent.  They 
were  married  in  their  native  State,  and  of  the 
nine  children  horn  to  them  only  two  are  living 
— Samuel  B.,  who  was  the  fourth  son  and  sixth 
child,  and  Henry,  who  lives  on  the  old  home- 
stead of  his  parents.  Of  the  remaining  chil- 
dren, George  catne  to  Jay  County  a year  or 
so  before  our  subject,  and  settled  in  Pike 
Township,  where  he  lived  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  the  first  year  of  the  late  war; 


John,  another  son,  settled  in  Madison  County, 
Indiana,  and  died  a few  years  since;  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gilmore,  died  a few 
years  ago  in  Madison  County,  Indiana;  Jacob, 
Adam,  Philip  and  Margaret  are  the  names  of 
the  other  children  who  are  deceased.  Jacob, 
the  eldest  child,  was  never  married,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-live  years.  The  other 
children  were  married  and  had  families.  The 
parents  after  their  marriage  settled  on  wild 
land  in  Ohio,  where  they  made  a home,  and 
lived  in  that  State  until  their  death.  Samuel 
Blazer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  grew  to 
manhood  on  the  home  farm  in  Ohio,  remaining 
with  his  parents  until  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  On  coming  to  Jay  County 
in  the  fall  of  1838  he  commenced  chopping 
and  clearing  his  land,  a tract  of  160  acres 
that  he  had  entered  from  the  Government 
prior  to  his  coming,  and  by  persevering  in- 
dustry he  soon  had  enough  cleared  to  make  a 
home.  He  was  married  April  9,  1840,  to 
Miss  Prudence  Collins,  who  was  born  in  'War- 
ren County,  Ohio,  August  4,  1820,  where  she 
lived  until  coining  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
with  her  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth  Collins, 
about  the  year  1836.  Both  of  her  parents 
died  of  fever  soon  after  coming  to  the  county. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blazer  have  had  born  to  them 
twelve  children — Elizabeth,  widow  of  John 
Kerns,  is  living  in  Jefferson  Township;  Mary 
died  aged  five  years;  Henry  died  aged  three 
years;  the  next  two  children  died  in  infancy; 
Nancy  married  John  Spahr,  of  Greene  Town- 
ship; Morris  lives  in  Greene  Township;  Mrs. 
Catharine 'Weston  lives  in  Jefferson  Township; 
Elvira  and  Elvina  (twins),  the  former  married 
James  McFadden  and  is  now  deceased,  and 
the  latter  is  living  with  lier  parents;  Jacob 
resides  in  Greene  Township,,  and  Emma  is  the 
wife  of  Ozro  Sanders,  of  Jefferson  Township. 
Mr.  Blazer  has  lived  on  his  farm  on  sectiun 
36,  Greene  Township,  since  his  marriage.  Ids 
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first  residence  being  a small  cabin,  located 
near  the  site  of  his  present  more  commodious 
residence.  lie  has  a good  home  property  of 
eightv-three  acres,  he  having  given  the  rest 
of  his  land  to  his  children,  lie  has  been 
prosperous  in  his  farming  pursuits,  and  has 
owned  and  improved  much  over  300  acres  of 
land,  and  by  his  honorable  and  upright  deal- 
ings he  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  who  know  him.  In  politics  he  was  for- 
merly a Whig,  but  has  voted  the  Republican 
ticket  since  the  organization  of  that  party. 



fOIIN  8.  EMMONS,  of  the  firm  of  Em- 
mons k.  Saunders,  druggists,  Pennville, 
is  a native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Delaware 
County,  October  17,  1847,  a son  of  Eli  and 
Eliza  J.  (Clevinger)  Emmons,  who  came  from 
Ohio  to  Lidiana  in  an  eaily  day.  The  father 
was  born  in  Virginia,  of  Scotch  descent,  a 
son  of  Ephraim  Emmons,  whose  father  served 
as  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  for  seven 
years.  Eli  Emmons  was  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation, in  connection  with  which  he  followed 
the  cooper’s  trade  until  1857,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Wells  County,  Indiana,  and  pur- 
chased a farm  of  160  acresof  unimproved  land, 
where  he  followed  farming  in  connection  with 
his  trade.  He  served  as  magistrate  for  eight 
years.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Clevinger  who  came  from 
Ohio,  and  was  of  English  descent.  Of  the 
eleven  children  born  to  Eli  and  Eliza  Emmons 
ten  grew  to  maturity,  and  seven  are  still  liv- 
ing. The  father  died  at  his  home  in  Notting- 
ham Township,  Wells  County,  June  11, 1872, 
aged  fifty-three  years.  In  his  political  views 
he  was  an  uncompromising  Democrat.  He 
was  a member  of  the  New  Light  church. 
Mrs.  Eli  Emmons  was  also  a member  of  the 
same  church.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Emmons 


she  married  Aaron  Ball,  and  died  in  the  year 
1886.  John  S.  Emmons,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  reared  on  the  farm  until  seventeen 
years  of  age  when  he  started  out  in  life  for 
himself,  going  to  Randolph  County,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  In  October,  1868, 
he  went  to  Guthrie  County,  Iowa,  where  he 
worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade  for  one  year. 
In  1870  he  began  teaching  school,  which  he 
followed  until  1872,  when  on  account  of  his 
father’s  illness  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Wells  County,  Indiana.  For  nine  years  he 
followed  farming  during  the  summer  months 
in  Wells  County,  and  in  the  winter  taught 
scliool.  He  was  married  January  18,  1873, 
to  Miss  Lucy  J.  McDaniel,  a native  of  Wells 
County,  Indiana,  and  a daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Frances  (Dawley)  McDaniel,  her  father 
coming  from  Pennsylvania,  and  her  mother 
from  Ohio.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children — Edward  Elbert,  born  in  1874;  Os- 
car Orlander,  born  in  1876,  and  Fanny  Pearl, 
born  in  1878.  In  1880  Mr.  Emmons  came 
to  Pennville,  Jay  County,  and  engaged  in  the 
drug  business,  which  he  has  since  followed 
with  success.  Politically  he  affiliates  with 
the  Republican  party.  He  is  a member  of 
Relief  Lodge,  No.  145,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  also 
belongs  to  Pennville  Lodge,  No.  212,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Christian  or  Disciple  church,  and  among 
the  respected  residents  of  Penn  Township. 



BAVID  van  CLEVE  baker  is  one 
I of  the  representative  citizens  of  Jay 
^ County,  and  a prominent  attorney  of 
Portland.  He  is  a native  of  the  Buckeye 
State,  having  been  born  on  a farm  near  Day- 
ton,  May  30,  1839,  the  youngest  child  of 
David  C.  and  Sarah  Sophia  (Van  Cleve) 
Baker.  His  mother  died  October  18,  1839. 
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She  was  a woman  of  rare  intellect;  j30ssessed 
the  Christian  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  combined  comeliness  of  person  with  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  JJavid 
V.  began  attending  school  when  a mere  child. 
Ilis  father  was  a Whig  and  the  political 
principles  of  that  party  were  early  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  son,  and  in  1844,  though 
but  five  years  of  age  he  was  a boy  admirer 
of  Henry  Clay,  and  advocated  in  his  boy- 
hood way  the  election  of  the  great  commoner. 
In  1864,  when  the  extension  of  human  slav- 
ery was  the  great  moral  and  political  question 
of  the  day,  he  was  a student  at  Liber  College. 
Here  in  political  discussions  among  the 
students  he  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part,  and  so  ably  defended  the  cause  of  the 
non-extension  of  slavery  that  he  received  the 
applause  and  congratulations  of  his  school- 
mates. At  the  close  of  his  last  term  at  Liber 
he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  farewell  address. 
Three  sessions  at  Liber  College  completed 
his  school  days,  his  father  having  met  with 
financial  reverses  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
scliool  and  go  to  work.  In  1853  his  father 
moved  to  Indiana  and  located  at  Portland, 
where  for  four  years  he  kept  the  principal 
hotel  of  the  place.  David  was  his  chore  boy 
and  principal  help,  most  of  the  hard  work 
about  the  hotel  and  stable  falling  on  him.  In 
the  spring  of  1858  he  began  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks.  Soon 
after  he  wrote  his  first  newspaper  article,  and 
it  was  the  first  ever  printed  that  named  Gen- 
eral Shanks  for  Congress.  A consultation 
was  held  in  the  office  to  ascertain  who  had 
written  the  article.  At  this  meeting  young 
Baker  was  present,  but  was  intently  poring 
over  the  pages  of  Blackstone,  when  he  was 
astoiinded  to  hear  Mr.  Shanks  tell  his  friends 
that  “ Dr.  B.  B.  Snow  wrote  that  article.” 
Dr.  Snow  was  a man  of  mature  years  and  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Jay  County, 


and  the  student  was  therefore  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  his  preceptor  ascribe  to  tlie 
brain  of  Dr.  Snow  an  essay  which  he  himself 
had  written.  Mr.  Shanks  had  taken  up  his 
})en  to  answer  the  article  when  the  lad 
thought  it  was  best  to  explain.  Mr.  Shanks 
was  not  only  astonished  but  highly  amused. 
He  had  met  Dr.  Snow  many  times,  publicly, 
in  debate,  and  now  he  had  committed  the 
error  of  ascribing  to  him  an  article  written 
in  his  own  office  and  on  his  own  table  by  his 
young  student.  The  lawyer  did  just  what  he 
was  advised  to  do  in  the  newspaper  article 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1860,  the 
successor  of  John  M.  Pettit.  In  1862  he 
was  defeated  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
then  helped  to  defeat  him.  In  1866  Mr. 
Baker  again  came  to  the  assistance  of  Gen- 
eral Shanks  and  again  he  was  elected.  In 
January,  1860,  though  not  yet  twenty-one 
years  old,  young  Baker  was  selected  l)y  the 
Kepul)licans  of  Jay  County  as  a delegate  to 
the  State  convention  soon  to  meet  in  Indian- 
apolis. He  took  an  active  pai-t  in  that  con- 
test warmly  advocating  the  nomination  of 
Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane  for  Governor  over 
Oliver  P.  Moi-ton.  Lane  was  nominated  by 
acclamation,  and  in  the  Bates  Honse  in  Indi- 
anapolis on  the  night  of  his  nomination  was 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  Mr.  Baker  con- 
gratulated the  successful  candidate  who  re- 
marked to  him,  “ Young  man,  when  I am 
elected  Governor  of  Indiana  my  first  com- 
mission shall  be  to  you;  you  shall  go  on  my 
staff  as  Colonel.”  The  Legislature  soon  after 
elected  Lane  to  the  United  States  Senate  but 
he  fulfilled  his  promise,  sending  the  com- 
mission to  Mr.  Baker,  who  however,  had  too 
much  pride  to  present  it  to  Governor  Morton 
whom  he  had  opposed.  ' Baker  wrote  and 
spoke  in  the  interests  of  the  liepublican 
candidate  for  President  in  1860  and  cast  his 
first  vote  at  that  election.  Prom  that  time 
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until  1876  he  did  not  miss  being  present  at 
all  Republican  State  conventions  and  in  1876 
assisted  in  nominating  the  Republican  ticket, 
lie  has  ever  been  a warm  admirer  of  James 
G.  Blaine  and  was  disappointed  at  his  failure 
to  get  the  nomination  in  1876.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1876  Mr.  Baker  was  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  for  circuit  prosecutor  in  the 
district  composed  of  Jay,  Adams  and  Wells 
counties.  The  district  being  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  there  was  no  possible  chance  of 
his  election  and  he  was  much  incensed  toward 
the  party  that  nominated  him,  regarding  it 
as  an  insult,  and  as  he  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  leaders  of  the  party  he  now  took 
occasion  to  write  a letter  for  publication  in 
which  he  declined  the  nomination  and  de- 
clared that  the  Republican  party  needed  re- 
buke at  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  from 
that  time  on  he  would  vote  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  wrote  and  spoke  in  the 
campaign  of  1876  for  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  candidates.  In  1878  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  at  Fort  AVayne 
that  nominated  AAalpole  G.  Colerick  for  Con- 
gress. The  convention  was  an  exciting  one 
and  to  Mr.  Baker  more  than  any  one  else 
was  due  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Colerick. 
Mr.  McDonald,  of  Whitley  County,  had  been 
Mr.  Baker’s  first  choice,  and  he  had  supported 
him  for  100  consecutive  ballots,  and  there 
was  a complete  deadlock.  He  saw  no  chance 
and  after  the  100th  ballot  gave  his  vote  to 
Colerick,  which  broke  the  dead-lock,  and  on 
the  140th  ballot  thereafter  Colerick  was  nomi- 
nated. Mr.  McDonald,  after  Mr.  Baker  led 
the  way,  came  to  the  support  of  Colerick  with 
the  solid  vote  of  AVhitley  County,  and  the 
nomination  was  settled.  In  the  convention 
of  1878,  of  which  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was 
the  honored  president,  Mr.  Baker  was  one  of 
the  vice-presidents.  He  has  had  much  politi- 
cal experience  but  has  seldom  sought  favor 


for  himself.  In  1862  he  was  candidate  for 
common  pleas  attorney,  and  Jay  County  gave 
500  majority,  every  township  in  the  county, 
save  one,  voting  for  him.  In  1872  the  Re- 
publicans of  Grant,  Jay  and  Blackford  coun- 
ties in  district  convention  came  within  one 
vote  of  nominating  him  for  the  State  Senate, 
and  at  that  time  a nomination  meant  an  elec- 
tion. In  1878  the  Democrats  of  Jay  County 
in  convention  gave  him  next  to  the  highest 
vote  for  clerk  of  the  courts,  and  his  friends 
named  him  for  Congress.  During  President 
Lincoln’s  administration  he  was  for  two  years 
postmaster  at  Portland.  He  has  served  suc- 
cessively as  town  attorney,  councilman  and 
clerk.  For  four  years  he  served  as  mail  con- 
tractor on  all  the  routes,  except  one,  entering 
Portland,  and  for  five  years  had  charge  of  the 
county  clerk’s  office.  At  the  Democratic  con- 
vention held  at  Decatur  June  18,  1880,  he 
was  nominated  to  represent  the  counties  of 
Jay  and  Adams  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
was  elected,  serving  with  mtich  credit.  As  a 
citizen  Mr.  Baker  has  performed  a good  part, 
and  has  done  much  toward  building  up  the 
city  of  Portland.  Early  in  his  married  life, 
being  rather  profuse  in  the  spending  of 
money  and  having  considerable  sickness  in 
his  family,  he  was  reduced  to  straightened 
circumstances,  but  by  good  management  in 
later  years,  he  has  acquired  a comfortable 
property.  He  has  aided  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  all  the  enterprises  of  public  benefit 
about  Portland.  He  is  a prominent  Odd 
Fellow  and  Mason.  He  was  married  July 
17,  1859,  to  Jane  C.  Hawkins  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Judge  Hawkins.  They  have 
had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — 
Ida  Henrietta,  born  August  8,  1860;  Flora 
V.  C.,  born  April  5,  1864;  David  C.,  born 
January  3,  1867;  Nathan  Hawkins,  born 
September  13,  1868;  Sarah  S.  M.  C.,  born 
July  30,  1871,  and  John  Van  Cleve,  born 
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February  7,  1875.  Franklin  A.,  born  August 
31,  1862,  died  May  18,  1863,  and  Helen 
Hawkins,  born  December  13,  1865,  died 
IMarcb  30,  1866.  Mr.  Baker  is  descended 
from  historic  ancestry.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Benjamim  Van  Cleve,  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment service  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
and  served  under  St.  Clair  at  Fort  Recovery, 
being  a survivor  of  that  terrible  massacre  of 
November  4, 1791.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Aaron  Baker,  erected  the  first  brick  house  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  His  father,  David  C.  Baker, 
served  as  auditor,  justice  of  the  peace,  deputy 
county  clerk  and  clerk  of  Jay  County.  Mr. 
Baker  is  of  pioneer  stock,  connected  to  the 
Boouer,  Benharas  and  Van  Cleves,  who  first 
settled  in  Kentuclv3\  John  Van  Cleve,  his 
great-grandfather,  a Revolutionary  soldier, 
was  killed  by  Indians  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1791,  and  Benjamin  Van 
Cleve,  his  grandfather,  fought  as  a soldier 
under  Generals  St.  Clair,  Wayne  and  Har- 
rison. 


fAMES  CASTER,  one  of  the  old  and  hon- 
ored pioneers  of  Jay  County,  with  whose 
interests  he  has  been  identified  since  1841, 
is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  Allegheny 
County,  June  29,  1809,  a son  of  Gabriel  and 
Catherine  (Hoffman)  Caster.  Our  subject  was 
reared  on  a farm  in  his  native  State,  and  in 
his  youth  received  such  education  as  the 
schools  of  that  early  day  afforded.  When 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  he  went  to  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  February 
8,  1837,  to  Rebecca  Wilkinson,  a daughter  of 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Evans)  Wilkinson. 
They  have  four  children  living — William, 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  Henry  and  James  R.  Their 
son,  Charles  W.,  was  a member  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  died  in  the 


service  of  his  country  at  Bellefonte  Station, 
Alabama,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Caster  remained  in  Preble  County  until  1841, 
when  he  came  with  his  family,  then  consist- 
ing of  wife  and  two  children,  to  Indiana, 
making  the  journey  by  team.  During  his 
residence  in  the  county  he  has  resided  oii  the 
same  farm  on  section  26,  Wayne  Township, 
a period  of  forty-six  years,  which  is  well 
improved  and  under  good  cultivation.  He 
has  been  a consistent  member  of  the  United 
Brethren  church  for  thirty  years.  In  politics 
he  is  a strong  adherent  of  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  has  always  been 
a public  spirited  and  enterprising  man,  and 
has  been  active  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
his  township  or  county,  where  he  is  classed 
among  the  most  respected  citizens. 


8RANCIS  MARION  McLAUGHLIN, 
a representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
^ families  of  Jay  County,  was  born  in 
Kosciusko  County,  Indiana,  April  9,  1837,  a 
son  of  John  McLaughlin,  who  settled  in 
Madison  Township,  Jay  County,  with  his 
family,  October  9,  1837.  Our  subject  was 
but  an  infant  when  brought  to  Jay  County, 
and  here  he  was  reared  on  a farm,  being 
early  inured  to  hard  work.  His  educational 
advantages  u'ere  limited  to  nine  months 
attendance  at  a subscription  school.  He 
enlisted  in  the  late  war  in  October,  1861,  in 
Company  F,  Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry,  but  was 
rejected  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  right 
eye,  which  occurred  by  au  accident  when  he 
was  nine  years  of  age.  He  however  was 
accepted  as  a teamster,  but  being  desirous  ot 
serving  in  the  ranks  he  managed  to  carry  a 
musket  most  of  the  time,  and  performed 
faithfully  any  duty  he  was  called  on  to  do. 
He  left  the  service  in  1863.  While  in  the 
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anny  he  contracted  rheumatism  from  which 
he  has  never  recovered.  After  tlie  war  he 
engaged  in  farming,  which  lie  followed  until 
1870,  when  he  wvas  elected  recorder  of  Jay 
County,  a position  he  tilled  faithfully  for 
eight  years,  and  since  the  expiration  of  his 
othcial  term  he  has  been  engaged  in  dealing 
in  real  estate  at  Portland.  He  has  succeeded 
well  in  his  various  business  enterprises,  and 
is  now  the  owner  of  500  acres  of  land  located 
in  Wayne  and  Greene  townships.  lie  has  a 
beautiful  home  in  Portland,  where  he  is 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him.  Mrs. 
McLaughlin  was  formerly  Miss  Susan  Keck, 
a daughter  of  Geoi’ge  VI.  Keck,  who  went 
from  Ohio  to  California  in  1849,  remaining 
there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  several 
years  later.  Mrs.  Keck  came  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  with  her  family,  where  several  mem- 
bers still  reside.  Six  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin — Charles 
W.,  George  E.,  Jessie  M.,  Orval  C.,  Lulu  G. 
and  Edith  K.  Politically  Mr.  McLaughlin 
is  a Republican,  casting  his  first  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1860.  Like  his  father 
he  is  independent  in  his  religious  views, 
believing  that  all  should  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
He  is  a strong  advocate  of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, and  a supporter  of  those  principles 
which  tend  to  elevate  his  fellowmen. 

,/^^[EORGE  K.  KENDRICK,  junior  mem- 
Williams  & Kendrick, 
was  born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
July  22,  1852,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  E. 
(Reed)  Kendrick,  wlio  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  George  being  the  third  child. 
When  he  was  a babe  his  parents  removed  to 
Cass  County,  Indiana,  where  he  resided  until 


1874.  He  early  learned  the  wagon-maker’s 
trade,  and  that  has  been  his  occupation  since 
he  was  nineteen  years  old.  In  1874  he 
removed  to  Jay  County,  locating  at  Briant, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  a small  way 
for  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  West- 
chester and  worked  until  1883,  then  returned 
to  Briant  and  formed  a partnership  with  Mr. 
AVilliams,  and  established  the  Briant  AVagon 
AVorks. 



?AMES.  II.  DE  TRAY,  a resident  of  Liber, 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  is  a direct  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  noble  families  of  Prance, 
being  the  fourth  in  direct  line  of  descejit  from 
Count  Antoine  Des  Trees,  an  attache  of  the 
court  of  King  Louis  XVI,  who  introduced  to 
that  monarch  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  fel- 
low commissioners  wlto  concluded  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  France  and  the  American 
colonies.  The  count’s  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  and  of  Count  Ro- 
chambeau,  were  sisters.  Antoine  Perrin  Des 
Trees,  the  count’s  son,  who  was  also  a count 
of  France  and  nephew  of  King  Louis  XVI, 
accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  America 
in  aid  of  the  struggling  colonies  as  commissary 
general  on  the  staff' of  General  LaFayette’s 
first  expedition,  and  served  gallantly  through- 
out the  struggle  for  independence.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  grand  assault  on  the  works  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  which  resulted  in 
the  surrender  of  the  British  commander  and 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  remained  in  this 
country  after  the  war,  the  French  revolutioii 
having  overturned  society  in  his  native  land, 
and  his  father  with  many  others  of  the  nobility 
had  fallen  a victim  to  the  mob  and  guillo- 
tined March  16,  1794.  He  settled  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  whei’e  he  established 
himself  as  a silk  merchant,  changinghis  name 
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sufficiently  to  conform  to  the  language  of  his 
adopted  country,  being  thenceforth  known  as 
Anthony  Perrin  De  Tray.  When  La  Fayette 
made  his  memorable  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1824,  Anthony  DeTray  was  among  those 
who  went  to  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  to  re- 
ceive and  do  him  honor,  but  he  never  returned 
from  that  visit,  dying  after  a brief  illness. 
He  had  a son,  Anthony,  who  in  1820  removed 
to  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  where  he  followed 
agricultural  pursuits.  lie  died  about  1847, 
aged  fifty-seven  years.  His  son,  Jackson  B., 
was  the  father  of  James  II.  De  Tray,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Jackson  B.  DeTray  was 
born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1816, 
some  four  years  before  his  parents  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  in  the  latter  State  he  grew  to 
manhood,  and  was  there  married  to  Charlotte 
AVickham,  a native  of  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  born  in  1826,  a daughter  of  David  and 
Louisa  AVickham,  her  father  being  a grand 
nephew  of  Martha  AA^ashington,  and  thus  re- 
lated to  the  celebrated  Lee  family  of  A^irginia. 
The  father  of  our  subject  removed  with  his 
family  to  Michigan  in  1855,  and  engaged  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade  at  Grand  Rapids. 
Later  in  life  he  gave  np  mercantile  pursuits 
and  retired  to  a farm  in  Kent  County  some 
miles  from  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  died  in 
1873,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  James  II.  De 
Tray,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  born 
in  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  April  1,  1848, 
and  was  but  two  years  of  age  when  his  parents 
removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  in 
that  city  he  received  good  advantages  both  in 
the  literary  and  commercial  branches  of  edu- 
cation. From  1874  to  1876  inclusive  he  was 
deputy  sheriff  of  Kent  County.  In  1885  he 
became  a resident  of  Jay  County,  his  mother 
coming  here  in  the  fall  of  1886,  and  has  since 
kept  house  for  him  in  Liber  village.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1881,  while  the  preparations  were  going 
on  at  Yorktown  in  commemoration  of  the  sur- 
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render  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Mi’.  De  Tray  was 
favored  with  an  invitation  from  James  G. 
Blaine,  then  Secretaryof  State,  as  the  American 
representative  of  the  family  of  La  Fayette,  to 
attend  the  celebration.  AAdiile  at  Yorktown 
he  was  the  recipient  of  the  highest  favors; 
was  an  honored  guest  at  the  banquets  given 
by  Hancock  and  by  the  French  admiral.  To 
these  exercises  France  sent  five  representa- 
tives, while  Mr.  De  Tray  was  the  only  one 
from  the  United  States.  During  1883  and 
1884  Mr.  De  Tray  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blunt,  Dakota,  where  he  still  owns  property. 
He  has  in  his  possession  some  highly  prized 
family  heirlooms;  a memorandum  and  a Ma- 
sonic ritual  printed  in  French  in  1743,  both 
formerly  owned  by  his  great-grandfather. 
Count  Antoine  Des  Trees,  would  be  highly 
prized  in  more  than  one  national  collection 
of  valuable  mementos.  Mr.  De  Tray  is  a 
member  of  the  [Masonic  fraternity,  belonging 
to  Portland  Lodge,  No.  87,  A.  F.  & A.  M,  and 
is  also  a member  of  Lodge  No.  62, 1.  O.  O.  F., 
at  Blunt,  Dakota.  Politically  he  is  a Demo- 
crat. 


.^^[EORGE  PARSONS,  farmer,  sections 
luw  21  and  22,  Noble  Township,  came  to  Jay 
County  with  wife  and  two  children 
March  27,  1855,  settling  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides.  He  bought  land  of  Samuel 
Noney,  and  forty  acres  of  Jerry  AA^'aHing. 
There  was  an  old  log  cabin  on  the  place,  and 
forty  acres  had  been  plowed.  He  lived  in 
that  cabin  two  years,  then  Iniilt  a small  frame 
house  in  which  he  lived  until  he  built  his 
present  fine  brick  house  in  1872,  at  a cost  of 
$2,000,  besides  his  own  la1)or.  He  built  his 
barn  in  1862.  At  one  time  he  had  one  of 
the  lai’gest  and  best  orchards  in  the  town- 
ship; but  the  cold  winter  of  1882  injured  his 
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trees  very  materially.  He  now  has  140  acres 
of  improved  land.  Mr.  Parsons  was  born  in 
Perry  County,  Ohio,  December  25,  1820, 
and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  went  to  Mor- 
row County,  same  State,  where  he  lived  ten 
years.  He  then  went  to  Marion  County, 
where  he  was  married,  and  soon  afterward 
went  hack  to  Perry  County  and  worked  on  a 
small  farm  left  by  his  father.  He  lived  there 
nine  years,  then  sold  out  and  came  to  Noble 
Township,  settling  upon  his  present  farm. 
During  the  late  war  he  was  drafted  twice. 
The  hrst  time  he  procured  a substitute  and 
the  second  time  he  was  exempt.  He  was 
married  January  1,  1846,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Holman,  who  was  born  in  Perry  County, 
Pennsylvania,  August  26,  1823,  and  when 
twelve  years  of  age  was  brought  to  Wayne 
County  by  Christian  Franks,  where  she  was 
partly  reared.  She  was  a daughter  of  Daniel 
Holman  and  Rose  (Johnson),  who  were  born 
in  Perry  County,  Pennsylvania.  Her  father 
died  of  cholera  when  she  was  rpiite  small 
and  was  burled  on  an  island  in  Lake  Erie. 
The  mother  married,  and  died  in  Perry 
County  in  1837.  Mr.  Parsons’  parents  were 
Joseph  and  Nancy  (Fluckey)  Parsons.  The 
father  was  born  in  Highland  County,  Ohio, 
September  27,  1797.  His  mother  died  and 
his  father  again  married,  and  he  -was  bound 
out,  and  when  old  enough  to  learn  a trade  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a blacksmith.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  died  in 
1823  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  leaving  a wife 
and  two  children — George  and  Joshua;  the 
latter  died  in  Grant  County,  Indiana,  in 
1869,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years,  leaving  a 
wife  and  eight  children.  The  mother  was 
born  in  Huntington  County,  Pennsylvania, in 
August,  1797,  and  when  twelve  years  of  age 
removed  to  Perry  County,  Ohio,  where  she 
was  first  married.  Her  second  husband  was 
John  S.  Nixon,  and  they  had  five  children  — 


Margaret,  Catherine,  Joseph,  Sarah  and  Levi. 
Joseph  and  Sarah  are  deceased.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parsons  have  had  eight  children,  only 
two  of  whom  are  living — Elnorah  J.,  born 
November  28, 1845,  died  November  8,  1846; 
Julia  A.,  born  February  25,  1847,  married 
Nicholas  Money;  Nancy  E.,  born  March  5, 
1849,  married  Harvey  Drake;  Charles  E., 
born  July  25,  1851,  died  August  17,  1853; 
an  infant,  unnamed,  died  January  18,  1855; 
Sarah  E.,  born  October  7,  1856,  died  Septem- 
ber 18, 1860;  Margaret  J.,  born  February  10, 
1869,  died  September  10,  1860;  Lola  M., 
born  July  20,  1861,  died  August  21,  1878. 
Mr.  Parsons  was  elected  township  trustee 
two  terms  and  served  as  township  clerk  six 
years  under  the  old  law.  His  grandfather, 
Joshua  Parsons,  died  at  Marion,  Grant  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  and  his  grandmother  Parsons 
died  in  Highland  County,  Ohio.  His  grand- 
father Fluckey  was  born  in  Hesse,  Germany, 
and  came  to  America  as  a British  soldier  in 
the  Revoluntary  war,  and  deserted  to  the 
American  army.  He  was  married  in  Phila- 
delphia to  Miss  Margaret  Stotz,  who  was 
born  in  Germany;  both  died  in  Morrow 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  ninety-six  years  old 
at  his  death  and  his  wife  was  ninety-three. 
Mrs.  Parsons’  grandparents,  William  and 
Catherine  Johnson,  died  in  Perry  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Johnsons  v/ere  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry. 


ILLIAMS  & KENDRICK,  proprie- 
tors of  the  Briant  Wagon  Works, 
established  this  enterprise  in  1883. 
They  manufacture  about  100  wagons  per 
year,  and  employ  five  men.  The  wood 
department  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Kendrick,  who  thoroughly  understands  all 
the  details  of  that  department.  The  iron 
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department  is  managed  by  Mr.  Williams,  who 
is  an  expert  workman.  This  firm  also  has  a 
large  horse-shoeing  trade.  The  ware-room 
is  a two-story  building,  22  x 50  feet,  the  first 
floor  being  used  for  finished  work  and  the 
upper  room  for  lumber.  The  work  shop  is 
24  X 64  feet,  and  is  divided  into  different 
apartments.  Three  forges  are  in  the  black- 
smith department.  They  use  none  hut  the 
best  material  and  all  their  wagons  are  war- 
ranted, being  second  to  none  in  the  State  for 
hard  service. 


W*  WILLIAMS,  proprietor  of  Walnut 

I Grove  stock-farm,  is  one  of  the  leading 
® breeders  and  shippers  of  Poland  China 
hogs  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  since  1868 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  this  business. 
His  stock  is  pure  breed,  and  all  recorded  in 
the  Ohio  and  Central  Poland  China  Pecords. 
His  orders  to  all  points  are  promptly  filled, 
and  always  give  satisfaction.  He  has  sold 
and  shipped  hogs  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  to  Euroj)e,  and  throughout  the  Union, 
wherever  he  has  exhibited  his  stock  he  has 
carried  off  the  leading  prizes,  until  the  name 
of  J.  W.  lUilliams  has  become  familiar  in 
connection  with  fine  swine  and  is  a guarantee 
of  pure  stock.  Mr.  Williams  is  the  pioneer 
in  his  business  in  Northern  Indiana,  and  his 
success  in  life  is  due  to  his  own  persevering 
energy  and  good  business  management.  He 
lias  resided  on  the  same  farm  in  Jackson 
Township  since  1868,  where  he  has  300  acres 
of  valuable  land,  his  land  being  well  improved 
and  highly  cultivated.  He  has  a large  barn 
48  X 64  feet,  a large  building  for  his  hogs, 
and  a conifortahle  residence.  Everything 
about  the  place  betokens  care  and  thrift,  and 
the  farm  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Jay 
County.  Mr.  Williams  is  a native  of  Jay 


County,  Indiana,  born  in  Wayne  Township, 
November  10,  1845,  a son  of  Samuel  K. 
Williams,  a prominent  citizen  of  Jackson 
Township.  His  early  life  was  passed  on  his 
father’s  farm,  and  his  education  was  received 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  county.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  August  25,  1867,  to 
Miss  lihoda  A.  Gardiner,  of  Jay  County,  she 
being  a daughter  of  William  and  Maliala 
Gardiner.  Of  the  nine  children  born  to  this 
iinion  six  are  living — Worthy  C.,  Emily  J., 
William,  Rhoda,  Lola  and  James  Harrison. 
Samuel  M.,  lUealthy  E.  and  Nellie  are  de- 
ceased. Mrs.  AAilliams  died  January  21, 
1879,  and  September  2,  1879,  Mr.  IVilliams 
married  Maggie  Hoffman  a daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Hoffman.  Genial  in  manner,  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  and  honorable  in  all 
his  dealings,  Mr.  ^ Williams  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  has  business 
or  social  intercourse. 


(LFRED  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the 
1^1  early  settlers  of  lUayne  Township, 
4^  where  he  still  resides  on  section  5,  was 
horn  in  Kanawha  County,  Virginia,  in  1824, 
a son  of  Thomas  Alexander.  The  father  was 
born  in  Bedford  County,  Virginia,  where  he 
was  reared  and  married  to  Miss  Sallie  Hud- 
dleston, who  was  also  from  Bedford  County, 
Virginia.  In  1826  they  removed  from  Kan- 
awha County,  where  they  had  lived  for  a time, 
to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  wliere  they  lived 
until  their  death,  the  father  dying  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  and  the  mother  in  hei- 
sixty-eighth  year.  Nine  children  were  born 
to  them,  eight  arriving  at  maturity.  Four  of 
the  family  are  yet  living — Caleb,  a resident 
of  Jackson  County,  Ohio;  Otey,  in  Greenup 
County,  Kentucky;  Andrew  C.,  of  Bates 
County,  Missouri,  and  Alfred,  who  was  the 
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youngest  child.  Alfred  Alexander  was  but 
two  years  old  when  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Jackson  County,  and  thei-e  he  grew  to  man- 
hood. He  started  in  life  a poor  boy,  but  by 
hard  work  and  strict  economy  he  accumulated 
the  sum  of  $360,  which  he  brought  with  him 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  February,  1849, 
and  the  same  year  he  purchased  a quarter 
section  in  Wayne  Township,  ])aying  for  the 
same  $425.  The  two  years  following  he 
divided  his  time  between  Jay  County  and 
Jackson  County,  Ohio.  In  October,  1863, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lavina  Golden,  who 
came  to  Jay  County  from  Jackson  County, 
Oliio,  in  September,  1849.  She  was  born  in 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  February  7, 
1832,  her  parents,  James  and  Annie  Golden, 
being  natives  of  the  same  State.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  a child,  and  she  was  reared 
in  the  family  of  her  maternal  grandfather, 
James  Adair,  with  whom  she  came  to  Jack- 
son  County  Avhen  seventeen  years  old.  She 
came  to  -lay  County  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
AAncy  J.  AVilmore,  who  is  now  living  at 
Warren,  Huntington  County,  Indiana.  Soon 
after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
settled  on  their  farm  in  Wayne  Township, 
where  they  have  lived  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  here  their  seven  children  were  born,  of 
whom  only  four  are  now  living — Jennie,  born 
February  9,  1859,  wife  of  Jolm  Chritman,  of 
Bear  Creek  Township;  Andrew  Calvin,  born 
June  17,  1862,  married  Hina  Florence  Milli- 
gan, a daughter  of  Samuel  II.  Milligan,  and 
a granddaughter  of  AVilson  Milligan,  of  Bear 
Creek  Township;  Alvin  A.,  born  Hovember 
9,  1864,  and  Thomas  H.,  born  August  10» 
1867.  Sarah  Ann  died  aged  six  years;  James 
B.  died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  America 
Adella,  who  was  the  youngest  child,  died  in 
1875,  aged  three  years.  AYhen  Mr.  Alexan- 
der settled  on  his  farm  it  was  in  a state  of 
nature,  but  by  industry  and  good  manage- 


ment on  the  part  pf  himself  and  wife,  they 
have  acquired  a pleasant  home,  and  gained  a 
competence  for  their  declining  years.  Their 
farm  contains  229  acres  of  Jay  County’s  best 
and,  and  everything  about  the  place  betokens 
the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  proprietor.  In 
politics  Mr.  Alexander  is  a Democrat,  casting 
his  first  presidential  vote  for  General  Cass  in 
1848,  and  has  voted  for  every  Democratic 
candidate  since  that  date.  Mrs.  Alexander  is 
a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Although  a member  of  no  church  Mr.  Alex- 
ander holds  in  respect  all  religious  opinions, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  tliroughout  the  com- 
munity where  he  has  made  his  home  for  so 
many  years. 


i^^[LAVOOD  M.  HIATT,  one  of  Jefferson 
Township’s  enterprising  citizens,  resid- 
ing  on  section  1,  is  a native  of  Indiana, 
born  near  Linnville,  in  Bandolph  County, 
Maj'^  22,  1841.  That  same  year  his  parents, 
AA^illiam  and  Martha  (Jackson)  Hiatt,  made 
their  home  in  Greene  Township,  Jay  County, 
where  they  now  live,  and  besides  our  subject, 
they  have  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  resi- 
dents of  Jay  County — Jasper  H.,  of  Penn 
Township;  Jahue  E.,  AYilliam  P.  and  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Kinley,  of  Greene  Township,  and 
Mrs.  Martha  E.  Strohl,  of  Knox  Township. 
Elwood  M.  Hiatt  has  lived  in  Jay  County 
since  early  childhood,  with  the  exception  of 
the  time  spent  in  the  service  of  his  countrjq 
and  until  his  enlistment  lived  at  the  home  of 
his  parents.  In  1864  he  became  a member 
Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  In- 
diana Infantry.  He  was  in  the  second  en- 
gagement at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  and 
while  in  the  Twenty-third  corps  under  Gen- 
eral Schofield,  he  joined  Sherman’s  army  at 
Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  and  was  present 
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at  the  sniTender  of  General  Johnston  and  his 
rebel  army.  After  receiving  an  honorable 
discharge  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Jay 
County.  In  the  year  1865  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  C.  Lacy,  and  to  this  union  was 
born  one  son,  William  L.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years.  Mrs.  Hiatt  died  about 
four  years  after  lier  marriage.  She  was  an 
estimable  woman,  a devout  Christian,  being  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Mr.  Hiatt  was  again  married  in  1875  to  Mrs, 
Rhoda  Taylor,  a native  of  Randolph  County^ 
Indiana,  and  a daughter  of  John  and  Phoebe 
Taylor,  now  of  Redkey,  they  being  pioneers 
of  Randolph  County.  By  her  first  marriage 
with  Ralph  Wilson  Mrs.  Hiatt  has  one  son, 
Elmer,  who  is  now  living  in  Illinois.  Of 
the  six  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiatt, 
five  are  living — John  F.,  George  M.,  William 
P.,  Anna  May  and  Martha  E.  Their  second 
child,  Charles,  died  in  his  second  year.  Mr. 
Hiatt  has  resided  on  his  present  homestead 
in  Jefferson  Township  since  his  marriage, 
commencing  on  a tract  of  eighty  acres  of 
which  but  a few  acres  had  been  cleared.  His 
farm  now  consists  of  130  acres  under  good 
improvement  and  drainage,  a fine  residence 
erected  in  1886,  and  good  farm  buildings,  the 
entire  surroundings  showing  care  and  thrift. 
Politically  Mr.  Hiatt  is  identified  with  the 
Republican  party. 


fAMES  HAINES,  one  of  the  leading 
agriculturists  of  Pike  Township,  where 
he  resides  on  section  3,  was  born  in  Clin- 
ton County,  Ohio,  December  21,  1833,  a son 
of  Granville  and  Rhoda  Haines,  who  were 
natives  of  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia, 
respectively.  The  father  died  several  years 
ago,  and  the  mother  is  still  living  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Westboro,  Ohio,  Of  their  ten 


children  only  five  are  now  living — James,  who 
was  the  third  child;  Mordecai,  living  in  Clin- 
ton County,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Mattie  Towl,  now 
living  with  her  mother  Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Page, 
living  inDes  Moines,  Iowa;  and  Mrs.  Louisa 
Starr,  livingin  AVayne  Township,  Jay  County. 
Mr.  Haines  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his 
native  county,  remaining  under  the  home 
roof  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  then 
worked  for  others  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana for  a few  years.  December  23,  1858,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  R.  Brown,  a native 
of  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  born  April  18, 
1836,  a daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Brown. 
Her  parents  were  married  in  Kentucky,  and 
in  1813  settled  in  Ohio,  where  they  com- 
menced life  in  a small  log-house.  Their 
second  residence  was  a hewed  log-house, 
which  in  time  was  replaced  by  a fine  brick 
residence.  They  reared  a fainily  of  twelve 
children,  Mrs.  Haines  being  the  youngest  of 
the  twelve  children,  of  which  only  five  are 
now  living.  The  death  of  the  father  occur- 
ring in  the  year  1863,  was  the  first  death  at 
the  family  homestead,  occupied  then  fifty-one 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haines  are  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  all  but  the  eldest  living  at 
home.  The  names  of  the  children  are  as 
follows — Fernandas  F.,  married  Dona  Silvey, 
daughter  of  James  Silvey,  and  lives  on  and 
farms  160  acres  of  his  father’s  homestead; 
Flora  M.,  Amy  E.,  George  C.,  Rhoda^L.,  Ivie 
E.  and  Bertha  B.  Mr.  Haines  sold  his  farm 
in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  in  1865,  coming 
with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in 
February  of  that  year,  when  he  bought  120 
acres,  a part  of  the  fine  farm  of  320  acres  now 
owned  by  him.  His  farm  is  now  one  of  the 
best  in  Jay  County,  and  his  fine  substantial 
brick  residence,  built  in  1884,  is  among  the 
largest  and  best  constructed  farm-houses  in 
this  ])art  of  the  State.  The  75,000  brick 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  house  were 
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lowed  fanning  and  school  teaching,  beside  at- 
tending to  his  official  duties  as  justice,  and 
studying  law.  He  followed  the  teacher’s 
profession  until  1876,  since  which  time  he 
has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
law.  In  the  fall  of  1876  he  located  at  Dun- 
kirk, where  he  has  since  had  a law  office  and 
has  built  up  a good  practice.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Jay  County  before  Judge 
Hobo  in  1878,  and  is  now  a member  of  the 
Jay  County  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Stewart 
became  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  order 
at  Fairview,  Indiana,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  was  a charter  member  of  Dunkirk 
Lodge,  No.  306,  in  which  he  has  passed  all 
the  chairs,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  En- 
campment at  Dunkirk.  Fie  has  twice  been  a 
representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Frotestant  church,  in  which  he  is  a local 
preacher,  and  is  at  present  steward  of  the 
class  of  Dunkirk  congregation. 


1.^ 


progressive  citizen  of  Penn  Township, 


Jf^ATHAN  McCOY,  an  enterprising  and 

ml 

^4  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  Au- 
gust 23,  1840,  the  eldest  son  of  Patterson  and 
Elizabeth  (Bryant)  McCoy,  who  were  also 
natives  of  Ohio,  the  father  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  and  the  mother  of  English  ancestry. 
Our  subject  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm, 
where  he  remained  until  he  enlisted  in  the 
late  war,  August  21, 1863.  He  was  assigned 
to  Company  A,  Second  Ohio  PI eavy  Artillery, 
and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  received  an  honorable  discharge 

O 

September  25,  1865,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  county,  remaining  on  the  home  farm 
until  March  5,  1875,  when  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Ella  J.  Lupton,  a daughter  of  Adelina 


and  Eliza  Lupton,  of  Jay  County,  Indiana. 
After  his  marriage  he  came  to  Jay  County 
and  purchased  a farm  in  Penn  Township,  and 
there  engaged  in  farming  and  dealing  exten- 
sively in  live  stock.  After  coming  to  the 
county  he  contracted  for  the ‘building  of 
turnpikes,  which  he  still  follows  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  during  this  time  has  built  forty- 
three  miles  in  Jay  County,  besides  many 
miles  in  Adams  County,  and  in  Ohio.  In 
1882  he  conceived  the  idea  that  a summer  re- 
sort in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  Tennes- 
see would  be  protitable,  and  the  same  year  he 
erected  a tine  hotel  at  a cost  of  $40,000, 
which  now  is  unexcelled  in  the  South,  and 
compares  favorably  with  any  in  the  East.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCoy  have  been  born  three 
children,  two  still  living  named  Effie  Maud 
and  Della  May.  Their  second  child,  an  in- 
fant son,  died  unnamed.  Mr.  McCoy  is  a 
member  of  the  Odd  F’ellows  order,  belong- 
ing to  Belief  Lodge,  No.  145,  of  Pennville. 
He  is  also  a comrade  of  James  Cartwright 
Post,  No.  358,  G.  A.  R. 


SOHN  McLaughlin,  one  of  the  re- 
spected pioneers  of  Jay  County,  was  born 
-vs;,  in  Bath  County,  Virginia,  PYbruary  21, 
1799,  where  he  lived  until  reaching  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years.  Although  a native  of 
a slave  State  he  imbibed  a hatred  of  slavery, 
and  the  cause  of  his  leaving  Virginia  was  the 
danger  he  had  incurred  for  chastising  a slave 
driver  for  ill  treating  a slave.  After  leaving 
Virginia  he  located  at  Meigs  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  married  to  Barhai-a  Spillman,  a 
native  of  Randolph  County,  Virginia,  and  to 
this  union  eleven  children  were  born,  all  but 
two  who  died  infancy,  reaching  maturity. 
Four  of  the  sons  served  in  the  war  of  Rebell- 
ion. The  oldest,  Jane,  married  Jonas  Har- 
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ter,  is  living  in  Valley  County,  Nebraska, 
being  a widow;  Elizabeth  married  Nathan 
"Woden,  and  died  in  1855;  Hugh  is  a resident 
of  AVayne  Township;  AVilliain  H.,  of  Greene 
Township,  was  a member  of  Company  F, 
Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry;  Francis  J\I.,  a resi- 
dent of  Portland;  John  S.  served  in  Company 
I,  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Indiana;  Phi- 
deli  a married  Joseph  AV allace,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Thirty-iirst  Ohio  Infantry,  and  died 
in  the  army.  She  afterward  married  Alexander 
Ilutchins,  who  was  severely  wounded  while 
in  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  war  of 
the  Kehellion,  and  died  in  1885;  Rebecca 
married  AVilliam  Stretch  berry,  of  AVeston, 
AVood  County,  Ohio;  AViley  S.  was  a mem- 
ber of  Company  B,  Eleventh  Indiana  Cav- 
alry, and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
Tennessee.  Hannah  and  Henry  are  deceased, 
the  former  dying  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
and  the  latter  aged  two  years.  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin continued  to  reside  in  Meigs 
County  until  1833,  when  he  came  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  and  settled  in  Madison 
Township,  his  family  then  consisting  of  his 
wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  county  Mr.  McLaughlin  found 
that  he  had  insufficient  money  to  pay  the 
entry  fee  on  his  laud,  and  was  consequently 
obliged  to  relinquish  for  the  time  the  hope  of 
securing^  land  of  his  own.  He  therefore  went 
to  Kosciusko  County,  where  he  rented  a farm 
on  which  he  lived  till  October,  1837,  when 
he  returned  to  Jay  County,  and  entered  160 
acres  of  land  on  section  4,  of  Madison  Town- 
ship. He  improved  his  land  making  a good 
home  for  his  family,  and  here  he  lived  until 
his  death,  March  16,  1860.  Mr.  McLaughlin 
was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  possessed  many  of 
the  honest,  sturdy  traits  of  character  peculiar 
to  that  nationality.  He  was  ever  a friend  to  the 
needy  and  oppressed,  and  assisted  many  a 
negro  slave  to  reach  the  land  of  freedom. 


In  politics  he  was  formerly  a Democrat,  but 
on  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
identified  himself  with  that  party,  although 
he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  full  fruition  of 
the  hopes  of  his  party,  or  rejoice  in  its  grand 
achievements.  He  was  a staunch  temperance 
advocate,  and  never  used  liquor  in  any  form, 
and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  littered  a 
profane  word  in  his  life.  Mrs.  McLaughlin 
is  also  deceased,  her  death  taking  place  in  the 
year  1871. 


f OHN  ROUSH,  farmer,  resides  on  section 
26,  Madison  Township,  where  he  owns 
110  acres  of  good  land.  He  came  to 
this  county  with  his  wife  December  13,  1851, 
locating  on  section  10,  Madison  Township, 
where  he  purchased  forty  acres  of  land,  w'hich 
had  three  acres  of  clearing,  and  a small  log 
cabin.  He  lived  there  two  years,  then  sold" 
and  bought  eighty  acres  where  he  now  lives. 
He  was  born  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  May  6, 
1824,  and  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native 
county.  He  was  married  November  17, 1850, 
to  Sarah  Darst,  and  about  a year  later  re- 
moved to  this  county.  He  lived  on  his  pres- 
ent farm  one  winter  before  building  his  cabin, 
occupying  a log  school-house  situated  oppo- 
site his  present  residence.  In  the  winter  of 
1855  he  built  the  usual  cabin  with  mnd-and- 
stick  chimney,  and  the  following  spring- 
added  a frame  kitchen.  He  lived  in  this 
house  until  1860,  when  he  built  his  present 
home.  He  now  has  a good  house  and  frame 
barn.  His  father,  Paul  Roush,  was  born  in 
Shenandoah  County,  Virginia,  May  12,  1790. 
AVhen  quite  young  he  moved  to  Gallia 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  and 
where  he  was  married.  He  died  in  that 
county  in  1871.  The  mother,  Mary  (Berry) 
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lluiisli,  was  also  born  in  Shenandoah  County, 
March  31,  1792,  and  removed  to  Gallia 
County  when  quite  yonng,  and  died  in  that 
county,  January  15,  1845.  The  Roushes 
and  Ilarsts  came  to  this  county  together. 
Mrs.  Roush  was  born  in  Gallia  County 
August  17,  1829,  where  she  was  reared  and 
married.  Her  parents,  Joseph  and  Eleanor 
(Slater)  llarst,  were  horn  in  Shenandoah 
County,  the  father,  October  15,  1792,  and 
the  mother.  May  25,  1793.  The  latter  died 
July  19,  1882,  in  Gallia  County.  They  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children — Abraham,  Will- 
iam, Mary,  James,  Charles,  Sarah,  Catherine 
and  Rebecca,  twins,  Andrew  J.  and  John. 
Catherine  died  at  the  age  of  one  year.  In 
the  family  of  Mr.  Roush’s  parents  were  ten 
children — George,  Moses,  Elisha,  Elizabeth, 
Raul,  Mary,  Barbara  M.,  Gideon,  John  and 
Lydia.  The  following  are  the  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roush — Joseph  W.,  born  Oc- 
tober 30,  1852,  married  Jane  R.  Simmons; 
Haskell  R.,  born  September  13,  1854,  mar- 
ried Louisa  Getinger;  Mary  E.,born  January 
20,  1857,  married  Simon  Vinnys;  Drusilla 
D.,  born  July  16, 1859,  married  Joseph  Mark; 
William  A.,  born  June  5,  1861;  Della  L., 
born  May  4,  1863;  Lydia  E.,  born  January 
3,  1867,  married  Bryant  A.  ShreeVe;  Sarah 
A.,  born  December  25,  1868;  John  A.,  born 
January  3,  1871,  died  August  5, 1878;  James 
A.,  born  December  20,  1873;  Samuel  D., 
born  August  23,  1876.  Mr.  Roush  has  been 
a life-long  Democrat,  and  himself  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Disciple  church.  Mr. 
Roush’s  parents  were  formerly  Lutherans, 
but  in  later  life  joined  the  Disciple  church. 
Mrs.  Roush’s  parents  were  members  of  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  church.  Mr.  Roush  has 
served  as  assessor  four  years  and  as  justice  of 
the  peace  sixteen  years.  His  grandparents, 
Jacob  and  Barbara  (Fox)  Roush,  were  born 
in  Pennsylvania  and  died  in  Gallia  County, 


Ohio.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Malachi 
Berry,  was  born  in  Greenbrier  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  supposed  to  have  l)een  killed 
by  a bear,  as  his  clothes  and  handkerchief 
were  found  in  a piece  of  woods.  His  grand- 
muther,  Barbara  (Loudenback)  Berry,  died  in 
Champaign  County,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Roush’s 
grandparents,  Abraham  and  Mary  (McCarthy) 
Darst,  were  born  in  Virginia,  the  former 
April  1,  1773,  and  the  latter  the  same  date; 
both  died  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  Her  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  John  Slater,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  that  State.  Her 
maternal  grandmother,  Susannah  (Hook) 
Slater,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  died  in 
Tennessee.  The  Roushes  and  Darsts  are  of 
German  ancestry;  the  Slaters  and  Beri’ys  are 
of  English-Irish  descent. 


fR.  HANLIN,  proprietor  of  the  Briant 
House,  Briant,  was  born  in  Jackson 
® County,  Ohio,  October  30,  1853,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Eveline  (Stevenson)  Hanlin, 
who  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  our 
subject  being  the  youngest  child.  The  family 
came  to  this  county  in  1854,  locating  on 
section  12,  AVayne  Township,  where  the 
father  still  resides.  Mr.  HanHn  passed  his 
early  life  on  a farm,  and  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Jay  County,  and  at 
Ridgeville  College  and  Valparaiso  Business 
College,  receiving  a diploma  from  the  latter 
school.  He  has  taught  school  about  ten 
years,  then  engaged  in  the  music  ti'ade  until 
1884,  at  which  time  he  settled  in  Briant. 
He  was  married  August  17,  1882,  to  Miss 
Ida  L.  Hull,  of  this  county,  and  daughter  of 
John  Hull,  deceased,  formerly  of  Perry 
County,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanlin  have 
two  children — Inez  F.  and  Gladys.  Mr. 
Hanlin  is  a Democrat  in  politics.  He  is  a 
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lueiiiber  of  the  Knights  of  Pytliias  fraternity, 
Ked  Cross  Lodge,  No.  88,  at  Portland.  The 
Eriant  House  is  the  only  hotel  in  Briant.  It 
is  a lirst  class  house  in  every  respect.  The 
host  is  genial  and  jileasant,  and  the  traveler 
will  always  tind  good  food  and  rest.  There 
is  also  a first  class  livery  harn  in  connection 
with  the  hotel. 



fEREMIAII  WEAVER,  who  now  lives 
on  section  1,  AVayne  Township,  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Jay  ( 'ounty,  settling  here 
in  February,  1839.  He  was  born  in  Schuyl- 
kill County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1814,  his  father, 
George  Weaver,  having  been  born  in  the  same 
county.  AVhen  he  was  a year  old  he  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Montgomery  County,  Ohio, 
whei’e  he  was  reared,  and  where  his  parents 
lived  until  their  death.  They  had  a family 
of  eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom 
reached  maturity  with  the  exception  of  one 
son,  David,  who  was  drowned  at  the  age  of 
seven  years.  Eight  of  the  family  are  still 
living.  Jeremiah,  our  subject,  was  reared  on 
a frontier  farm  iii  Ohio,  and  was  early  in  life 
inured  to  hard  work,  and  the  lessons  of  per- 
severing industry  learned  in  his  youth  have 
been  of  lasting  benefit  to  him.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1836  to  Miss  Martha  Miller,  a daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  Miller.  Of  the  nine  children  born 
to  this  union  six  are  living — AVilliam,  who  is 
now  living  in  Pennsylvania;  Isaac,  a resident 
of  AVestchester,  Jay  County;  Lucy  Ann,  wife 
of  Thomas  Hoch,  of  Bear  Creek  Township; 
Martha,  wife  of  Josiah  Renner,  of  Bear  Creek 
Township;  Harriet,  wife  of  Lewis  N.  Metz- 
ner,  also  living  in  Bear  Creek  Township, 
and  John,  the  youngest  surviving  member  of 
the  family,  living  at  the  homestead.  Martin, 
George  and  Sarah  Ann  are  the  names  of  the 
children  who  are  deceased.  lu  1838  Mr. 


AVeaver  started  West  with  his  family,  then 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  their  son  William, 
who  was  then  less  than  a year  old,  and  was 
also  accompanied  by  his  father-in-law,  Isaac 
Miller,  who  brought  with  him  his  wagon  and 
team.  The  latter  however  did  not  settle  in 
Jay  County,  returning  soon  after  to  his  home 
in  the  East.  At  that  time  the  country  was 
very  sparsely  settled,  and  was  nothing  but  a 
wilderness.  Deer  ai\d  other  wild  game  was 
very  abundant.  Mr.  Weaver  on  first  coming 
to  the  county  settled  on  section  7,  Noble 
Township,  on  a tract  of  120  acres  which  had 
been  entered  by  his  father-in-law,  and  seventy 
acres  of  this  land  he  cleared  of  heavy  timber 
and  put  under  improvement.  He  resided  on 
this  farm  until  the  fall  of  1860,  intending  to 
remove  to  Missouri,  but  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  prevented  him  from 
doing  so.  He  then  purchased  the  farm  where 
he  has  since  resided,  which  was  also  heavily 
covered  with  timber.  He  has  always  been  a 
hard  working,  industrious  man,  and  since 
coming  to  the  county  has  cleared  about  200 
acres  from  the  heavy  timber.  He  has  his 
farm  now  well  improved,  and  good  residence 
and  farm  buildings,  the  entire  surroundings 
showing  the  care  and  thrift  of  the  owner. 
Mr.  AA^eaver  was  bereaved  in  the  autumn  of 
1880  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of 
pioneer  life,  as  well  as  their  pleasant  home  of 
later  years. 


|p[HARLES  A.  MOREHOUSE,  farmer, 
section  20,  Noble  Township,  owns 
^1  eighty  acres  of  land  on  section  20,  and 
ninety-five  acres  on  section  19.  Lie  was 
born  on  the  old  homestead  in  Noble  Town- 
ship, August  3, 1839.  He  was  reared  on  his 
father’s  farm,  and  August  9,  1862,  he  enlisted 
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in  Company  E, Eighty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry, 
under  Captain  Josepli  Winters  and  Colonel 
Charles  D.  Murrey.  His  regiment  was 
assigned  to  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  First 
Brigade,  second  division,  and  his  first  battle 
was  at  Munfordville,  Kentucky.  Ilis  regi- 
ment was  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  during  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  being  on  detached 
service,  and  was  with  General  Banks  in  his 
Red  River  expedition,  under  A.  J.  Smith. 
His  regiment  participated  in  the  battle  ot 
Nashville,  then  went  to  Mobile  to  assist  in 
the  capture  of  that  city,  thence  to  Montgom- 
ery, but  before  reaching  that  place  they 
learned  of  the  surrender  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Johnston.  They  were  discharged  July  19, 
1865,.at  Mobile,  Alabama.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Munfordville,  Fort  De  Rus- 
sey.  Pleasant  Hill  Bayou,  Louisiana;  Yellow 
Bayou,  Louisiana;  Tupelo,  Nashville,  Fort 
Blakeley.  He  reached  home  August  9,  1865, 
and  April  9,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Susannah  B.  Rarick,  born  in  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  June  30,  1848.  When  three  years 
of  age  she  came  to  Pike  Township,  this 
county,  with  her  family.  Her  father,  Philip 
Rarick,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  September  16,  1808,  and  in  1817  his 
parents  settled  in  Darke  County,  Ohio.  The 
family  came  to  this  county  in  1851,  where 
the  father  died  September  27,  1886,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Morehouse.  He  was  married 
June  7,  1832,  and  by  his  first  marriage  had 
ten  children,  and  by  his  third  marriage,  five 
children.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Morehouse 
was  born  October  2,  1811,  in  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  and  died  March  7,  1863,  in  this  county. 
Both  parents  are  buriedin  Deerfield  Cemetery, 
Randolph  County,  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morehouse  hav'e  had  ten  children — one  son, 
born  February  26, 1869,  died  in  early  infancy; 
Sarah  S.,  born  April  12,  1871;  Mary  L.  C., 
born  October  29,  1872;  Thirsey  T.,  born 


August  31,  1874,  died  December  8,  1876; 
Harriet  E.,  born  August  25,  1876;  Ella  E., 
born  July  17,  1879;  Rebecca  J.,  born  Sep- 
tember 25,  1881,  died  August  21,  1882; 
Wilbur  P.,  born  June  14,  1883,  died  June 
17,  1883;  Viola  T.,  born  Jiily  7,  1884;  and 
Chas.  W.  N.,  born  April  16,  1887.  Mrs. 
Morehouse’s  grandfather,  Philip  Rarick,  was 
born  in  Germany,  June  30,  1775,  and  died 
in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  October  19,  1834. 
Her  grandmother,  Susannah  Rarick,  was 
born  in  Germany,  June  8,  1783,  and  died 
June  19, 1853,  in  Randolph  County,  Indiana. 
Her  maternal  grandfather,  John  Chenoweth, 
was  of  English  descent,  and  died  near  La 
Fayette,  Indiana.  Her  grandmother,  Betsey 
(Foster)  Chenoweth,  died  in  Greenville,  Ohio, 
and  was  of  English  ancestry. 

H.  ADAIR,  a prominent  and  influen- 
flM  tial  citizen  of  Portland,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Jay  County 
since  April,  1880,  at  which  time  he  began  his 
professional  career.  He  is  at  present  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  this  district,  having  been 
appointed  to  his  present  position  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  March  9,  1885,  and  elected 
to  the  office  in  the  fall  of  1886.  Pz'evious  to 
his  appointment  he  had  served  as  deputy 
prosecuting  attorney  for  four  years  under 
John  T.  France,  of  Decatur.  Mr.  Adair  has 
passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  Jay  County 
having  been  born  in  Bear  Creek  Township, 
in  December,  1852.  His  father,  James  G. 
Adair,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
subsequently  settled  i!i  Ohio.  He  came  from 
Ohio  to  Jay  County  several  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  subject,  living  here  till  his  death 
in  November,  1873.  O.  11.  Adair,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  received  good  educational 
advantages,  and  was  for  some  time  a student 
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at  Liber  College,  and  in  July,  1876,  lie  gradu- 
ated from  the  Eastern  Indiana  Normal  school. 
He  followed  the  avocation  of  a teacher  for  a 
numl)er  of  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  teaching  in  all  about  five 
years  in  Jay  County.  In  the  fall  of  1877  he 
began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Ileadington 
& La  Follctt,  of  Portland,  and  in  April,  1880, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  when  he  began 
his  law  jiractice,  forming  a partnership  with 
Thomas  Posworth.  lie  was  associated  with 
]\Ir.  Boswofth  until  December,  1886,  when 
the  duties  of  his  position  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney reipiired  the  dissolution  of  this  part- 
nership. In  his  political  views  Mr,  Adair 
affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 


, SAHEL  CLIANDLER  was  born  in  War- 
ren County,  Ohio,  September  26,  1820, 
the  third  son  of  Aaron  and  Hannah 
(Ward)  Chandler.  His  father  was  born  in 
Delaware,  a son  of  David  and  Martha 
(Pierce)  Chandler,  and  the  mother  of  our 
subject  was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry,  and  a daughter  of  Isaac  Ward, 
who  settled  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  in  1814. 
David  Chandler  was  a native  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  whose  ancestors  came  from  Wilt- 
shire, England,  in  1687;  he  settled  in  Red 
Stone,  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  when  the  father  of  our  subject  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  moved  with  his  family 
to  Warren  County,  Ohio,  where  Aaron  grew 
to  manhood,  and  married  Hannah  Ward,  by 
whom  he  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  nine 
reached  maturity.  His  wife  died  in  1838, 
aged  forty-two  years,  and  he  subsequently 
married  Maria  Ward,  a sister  of  his  first  wife, 
and  to  them  wei’e  born  four  children.  Mr, 
Chandler  died  in  1875  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one  years.  He  was  an  active  and 


consistent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  were  also  his  wives.  In  politics  he  was 
formerly  a Whig,  but  later  in  life  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party.  Asahel  Chand- 
ler, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  grew  to  man- 
hood on  the  home  farm,  where  he  was  reared 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  His  educational  ad- 
vantages were  limited  to  the  primitive  log 
cabin  subscription  schools  of  that  early  day, 
but  by  close  application  to  his  studies,  during 
his  leisure  hours,  he  obtained  a good,  practical 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  he 
began  teaching  school  in  his  native  county. 
He  followed  school  teaching  for  five  terms, 
when  he  engaged  in  coopering,  working  at 
that  trade  for  eighteen  months.  He  then 
began  working  at  the  saddle  and  harness 
maker’s  trade,  which  he  followed  successfully 
for  a period  of  twenty  years.  During  this 
time  he  also  dealt  in  real  estate  to  some  ex- 
tent. In  1863  he  began  clerking  in  a dry 
goods  store  at  Waynesville,  being  thus  en- 
gaged five  years,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
same  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he 
followed  until  1873.  In  the  spring  of  1874 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  In- 
diana, locating  one  mile  north  of  Pennville 
on  the  Jonathan  Hiatt  farm,  residing  there 
five  years.  He  then  came  to  Pennville, 
where  he  has  since  lived  retired  from  active 
business  life,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  years 
of  toil.  Mr.  Chandler  was  married  October 
31,  1866,  to  Miss  Calista  Hiatt,  who  was 
born  in  Penn  Township,  Jay  County,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1837,  a daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Ruth  Hiatt,  who  were  natives  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  among  the  pioneers  of  Jay  County. 
Two  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chandler — Wilber  Hiatt,  born  August  9^ 
1867,  and  Edgar  A.,  born  September  12, 1869, 
and  died  August  16,  1870.  Mr.  Chandler 
has  held  many  offices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility in  his  native  county.  He  is  a self- 
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made  man,  having  by  his  own  industry  and 
persevering  energy  acquired  a large  property, 
wliich  lie  is  using  in  surrounding  himself  and 
family  witli  all  the  necessary  comforts  of 
life,  and  every  wortliy  enterprise  which  lie 
deems  of  public  benefit  has  his  encourage- 
ment and  support.  In  his  political  views  he 
is  a Republican.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Mrs.  Chandler  and  her 
son  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 


^^plEIJAII  LY(3NS,  a prosperous  agricnl- 
‘’\TOL  tnrist  of  Pike  Township,  and  an  enter- 
prising  and  public  spirited  citizen,  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Columbiana  County, 
September  24,  1824,  a son  of  Thomas  and 
Eve  (Apple)  Lyons.  Ilis  father  was  born  in 
Ohio,  April  9,  1797,  of  Irish  descent,  and 
his  mother  was  of  German  parents,  born 
January  11,  1797.  In  the  year  1837  they 
removed  from  Columbiana  County  to  Perry 
County,  Ohio,  where  the  father  died  August 
13,  1838.  The  mother  survived  until  Sep- 
tember 25,  1879,  dying  in  Jay  County.  Two 
of  their  sons,  Thomas  and  Samuel,  were 
soldiers  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  the  latter 
holding  the  rank  of  Captain.  Elijah  Lyons, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  being  early  in  life  inured  to  hard  work. 
xVt  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  left 
fatherless.  He  remained  at  the  homestead 
with  his  mother  until  his  marriage,  January 
8,  1846,  to  Miss  Mary  Hailey,  a native  of 
Fulton  County,  Pennsylvania,  born  January 
12,  1820,  a daughter  of  Peter  and  Margaret 
(Cline)  Bailey.  Eight  children  were  born  to 
this  union — Thomas,  William  (deceased), 
John  B.,  Sarah  A.,  Stephen  S.,  Rebecca  Jane, 
Mary  L.  and  Susannah,  the  last  live  being 
natives  of  Jay  County.  Thomas  and  John  B. 


are  prosperous  and  respected  citizens  of  Pike 
Township,  each  owning  a tine  farm,  with 
large  and  substantial  i-esidences,  near  the  pa- 
rental home.  The  former  married  Adeline 
Frickel,  and  they  have  four  children — Jesse, 
Pearl,  Homer  and  Gay.  John  married  Miss 
Rosa  Snyder,  and  they  also  have  four  children 
— Cora,  Alonzo,  Bertha  and  Desty.  Sarah  A. 
Lyons  married  Clarence  Jellison,  an  active 
business  man  of  Wabasha,  Minnesota,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  five  cliildren — Min- 
nie, May,  Jessie,  Maud  and  Hazel.  Stephen 
S.  received  a liberal  education  at  Ridgeville 
College,  and  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 
graduatincf  from  the  latter  in  1882.  He  has 
resided  at  Wabasha,  Minnesota,  since  June, 
1884,  and  was  there  married  May  26,  1886, 
to  Miss  Hattie  E.  Wilcox.  He  is  associated 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jellison,  in  the 
lumber  and  insurance  business  at  that  place. 
Rebecca  Jane  is  the  wife  of  Enoch  Ware,  a 
re])resentative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families 
of  Pike  Township,  where  he  still  resides. 
They  have  four  children — Blanche,  Grace, 
and  two  sons  yet  unnamed.  Susannah  is  the 
wife  of  John  T.  Dickes,  of  Portland.  Mary 
L.  is  at  home  with  her  father.  Mr.  Lyons 
came  with  his  wife  and  two  eldest  children  to 
Jay  County  in  September,  1850,  when  he 
settled  on  section  26,  Pike  Township,  and 
commenced  clearing  away  the  forest  and  im- 
proving the  fine  property  he  yet  owns.  His 
first  land  purchase  in  the  county  was  a tract 
of  164  acres,  selected  during  a former  visit 
to  the  county.  He  was  then  possessed  of  but 
small  means,  but  had  enough  to  pay  the  cash 
for  his  land,  and  provide  for  his  family  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  Possessed  of  a good 
team  and  household  goods  he  escaped,  to 
great  extent,  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
many  of  Jay  County’s  early  settlers.  His 
first  home  was  a rude  Jog  cabin,  which  was 
occupied  by  his  family  until  their  present 
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line,  commodious  brick  residence  was  built  in 
1867.  By  bard  work  and  good  management 
Mr.  Lyons  lias  well  earned  his  fine  property, 
and  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a well-spent 
life.  After  assisting  his  two  oldest  sons  to 
start  in  life,  he  still  has  a competence  for  his 
declining  years,  and  has  in  his  farm  170  acres 
of  choice  land.  Mr.  Lyons  was  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  ,who  passed 
peacefully  away  October!,  1885.  In  politics 
Mr.  Lyons  bas  always  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket.  lie  is  a member  of  Pittsburgh  Lodge, 
No.  387,  F.  <fc  A.  M.  He  has  served  his 
township  as  trustee  and  his  county  as  com- 
missioner, and  in  these  positions,  as  well  as 
in  minor  trusts,  ho  has  always  maintained  his 
standing  as  an  honorable,  upright  man,  and 
has  become  widely  known  thronghont  Jay 
County,  and  universally  respected. 


»^'ACOB  II.  SANDEBS,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  pioneers  of  Jefferson  Township, 
now  deceased,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1809.  His  father,  William 
Sanders,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  serving  in  that  memorable  strug- 
gle for  independence  directly  under  General 
Washington.  Our  subject  was  reared  near 
Philadelphia,  and  after  reaching  manhood  he 
immigrated  to  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ruth  Pennock. 
The  following  children  born  to  this  union  are 
still  living — Mrs.  Hannah  Bost,  of  Portland; 
John  W.,  of  Jefferson  Township;  Caleb,  liv- 
ing in  Texas;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  McFarland, 
of  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  and  William 
of  Pike  Township.  Mr.  Sanders  came  to 
Jay  County  and  settled  near  the  present  site 
of  the  village  of  Hew  Mount  Pleasant  about 
1836,  and  became  one  of  the  active  men  of 
the  county.  He  was  the  original  owner  of 


the  v'illage  of  New  Mount  Pleasant,  giving 
the  ground -for  the  old  hotel  building,  which 
is  yet  standing,  and  which  was  erected  by 
William  Hite,  who  occupied  it  for  several 
years.  On  coming  to  the  county  Mr.  San- 
ders bought  240  acres  of  land,  and  soon  after 
lie  erected  on  section  15,  Jefferson  Township, 
the  largest  log  house  ever  built  in  the  coun- 
ty. About  1842  Mr.  Sanders  bought  the 
hotel  from  Mr.  Hite,  moving  to  the  site  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  soon  afterward  laid  out 
the  village  plat,  and  gave  its  present  name. 
His  wife  died  at  their  home  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant in  1851.  About  1858  he  removed  to 
Ridgeville,  Randolph  County,  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business,  which  he  fol- 
lowed until  within  a few  months  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  August  10,  1863. 
Politically  he  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  a prominent  man  of  Jefferson 
Township,  which  he  sened  as  trustee  and 
magistrate,  and  for  twentj^-five  years  he  held 
the  position  of  postmaster. 

— — — 


?OIIN M.  SMITH, amember  of thelawfirm 
of  Corwin  & Smith,  is  one  of  the  self- 
made  men  of  Jay  County,  having  by  his 
own  efforts  successfully  contended  with  op- 
posing forces  in  early  life,  and  attained  to 
prominence  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a native  of  Jay  County,  born  in  Richland 
Township,  September  29,  1853,  a son  of 
James  A.  Smith,  of  Knox  Township,  and  a 
grandson  of  George  M.  Smith,  who  settled  in 
Jay  County  as  early  as  1836.  When  our 
subject  was  thirteen  years  old  his  mother, 
died,  leaving  him  at  an  age  when  a mother’s 
love  and  care  are  most  needed.  After  his 
mother’s  death  he  went  to  live  at  the  home  of 
his  maternal  grandfather.  Early  in  life  re- 
alizino-  the  value  of  an  education  he  deter- 
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mined  to  put  forth  all  his  efforts  to  attain  that 
object,  and  improved  his  very  limited  oppor- 
tunities. lie  worked  hy  the  month  to  secure 
means  to  pay  his  way  to  Liber  College,  where 
he  was  a student  for  some  time,  and  when  he 
had  qualified  himself  to  do  so  he  engaged  in 
teaching  school.  He  began  reading  law  in 
1874  at  Ilartfoi’d  City,  with  Jacob  AVells, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  He 
began  his  law  practice  at  Portland  in  1880, 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  & Smith, 
the  firm  name  being  afterward  changed 
to  Taylor,  Smith  & Bailey,  and  in  1885 
the  present  firm  of  Corwin  & Smith  was 
formed.  The  success  to  which  Mr.  Smith  has 
attained  in  his  profession  and  the  confidence 
in  his  ability  that  is  entertained  by  his 
fellow  citizens  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1882,  when  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and 
having  an  experience  of  but  two  years  as  a 
lawyer,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
juirty,  with  which  he  affiliates,  for  State  Senator, 
and  was  elected,  serving  as  State  Senator 
during  the  sessions  of  1883  and  1885,  he 
being  the  youngest  member  of  the  Senate. 
He  now  holds  the  office  of  city  solicitor,  and 
attorney  for  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. For  his  wife  Mr.  Smith  married 
Miss  Ettie  Leonard,  a native  of  Wayne  Town- 
ship, Jay  County,  Indiana.  They  are  the 
jiarents  of  two  children,  whose  names  are 
Glenna  and  Kufus  Choate. 


WILLIAMS,  one  of  the  old  and 
pioneers  of  Jay  County, 
was  born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
August  18,  1820,  a son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Tawney)  Williams.  In  1839  he  immi- 
grated to  Jay  County,  with  whose  interests 
he  has  since  been  identified,  and  has  witnessed 
the  progress  that  lias  been  made  during 


almost  half  a century,  seeing  the  wilderness 
change  into  well  cultivated  farms,  and  pros- 
perous towns  and  villages.  Mr.  Williams 
was  married  to  Miss  Amelia  Gray,  their 
marriage  being  consummated  September  23, 
1841.  Jesse  Gray,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Will- 
iams was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jay  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  six  children 
living — John  AV.,  May  O.,  James  IL,  Charles 
S.,  Rebecca  Ellen  and  Jesse  G.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  are  residing  on  a good  farm 
of  160  acres  of  well  cultivated  land,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  necessary  comforts  of  life, 
and  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  years  of 
toil.  They  are  numbered  among  the  most 
esteemed  citizens  of  Jackson  Township,  where 
they  have  made  their  home  for  so  many  years. 


to  ‘ ai 


ILLIAM  (PARSON,  a pioneer  of 
Briant,  was  born  in  Bedford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  May  19,  1813,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  (Kinney)  Carson.  When 
he  was  six  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 
to  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
until  1856.  He  early  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  which  he  followed  many  years.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  married  Ellen 
Swain,  born  January  19,  1814.  In  1856  he 
removed  his  family  to  this  county,  locating 
in  Bear  Creek  Township,  and  it  was  through 
his  influence  that  the  town  of  Bi'iant  was  laid 
out.  He  gave  100  feet  for  right  of  way,  and 
also  gave  five  acres  for  railroad  purposes,  be- 
sides ties  and  labor  in  building  the  side  track. 
He  assisted  in  locating  and  building  the 
school-house,  and  gave  land  for  the  church 
building.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  had  three 
sons — Samuel,  Hiram  and  Lewis.  Mrs.  Car- 
son  died  in  1876.  Mr.  Carson  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Christian  chui'ch  and 
a liberal  supporter  of  the  same.  He  was  very 
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active  in  the  building  of  the  New  Corydon 
turnpike,  lie  has  a well  improved  farm,  a 
good  story  and  a half  residence,  and  commo- 
dious hams  and  farm  buildings.  Eighty  acres 
of  his  farm  he  entered  from  the  Government 
in  1840,  having  visited  Indiana  that  year, 
traveling  at  one  time  thirty  miles  without 
seeing  a cabin.  Samuel  Carsou,  a son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  May  14,  1840,  in  Mus- 
kingum County,  Ohio,  and  when  four  years  of 
age,  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Coshocton 
County,  where  he  resided  until  1850.  lie 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  lie  was  jnarried  in  1870 
to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Watson,  daughter  of 
George  B.  and  Catherine  Watson.  She  was 
born  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  May  11,  1845. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  have  live  children — 
Cora  Lee  and  Calla  May,  twins;  John,  Nora, 
and  Kate. 


mON.  S.  S.  SELVEY,  M.  D.,  one  of 
Dunkirk’s  leading  citizens,  was  born  in 
Harrison  County,  now  Taylor  County, 
Virginia,  May  9,  1832,  his  parents,  James 
and  Elizabeth  (Cross)  Selvey,  being  natives 
of  the  same  county,  and  of  English  descent. 
Both  parents  are  still  living  in  Taylor  County, 
the  father  aged  about  seventy-seven  years, 
and  the  mother  seventy-four  years  old.  The 
father  being  a farmer,  our  subject  was  reared 
to  the  same  avocation,  his  education  being 
received  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  the  adjoining  county.  He  began 
reading  medicine  under  the  preceptoi’ship  of 
Dr.  K.  C.  Reynolds  in  Fairview,  Taylor 
County,  West  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1858, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1860  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine.  In  1860  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  South  at  that  time,  he  left 
Virginia  with  the  intention  of  attending  some 


western  medical  college.  He  stopped  at  Al- 
bany, Delaware  County,  Indiana,  and  find- 
ing on  his  arrival  a great  deal  of  sickness 
in  that  locality,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  at- 
tending college  for  a time,  but  soon  had  a 
large  medical  practice  at  Albany.  August  8, 
1861,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Smith,  a na- 
tive of  Greene  County,  Ohio.  Doctor  Selvey 
entered  the  Miami  Medical  College  in  the 
winter  of  1868,  and  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution March  9,  1869.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Albany  until  the  spring  of  1871, 
when  he  came  to  Dunkirk,  Jay  County, 
where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession, 
building  up  a very  extensive  practice,  but  is 
gradually  i-etiring  from  active  life.  The  doc- 
tor is  the  owner  of  a line  farm  of  239  acres 
in  Niles  Township,  Delaware  County,  which 
is  farmed  by  tenants.  Politically  the  doctor  is 
a Democrat.  In  1886  he  was  nominated 
from  the  Twenty-sixth  judicial  circuit  for 
State  Representative  and  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  November,  1886,  and  served  on 
the  committees  on  Swamp  Lands,  Public  Ex- 
penditures, Statistics  and  Emigration,  and 
State  Medicine.  While  a resident  of  Dela- 
ware he  was  a member  of  the  Delaware 
County  Medical  Society.  He  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  any  religious  denomination,  but  a 
strong  believer  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  his  town- 
ship. 

»R.  DAVID  S.  KINSEY,  an  active  and 
public  spirited  citizen  of  Portland,  is  a 
son  of  David  IT.  Kinsey,  who  settled  in 
Greene  Township,  Jay  Coimty,  in  April,  1854. 
The  father  being  a farmer  our  subject  was 
reared  to  the  same  avocation.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Bargersville,  Johnson 
County,  Indiana,  under  the  preceptorship  of 
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1 Dr.  J.  S.  Farris,  and  in  the  winter  of  1872-’73 

Margaret  E.  Sourbray,  is  still  a resident  of  j 

1 

( he  attended  lectures  at  the  Indiana  Medical 

f College  at  Indianapolis.  lie  practiced  medi- 

Portland.  They  had  a family  of  twelve  chil-  s 

dren,  four  sons  and  eight  daughters.  One  ( 

! cine  one  year  in  Johnson  County,  from  the 

son  and  two  daughters  died  in  infancy,  one  S 

1 spring  of  1873  until  the  spring  of  1874,  when 

son,  John  W.  Kinsey,  died  in  his  sixteenth  i 

? he  removed  to  Portland,  Jay  County,  and 

year,  and  a married  daughter,  Mrs.  Salome  | 

i engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profes- 

Mayo,  died  January  1,  1874.  Two  sons,  ) 

J sion,  which  he  followed  successfully  until  the 

David  S.  and  Charles  T.,  and  five  daughters  ( 

( year  1885,  when  he  retired  practically  from 

still  survive,  and  are  residents  of  Jay  County,  ^ 

^ his  medical  practice,  being  severely  afflicted 

with  the  exception  of  Laura  Y.,  who  has  been  ) 

1 with  rheumatism.  Since  giving  up  his  prac- 

a missionary  in  India  since  September,  J 

j tice  the  doctor  has  devoted  his  attention  to 

1882. 

j the  insurance  and  real  estate  business,  only 

( practicing  his  profession  when  his  services 

j are  urgently  required.  The  doctor  still 

j retains  his  membership  in  the  County,  Dis- 

^^^piLLIAM  POLING,  an  active  and  | 

$ 

? trict  and  State  Medical  societies,  and  in 

enterprising  citizen  of  Jackson  Town-  i 

ship,  where  he  is  engaged  in  farming,  f 

) 

^ 1886  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of 

j coroner.  Dr.  Kinsey  was  united  in  marriage 

was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  April  18,  5 

J to  Miss  Mary  E.  Sebum,  a native  of  Jennings 

1830.  His  father,  Samuel  Poling,  was  a { 

) County,  Indiana,  her  father,  James  Sebum, 

native  of  Virginia,  born  in  Randolph  County,  f 

j being  an  early  settler  of  that  county.  Tliey 

June  27,  1806.  He  was  married  March  27,  > 

1 

1 are  the  parents  of  six  children,  one  son  and 

^ five  daughters.  In  politics  the  doctor  is  a 

1829,  to  Sarah  Spohn,  a native  of  Perry  1 

County,  Ohio,  and  to  them  were  born  seven  J 

1 Republican,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 

children,  of  whom  six  still  survive — Rebecca,  \ 

1 the  advancement  of  his  party.  David  11. 

( Kinsey,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a 

1 native  of  Montgomery  County,  Oliio,  born 

William,  Lydia,  John,  Sarah  and  Samuel.  A 2 

daughter,  Rachel,  died  after  reaching  maturi-  J 

ty.  The  parents  came  with  their  family  to  ? 

1 

j near  Dayton,  in  1811,  his  father,  John  Kin- 

Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  1840,  when  tliey  S 

) sey,  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  county. 

settled  on  a tract  of  land  on  section  15,  Jack-  ? 

1 

j David  II.  Kinsey  was  a carpenter  by  trade. 

son  Township,  on  which  a rude  log  cabin  had  ? 

{ and  followed  that  calling  in  Dayton  for  many 

been  built,  but  no  clearing  done.  Two  years  ) 

; years.  After  the  death  of  his  father  lie 

later  the  family  returned  to  Fairfield  County,  J 

i 

t 

1 bought  a part  of  the  homestead  on  which  he 

Ohio,  where  they  resided  until  1849,  when  ^ 

t 

i 

j lived  for  several  years  before  coming  to  Jay 

they  came  again  to  Jay  County.  AVilliam  ^ 

t 

J County,  Indiana.  lie  then  liought  240  acres 

Poling,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  ten  ^ 

t 

t 

j of  land  in  Greene  Township,  selling  twenty- 

years  old  when  his  parents  first  settled  in  Jay  ? 

( 

s five  acres  of  his  land  shortly  after,  retaining 

County.  His  father  being  a farmer,  he  was  S 

1 

f the  rest  for  his  homestead.  Aliout  the  year 

reared  to  the  same  avocation,  his  youth  being  s 

t 

^ 1870  he  disposed  of  his  farm,  and  removed  to 

passed  in  assisting  to  clear  and  improve  the  ^ 

i 

f 

^ Portland,  where  he  made  his  home  until  liis 

^ death  July  22,  1886,  in  his  seventy-sixth 

home  farm.  He  was  united  in  marriage  in  i 

i 

January,  1852,  to  Miss  Sarah  German,  a s 

9 

t 

y year.  His  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was 

native  of  'Warren  County,  Ohio,  born  March  ? 

t 
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12,  1832,  a clanghter  of  Henry  German. 
They  are  the  parents  of  seven  children — 
Jnlia  Ann,  Thomas  E.,  Jane,  John  J.,  George 
W.,  Eli  and  Samuel.  All  of  the  sons  are 
members  of  tlie  Sons  of  the  Veterans  Camp. 
Mr.  Poling  served  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  from  October,  1864,  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  is  now  a comrade  of 
John  C.  Porter  Post,  Ho.  83,  G.  A.  R.,  at 
Geneva,  Adams  County,  lie  has  met  witli 
success  in  his  agricnltnral  pursuits,  and  is 
now  the  owner  of  130  acres  of  as  good  land 
as  can  be  found  in  Jay  County,  with  good 
farm  buildings.  Politically  Mr.  Poling  affili- 
ates witli  the  Republican  party. 



Ij^OBERT  R.  JOURNY,  farmer,  resides 
on  section  30,  Noble  Township,  where 
he  owns  120  acres  of  land.  He  came 
to  this  county  September  15,  1849,  with  his 
parents  and  six  children  besides  himself.  The 
family  settled  on  section  31,  Wayne  Town- 
ship. The  father  bought  200  acres  of  land^ 
of  which  twelve  acres  were  improved,  having 
a log  cabin  of  one  room,  where  the  family 
lived  three  years.  The  father  died  June  3, 
1853,  and  is  buried  in  Liber  cemetery.  The 
home  was  then  broken  up  and  the  family 
divided.  The  father  was  born  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  April  4,  1790,  and  when  a 
child  his  mother  took  him  to  Virginia  near 
Jamestown,  where  he  was  raised  and  educated. 
He  was  married  in  his  native  city  to  Eliza- 
beth Green,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  died  in  Perry  County,  Ohio. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  that 
county.  She  left  two  children — John  and 
William ; the  former  is  living  in  Page  County, 
Iowa,  and  the  latter  in  Whiteside  County, 
Illinois.  The  father  was  again  married,  his 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  October  19, 


1826,  being  Miss  Anna  Harkins,  who  was 
l)orn  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  July 
28,  1802.  They  lived  there  until  1849,  then 
came  to  this  county  as  before  stated.  Mrs. 
Journy  died  March  3,  1870,  and  is  buried  be- 
side the  father.  She  left  five  children  living, 
and  two  had  gone  before — James  P.  was  born 
in  1829  and  died  in  1853;  Juda  Ann,  born 
in  1827,  died  in  1869;  Robert  R.,  Joseph,  Ste- 
phen, Susan  J.  and  Thomas  J.  Robert  was  mar- 
ried February  10,  1856,  to  Emily  Gillet.  He 
was  born  September  15, 1831,  in  Perry  County, 
Ohio,  and  when  eighteen  years  old  came  with 
his  parents  to  this  county.  Mrs.  Journy  was 
born  in  Steuben  County,  New  York,  August 
17,  1837.  When  she  was  three  years  of  age 
her  parents  removed  to  Noble  Township, 
locating  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  herself 
and  husband.  Her  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary 
A.  (Paul)  Gillett  were  also  born  in  Steuben 
County,  New  York,  the  father,  August  29, 
1810,  died  April  10,  1873;  the  mother,  born 
January  6,  1816,  died  April  30,  1871.  The 
father  fell  on  a saw  in  a mill,  and  was  cut 
asunder.  Roth  are  buried  in  Lancaster,  Mad- 
ison Township.  Mr.  .and  Mrs.  Journy  have 
had  ten  children,  of  whom  seven  are  living — - 
Mary  J.,  born  January  5,  1858,  died  January 
4,  1863;  Joseph  R.,  born  September  15, 
1859;  John  A.,  born  November  7,  1861,  died 
January  12,  1863;  Rachel  E.,  born  Novem- 
ber 10,  1863,  married  Frank  Flanks;  Ira  T., 
born  April  9,  1866;  Adella  A.,  born  June  7, 
1868;  James  E.,  born  February  26,  1871, 
died  February  5,  1873;  Stephen  B,,  born 
June  25,  1873;  Susan  A.,  born  December  12, 
1875;  Phoebe  B.,  born  March  5,  1884.  In 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Journy’s  parents  were  five 
children — Emily,  wife  of  Mr.  Journy;  Ra- 
chel, born  September  27,  1839,  married 
Stephen  Journy;  Ira  P.,  born  April  9,  1842; 
Almira,  born  April  16,  1846,  died  December 
23,  1862;  Harriet  L.,  born  November  15, 
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1847,  died  January  10,  1863.  Mr.  Joiirny’s 
grandfatlier,  Jolin  Journy,  was  born  in 
England  and  came  to  America  a British  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolntionary  war.  Ilis  grand- 
mother, Elizabeth  Jonrny,  was  born  and 
married  in  England,  and  died  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Ilis  maternal  grandmother, 
Jnda  Harkins,  was  born  in  Chester  Comity, 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  Perry  County, 
Ohio;  she  became  lost  in  the  woods  and  was 
frozen  to  death.  Ilis  grandfather,  Daniel 
llai'kins,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylva- 
nia; he  broke  his  thigh  at  John  A.  Jonrny’s 
barn-raising,  and  died  from  the  effects.  Mrs. 
Jonrny’s  grandfather,  Joseph  Gillet,  was  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  died  in  Steuben 
County,  that  State.  Her  grandmother,  Cath- 
erine Gillet,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
died  in  New  York.  Her  maternal  grandpar- 
ents, Mary  and  Ira  Paul,  were  born  and  died 
in  the  State  of  New  York;  they  were  of  Irish 
ancestry. 

— — 


y^^[II ARLES  F.  Lose II,  deceased,  was 
born  in  Wurtemberg, Germany,  Novem- 
ber  24,  1833,  a son  of  Charles  and 
Julia  Losch,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
when  Charles  was  three  years  of  age  and 
made  their  home  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  and 
in  1841  moved  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and 
settled  in  Pike  Township,  where  they  both 
died.  Of  their  eight  children,  but  five  are 
living — Abraham  and  Joseph  in  Pike  Town- 
ship, and  Elizabeth,  Catherine  and  John  in 
Illinois.  Charles  E.  Losch  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  became  one  of  Pike  Township’s 
leading  agriculturists.  September  1,  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Thirty-sixth  In- 
diana Infantry,  and  after  serving  faithfully 
nine  months  was  honorably  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  November  4,  1863,  Mr. 


Losch  was  married  to  Miss  Melinda  E.  Heis- 
ter,  who  was  born  in  Boundary,  Indiana,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1843,  a daughter  of  Daniel  Heister, 
a pioneer  of  Jay  County.  The  spring  fol- 
lowing their  marriage  they  went  to  house- 
keeping on  the  farm  where  the  family  still 
live.  At  that  time  they  owned  120  acres, 
eighty  acres  being  a present  to  Mrs.  Losch 
from  her  father.  Thirty  acres  had  been 
cleared  and  a small  house  had  been  built,  and 
from  this  beginning  they  by  industry  made 
a good  home,  adding  to  their  estate  eighty 
acres,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Losch’s  death 
100  acres  were  under  cultivation.  Five  chil- 
dren are  still  living  under  the  home  roof — 
Daniel  J.,  Mary  E.,  John  II.,  Charles  E.  and 
Louisa  A.  A daughter,  Alice,  died  aged  two 
years,  and  two  children  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
Losch  died  May  30,  1879.  His  life  was  a 
worthy  and  honorable  one,  and  his  name  is 
worthy  of  mention  with  others  who  were  in- 
fluential in  making  Jay  County  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  He  was  a consistent  mem- 
l)er  of  the  German  Reformed  chui’ch,  and  in 
politics  he  was  identified  with  the  Republican 
party. 


^^HARLES  HUGHES,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Jay  County,  and  a member  of  the  firm 
of  C.  Hughes  & Son,  dealers  in  boots  and 
shoes,  Pennville,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
AVarren  Comity,  January  19,  1822,  a son  of 
John  and  Susannah  (Bnchannon)  Hughes, 
the  father  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, of  English  ancestry,  and  the  mother, 
a native  of  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  and 
of  Welsh  ancestry.  They  were  married  in 
Bucks  County,  where  they  resided  until  after 
the  birth  of  the  fourth  child,  in  1819  or  1820, 
when  they  immigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
AVarren  County.  They  reared  a family  of  six 
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children,  tliree  sons  and  three  daughters,  five 
of  whom  yet  survive.  The  fatlier  was  a car- 
penter hy  occupation.  Charles  Hughes  was 
the  fifth  child  in  his  father’s  family,  and  was 
but  two  years  old  when  his  mother  died.  lie 
was  then  taken  to  the  home  of  John  Garret- 
son,  where  he  lived  until  1838,  when  he  went 
to  learn  the  shoemaker’s  trade,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  one  year  in  his  native  county. 
He  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  July, 
1839,  and  was  engaged  in  clearing  land  until 
1843,  when  he  weiit  to  liichmond,  Indiana, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1843,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
returned  to  his  native  county.  He  was 
married  December  10,  1844,  to  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Thayer,  a native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a 
daughter  of  Allen  Thayer,  who  was  also  born 
in  Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Hughes  died  August 
16,  1849,  leaving  at  her  death  two  children — 
Alonzo  R.  and  Pluebe  E.,  now  the  widow  of 
IVIorgau  L.  Gray.  Mr.  Hughes  was  again 
married  February  25,  1851,  to  Miss  Eluora 
Thayer,  a sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  He 
remained  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  until 
1854,  when  in  May  of  that  year  he  returned 
to  Pennville  and  engaged  in  the  shoemaker’s 
business,  which  he  followed  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  war.  July  10,  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  Seventy-fifth  Indiana 
Infantry,  and  during  his  term  of  service  he 
participated  in  seventeen  hard  fought  battles. 
He  was  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the 
sea,  and  was  at  the  grand  review  at  Washing- 
ton at  the  close  of  the  war.  Fie  was  honor- 
ably discharged  at  Indianapolis  in  June, 
1865,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Jay 
County,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  his 
present  business  at  Pennville.  In  politics 
Mr.  Hughes  affiliates  with  the  Republican 
party.  E'er  one  year  he  held  the  office  of 
constable.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  order  since  February,  1850, 


joining  in  Ohio,  and  has  filled  all  the  chairs 
in  the  lodge,  and  is  also  a member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  He  now  belongs 
to  Relief  Lodge,  Ho.  145,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of 
Pennville.  He  is  a member  of  the  Hicksite 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a 
worthy  and  respected  citizen  of  Penn  Town- 
ship. His  son,  Alonzo  P.  Hughes,  who  is 
associated  with  him  in  business,  was  born  in 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  August  30,  1845,  and 
was  nine  years  old  when  his  parents  came  to 
Jay  County,  where  his  youth  was  spent  in 
working  on  the  farm  in  summer  and  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  his  neighborhood  during 
the  winter  terms.  He  enlisted  as  a soldier 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  April,  1864, 
and  was  assigned  to  Company  H,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-eighth  Indiana  Infantry.  He 
served  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment 
he  was  honorably  discharged.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  Pennville  and  has  since  been 
associated  in  business  with  his  father.  He  is 
a comrade  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
He  is  a member  of  Relief  Lodge,  No.  145, 
I.  O.  O.  Fb,  in  which  he  has  filled  all  the 
chairs,  and  has  represented  his  lodge  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  In  politics  like 
his  father  he  is  a Republican. 

||g|HARLES  W.  MACKEY,  M.  D.,  en- 
IbE  practice  of  medicine  at 

'^l  Portland  in  June,  1883,  and  during  his 
residence  in  this  city  has  established  a good 
practice,  and  gained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  entire  community.  Doctor  Mackey  is 
a native  of  J ay  County,  Indiana,  born  at  Penn- 
ville  September  7,  1858,  a son  of  Lewis  and 
Minerva  (Robbins)  Mackey.  The  father  lo- 
cated at  Pennville  when  a young  man,  and 
there  practiced  dentistry  for  a number  of 
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years.  Later  he  removed  to  Preble  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  still  lives,  lie  was  married 
in  J’ennville  to  Miss  Minerva  Robbins,  whose 
parents,  Amos  and  Mary  Robbins,  were  pio- 
neers of  Penn  Township.  Charles  W.  Mackey, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  to  man- 
hood in  Preble  County,  Ohio.  Ilis  father 
was  a teacher,  which  profession  he  followed 
many  years,  and  his  son,  Charles  W.,  also 
followed  that  avocation  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  education.  lie  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  1878  under  the  precep- 
torship  of  Dr.  William  Saylor,  with  whom  he  j 
remained  three  years,  and  in  March,  1881,  he  j 
graduated  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at 
Cincinnati.  Having  exhausted  his  financial 
resources  in  securing  his  professional  educa- 
tion, he  resumed  teaching  after  he  had  gradu- 
ated, which  he  followed  about  two  years,  when 
he  located  at  Portland  and  engaged  in  the 
])ractice  of  medicine  in  1883  as  before  stated. 
For  his  wife  Dr.  Mackey  married  Miss  Ida 
M.  Bernard,  a native  of  Indiana,  and  a daugh- 
ter of  John  Bernard.  They  are  the  parents 
of  one  son,  Verne.  The  doctor  is  a member 
of  the  State  and  county  medical  societies,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Delaware  District  Medical 
Society.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Portland  Lec- 
ture Association,  which  he  assisted  in  organ- 
izing in  1886,  and  also  holds  the  position  of 
secretary  on  the  city  board  of  health.  He 
is  a man  of  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  his  town  and  county. 

80RENZ0  SHERMAN,  residing  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  11,  Wayne 
Township,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont in  1811,  a son  of  Shubael  and  Phoebe  i 
Sherman.  In  1839  the  family  removed  to  j 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  the  parents  , 


spent  the  rest  of  their  days.  Our  subject 
was  married  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  to 
Miss  Sophia  P.  Moulton.  They  have  had 
born  to  them  nine  children,  of  whom  seven 
are  living — AVarren  S.,  Sophia,  Emma,  Annie, 
Celestia,  Charles  and  Le  Roy;  Reuben,  the 
third  child,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  died  a prisoner  at  Anderson- 
ville,  and  Sarah,  the  second  child,  was  the  wife 
of  Spencer  AValters  and  died  in  Wayne  Town- 
ship. AVarren  S.,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  April  21,  1842.  He 
enlisted  October  9,  1861,  in  Company  B, 
Seventy-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  with 
his  regiment  until  July  27,  1862.  The  first 
battle  in  which  he  participated  was  at  Fort 
Donelson,  and  he  also  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  under  command  of  General  Lew 
AA^allace.  His  experience  in  this  battle  was 
so  severe  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  hos- 
pital, where  he  was  confined  about  two  months, 
when  he  was  furloughed  at  Camp  Denison 
and  returned  to  his  home.  AVhen  his  leave 
of  absence  had  expired  he  repaired  to  Camp 
Chase,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  being  exam- 
ined, which  resulted  in  his  discharge  on  ac- 
coi;nt  of  disability.  He  gradually  recovered 
his  health,  and  in  the  spring  of  1863  he 
entered  the  National  Guard  and  was  sworn 
into  the  State  service  early  in  1864, and  sent  to 
Martinsburg,  AGrginia.  Two  companies  of  the 
Guard  were  sent  to  North  Mountain  Station, 
seven  miles  from  Martinsburg,  to  guard  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  Mr.  Sherman,  then 
Second  Sergeant,  being  a member  of  this 
force.  Here,  after  three  and  a half  hours  of 
hard  fighting  a detachment  of  five  regiments 
of  General  Early’s  command,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  siirrender  to  greatly  superior  num- 
bers. They  were  then  taken  to  Lynchburg, 
and  after  being  detained  there  a week,  were 
taken  to  Danville,  and  thence  to  the  rebel 
prison  pen  at  Anderson ville.  Here  Mr.  Slier- 
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man  reiDained  until  tlie  approaeli  of  General 
Shennan  while  on  liis  march  to  the  sea,  when 
the  prisoners  without  knowing  why,  were 
pushed  on  ahead  of  Sherman’s  army  as  far  as 
Savannah,  and  when  Sherman  had  passed  they 
were  sent  back  to  Anderson ville.  At  the 
close  of  hostilities  Mr.  Sherman  with  other 
prisoners,  was  transferred  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  thence  by  steamer  to  Annapolis,  and 
from  there  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  discharge  June  2,  1865.  He  was 
a prisoner  for  ten  months,  lacking  four  days, 
and  for  at  least  seven  months  of  the  time  w^as 
confined  at  Andersonville.  He  at  one  time 
made  his  escape  with  others  from  Anderson- 
ville hospital,  but  was  captured  by  hounds 
when  about  live  miles  from  the  prison.  On 
seeing  the  dogs  approach  he  had  climbed  into 
a small  pine  tree  where  he  was  recaptured. 
The  others  was  also  captured,  and  all  were 
put  into  the  stocks  for  a punishment,  where 
they  were  kept  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Considering  the  terrible  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships he  underwent,  Mr.  Sherman  came  out 
of  Andersonville  in  fair  condition  physically, 
passing  through  the  ordeal  better  than  the 
majority.  Reuben  Sherman,  his  brother,  was 
with  him  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fifth  Ohio  National  Guards,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  same  time,  and  died  in  Ander- 
soiiville  prison  October  9,  1864.  Since  the 
war  'VYarren  Sherman  has  been  engaged  in 
farming,  and  has  lived  several  years  on  his 
farm  on  section  11,  Wayne  Township,  where 
he  has  sixty  acres  of  choice  land.  He  was 
married  in  Wayne  Township  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet I.  Spade,  a daughter  of  William  Spade, 
and  they  have  seven  children,  three  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Politically  he  affiliates  with 
the  Republican  party.  Lorenzo  Sherman, 
Avhose  name  heads  this  sketch  settled  on  his 
farm  in  1865,  which  was  then  almost  entirely 
unimproved.  He  has  prospered  in  his  agri- 


cultural pursuits,  and  is  now  the  owner  of 
100  acres  of  valuable  land,  seventy  acres  be- 
ing improved  and  under  fine  cultivation. 


lEORGEN.  EDGER.  an  active  and  en- 
terprising business  man  of  Redkey,  and 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Cadwallader 
A Edger,  bankers,  was  born  in  Deei-field, 
Randolph  County,  Indiana,  June  8,  1852. 
His  father  was  a merchant  at  Deerfield  when 
that  town  was  in  a flourishing  condition  and 
a good  business  point.  He  died  in  1863, 
thus  leaving  our  subject  without  the  care  and 
protection  of  a fiither  in  his  eleventh  year. 
He  was  then  to  a certain  extent  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  father  he  made  his  home  with  his  uncle, 
Joseph  Edger,  of  AYinchester,  Indiana,  at- 
tending school  in  the  winters,  and  'working 
for  his  uncle  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  American  Express  Company  at 
Winchester  as  a clerk,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed agent  for  the  company  at  Winchester. 
He  subsecpiently  began  clerking  in  a boot 
and  shoe  store  at  "Winchester,  wdiich  position 
he  relinquished  for  a clerkship  in  the  post- 
office  under  E.  M.  Way,  Postmaster,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1874.  In  that  year, 
through  the  infiuence  of  friends,  he  received 
a position  in  the  bank  at  Union  City,  and  here 
he  formed  an  extensive  acquaintance,  and  by 
his  genial  manners  and  uniform  courtesy  he 
became  popular.  At  the  county  convention 
of  1878  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  office  of  county  auditor,  receiving  the 
nomination  by  a majority  of  140  votes  over 
all  competitors,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  he  Avas  elected  Avithout  opposition,  and 
serv'ed  faithfully  throughout  his  term  of  four 
years. 


In  1877  he  Avas  united  in  marriage  to 
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Miss  Laura  A.  Woods,  of  Union  City,  In- 
diana. In  July,  1883,  he  returned  to  Union 
City  and  entered  the  Citizens  Bank,  with 
which  lie  was  connected  as  manager,  assistant 
cashier  and  also  a director,  and  still  retains 
his  interest  in  that  hank.  He  now  holds  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  bank  at  Bedkey, 
and  is  also  engaged  in  selling  buggies  at 
Red  key.  He  still  owns  land  in  Randolph 
County,  and  is  a director  of  the  Redkey  Gas, 
Oil  and  Mining  Association  at  Redkey.  He 
became  an  Odd  Fellow  at  Union  City  in 
1876,  and  is  still  identified  with  the  lodge  at 
that  place.  He  has  taken  all  the  degrees  of 
the  subordinate  lodge,  and  is  a member  of 
the  encampment. 


f llOMAS  W.  SIMMONS,  farmer,  sec- 
tion 26,  Madison  Township,  was  born 
in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  January  28, 
1832,  where  he  lived  until  coming  to  Jay 
County  in  1849.  His  father,  Charles  Sim- 
mons, was  born  March  26,  1799,  in  Freder- 
ick County,  Virginia,  and  in  1802  the  family 
remov’ed  to  Miami  County,  Ohio,  where  they 
lived  a few  months,  then  removed  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  same  State.  He  was  mar- 
ried February  7,  1831,  and  died  March  16, 
1872.  He  was  not  a church  member,  but 
was  a good  moral  man  and  a great  reader  of 
the  Bible.  The  mother,  Rachel  (Wilkinson) 
Simmons,  was  born  in  Harrison  County,  Vir- 
ginia, September  10,  1797,  and  when  twelve 
years  of  age  removed  to  Champaign  County, 
Ohio,  with  her  parents,  who  located  on  a farm 
that  had  no  improvements,  but  there  was  an 
Indian  hut,  constructed  of  cottonwood.  In 
1816  the  family  removed  to  Shelby  County, 
where  Mrs.  Simmons  was  married.  The  par- 
ents had  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  still 
living — -Thomas  W.,  William  B.,  Isaac,  Ja- 


cob, Harriet  A.  By  a first  marriage  Mr. 
Simmons  had  one  child — John,  who  is  now 
living  in  Douglass  County,  Kansas.  The 
name  of  the  first  wife  was  Harriet  Smith, 
who  died  in  Miami  County  in  1829,  Our 
subject  was  married  December  28,  1856,  to 
Miss  Lydia  Ann  Cline,  born  in  Gallia  County, 
Ohio,  August  24,  1836.  In  1847  she  came 
to  Jay  Count}'  with  her  parents,  who  settled 
on  section  26,  Madison  Township,  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Robert  Fisher’s  heirs.  Both 
parents  died  on  that  farm.  Her  father  died 
August  23,  1853,  aged  106  years.  The 
mother  died  in  January,  1863,  aged  sixty-five 
years.  The  father  was  twice  married.  By 
his  second  marriage  were  seven  children — 
Susannah,  Cynthia  A.,  Alexander  H.,  Jeru- 
sha  A.,  Lydia  A.,  Jacob  and  Charles  W.;  the 
sons  are  deceased.  Mr.  Simmons  entered  the 
army  October  24,  1864,  and  was  assigned  to 
Company  I,  Fortieth  Indiana  Infantry.  He 
joined  his  regiment  at  Columbia,  Tennessee, 
November  25,  the  same  fall.  His  first  skir- 
mish was  at  Spring  Hill,  Tennessee,  and  his 
first  battle  was  at  Franklin;  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  at  Nashville.  His  regi- 
ment and  corps  went  to  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
and  there  went  into  winter  cpiarters.  In  the 
spring  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Victoria, 
Texas,  and  was  discharged  at  Victoria,  Texas, 
October  22,  1865.  Mr.  Simmons’  grandpar- 
ents, John  and  Susannah  Simmons,  were  born 
in  Germany.  His  grandfather  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  he  came  to  America  with  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Wilkinson,  was 
born  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  and  died 
in  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  af  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  years.  His  grandmother,  Jane  (Ander- 
son) Wilkinson,  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Virginia,  and  died  in  Shelby  County,  Ohio, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  The  Wilkin- 
sons were  Irish  and  the  Andersons  English. 
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Her  great-grandfather,  James  Anderson,  was 
born  in  London,  was  married  in  New  Jersey, and 
died  a violent  death  while  he  was  sheriff,  on 
the  way  between  Winchester,  Virginia,  and 
the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains.  He  was  a soldier 
in  the  war  of  the  lievolution.  Mr.  Simmons 
had  three  uncles  that  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Mrs.  Simmons’  paternal  grandparents, 
Conrad  and  Ann  Cline,  were  horn  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmons  have  one 
child,  Jane  Rachel,  born  November  16,1857, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  W.  Roush.  They 
have  reared  a boy,  Alexander  F.  Cline,  since 
he  was  twelve  days  old.  He  is  a son  of  one 
of  Mrs.  Simmons’  brothers,  A.  H.  Cline. 
Mr.  Simmons  had  an  uncle,  John  Simmons, 
who  was  killed  at  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Dear- 
born, Chicago,  during  the  war  of  1812.  His 
family,  consisting  of  wife  and  two  children, 
were  with  him  when  the  attack  was  made. 
He  and  one  of  his  children  were  killed,  while 
his  wife  and  the  other  child  were  taken 
prisoners  and  held  by  the  Indians  six  months 
before  they  were  released. 


•jf|^[HEYNE  PYLE,  a successful  farmer  of 
Je'fifei’son  Township,  and  a representa- 
five  of  one  of  the  early  pioneer  families 
of  Jay  County,  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  December  23,  1826,  a 
son  of  George  P.  and  Ann  (Smith)  Pyle,  the 
father  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  mother  a native  of  Virginia.  They 
immigrated  to  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  in  1832, 
living  there  until  the  spring  of  1838  when 
they  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana.  They 
first  made  their  home  on  section  35,  Greene 
Township,  where  they  lived  in  a rude  log 
cabin  about  one  year.  The  father  was  a poor 
man,  unable  to  buy  land.  In  1840  he  con- 
tracted for  120  acres  on  section  35  of  the 


same  township,  and  during  his  three  or  four 
years  residence  at  this  place  he  made  consid- 
erable improvements.  He  then  exchanged 
this  property  for  eighty  acres  on  section  10, 
Jefferson  Township,  where  the  parents  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  days,  the  father  dying 
May  29,  1859,  aged  sixty  years,  and  the 
mother  July  2,  1863,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil- 
dren— William  living  in  Smith  County,  Kan- 
sas; Nathan  died  in  Jay  County,  in  1880; 
Abel  living  in  Greene  Township;  Cheyne, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Phoebe,  deceased 
wife  of  William  W.  Steed;  Elias,  died  Sep- 
tember 14,  1856;  Eliza  Ann,  deceased  wife  of 
George  Rhodes ; George  P., of  Decatur  County, 
Kansas;  Curtis  died  many  years  ago  aged 
fifteen  years.  Cheyne  Pyle  has  lived  in  Jay 
County  since  his  father  first  settled  here 
nearly  a half  century  ago.  Here  he  was 
reared  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  has 
made  the  principal  avocation  of  his  life.  He 
was  married  February  16,  1851,  to  Miss  Ma- 
tilda A.  Steed,  a native  of  Shenandoah 
County,  Virginia,  born  October  1,  1827,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Frances  Steed,  who 
were  among  the  pioneers  of  Jay  County, 
settling  in  Jefferson  Township  as  early  as 
1837.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pyle  have  had  born  to 
them  fourteen  children — Frances  died  aged 
fifteen  years;  George  P.  died  aged  twenty 
years;  John  lives  in  Jefferson  Township; 
Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Brandenburgh,  a widow, 
now  residing  with  her  parents;  Sarah,  wufe 
of  Willis  Steed  of  Jefferson  Township; 
Lavinia  died  aged  seventeen  years;  Jane, 
wife  of  Jonathan  Green,  of  Jefferson  Town- 
ship; Emeline,  wife  of  David  Brown,  of 
Jefferson  Township;  James  W.  and  Jasper 
N.  at  home;  Munroe  died  in  infancy,  and 
Thomas  J.,  Jesse  R.  and  Cheyne  R.  living 
at  home  with  their  parents.  Most  of  the 
family  are  members  of  the  Disciples  church. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pyle  coininenced  housekeeping 
in  Jefferson  Township  April  15,  1865,  they 
removed  to  their  present  home  on  section  14, 
Jefferson  Township,  this  being  the  first  land 
owned  by  Mr.  Pyle.  His  farm  now  contains 
130  acres  of  well  improved  land  with  good 
residence  and  farm  buildings,  the  buildings 
and  other  improvements  being  his  own  work. 
In  politics  Mr.  Pyle  is  actively  identified 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  has  served 
his  township  as  assessor  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  Mr. 
Pyle  is  fond  of  the  chase,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  coimty  he  annually  secured  many 
trophies  of  his  skill.  In  later  years  he  visits 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  northeastern 
Wisconsin  every  fall,  and  spends  a few  weeks 
deer  hunting,  always  returning  home  im- 
proved in  health,  and  bringing  with  him  evi- 
dences of  his  skill  as  a marksman. 


|AMUEL  E.  WILKINSON,  section  3, 
Pike  Township,  is  a representative  of 
one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Jay 
County.  He  was  born  on  the  homestead  he 
now  owns  and  occupies  March  30,  1840,  his 
parents,  Charles  C.  and  Sarah  W.  (Sayrs) 
Wilkinson,  settling  there  in  November,  1835. 
His  father  entered  160  acres  of  Government 
land,  which  was  covered  with  a dense  growth 
of  timber,  and  from  a point  nine  miles  south 
he  chopped  a road  to  his  new  home.  Eugged 
and  ambitious  he  lived  to  make  a comfortable 
home  and  to  enjoy  it  in  his  old  age.  He 
lived  in  Jay  County  nearly  a half  century, 
his  death  occurring  in  February,  1884.  His 
wife  died  in  February,  1877.  They  had  a 
family  of  seven  children.  The  eldest,  John 
A.,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  now  lives  on  sec- 
tion 5,  Pike  Township.  The  others  were 
born  in  Jay  County.  Elizabeth  died  in  child- 
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hood,  Mrs.  Margaret  McCartney  and  Samuel 
E.  live  in  Pike  Township.  Henry  and  William 
(twins)  are  both  deceased,  the  former  dying 
in  childhood  and  the  latter  aged  thirty- five 
years.  Sylvester  died  in  childhood.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Wilkinson  married 
Rachel  Ashley,  who  still  lives  in  Liber,  and 
to  them  were  born  two  children — Belle  and 
Charles.  Samuel  R.  Wilkinson  was  reared 
in  his  native  township,  where  he  has  always 
made  his  home  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  spent  in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  with  his 
father.  September  23,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  H,  One  Hundredth  Indiana  In- 
fantry. His  first  service  was  in  Tennessee, 
and  afterward  he  was  with  General  Sherman 
in  the  Yicksburg  campaign,  including  all 
the  battles  up  to  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
and  thence  to  the  relief  of  Chattanooga,  and 
the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge;  then  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  and  was  in  the 
campaign  against  Atlanta.  At  the  battle  of 
Jonesboro  he  was  wounded  and  was  sent 
home,  w'here  he  remained  six  months,  four 
months  of  the  time  walking  with  the  aid  of 
crutches.  He  then  rejoined  his  regiment  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  grand  review  at 
Washington.  After  his  discharge  he  re- 
turned to  Jay  County,  where  he  has  since 
lived.  He  now  owns  eighty  acres  of  the  old 
homestead,  to  which  he  has  added  eighty 
acres,  making  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
township.  His  building  improvements  are 
good,  his  fine  large  frame  barn  being  one  of 
the  best  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son was  married  April  21, 1866,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Harriet  Collins.  She 
died  from  the  effects  of  injuries  received  by 
a runaway  team  in  April,  1884.  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson afterward  married  Mrs.  Rines,  widow 
of  Lewis  Rines,  to  whom  she  was  married 
January  25,  1872.  He  was  born  in  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  December  16,  1846,  a 
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son  of  .lunies  and  Mary  liines.  He  died 
June  18, 1883,  leaving  [three  children- — Hazie 
A.,  Joseph  G.  and  James  E.  His  eldest  son, 
Roland,  died  iti  infancy.  He  left  his  widow 
a good  house  on  section  11,  Pike  Township, 
which  she  still  owns. 


B||||ILLIAM  a.  caster,  one  of  the 
P||  enterprising  agriculturists  of  Wayne 
Township,  engaged  in  farming  on 
section  36,  was  born  in  Preble  County,  Ohio, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  July  15,  1839. 
lie  was  but  a child  of  two  years  when  his 
father,  James  Caster,  came  to  Jay  County, 
and  he  was  reared  on  the  old  homestead  in 
AVayneTownship,where  hisfather  still  resides, 
Ids  youth  being  spent  in  assisting  on  the 
farm,  and  attending  the  common  schools  of 
the  township.  lie  enlisted  in  defense  of  the 
old  flag  in  October,  1861,  in  Company  C, 
Seventy-fifth  Ohio  Infantry.  His  first  en- 
gagement was  at  McDowell,  Yirginia,  where 
he  was  wounded  by  a minie  ball  in  the  right 
leg.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  hospital  at 
Franklin,  Pendleton  County,  Yirginia,  where 
he  was  confined  two  months,  and  during  this 
time  yvas  taken  prisoner  but  paroled.  He 
rejoined  the  Union  forces  at  New  Creek  Sta- 
tion, Yirginia,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Cumberland  City,  Maryland,  and  from  there 
to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  Later  he  was  granted 
a furlough,  and  returned  home  for  a time, 
and  subsequently  joined  his  regiment  near 
Alexandria,  Yirginia.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  battles  of  Ohancellorsville  and  Gettys- 
burg, and  at  the  latter  battle  was  again  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  then  taken  to  Richmond, 
was  in  Libby  Prison  twenty-four  hours,  and 
in  Belle  Island  nine  days,  and  after  one 
month’s  imprisonment  he  was  exchanged  and 
boarded  a Government  boat  for  Annapolis, 


Maryland.  His  next  engagement  was  at 
Gainesville,  Florida.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1864.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  in  March,  1868,  to 
Miss  Adelaide  Samantha  Wilder,  of  Jay 
County,  a daughter  of  Lucius  E.  and  Emilie 
(Cook)  Wilder.  Mrs.  Caster  died  in  August, 
1880,  and  Mr.  Caster  was  again  married  May 
9,  1882,  to  Miss  Margaret  Jane  Miller,  a 
daughter  of  William  H.  Miller,  a pioneer  of 
Jay  County.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children,  named — Eva  Almeda,  Charles  Ellis 
and  Harlin  Austin.  As  a farmer  Mr.  Caster 
has  met  with  success  and  is  now  the  owner 
of  120  acres  of  land,  which  is  well  improved 
and  very  productive.  He  has  a comfortable 
log-house,  and  a fine  substantial  barn  36  x 60 
feet  in  size,  and  other  out-buildings  noticeably 
good.  Politically  he  is  a staunch  Republican. 
He  is  an  active,  public  spirited  citizen  of 
Wayne  Township,  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  in  the  county. 


^p[PHRAIM  OYERMIER  has  been  a 
of  Bear  Creek  Township  thirty- 
seven  years.  He  was  born  in  Perry 
County,  Ohio,  February  17,  1826,  son  of 
George  and  Eve  (Hoffman)  Overmier,  the 
former  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
latter  of  Yirginia.  They  were  the  parents  of 
ten  children,  Ephraim  being  the  ninth  child. 
When  he  was  four  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Sandusky  County,  where  he  spent 
his  youth  in  assisting  on  the  farm  and  in  at- 
tending the  subscription  schools  of  those 
days.  He  was  married  in  Jackson  TownshijJ, 
Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Walker,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah 
(Wright)  Walker.  Mrs.  Overmier  was  born 
in  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  at  El- 
bridge,  September  24,  1830,  and  when  she 
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was  fourteen  years  of  age  lier  parents  re- 
moved to  Ohio.  Both  died  in  Jay  County, 
Indiana.  In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Overinier 
removed  to  this  county  with  his  family,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife’s  father.  He  located 
on  the  land  where  he  now  resides,  which  was 
then  covered  with  heavy  timber.  He  has  a 
well  improved  farm,  a good  hewed-log  house 
and  a commodious  barn.  He  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Overinier  are  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren— Sarah  Jane,  Emma  Adaline,  Chauncy 
David,  Clarisa  Ann,  Falora  E.,  Mary  Bosetta, 
Ida  Ellen  and  John  Chester.  Both  are 
worthy  and  consistent  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Mr.  Overinier  is  a Republican 
in  politics.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in 
religious  and  educational  matters,  and  is  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  same.  He  is  genial 
in  disposition  and  his  fair  and  honorable  deal- 
ing has  secured  him  many  friends. 


fOHN  BRANSTETTER,  farmer  and 
stock-raiser,  Penn  Township,  was  born  in 
Barren,  Kentucky,  November  17,  1839, 
a son  of  John  and  Catherine  (A.myx)  Branstet- 
ter,  who  were  natives  of  Virginia.  The 
father  was  a son  of  Michael  Branstetter, 
a native  of  Virginia,  his  father,  Adam 
Branstetter,  being  born  in  New  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, coming  to  America  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was 
a daughter  of  Matthew  Amyx,  a native  of 
Virginia,  whose  father,  James  Amyx,  came 
from  Ireland.  The  parents  of  our  subject 
were  reared  to  maturity  in  Kentucky,  in 
which  State  they  were  married,  and  to  them 
were  born  seven  children  of  whom  six  are 
still  living.  The  parents  passed  the  balance 
of  their  days  on  the  farm  first  settled  on  by 
our  subject’s  paternal  grandfather.  The 


mother  died  aged  thirty-nine  years,  and  the 
father  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
They  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812,  serving  under  General  Harrison  and 
participating  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  In 
politics  he  affiliated  with  the  Whig  party. 
John  Branstetter,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  reared  to  the  avocation  of  a farmer 
on  the  farm  of  his  parents,  and  in  June,  1861, 
he  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  Company 
G,  Second  Regiment  of  Missouri  State  Volun- 
teers, and  led  his  company  in  the  Boonville 
(Missouri]  fight  in  July,  1861,  and  by  his 
own  request,  he  was  transferred  in  October, 
1861, to  Company  K,  Thirteenth  Regimentof 
Kentucky  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  as 
a private.  In  September,  1862,  became 
commander  of  army  scouts  and  detectives. 
Closed  his  military  service  in  October,  1864. 
In  his  youth  he  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion, and  in  1866  began  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  taking  the  theological  course  at  the 
Green  Hill  Seminary,  and  in  1868  was 
ordained  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  his 
first  charge  was  at  Kinmundy,  Illinois,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  was  then  at 
Salem  three  years,  after  which  he  was  two 
years  at  Clay  City,  Illinois.  He  tlien  re- 
turned to  Salem,  where  he  was  in  charge  two 
years,  and  from  there  went  to  Gosport, 
Indiana,  where  he  remained  four  years,  being 
appointed  Presiding  Elder  in  1875.  He  was 
also  at  Indianapolis  for  one  year.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  February  24,  1880,  to 
Mrs.  Maiy  G.  (Bailey)  Icenhower,  a daughter 
of  Lewis  and  Cassie  (Householder)  Bailey, 
natives  of  New  York  State,  and  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Blackford  County,  Indiana. 
They  have  an  adopted  daughter,  Cassie  B. 
Gregory,  who  is  now  a teacher  in  the  graded 
schools.  In  October,  1881,  Mr.  Branstetter 
located  at  Pennville,  Jay  County,  wdiere  he 
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was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until 
November,  1885,  when  he  traded  his  stock  of 
merchandise  for  the  farm  where  he  now 
resides.  Here  he  has  since  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  lias  his 
100  acre  farm  well  improved  and  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  He  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  Master’s  cause,  and  still  offici- 
ates as  a local  elder.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  since  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  belongs  to  Pennville  Lodge, 
No.  212,  of  Pennville,  and  of  Graham  Chapter, 
No.  69,  at  Salem,  Illinois,  and  a life  member 
of  Mother  Lodge  at  Jerusalem. 


||ZRA  MAYNARD,  deceased,  was  born 
in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  June  5, 
1816,  a son  of  Ezra  and  Llannah  May- 
nard, who  had  moved  from  Maryland  to  Ohio 
in  an  early  day.  His  youth  was  passed  in 
Jefferson  County,  and  his  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  schools  of  Canton,  Ohio.  While 
still  a young  man  he  left  his  native  county 
for  Indiana,  locating  west  of  Wheeling  in 
Delaware  County,  where  he  taught  the  first 
school  ever  taught  in  Washington  Township. 
His  parents  had  previously  settled  in  this 
locality,  where  they  continued  to  reside  un- 
til their  death.  In  early  manhood  he  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry;  joined  the  Northern 
Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  in  1845;  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1849,  and  in  1852  he  was  ordained  elder  by 
Bishop  Baker.  His  fields  of  labor  were  at 
Alamo,  Greenfield,  Decatur,  Auburn,  La 
Grange,  Covington,  Warren,  Orland,  Bau- 
bago.  La  Gro  and  Huntington,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  residing  at  Huntington  until  1855, 
when  on  account  of  failing  health  he  was 
placed  upon  the  superannuated  list,  in  which 
relation  he  stood  for  twenty-eight  years.  In 


1856  he  moved  to  Albany,  Indiana,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  continu- 
ing therein  for  twelve  years,  and  by  strict  at- 
tention to  business  and  upright  dealing,  he 
won  and  retained  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  a large  circle  of  people,  besides  amassing 
considerable  wealth.  Soon  after  his  removal 
to  Albany  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  which 
office  he  held  until  1869.  During  all  the 
troublous  times  of  the  war  he  held  his  post, 
faithfully  discharging  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him,  and  his  place  of  business  became 
and  continued  to  be  the  center  of  interest  in 
that  inland  town.  He  held  numerous  offices 
of  trust,  but  not  of  a lucrative  character,  as 
political  ambition  was  a thing  entirely  foreign 
to  his  nature.  General  and  State  elections 
were  held  at  his  place  of  business,  and  under 
his  supervision  during  the  above  stated  period, 
as  the  most  perfect  trust  was  felt  by  men  of 
all  parties  in  his  integrity  and  fidelity.  As 
a business  man  he  was  cautious,  careful  and 
stringently  honest,  and  to  these  traits  his  suc- 
cess is  ascribed.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1852, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Letitia 
English,  a native  of  Columbia  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, a daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Johnson)  English.  The  parents  of  Mrs. 
Maynard  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
father  having  been  born  in  Bucks  County, 
August  24,  1794,  and  the  mother  in  Colum- 
bia County,  April  5,  1798.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  their  native  State,  and  in  1844:  left  for 
Richland  County,  Ohio,  and  two  years  later 
removed  to  Steuben  County,  Indiana,  where 
they  resided  until  1854,  when  they  went  to 
Fillmore  County,  Minnesota,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish having  died  January  4,  1875,  and  Mrs. 
English  in  November,  1868.  Two  children 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard,  of  whom 
one  died  in  infancy,  their  son  Joseph  Ross 
Maynard,  the  sole  surviving  child,  being  now 


twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Diinkirlc,  Indiana.  In  1877  Mr.  May- 
nard removed  with  liis  family  to  Dunkirk, 
Indiana,  wliere  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death,  November  8,  1883,  and  where  his 
widow  still  resides.  After  his  removal  to 
Dunkirk,  being  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  and  about  his  home, 
beautifying  and  adorning  bis  house  and 
grounds.  As  a benevolent  and  public  spirited 
citizen  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors,  as 
even  in  the  closest  retirement  he  was  never 
known  to  pass  by  iinheeded  a call  for  charity  or 
benevolence.  His  health  during  the  last  few 
years  preceding  his  death  was  such  that  he 
was  forced  to  abstain  from  public  enterprises 
or  political  discussions,  but  he  surrounded 
himself  with  books  and  papers  and  kept  pace 
with  the  times.  His  death  caused  universal 
regret  throughout  the  community  in  which 
he  lived.  In  his  political  views  he  was  a 
Republican.  In  his  family  he  was  kind  and 
affectionate;  as  a member  of  the  church  he 
was  faithful,  active  and  liberal.  He  had  none 
of  that  littleness  which  sets  np  individual 
opinion  as  the  standard  for  all  the  world,  but 
walked  humbly  with  his  God,  content  that 
other  men  should  enjoy  the  same  liberty  he 
himself  possessed. 

*(s  i (»)* 


^^[DWARD  BUTLER  KIKENDALL, 
L one  of  the  representative  citizens  of 
Portland,  and  the  oldest  merchant  in 
the  town,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  1818,  his  father,  John  Kikendall, 
being  a native  of  the  same  State,  and  of  Ger- 
man descent.  When  he  was  a boy  his  pa- 
rents removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  a few 
years  later  settled  in  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
coming  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  1838,  the 
family  consisting  of  the  parents  and  two 


children — Edward  B.,  our  subject,  and  Cath- 
erine. An  older  son  came  to  the  county  at  a 
later  date.  Edward  B.  Kikendall  is  the  only 
surviving  member  of  bis  father’s  family.  lie 
was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
Jay  County,  and  here  he  has  since  made  his 
home,  and  has  passed  through  the  different 
phases  of  pioneer  life,  and  has  witnessed  the 
many  wonderful  changes  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Game  of 
all  kinds  was  abundant,  and  the  first  year  he 
came  he  shot  a deer  on  the  city  lot  where 
his  residence  now  stands.  He  made  his 
start  in  life  by  hard  work,  .chopping  wood  for 
25  to  30  cents  per  cord.  The  year  following 
his  arrival  in  the  county,  he  split  6,000  rails, 
for  which  he  received  twenty  bushels  of  corn- 
meal,  and  at  that  time  considered  himself 
well  paid.  His  first  investment  in  real  estate 
was  the  purchase  of  a lot  located  west  of  the 
present  court-honse,  for  which  he  paid  $24, 
earning  the  money  at  labor  at  40  cents  a day. 
A young  man  who  had  come  to  the  county 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  Kikendall  being  in 
need  of  a suit  of  clothes,  and  having  no 
money  to  pay  for  the  same,  our  subject  guar- 
anteed to  pay  for  them.  After  getting  his 
new  suit  the  young  man  disappeared,  and 
Mr.  Kikendall  having  guaranteed  the  pay- 
ment, and  having  no  money,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  lot  to  meet  the  payment.  Mr. 
Kikendall  was  then  variously  employed  until 
1848,  when  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Fi-ank 
Hawley,  engaged  in  business  with  a combined 
capital  of  $300,  commencing  on  a small 
scale  in  a log  house  on  Water  street.  About 
four  years  after  beginning  business,  our  sub- 
ject bought  out  his  partner’s  interest,  and  has 
since  established  an  excellent  trade,  his  busi- 
ness experience  in  Portland  covering  a period 
of  about  forty  years.  Commencing  life  with 
no  capital,  but  good  health  and  a determina- 
tion to  succeed  he  has,  by  persevering  in- 
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dustrv  and  good  business  inanageinent,  be- 
conie  one  of  Portland’s  wealthiest  and  most 
enterprising  citizens,  and  has  done  much  to- 
ward building  up  the  town.  Mr.  Kikendall 
was  married  in  J une,  1855,  to  Miss  Mary 
Jane  ^Miller,  a daughter  of  "William  Miller,  j 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  J ay  County.  They 
have  seven  children,  six  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. One  son  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Kiken- 
dall has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  ^lasonic  lodge  at  Portland. 


«EOKGE  AV.  FAKHEK  resides  on  section 
4,  Pike  Township,  his  fine  property  con- 
sisting of  160  acres  having  been  pur-  ! 
chased  by  him  in  1881.  Since  locating  there 
in  1881  he  has  erected  a fine  two-sfory  resi- 
dence, 35x50  feet,  which  was  built  with  a 
view  to  comfort  and  convenience,  and  his 
other  building  improvements  as  a whole  are 
not  excelled  if  equalled  in  Pike  Township. 
Mr.  Earber  was  born  in  Pike  Township,  Jay 
County,  November  18,  1848,  a son  of  Lewis 
S.  and  Martha  (Clark)  Earber,  the  father  of 
our  subject  coming  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
with  his  father,  Daniel  Earber,  in  1884. 
Ifaniel  Earber  entered  160  acres  of  land  at 
College  Corners,  in  AVayne  Township,  which 
he  improved  and  made  into  a good  home,  re- 
siding there  many  years,  becoming  widely 
known  and  universally  respected,  lie  was 
prominent  among  the  old  jaoneers  of  Jay 
County,  and  did  much  toward  advancing  the 
interests  of  his  township  or  county.  He  was 
the  first  postmaster  of  Jay  County,  holding 
the  office  at  his  house  at  College  Corners. 
He  died  many  years  ago  while  on  a visit  in 
Ohio.  Lewis  S.  Earber,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  assisted  in  the  organization  of  this 
county,  and  was  the  first  assessor  of  the 
county.  He  has  given  forty  years  of  his  life 


to  the  cause  of  Christianity  as  a minister  in 
the  United  Brethren  church.  In  1878  he 
removed  to  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana,  where 
he  still  makes  his  home.  He  had  a large 
family,  of  whom  the  following  reached  ma- 
turity— Mrs.  Hannah  Bricker,  Benjamin  L. 
(died  in  the  service  of  his  country  during  the 
late  war),  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Ryan,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Crawford,  Curtis  C.,  George  AA’^.,  Mrs. 
Martha  C.  McCreary,  Augustus,  Susannah  E. 
(died  in  childhood),  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Harter, 
David  and  Markwood.  George  AA’^.  Earber, 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  began  life  for 
himself  possessed  of  good  education  and  good 
habits,  coupled  with  ambition  and  a determi- 
nation to  succeed.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
he  has  been  engaged  in  dealing  in  sewing- 
machines,  devoting  his  profits  to  the  purchase 
of  real  estate  and  improving  his  lands,  and 
he  now  owns  beside  his  homestead  nearly  100 
acres  of  well  improved  land  located  on  section 
6,  Pike  Township.  July  27,  1873,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Finch, 
who  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Indiana, 
Alarch  26,  1855,  a daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Finch.  Six  children  have  been  born  to 
this  union — Sanih  M.,  Lewis  AAT.,  Thomas  H., 
Benjamin  C.  (died  aged  twenty  months), 
Grover,  and  an  infant  daughter  yet  unnamed. 


*?^^ILLIAM  RxAYK,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  and 
now  deceased,  was  born  in  Maryland, 
in  1789,  and  when  a young  man  removed  to 
Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  where  he  married 
j Miss  Timmons.  To  this  union  were  born 
: ten  children — John,  Nancy,  Matilda,  AVilliam, 

; Edward,  Lovisa,  Cyrus,  Ellen,  Joseph  and 
; Elizabeth.  His  second  wife  was  Jemima  Crabb, 

I of  Pickaway  County,  and  they  had  six  chil- 
I clren — John,  Alexander,  Fletcher,  Gilley, 
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Martha  and  Wliitiugton.  The  family  came 
to  Jay  County  in  1852,  coming  by  horse 
team  and  wagon.  They  located  upon  the 
farm  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Alexander, 
having  purchased  it  of  John  Golf,  who  had 
huilt  the  house,  at  that  time  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  township.  About  fifty  acres 
of  the  land  had  heen  cultivated.  Here  Mr. 
Kayn  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1872;  his  wife  survived  but  a short  time. 
He  was  a worthy  and  consistent  member  of 
the  United  Brethren  church,  and  greatly  es- 
teemed by  all. 



BpiLLIAM  H.  McLaughlin,  resid- 

II  ing  on  section  16,  Greene  Township, 
is  a representative  of  one  of  the  old 
pioneer  families  of  Jay  County,  his  parents, 
John  and  Barbara  (Spillman)  McLaughlin, 
settling  in  Madison  Township,  Jay  County, 
when  our  subject  was  but  two  years  old.  He 
was  born  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  May  19, 
1831,  and  was  reared  in  Indiana  amid  scenes 
incident  to  pioneer  life.  At  that  early  day 
the  county  had  not  been  organized,  and  but 
few  people  lived  within  its  present  borders, 
and  then  there  were  no  roads,  mills,  markets 
nor  schools.  In  the  spring  of  1834  the  par- 
ents removed  to  St.  Joseph  County,  and  two 
years  later  to  Kosciusko  County,  where  they 
lived  until  1837,  when  they  returned  to  Jay 
County,  and  made  a permanent  home  in  Mad- 
ison Township,  a half  mile  east  of  Lancaster, 
where  the  father  improved  a large  farm.  The 
father  was  a native  of  Bath  County,  Virginia, 
born  in  1799,  a son  of  Hugh  McLaiighlin, 
who  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  He 
grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  county,  and 
subsequently  settled  in  Meigs  Coiinty,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  married,  his  wife  also  being  a 
native  of  Virginia,  born  in  Randolph  County. 


They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children — : 
Jane,  widow  of  Jonas  Harter,  resides  in  Ne- 
braska; Elizabeth,  married  Nathan  IVorten, 
and  both  died  in  Madison  Township;  Hugh; 
IVilliam  II.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  April,  1829;  John  S.,  living  in  Noble 
Township,  was  horn  in  Madison  Town- 
ship, and  is  the  oldest  person  living  in  Jay 
' County  who  was  born  within  its  borders; 

: Francis  M.,  ex-connty  recoi-der,  is  a resident 
, of  Portland ; Fidelia  Ann  is  the  widow  of 
' Alexander  Hutchins;  Rebecca,  wife  of  IVill- 
I iam  Stretchberry,  of  Wood  County,  Ohio; 

I Hannah  died  in  infancy;  Wiley  S.  was  a 
! member  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana  Cavalry  in 
I the  late  war,  and  was  killed  in  battle  at 
i Franklin,  Tennessee,  in  December,  1864; 
Henry  died  in  his  third  year.  The  father 
died  in  Madison  Tovmship,  March  16,  1860. 
Although  a native  of  a slave  State,  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  and  in 
fact  his  leaving  Virginia  was  hastened  by  his 
befriending  a slave.  He  was  an  Abolitionist 
I before  the  Republican  party  was  organized, 
i He  was  a man  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity,  ’ 
! and  was  widely  known  and  respected.  He 
was  always  charitable  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
genei’ous  almost  to  a fault.  He  never  attained 
riches,  but  always  had  plenty,  and  owned  a 
good  property.  His  widow  survived  until 
January  20,  1874,  dying  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  years.  William  H.  McLaughlin,  whose 
name  heads  this  sketch,  was  reared  under  the 
home  roof  until  September,  1861,  when  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  Fortieth  Ohio  In- 
fantry. His  first  brigade  commander  was 
James  A.  Garfield,  and  his  first  battle  was 
Garfield’s  first  battle,  that  of  Prestonburgh, 
Kentucky,  at  which  battle  the  rebel  General, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  was  used  up  for  the  war. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  also  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Chickamauga,  when  the  brigade  lost 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  entire  number. 
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During  the  four  inontlis  campaign  against 
the  rebel  army  our  subject  was  almost  daily 
under  tire,  and  was  in  all  or  almost  all  the 
important  engagements  from  Resaca  to  Jones- 
boro. On  account  of  the  e.xpiration  of  his 
term  of  service  he  left  the  army  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Atlanta,  being  honorably  dis- 
charged in  September,  1804,  with  the  rank  of 
Sergeant,  lie  was  a brave  and  gallant  soldier, 
and  although  only  holding  the  position  of 
Sergeant,  he  became  one  of  the  regiment’s 
best  known  men,  being  always  ready  for  duty, 
and  cheerfully  enduring  all  hardships.  lie 
was  married  July  16, 1865,  to  Miss  Catherine 
Caster,  a daughter  of  James  Caster,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  IVayne  Township,  where 
he  yet  makes  his  home.  Mrs.  McLaughlin 
died  February  4,  1879,  in  her  thirty-second 
year,  leaving  two  children — Hattie  E.  and 
Rebecca  J.  Hattie  was  born  February  2 
1866,  and  July  30,  1883,  was  married  to  R. 
C.  Barnett,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children — 4Villiam  A.,  who  was  born  May  25, 
1884,  and  James  M.,  born  October  21,  1885. 
The  youngest  daughter,  Rebecca  J.,  was  born 
December  12,  1868.  In  politics  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin is  a Republican,  and  one  of  Jay 
County’s  leading  citizens.  He  was  land  ap- 
praiser in  1875,  held  the  office  of  assessor  in 
1875-'76,  and  in  1880  was  census  enumerator. 
He  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
old  soldiers,  and  is  commander  of  Stephen 
J.  Bailey  Post,  Xo.  164,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Portland. 


J^^ILLIAM  Z.  JEHKIHS,  merchant, 
Wlwt  JP^nnville,  and  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Penn  Township,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1828,  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Z.  and  Abigail  G.  (Bed- 
ford) Jenkins,  who  were  also  natives  of  Phila- 
delphia. David  Jenkins,  the  grandfather  of 


our  subject,  was  a native  of  M’^ales,  coming  to 
America  with  his  brother  at  an  early  day. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  was  of  English  and 
Irish  descent.  Her  father  was  a native  of 
England.  Henry  Jenkins  was  reared  in  his 
native  city,  and  followed  the  avocation  of  a 
carpenter.  He  was  married  in  1827  to  Abi- 
gail G.  Bedford,  and  to  them  were  born  eight 
children,  three  still  living.  In  1830  they 
immigrated  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  crossing  the 
mountains  in  a wagon.  On  arriving  at  his 
destination  he  posted  notices  for  the  Odd 
Fellows  in  that  locality  to  meet  him,  to  which 
about  seven  responded,  and  they  established 
the  first  lodge  of  that  order  west  of  the  x411e- 
gheny  Mountains.  After  living  there  a short 
time  the  father  removed  with  his  family  to 
Springboro,  Ohio,  where  he  followed  his  trade 
until  1836,  when  with  his  wife,  five  children 
and  his  mother,  he  came  to  Jay  County,  In- 
diana, making  the  journey  by  team,  and  set- 
tled in  Penn  Township,  near  the  center  of 
the  present  village  of  Camden,  Mr.  Jenkins 
assisting  to  build  the  first  cabin  in  that  village. 
The  now  thriving  little  village  was  then  a 
dense  wilderness.  Henry  Jenkins  brought 
with  him  to  the  county  a stock  of  general 
merchandise,  and  opened  the  first  store  in  the 
village  of  Camden,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
merchants  of  the  county.  He  followed  this 
business  three  years,  and  during  this  time  he 
erected  a saw-mill,  which  proved  a disastrous 
enterprise.  He  then  followed  farming  for  a 
time,  after  which  he  lived  in  Portland  about 
three  years.  He  then  settled  in  Knox  Town- 
ship, where  he  followed  farming  until  he  re- 
moved to  Camden  in  1865,  wffiere  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  "While  living  in 
Knox  Township  he  served  as  a magistrate  for 
sixteen  years,  and  for  seventeen  years  was 
postmaster  at  Camden.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  order  until  his  death.  In 
politics  he  was  in  early  life  a "WTiig,  but 
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aftei’ward  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Two  of  bis  sons,  Thomas  B.  and 
Barton,  were  soldiers  in  tlie  late  war,  the 
former  serving  three  years  in  the  Eighty- 
fourth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  the  latter  a 
member  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry, 
serving  live  years.  Henry  Jenkins  died  De- 
cember 9,  1882,  aged  eighty  years,  and  his 
wife  died  in  March  of  the  same  year  aged 
eighty-one  years.  Both  were  active  and  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Mrs.  Henry  Jenkins  was  formerly 
a member  of  the  Friends  society.  William 
Z.  Jenkins,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
was  a lad  of  eight  years  when  brought  by  his 
parents  to  Jay  County.  Here  he  was  reared, 
his  youth  being  spent  in  assisting  his  father 
in  the  store,  and  in  attending  the  early  sub- 
scription schools,  where  he  received  a limited 
education.  He  remained  with  his  parents 
until  twenty  years  of  age,  after  which  he 
worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade  for  four  years. 
He  then  purchased  forty  acres  of  unimproved 
land  in  Knox  Township  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  was  married  in  July,  1850,  to  Miss 
Frances  Jane  Ransom,  a daughter  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  (Anderson)  Ransom,  who  came 
from  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  to  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  among  the  first  settlers. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  died  July  17,  1853,  leaving  one 
child,  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of 
William  Hyde.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Mr.  Jenkins  sold  his  farm,  and  engaged  as  a 
dealer  in  stock,  which  proved  a profitable 
undertaking,  and  he  soon  was  the  owner  of  a 
quarter  section  of  land.  In  November,  1853, 
he  w'ent  to  San  Jose,  California,  where  he 
followed  farming  for  one  year,  after  which  he 
was  engaged  in  mining  for  six  months,  when 
he  met  with  a serious  accident  by  the  discharge 
of  powder  while  blasting,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  and  for  eighteen 
months  he  remained  in  San  Francisco  trying 


to  have  his  eyesight  restored  but  without  suc- 
cess. While  in  San  I'rancisco  he  was  en- 
gaged in  selling  fruits,  and  was  said  to  be  the 
only  blind  man  there  who  was  earning  his 
own  living.  He  then  returned  to  Knox 
Township,  Jay  County,  and  after  his  return 
he  went  to  the  blind  asylum  in  Indiana, 
where  he  learned  broom-making  and  willow- 
work,  which  he  followed  about  five  years,  after 
which  he  sold  books  for  a while.  In  1867  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  which  he 
has  since  followed  with  success.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins was  married  a second  time  in  June, 
1874,  to  Miss  Sarah  Stults,  a daughter  of 
John  and  Susannah  Stults,  early  settlers  of 
Jay  County,  coming  from  Ohio  in  the  spring 
of  1836.  In  politics  Mr.  Jenkins  affiliates 
with  the  Republican  party. 


his  birth  being  July  25,  1833.  His  father, 
William  Buirley,  was  a native  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  reared  and 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kizer.  They  sub- 
sequently moved  to  Ohio,  both  parents  dying 
in  Shelby  Cmrnty,  at  an  advanced  age.  They 
reared  a family  of  eight  children  to  maturity, 
of  whom  five  sons  are  yet  living.  Two 
daughters  and  one  son  are  deceased.  Miller 
Buirley  has  followed  farming  and  carpenter- 
ing all  his  life,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  his 
farm  on  section  4,  Wayne  Township,  which 
contains  eighty  acres  of  choice  land.  He 
has  been  a resident  of  Jay  County  since  the 
spring  of  1861,  and  since  the  year  1866  has 
resided  on  his  present  farm.  He  was  married 
in  Piqua,  Miami  County,  Ohio,  July  1,  1855, 
to  Miss  Mary  Conner,  a daughter  of  James 
and  Anna  (Putterbaugh)  Conner,  natives  of 
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Pennsylvania,  the  father  of  Irish  descent,  and 
the  mother  of  German  ancestry.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Conner  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Miami  County,  Ohio,  when  Mrs.  Buirley  was 
about  sixteen  years  old.  Mr.  Conner  died  in 
Shelby  County,  Ohio,  in  1879,  after  which 
Mrs.  Conner  lived  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Buirley,  until  her  death.  Mrs.  Buirley  was 
the  eldest  of  nine  children,  and  of  these  only 
four  are  living — Mrs.  Buirley;  Mrs.  Bebecca 
Nash,  of  Portlajid;  George,  and  Clara,  the 
youngest  who  is  also  living  at  Portland.  Of 
the  nine  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buir- 
ley  eight  are  living — James  W.,  Francis  M., 
Annie  J.,  Amanda  E.,  Samuel  M.,  Mary  II., 
Sarah  E.,  and  Clara  E.  Alfred  A.,  the  young- 
est son,  died  in  his  eighteenth  year. 


p^ENRY  KARNS,  one  of  Jackson  Town- 
j^l  ship’s  enterprising  citizens,  and  a son  ot 
Henry  Karns,  Sr.,  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
September  1,  1842.  He  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm,hisyouth  being  spent  in  helping  his 
father  with  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  attending 
the  common  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  where 
he  received  a fair  education.  He  enlisted  in 
defense  of  his  country  October  22,  1864,  in 
Company  C,  Twenty-third  Indiana  Infantry, 
and  was  with  General  Sherman  on  his  march 
to  the  sea.  He  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged,  and 
returned  to  his  home  in  Jay  County,  where 
he  has  since  followed  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  is  now  living  on  a fine  farm  of  eighty 
acres,  where  he  has  a comfortable  house,  a 
good,  substantial  barn,  40  x 60  feet,  and  other 
improvements.  His  farm  is  divided  into 
different  fields  for  his  stock  and  grain,  and 
the  entire  surroundings  show  the  owner  to  be 
a thorough,  practical  farmer.  Mr.  Karns 


was  married  February  24,  1881,  to  Miss 
Nancy  Ellen  Leigh,  a native  of  Ohio,  who 
died  July  12,  1881.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Tucker, 
lives  with  him,  taking  care  of  his  home.  She 
is  the  widow  of  I.  D.  Tucker,  who  died  in 
1876.  She  has  two  children  named  Emma 
E.  and  Otis  A.  Politically  Mr.  Karns  is  a 
Republican,  being  a strong  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  that  party. 


J’SRAEL  MACKLIN,  farmer,  section  2, 
|n  Bear  Creek  Township,  was  born  in  Fair- 
field  County,  Ohio,  April  30,  1837,  son  of 
Jacob  Macklin.  The  family  came  to  Jay 
Coiinty  in  1838,  and  located  on  section  1, 
Bear  Creek  Township,  in  the  wild,  imbroken 
forest.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  the  farm 
and  received  a limited  education  in  the  pio- 
neer subscription  schools.  September  15, 
1861,  he  married  Miss  Lucretia  Ann  Rogers, 
born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  February  27, 
1841,  and  daughter  of  Byron  C.  and  Alletta 
(Billis)  Rogers.  She  came  to  Jay  County  in 
1860.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Macklin  lo- 
cated on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides, 
which  was  partly  improved.  During  the  late 
war  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Twenty-third 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  While  in  the  service  he  con- 
tracted a disease  from  which  he  has  never  re- 
covered. His  first  purchase  of  land  was  sixty- 
eiffht  acres.  He  has  since  added  to  that 

o 

amount  until  he  now  owns  380  acres  of  Jay 
County’s  best  soil.  He  has  a good  story  and 
a half  residence,  built  in  modern  style  and 
well  furnished.  His  barn  is  36  x 60  feet,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  barns  in  the  county.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Macklin  have  six  children — Martha 
Elizabeth,  Susan  Lucinda,  Dora  Alletta  Jane, 
Ada  May,  Roger  Culver  and  Jacob  Israel. 
In  politics  Mr.  Macklin  is  a Democrat.  He 
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never  asked  for  office,  but  the  citizens  of  his 
district  saw  fit  to  elect  him  supervisor  several 
terms.  Himself  and  wife  and  four  of  their 
children  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testant church,  of  which  he  has  held  all  the 
official  offices,  and  he  has  been  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  annual  conference  several  times. 
He  is  a member  of  John  P.  Porter  Post,  Ho. 
82,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Geneva,  Adams  County. 


j^ENRY  STONER,  farmer,  section  17, 
Madison  Township,  was  born  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  April  19,  1810.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  that  county,  and  he 
was  married  there  October  9,  1830,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Loy,  who  was  born  near  Middle- 
town,  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  July  8, 
1811.  She  was  reared  and  married  in  Preble 
County.  Her  father,  Peter  Loy,  w^as  born  in 
Maryland  and  died  in  Madison  Township,  this 
county.  Her  mother,  Catherine  (Temple) 
Loy,  was  also  born  in  Maryland.  The  par- 
ents were  married  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  when 
they  moved  to  Preble  County,  Ohio,  near 
West  Alexandria,  where  they  lived  until  they 
came  to  this  county,  in  1830.  Their  children 
were  Michael,  Elizabeth,  Jacob,  Adam,  Sam- 
uel, John,  Mary  A.,  Margaret,  Henry  and 
Catharine.  All  came  to  this  county  except 
Mrs.  Stoner,  Jacob  and  Michael.  Her  moth- 
er died  in  this  county  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  Mr.  Stoner’s  father,  Benjamin 
Stoner,  was  born  in  Maryland  December  1, 
1766,  and  died  in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  in 
January,  1821.  His  mother,  Keziah  (Morris) 
Stoner,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1781.  They 
were  married  in  their  native  State  and  re- 
moved to  Preble  County  in  1804,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days.  They 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children — John, 


Lewis,  Charlotte,  Nancy,  Henry,  Betsy, 
Frederick,  Mary  J.  and  Barbara.  All  are  de- 
ceased except  Henry  and  Barbara.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stoner  have  had  ten  children — Mary 
Magdalene,  born  March  17,  1835,  died  April 
24,  1860;  David,  born  July  9,  1836;  Jacob, 
born  October  9,  1838;  Catherine,  born  No- 
vember 23, 1840,  died  March  5, 1846;  Lewis, 
born  June  1,  1844;  Francis  H.,  born  Novem- 
ber 2,  1846;  Amanda  E.,  born  November 
17,  1848,  and  three  unnamed  died  in  in- 
fancy in  Preble  County.  Mr.  Stoner  was  a 
great  hunter  and  an  excellent  marksman. 
His  ax  and  gun  made  him  a good  living  in 
the  early  day.  He  removed  to  this  county  in 
1849,  locating  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies 
and  owns.  He  huilt  a hewed-log  cabin, 
which  is  still  standing  south  of  his  present 
house  and  is  occupied  as  a store-room.  His 
milling  was  done  at  Richmond  and  Green- 
ville, although  there  was  a horse-mill  near, 
that  was  owned  and  operated  by  Jesse  Eblin, 
but  the  work  was  unsatisfactory.  He  came 
with  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  his  land  and 
that  was  all.  He  now  has  156  acres  of  land 
on  section  17,  and  also  eighty-live  acres  of 
well  improved  land  on  section  7.  Mrs. 
Stoner’s  maternal  grandparents,  Michael  and 
Margaret  (Helfner)  Temple,  were  born  in 
Maryland  and  died  near  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Her  paternal  grandparents,  Adam  and  Bar- 
bara Loy,  were  also  born  in  Maryland,  and 
both  died  in  Preble  County,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Stoner’s  first  tax  after  coming  to  this  county 
was  $18.  His  taxes  in  1886  were  $137.65. 


OUIS  J.  BRUNER,  the  military  claim 
attorney  of  Portland,  established  his 
business  in  December,  1884,  and  is  the 
only  exclusive  military  claim  attorney  the  town 
has  had.  Before  engaging  in  this  business 
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work  in  his  line  had  been  done  by  the  attor- 
neys of  tlie  place.  Mr.  Bruner  is  very  suc- 
cessful in  pressing  the  claims  of  the  old 
soldiers,  and  in  1886,  including  arrearages  he 
recovered  about  200  pensions.  Mr.  Bruner 
is  a native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, October  6,  1838,  his  father,  Elias  Bruner, 
being  one  of  the  tirst  pioneers  of  Monroe 
County,  where  he  located  as  early  as  1819. 
Elias  Bruner  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  early  childhood  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Virginia,  thence  to  East  Tennes- 
see, coming  to  Indiana  when  a young  man. 
He  was  a local  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  For  his  wife  he  married 
Jency  Tyrant,  who  died  at  the  birth  of  our 
subject.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  of  the  sons  but  Louis, 
who  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  becoming 
Methodist  ministers,  four  of  whom  are  still 
living.  In  1852  Elias  Bruner  removed  with 
his  family  to  Texas,  where  he  lived  until 

1869.  Then  moved  to  Arkansas  and  died  in 

1870.  Louis  J.  Bruner,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  reared  in  his  native  county,  and 
in  his  youth  had  common  school  and  collegiate 
advantages,  being  a student  at  Indiana  Asbury 
University  for  three  years.  In  1862  he  en- 
listed in  Company  II,  Fifth  Indiana  Cavalry, 
in  which  he  served  three  years,  and  had 
previously  served  a short  time  in  Company 
E,  Seventy-sixth  Indiana  Infantry.  He  was  a 
gallant  and  faithful  soldier,  and  was  constant- 
ly witli  his  regiment,  participating  in  all  its 
operations.  The  regiment  of  which  Mr. 
Bruner  was  a member,  did  very  effective 
service  during  the  war,  almost  constantly 
marching  and  fighting,  principally  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 
It  participated  in  twenty-two  battles,  and 
every  day  during  the  month  of  June,  1864,  it 
was  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  enemy. 


During  its  term  of  service  it  marched  2,400 
miles,  and  was  transported  by  water  1,000. 
It  captured  640  prisoners.  Thirty-four  mem- 
bers of  this  regiment  were  killed  in  battle, 
thirteen  died  from  wounds,  115  died  in  rebel 
prisons,  seventy-four  died  in  hospital,  seventy- 
two  were  wounded  in  action,  497  were  taken 
pi’isoners  by  the  enemy,  officers  killed,  one, 
and  officers  wounded,  seventeen,  the  total 
casualties  of  the  regiment  being  829.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Bruner  returned  to 
Indiana,  and  engaged  in  teaching  school, 
which  he  successfully  followed  until  1883. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  came  to  Port- 
land, and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business, 
which  he  followed  until  December,  1884, 
when  he  established  his  present  business. 
Mr.  Bruner,  in  his  political  views  is  a Repub- 
lican. He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  a comrade  of  the  Grand  Army 
Post  at  Portland. 


SERNANDO  H.  LACEY,  an  enterpris- 
ing citizen  of  Jay  County,  engaged  in 
^ farming  and  dealing  in  stock  in  Jeffer- 
son Townsliip,  is  a native  of  Indiana,  born 
iu  Wayne  County,  January  9,  1846,  a son  of 
John  and  Ann  Eliza  (Pennick)  Lacey.  John 
Lacey,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a son  of 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Wayne  County, 
and  in  that  county  he  was  reared  and  married 
to  Ann  Eliza  Pennick,  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana.  Her  parents  were  among 
the  early  pioneers  of  Jay  County,  and  helped 
clear  the  ground  where  Portland  now  stands. 
John  Lacey  died  in  Wayne  County  in  1848, 
and  his  widow  subsequently  married  William 
Pearson.  In  1854  the  family  came  to  Jay 
County  and  settled  on  a tract  of  eighty  acres 
in  Jefferson  Township  which  had  been  bought 
by  Mr.  Pearson  the  year  previous,  the  land 
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at  that  time  being  nearly  all  covered  with 
timber.  Mr.  Pearson  is  yet  a resident  of 
Jefferson  Township.  Fernando  H.  Lacey  was 
hnt  eight  years  old  when  the  family  came  to  , 
Jay  County,  and  here  he  grew  to  manhood,  j 
lie  commenced  working  for  himself  when 
seventeen  years  old,  farming  a part  of  his 
stepfather’s  land,  receiving  a third  of  the 
crop.  Ke  was  thus  employed  until  reaching 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  after  which  he 
was  variously  employed  until  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  working  out  b}"  the  month 
at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do.  During  the 
last  year  he  was  also  engaged  in  buying  and 
trading  in  village  lots  in  connection  with  his 
other  work,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  he 
had  saved  enough  to  buy  a tract  of  120  acres 
of  land  on  section  27,  Jefferson  Township. 
His  land  was  heavily  covered  with  timber,  and 
the  first  year  he  spent  in  clearing  it,  he  lived 
with  his  step-father.  He  was  then  married, 
November  30,  1872,  to  Miss  Sarah  Post,  a 
daughter  of  William  Post,  of  Jay  County. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to 
his  land,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  June,  1875,  when  he  returned  to 
the  home  of  his  stepfather.  About  two  years 
later  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Ann 
Whaley,  a native  of  Jay  County,  and  a 
daughter  of  Levi  Whaley,  of  Jay  County, 
her  mother  being  deceased.  Two  children 
were  born  to  this  union — Luella  and  Laura. 
Mr.  Lacey  had  two  children  by  his  first  mar- 
riage of  whom  one  died  in  infancy.  A son, 
Oliver  E.,  is  still  living.  After  his  second 
marriage,  Mr.  Lacey  again  returned  to  his 
farm,  where  he  lived  until  settling  on  his 
present  farm  on  section  22,  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, in  December,  1881.  Mr.  Lacey  is 
classed  among  the  self  made  men  of  the 
county,  having  begun  life  a poor  boy,  and  by 
his  indomitable  energy  and  good  management 
became  one  of  the  leading  property  holders 


of  Jay  County.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  160 
acres  where  he  resides,  another  farm  of  174 
acres,  a farm  of  109  acres  north  of  Mount 
i Pleasant,  a third  interest  in  a tract  of  eighty 
j acres,  the  above  located  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, and  forty  acres  in  Greene  Township, 
making  in  all  510  acres,  beside  which  he  has 
town  pi’operty  in  Geneva.  Politically  Mr. 
Lacey  is  a Republican.  He  is  a member  of 
Sugar  Grove  United  Prethren  churcb,  and  is 
class  leader  in  the  conj^regation. 

O O 



BENJAMIN  L.  WEPER,  section  33, 
Township,  was  born  in  Catta- 
raugus  County,  New  York,  March  19, 
1845.  Ilis  father,  Penjamin  P.  Weber,  was 
born  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1811,  and  was  married  in  his  na- 
tive county,  August  13,  1835,  to  Julia  Ann 
Lowe,  who  w’as  born  in  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  March  28,  1813,  and  removed 
with  her  parents  to  New  Yoi'k  when  a child. 
Soon  after  their  marriage  they  moved  to  Cat- 
taraugus County,  where  Mr.  Weber  died  in 
1848.  In  1853  Mrs.  Weber  moved  to  Liber, 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  that  her  children  might 
have  the  advantage  of  attending  Liber  Col- 
lege, with  which  her  father,  Jonathan  Lowe, 
was  prominently  connected.  She  had  three 
children — Harriet  A.,  who  is  now  the  wife 
of  Elihn  Yotaw,  of  Geneva,  Ohio;  Theresa 
R.,  who  married  Thomas  Posworth,  and  died 
in  1881,  and  Penjamin  L.  Mrs.  Weber  still 
lives  at  Liber.  Penjamin  L.  Weber  was  reared 
from  his  eighth  j^ear  in  Liber,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  college  of  that  place.  He  was 
connected  with  the  college  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  existence  either  as  student,  clerk, 
librarian  or  trustee.  Mr.  Weber  has  a good 
farm  of  fifty  acres  on  the  west  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  33.  He  married 
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Mary  Wells,  daughter  of  Jonathan  R.  AVells, 
an  early  settler  of  Jay  County.  They  have 
two  children — Elizabeth  li.  and  Annie  May. 
Mrs.  AVeber’s  father  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  there  married  to  Sarah  Men- 
denhall, and  afterward  moved  to  Ohio  and 
thence  to  Indiana,  living  a short  time  in 
Randolph  County,  and  then  locating  perma- 
nently in  Jay  County,  in  Jefferson  Township, 
where  he  improved  a farm,  whicli  he  after- 
ward sold  and  moved  to  Liber,  where  he  and 
his  wife  both  died.  They  had  a family  of 
nine  children,  three  sons  and  six  daughters, 
hut  four  are  living — Mrs.  Margaret  Mills,  of 
Missouri;  Mrs.  Melissa  Paris,  of  Penn  Town- 
ship; Mrs.  Mary  J.  AVeber,  and  Mrs.  Annie 
La  Follette,  of  Portland. 



ILLIAM  HAMMONS,  who  resides 
on  section  9,  Pike  Township,  has 
been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Jay  County  since  1852,  atid  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  his  township.  He  was 
horn  in  Old  Virginia,  November  23,  1829,  a 
son  of  Robert  M.  and  Harriet  D.  (Scott) 
Hammons,  and  from  his  sixth  year  was  reared 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  parents  lived  in 
Ohio  until  their  death,  the  father  dying  in  the 
year  1852,  and  the  mother  in  1855.  In  1856 
AVilliam  Hammons  returned  to  his  old  home 
in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  to  care  for  the 
younger  merid^ers  of  his  father’s  family,  and 
on  his  return  today  County,  in  1860,  he  was 
accompanied  by  two  sisters,  Harriet  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  his  brother,  James  E.,  his  sisters 
being  now  deceased,  and  his  brother  living  in 
Portland.  One  sister,  Mrs.  Susan  Anderson, 
a widow,  lives  at  Ridgeville;  another  sister, 
Mrs.  Mary  Riegle,  is  a resident  of  Jackson 
County,  Ohio;  his  brother,  Benjamin  W., 
lives  in  Young  County,  Texas  ;Robert  T., 


another  brother,  resides  in  Oreene  Town- 
ship, Jay  County;  one  brother,  Joseph,  died 
in  Ohio,  and  a sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stifiler, 
died  in  Missouri.  AVilliam  Hammons,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  J.  Broughman,  July  2,  1861, 
who  was  born  in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  but 
reared  in  Jay  County,  her  parents,  George 
and  Delilah  Broughman,  being  early  settlers 
of  Pike  Township,  where  they  lived  until  the 
year  1880,  when  they  moved  to  Michigan.  Of 
the  ten  children  born  to  this  union  eight  still 
survive— Adella,  wife  of  Ernest  AVatson,  of 
Portland;  AYinona,  wife  of  John  D.  McDon- 
ald, of  Blaine,  and  George  AV.  F.,  Charlie 
B.,  Cora  E.,  James  S.,  Ella  P.  and  John  R. 
living  at  home.  Ada  L.,  the  eldest  child,  died 
in  infancy,  and  the  youngest,  Oscar  G.,  died 
in  his  fourth  year.  Mr.  Hammons  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  enlisting 
in  August,  1864,  in  Company  F,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fortieth  Indiana  Infantry.  He 
served  in  Tennessee  in  the  Twenty-third  Corps 
under  General  Schofield,  and  joined  Sher- 
man’s army  at  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina. 
He  received  his  discharge  in  July,  1865,  when 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  Pike  Township, 
where  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  agri- 
cultural pursiiits,  and  by  industry  and  good 
management  he  has  acquired  229  acres  of 
choice  land,  135  acres  being  cleared  and  un- 
der a high  state  of  cultivation.  After  com- 
ing to  Jay  County  Mr.  Hammons  intended  to 
fit  himself  by  good  education  for  life’s  duties, 
and  commenced  attending  Liber  College,  bu-t 
the  death  of  his  mother  changed  his  plans, 
and  his  dreams  of  a scholarship  were  dis- 
missed by  the  call  to  him  for  help  from  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Mrs.  Ham- 
mons died  February  13,  1878,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  years,  and  for  his  second  wife  Mr. 
Hammons  wedded  Mrs.  Clarina  (Hudson) 
Mitchell,  a daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
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Hudson,  now  deceased,  who  were  lorinerly 
residents  of  Pike  Township.  By  her  former 
husband,  William  II.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Ham- 
mons has  three  daughters — Hattie,  Cora  and 
Gertrude,  who  are  yet  members  of  her  house- 
hold. Politically  Mr.  Hammons  has  affiliated 
with  the  Kepuhlican  party  since  its  organiza- 
tion. He  is  an  active  and  public  spirited 
citizen,  and  is  always  interested  in  any  en- 
terprise for  the  advancement  of  his  township 
or  county. 


fAMES  S.  McKENNETT,  an  enterprising 
business  man  of  Redkey,  was  born  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  May  22,  1851,  a son  of 
John  and  Ellen  McKennett,  who  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  They  were  married 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  on  coming  to  Aineri- 
ca  first  settled  in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
They  subsequently  removed  to  Lee  County, 
Illinos,  and  later  went  to  Minnesota,  where 
the  father  accumulated  a large  property.  He 
died  in  Minnesota  in  1866,  and  the  mother 
of  our  subject  died  in  the  year  1885.  James 
S.  McKennett  left  his  home  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  and  engaged  in  working  in 
flax  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  he  having  worked  at 
that  pursuit  since  his  tenth  year.  He  re- 
mained at  Wooster  two  years,  when  he  went 
to  Shellsburg,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
business  on  his  own  account,  in  the  firm  of 
McKennett  & Snyder,  they  being  burned  out 
in  1874.  Our  subject  then  set  up  machinery 
in  various  places  in  the  West,  and  again  en- 
tered in  business  for  himself  at  Hagerstown, 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  in  the  spring  of 
1878.  He  remained  in  Hagerstown  until 
August,  1880,  when  he  came  to  Redkey,  Jay 
County,  and  immediately  engaged  in  the  flax 
business,  in  connection  with  which  he  is  now 
engaged  in  hay  baling  at  Hartford  City,  Mill 


Grove,  Ridgeville  and  Redkey.  February  27, 
1887,  his  residence  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr. 
McKennett  was  married  in  June,  1875,  to 
Miss  Mary  B.  Shelp,  a native  of  Winnebago 
County,  Wisconsin,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  one  child — Claude  S.  Mr.  McKennetthas 
been  actively  identified  with  tlie  Republican 
party  since  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  a member  of  the  Re- 
publican Central  Committee.  He  is  a direc- 
tor in  the  Natural  Gas,  Oil  and  Mining 
Company.  He  is  also  a member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board.  He  is  a member 
of  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  lodges  at  Red- 
key,  and  .belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Honor 
lodge  at  Anderson,  Indiana. 


I'  G.  SIMS,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  leading  phy- 
sicians  of  Portland,  is  a native  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  born  January  27,  1843,  a 
son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Poff)  Sims.  The 
father  was  born,  reared  and  married  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  in  1856  came  with  his 
family  from  Fairfield  County,  that  State,  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana.  He  was  a blacksmith, 
and  followed  that  trade  in  Noble  Township, 
Jay  County,  where  he  died  in  1872.  Tlie 
mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  the  year 
1807.  She  is  still  living,  making  her  home 
with  her  son.  Dr.  Sims,  of  Portland.  They 
were  the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom 
one  son  and  a daughter  are  deceased.  The 
three  eldest  sons  are  yet  living — Hezekiah  in 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio;  Henry,  also  a resi- 
dent of  Fairfield  County,  and  I.  G.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Dr.  Sims  was  nine  years 
old  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Jay 
County,  and  here  he  grew  to  manhood,  re- 
ceiving his  education  at  Liber  College,  and 
at  the  Ridgeville  Free-Will  Baptist  College. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Ridgeville 
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in  tlie  spring  of  1871,  and  graduated  at  tlie 
Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
tlie  spring  of  1875,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  April,  1883, 
he  came  to  Portland,  where  he  has  established 
a good  practice,  which  is  gradually  increasing, 
lie  makes  a specialty  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  and  has  attained  to  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  the  treatment  of  those  organs. 
Doctor  Sims  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
liosella  C.  AVhipple,  a daughter  of  Olney 
Whipple,  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  two  sons,  named  Freder- 
ick Leon  and  Lester  Paul.  The  doctor  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  pension  examining 
surgeons,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  State, 
County  and  District  Medical  societies. 


tBBAHAM  POWERS,  of  Powers,  is  a 
representative  of  one  of  Jay  County’s 
pioneer  families,  his  father,  Abraham 
Powers,  Sr.,  having  settled  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, near  the  present  site  of  Powers  in  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  the  county  in  that  vicinity 
being  then  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  born  and  reared  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
when  he  ran  away  from  his  home  and  entered 
the  army,  serving  in  the  war  of  1812.  After 
the  war  he  made  his  home  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Rebecca  Enoch,  and  there  their  five  children 
were  born — Mrs. Anna  Morrical,  now  deceased ; 
Abraham,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Mrs. 
Harriet  Morrical,  deceased;  Mrs.  Mary  Coons, 
of  Richland  Township,  Jay  County,  and  Jep- 
tha,  deceased.  The  parents  died  in  Jay  County 
many  years  ago.  Abraham  Powers,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  September  30, 
1819,  and  was  reared  in  his  native  county, 
being  eighteen  years  of  age  wdien  he  accom- 


panied his  parents  to  Jay  County.  He  W'as 
married  when  twenty-six  years  old  to  Mis§ 
Rachel  Flesher,  a native  of  Virginia,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Flesher,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Jay  County,  now  deceased.  Mrs. 
Flesher,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Flesher,  is  also 
deceased.  Rachel  Flesher  was  born  Septem- 
ber 22,  1824.  Of  the  nine  children  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powers  three  are  deceased. 
Rebecca  Ann,  wife  of  David  Silvers,  de- 
ceased, was  born  in  Jay  County,  September 
30,  1847;  Absalom,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Jay  County,  April  25,  1852;  also  one  son, 
born  September  13,  1861,  in  Jay  County, 
who  died  in  infancy.  The  children  yet 
living  are — Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  Lewis 
Silvers,  was  born  in  Jay  County,  No- 
vember 6,  1849,  and  resides  in  Jefferson 
Township;  James  H.,  county  sheriff,  resid- 
ing at  Portland,  was  born  in  Jay  County, 
March  23,  1855;  Dempsey,  residing  in  Jef- 
ferson Township,  was  born  in  Jay  County, 
April  20,  1858;  Calvin,  railroad  agent  at 
Powers,  was  born  October  13,  1862;  Arthur, 
residing  with  his  parents  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, was  born  in  Jay  County,  March  27, 
1866;  Colwell,  residing  wdth  his  parents, 
was  born  in  Jay  County,  September  6,  1868. 
In  their  political  views,  Mr.  Powers  and  his 
sons  affiliate  with  the  Republican  party. 


H^RANCIS  S.  BUNKER  is  a native  of  In- 
|rS  diana,  born  in  Rush  County,  December 
22,  1838,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca 
(Swain)  Bunker,  who  were  born  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Wayne 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  grew  to  manhood, 
being  reared  on  a farm  and  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1858  to  Miss  Lurana  Hunt,  and  to  them 
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were  born  four  cliildren — Alpharetta,  Byron 
L.,  Thomas  and  Ira.  He  was  engaged  in 
farming  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  October  12,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  B,  Fifty-seventh  Indiana  Infan- 
try, serving  his  country  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  Decem- 
ber 3,  1865.  While  in  the  army  he  suffered 
much  from  exposure  and  hardships,  from 
which  he  has  never  fully  recovered.  In  the 
fall  of  1866  he  came  with  his  family  to  Jay 
County,  locating  in  Penn  Township,  where 
he  still  followed  farming.  His  wife  died  in 
1870,  and  in  1871  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Angeline  Johnson,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Harriet  (Rigby)  Johnson.  To  this  union  was 
added  six  children — Lurana  Alice,  Harriet 
May,  Evi,  Myrtle,  Orville  and  Garfield.  In 
the  fall  of  1881  Mr.  Bunker  lost  his  second 
wife,  and  was  united  in  marriage  May  27, 
1882,  to  Mrs.  Elvira  (Wright)  Votaw,  a 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Dianna  (Gardner) 
Wright,  who  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  January  22,  1838,  and  was  married 
to  Ellis  Walton,  a son  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  (Allison)  Walton,  January  22,  1859. 
To  them  was  born,  July  1,  1860,  a daughter, 
Ida  Amelia,  who  is  still  living  and  married  to 
Arthur  L.  Paxson,  son  of  Watson  and  Eva- 
line  (Dugdale)  Paxson.  Ellis  Walton  was 
born  December  31,  1837,  and  when  twelve 
years  of  age  removed  with  his  mother  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  grew  to  manhood, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  fol- 
lowed farming  until  the  fall  of  1862,  when 
enlisted  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Regment  In- 
diana Volunteer  Infantry,  and  received  a 
mortal  wound  at  Vicksburg,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 16,  1863.  Mrs.  Walton  was  again  mar- 
ried May,  1866,  to  John  M.  Votaw,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Rachel  (Walton)  Votaw,  who 
was  born  March  4,  1837,  and  served  his  | 
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country  all  through  the  war  for  the  Union, 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Votaw  were 
born  two  children — Ellis  Ervin,  March  10, 

1867,  and  Emma  Frances,  September  16, 

1868.  Mr.  Votaw  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
little  family  removed  with  his  parents  to  Mis- 
souri, and  Mrs.  Votaw  lived  alone  with  her 
little  family  about  twelve  years,  when  she  was 
again  married  to  Mr.  Bunker.  Francis  S. 
Bunker  departed  this  life  May  14,  1887. 


fAHIEL  E.  FAUL,  of  the  firm  of  Paul 
& Buchholtz,  proprietors  of  the  Centen- 
nial Flouring  Mills,  Portland,  was  born 
in  Alsace,  France,  in  the  year  1847.  He  was 
reared  in  his  native  country  until  reaching 
the  age  of  eight  years  wdien  he  immigrated 
with  his  parents  to  America,  landing  at  Hew 
York  City,  crossing  the  ocean  in  a sailing 
vessel.  The  family  located  at  St.  Malay’s, 
Ohio,  and  there  our  subject  grew  to  manhood, 
being  reared  to  milling  pursuits,  his  father, 
Jacob  Faul,  being  a miller  by  occupation. 
On  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  began 
life  on  his  own  account,  following  his  trade 
in  various  places  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1875  returned  to  St.  Mary’s, 
Ohio,  where  he  formed  a partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Frederick  Buchholtz,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  milling  business  eighteen  months. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Spencerville, 
Ohio,  where  he  operated  a mill  a year  andahalf. 
In  1878  Mr.  Faul  came  to  Portland,  and  pur- 
chased Mr.  Ludlow’s  interest  in  the  Centennial 
Flouring  Mill,  and  in  1870  the  present  part- 
nership was  formed,  and  under  the  firm  name 
of  Faul  & Buchholtz,  have  since  carried  on  a 
thriving  business.  Mr.  Faul  was  united  in 
marriage  in  1874  to  Miss  Emma  Smith,  a 
native  of  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of 
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James  E.  8mitli.  Mr.  Faiil  is  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Portland.  lie  is 
a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
orders,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  During  1883-’84,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  town  council  of  Portland.  Quiet, 
unassuming,  yet  active  in  business,  he  has  by 
his  accommodating  manners  and  honorable 
dealings,  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  entire  community. 



I^EVI  JOHNSON,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  Jackson  Township,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  February 
28,  1818,  a son  of  Jesse  and  Frances  (Swal- 
low) Johnson.  He  was  reared  a farmer  in 
his  native  county,  where  he  was  given  the 
benefits  of  a common-school  education.  In 
1836  his  father  died,  and  the  same  year  the 
mother  and  her  children  came  to  Jay  County 
and  located  on  section  19,  Jackson  Township. 
In  the  winters  of  1837  and  1838  Levi  John- 
son taught  the  first  school  in  Penn  Township, 
in  a log  school- house,  each  scholar  paying 
$1.50  a term,  and  the  teacher  boarding 
around,  and  in  1839  he  taught  in  Jackson 
Township,  being  the  first  school  in  Jackson. 
He  continued  to  make  his  home  on  section 
19  until  1876,  improving  the  farm  and 
making  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  township, 
and  in  the  latter  year  moved  to  his  present 
home,  which  was  improved  by  Daniel  Regis- 
ter. Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  his  township,  and  has  served  in  sev- 
eral positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He 
first  was  township  clerk  under  the  old  law 
two  terms,  and  was  a justice  of  the  peace 
twelve  years,  and  in  all  cases  brought  to  him 
the  advice  was  given  in  an  impartial  manner, 
and  peace  was  restored  with  as  little  trouble 
as  possible.  He  has  been  assessor  of  his 


township  five  years,  and  in  1880  took  the 
census.  He  is  a inember  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  which  he  is  devoted,  working 
earnestly  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
clmrch.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  married  March  2,  1845,  to  Har- 
riet Rigby,  daughter  of  Seth  and  Delilah 
Rigby.  To  them  were  born  six  children — 
Arthur  (deceased),  Elma  M.,  Pluma  Adaline, 
Mary  Angeline  (deceased),  Riley  C.  (deceased), 
and  Amy  Jane.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  June  26, 
1859.  January  8,  1876,  Mr.  Johnson  mar- 
ried his  present  wife.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Elvira  Walton,  a daughter  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  Walton.  When  she  was  seventeen 
years  old  she  married  Sylvester  McCoy,  who 
died  December  24,  1860,  leaving  his  widow 
with  two  children.  The  eldest,  Marina  M., 
died  aged  six  years;  Florence  Geneva  is 
living.  January  15, 1870,  she  married  Daniel 
Register,  and  to  them  were  born  two  sons — 
Elmer  E.  and  Wilbur  L.  She  was  again  left 
a widow,  and  then  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  one 
of  the  pleasantest  homes  in  the  township, 
and  their  hospitable  and  cordial  manners  has 
gained  for  them  many  friends  who  are  always 
sure  of  a welcome.  Their  benevolence  and 
kindness  to  the  poor  has  endeared  their  names 
to  many,  who  will  ever  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  favors  received  at  their  fireside. 


section  36,  was  born  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio, 
March  31,  1840,  a son  of  Moses  and  Anna 
(Tanner)  Smith.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
county  until  eleven  years  of  age,  when  the 
family  removed  to  Randolph  County,  Indiana, 
settling  near  Bartonia,  where  they  remained 
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two  years.  In  1863  the  family  came  to  Jay 
County,  and  located  on  section  36,  Wayne 
Township,  on  the  farm  still  occupied  by 
Moses  Smith.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
district  schools  and  at  Liber  College.  In 
Jiily,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  defense  of  the 
Union,  in  Company  F,  Seventy-fifth  Indiana 
Infantry.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  and  a few  days 
later,  in  December,  1862,  he  was  captirred  by 
the  enemy'  He  was  first  imprisoned  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  some  three  weeks,  then  was 
taken  to  Pemberton,  and  a week  later  was 
taken  to  Libby  Prison,  where  he  was  confined 
for  ten  days.  He  was  then  taken  to  Belle 
Island,  where  he  was  held  imtil  March  12, 
and  was  then  imprisoned  in  Andersonville 
until  the  end  of  the  summer.  From  Ander- 
sonville he  was  taken  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  from  there  was  taken  to  Charleston, 
where  with  1,500  Union  prisoners  he  was 
stationed  in  range  of  the'giTns  of  the  Union 
forces  bombarding  the  place.  From  Charles- 
ton he  was  taken  to  Florence  Stockade  in 
South  Carolina,  where  he  remained  until 
paroled.  He  was  then  taken  to  Charleston, 
where  he  was  put  on  board  a Government 
boat,  and  taken  to  Anna])olis,  Maryland. 
When  he  was  taken  prisoner  his  weight  was 
185  pounds,  and  the  horrible  privations  and 
sufferings  he  endured  reduced  him  to  ninety- 
seven  pounds.  Of  the  100  men  captured  and 
taken  to  Atlanta,  he  was  one  of  four  who 
lived  through  their  imprisonment  in  those 
rebel  dungeons.  After  remaining  in  hospital 
at  Annapolis  for  a time  Mr.  Smith  was 
granted  a furlough  and  returned  to  Jay 
County,  remaining  there  several  weeks  when 
he  rejoined  the  Union  troops  a short  time 
before  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  honor- 
ably discharged  at  Indianapolis  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in 


Jay  County,  and  resumed  his  farming  opera- 
tions. August  16,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  C.  Hardy,  a daughter  of  Curtis 
Hardy,  a prominent  pioneer  of  Jay  County, 
now  deceased.  They  have  one  son — Albert 
Finley,  born  May  26,  1867.  Mr.  Smith 
located  on  his  present  farm  in  December, 
1866,  then  a tract  of  heavily  timbered  land, 
which  he  has  improved  in  a good  manner. 
Lie  now  has  105  acres  cleared  and  underlaid 
with  about  400  rods  of  tile.  The  remaining 
fifteen  acres  of  his  farm  is  yet  covered  with 
timber.  He  has  a comfortable  hewed  log 
house  20  X 22  feet  in  size,  a large  frame  barn 
34x  50  feet,  conveniently  arranged  for  his 
stock,  grain  and  hay,  and  his  entire  surround- 
ings show  care  and  thrift.  He  is  a worthy 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  is  a 
deacon  in  the  same.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  being  a strong  adherent  of  the 
principles  of  that  party. 

«AMUEL  STRALY,  junior  member  of 
I the  firm  of  Straly  Brothei-s,  is  a native 
of  Ohio,  born  in  Trumbull  County, 
April  22,  1853,  a son  of  George  Straly,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Wayne  Township,  who  is 
now  deceased.  Our  subject  was  a mere  infant 
when  his  parents  came  to  Jay  County,  set- 
tling in  the  then  wilderness  of  Wayne  Town- 
ship, where  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  working 
on  the  farm,  and  attending  the  common 
schools  of  the  county.  When  seventeen  years 
old  he  engaged  in  blacksmithing  with  his 
brother,  in  Bear  Creek  Township,  following 
that  avocation  for  seven  years.  From  that 
time  until  1887  he  operated  a saw-mill  and  dealt 
in  lumber  and  being  a man  of  enterj)rise  and 
good  business  ability  succeeded  well  in  his 
business.  He  was  united  in  marriage  July 
4,  1874,  to  Miss  Rose  E.  Antles,  a daughter 


of  D.  A.  Antles,  a prominent  pioneer  of  Bear 
Creek  Township.  Mrs.  Straly  died  October 
29,  1881,  leaving  at  her  death  three  children 
— Harry  T.,  Blanche  A.  and  Frank  A.  Mr. 
Straly  was  united  in  marriage  a second  time 
July  8, 1883,  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  De  Hoff  of 
Bear  Creek  Township,  a daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Lydia  (Wonderland)  He  Hoff.  Her  par- 
ents are  deceased,  her  father  dying  in  1860 
and  her  motlier  in  the  year  1882.  Mr. 
Straly  is  classed  among  the  leading  men  of 
his  township,  and  is  active  in  all  enterprises 
for  the  advancement  of  his  township  or 
county.  His  residence  is  comfortable  and 
convenient,  and  his  barn  is  a large,  substantial 
building,  the  entire  surroundings  of  his  place 
showing  the  care  and  thrift  of  the  owner.  He 
sold  his  interest  in  the  mill  to  his  brother 
Sutphen,  August  20,  1887.  He  now  owns 
t\vo  farms,  one  in  Bear  Creek  Township  of 
fifty -eight  acres  and  one  in  Wayne  Township 
of  forty  acres. 


fACOB  MACKLIN,  deceased,  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ship. He  w^as  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1800,  son  of  Philip  and  Catherine  Macklin, 
who  were  among  the  pioneers  of  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  reared  on  a pioneer 
farm,  and  that  gave  him  a taste  for  pioneer 
life.  When  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Weist,  and  in  1839, 
with  wife  and  four  children,  he  came  to  this 
county  with  two  horses,  two  cows,  and  about 
$5  in  money.  He  settled  on  section  1,  Bear 
Creek  Township,  which  was  then  a dense  for- 
est. His  first  house  was  a log  cabin,  18x20, 
with  puncheon  floor,  clapboard  roof,  and  a 
chimney  built  of  sticks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack- 
lin reared  six  children — Jacob,  Philip,  Cath- 
erine, Israel,  Elizabeth  and  George  W.  Four 


of  them  were  born  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
and  two  in  this  county.  Catherine  resides  in 
Missouri.  Mr.  Macklin  resided  on  the  home- 
stead until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1872. 
His  wife  survived  until  1878. 


fM.  MINCH,  general  merchant,  New 
Corydon,  was  born  in  Prussia,  Ger- 
® many,  August  12,  1855,  and  in  1866 
came  to  America  with  his  parents,  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  the  family  settling 
in  Wabash  Township,  this  county,  where  the 
parents  are  now  living,  near  the  place  where 
they  first  located.  His  parents,  Mathias  and 
Anna  (Welch)  Minch,  were  also  born  in 
Prussia.  Fie  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  father’s  district,  and  remained 
on  his  father’s  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  when  he  commenced  clerking  for  C.  P. 
Beston,  remaining  with  him  four  years.  He 
then  went  to  Cincinnati,  thence  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  he  spent  four  years  clerking.  In 
1880  he  bought  the  dry  goods  store  of  Peed 
& Mackenbach,  and  has  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful. He  was  married  April  14,  1879,  to 
Miss  Minnie  Walker,  who  was  born  in  Fair- 
field  County,  Ohio,  in  1857,  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Christina  Walker,  natives  of  Ger- 
many. The  father  is  deceased,  and  the  mother 
resides  in  Darke  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Minch  have  three  children — Augusta 
E.,  Anna  C.  and  Frank  J.  Mr.  Minch  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  in  poli- 
tics he  is  a Democrat. 
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^p[ILAS  A.  MOPEHOUS,  farmer,  resides 
on  section  20,  Noble  Township,  where 
he  owns  120  acres  of  good  land;  he 
also  owns  seventy-seven  acres  on  section  29, 
making  a total  of  197  acres.  He  was  born 
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March  6,  1846,  in  Noble  Township,  upon  tlie 
farm  where  his  father  first  located  in  Jay 
County.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools,  and  later  attended  col- 
lege at  Liber  about  five  terms.  His  parents 
were  Wilbur  and  Susan  (Patterson)  More- 
hous,  formerly  of  this  county.  He  was 
married  June  10,  1869,  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Halfhill,  born  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  August 
6,  1819.  When  she  was  five  years  old  she 
came  with  her  parents  to  Jay  County,  the 
family  settling  in  Madison  Township.  Her 
parents  were  John  and  Nancy  (Darst)  Half- 
hill. Her  father  was  born  in  Pike  County, 
Pennsylvania,  November  10,  1817,  and  when 
he  was  five  years  of  age  came  to  Gallia 
County  with  his  parents,  and  was  there  reared 
and  married.  Several  years  after  his  mar- 
riage he  removed  to  Madison  Township,  this 
county,  with  wife*  and  eight  children.  The 
country  was  comparatively  newy  and  his  fam- 
ily lived  in  a neighbor’s  cabin  while  they 
built  one  for  themselves.  It  was  a hewed- 
log  cabin,  and  is  still  standing  and  is  occu- 
pied. It  was  considered  a palace  when  it 
was  built.  Their  children  are — Sarah  A., 
wife  of  Jacob  Lemasters,  now  living  in  Val- 
ley Connty,  Nebraska;  Margaret,  wife  of 
William  Lemasters,  of  Red  Willow  County, 
Nebraska;  Milton,  also  living  in  Red  Willow 
County;  Emeline,  a twin  sister  of  Mrs. 
Morehous,  and  wife  of  Solomon  Premer; 
Benjamin  D.,  of  Greene  Township;  Lucinda, 
wife  of  Jonas  Hartzell,  and  living  in  Wayne 
Township;  Samantha,  wife  of  William  Shultz, 
of  Greene  Township;  Samuel,  of  Valley 
Connty,  Nebraska.  The  children  are  all 
living.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Morehous  was 
born  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  December  9, 
1822,  and  died  when  her  youngest  son, 
Samuel,  was  three  weeks  old,  and  is  buried 
in  Madison  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  More- 
hous have  had  eight  children — a child  un- 


named died  in  early  infancy,  in  1870;  Perry 
Albert,  born  December  30,  1871;  Arthur  E., 
born  February  26,  1874;  Sylvester,  born 
September  8,  1876,  died  February  16,  1880; 
John  W.,born  December  14,  1878,  died  April 
26,  1880;  Calvin,  born  January  23,  1881; 
Chauncey,  born  April  16,  1885;  Roxy  E., 
born  January  23,  1887.  The  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Morehous,  Samuel  Halfhill,  w'as  born  in 
Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  Gal- 
lia County,  Ohio,  November  8,  1884,  aged 
ninety  years.  Her  grandmother,  Anna  (Lem- 
ley)  Halfhill,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
died  in  Gallia  County  in  the  fall  of  1839, 
aged  sixty  years.  Both  were  of  German  an- 
cestry. Her  maternal  grandparents  were  born 
and  died  in  Ohio,  the  grandfather  at  an  ad- 


vanced age. 


ANIEL  MILLER,  a representative  of 
one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Jay  Coun- 
ty, is  a native  of  Maryland,  born  De- 
cember 29,  1827,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
Miller,  natives  of  Maryland,  the  father  born 
in  Carroll  County  in  May,  1789,  and  the 
mother  born  in  the  year  1795.  They  were 
married  in  Maryland,  and  to  them  were  born 
eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  grew  to  ma- 
turity. Seven  are  living  at  the  present 
writing — Mrs.  Margaret  Whipple,  a resident 
of  Randolph  County,  Indiana;  John,  of 
Wayne  Township;  Daniel,  our  subject;  Mrs. 
Mary  Spade,  of  Portland;  Mrs.  Ann  Denney, 
also  living  in  Portland;  Mrs.  Jane  Whipple, 
of  Wayne  Township,  and  Jacob  W.,  living  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  Their  son  Samuel 
died  in  Wayne  Township,  aged  tM'enty-three 
years.  Jacob  Miller  left  Maryland  with  his 
family  in  1838,  and  settled  in  Preble  County, 
Ohio,where  they  lived  three  years.  They  then 
came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  settling  in 
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Wayne  Township,  October  9,  1841,  where 
tlie  father  entered  eighty  acres  of  heavily 
timbered  land  on  section  27.  This  land  he 
cleared  and  improved,  making  a good  home 
for  himself  and  family  where  he  lived  until 
his  death,  -Inly  28,  1871.  His  wife  had  died 
September  7,  1851.  Both  were  bighly  re- 
spected tliroughout  tbe  community  in  whicli 
they  lived,  and  were  consistent  Christian 
people.  In  early  life  they  were  Presby- 
terians, but  there  being  no  church  of  that 
denomination  when  they  came  to  Jay  County 
they  united  with  the  Christian  church,  re- 
maining members  of  that  church  until  their 
death.  All  their  children  are  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  same  church.  Daniel  Miller, 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  fourteen 
years  old  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Jay  County,  and  has  yet  distinct  recollections 
of  early  pioneer  days,  coming  here  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  country  was 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  and  wild  game  of 
all  kinds  was  abundant.  Where  now  are  fine 
residences  were  to  be  seen  the  rude  log  cabin 
of  the  early  settler,  and  the  forest  has  been 
changed  into  well  cultivated  farms  and  thriv- 
ing villages.  He  relates  an  incident  of  those 
early  times  of  how  he  and  two  other  lads  of 
about  bis  own  age  went  coon  hunting  one  night, 
taking  with  them  three  dogs.  Along  in  the 
night  the  dogs  engaged  in  a terrifhc  contest 
with  an  animal  which  the  boys  concluded  was 
a bear,  the  darkness  of  the  night  preventing 
them  from  discovering  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs. Fearing  that  the  dogs  would  be  over- 
come by  Bruin,  and  that  they  would  be 
attacked,  each  climbed  into  a tree  for  protec- 
tion. The  fighting  continued  almost  the 
rest  of  the  night,  and  when  daylight  appeared 
they  mustered  up  courage  to  make  an  investi- 
gation, and  found  lying  on  the  ground  a few 
rods  away  an  immense  buck,  which  had,  after 
a terrible  struggle,  yielded  his  life  from  pure 


exhaustion.  Mr.  Miller  has  resided  in  Wayne 
Township  since  coming  with  his  father  in 
1841,  and  is  numbered  among  the  substantial 
farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  Jay  County.  His 
farm,  which  is  located  on  section  28,  contains 
240  acres  of  Jay  County’s  best  land.  Mr. 
Miller  was  married  in  1851  to  Miss  Mary 
Whipple,  who  is  now  deceased.  She  was  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island  and  a daughter  of 
David  O.  Whipple.  For  his  present  wife 
Mr.  Miller  married  Miss  Sophia  Denney,  a 
sister  of  Ira  Denney,  of  Portland.  Mr. 
Miller  had  six  children  by  his  first  wife,  of 
whom  four  are  living . — Albe  D.  married 
Mary  Spence,  and  lives  in  Wayne  Township; 
Sumner  married  Miss  Anna  Coalson,  of 
Wayne,  and  lives  in  AFayne  Township;  Amy, 
wife  of  Hiram  Moorman,  of  Winchester, 
Randolph  County,  and  Ada  G.,  wife  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Abel,  of  Bryant,  Indiana. 



ARTIN  L.  WILLIAMS  resides  on 
section  34,  Jefferson  Township,  where 
he  has  one  of  the  best  farms  in  this 
part  of  the  township.  His  residence  and 
fine  buildings  are  noticeably  good  and  his 
farm  shows  the  thrift  of  its  owner  and  the 
care  and  skill  of  his  management.  He  is  a 
native  of  Jay  County,  born  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship June  30,  1850,  a son  of  Absalom  and 
Leanna  (Wise)  Williams,  his  father  a native 
of  North  Carolina,  and  his  mother  of  Wayne 
County,  Indiana,  where  they  were  married. 
December  3,  1847,  his  parents  moved  to  Jay 
County  and  settled  on  eighty  acres,  of  land 
which  the  father  had  previously  purchased. 
He  was  quite  a successful  hunter,  and  gaine 
being  plentiful,  his  family  was  always  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  meat.  He  died 
January  7,  1852,  and  is  buried  at  Fairview, 
Randolph  County.  The  mother  survived  un- 
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il 

f cation,  and  for  a time  was  engaged  in  teaching. 

the  Rebellion,  he  went  out  in  an  Ohio  bat-  ^ 

\\ 

3 For  six  years  he  was  station  agent  at  Powers, 

tery  and  died  in  the  service.  The  mother  i 

J Indiana,  where  he  carried  on  a grocery  in 

now  makes  her  home  witli  her  son  Fernando,  ( 

il 

) connection  with  his  office  as  station  agent. 

in  Michigan.  George  W.  Flardy  remained  2 

1 In  1886  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for 

at  home  until  the  country’s  peril  demanded  3 

1 

1 1 

j sheriff,  as  successor  to  C.  C.  Wingate,  who 

the  service  of  her  sons,  when  he  enlisted  in  f 

B t 
S 0 

j had  served  four  years  in  that  capacity,  and 

Company  C,  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry.  5 

lie  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Cor-  | 

li 

2 his  popularity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he 

s 

J was  elected  by  a majority  of  110  votes  ’over 

inth,  Chickamauga,  and  Stone  River,  where  j 

lO 

1 3 

J his  Democratic  opponent  A.  T.  Lynch.  Mr. 

he  was  captured,  and  others  of  less  note,  and  ) 

ji 
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after  veteranizing  and  becoming  a member  of 
the  Eighth  Indiana  Cavalry  he  followed  the 
banners  of  Sherman  to  the  sea,  and  through 
the  Carolinas,  receiving  his  discharge  in  the 
summer  of  1865.  May  20,  1866,  Mr.  Hardy 
married  Amy  Ann  Cook,  daughter  of  Whip- 
ple and  Martha  Cook.  Her  father  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Pike  Township, 
settling  on  section  9,  in  1837,  on  land  he  had 
entered  the  year  before.  His  first  wife, 
Aseneth  Grout,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
Massachusetts,  died  in  Jay  County,  leaving 
several  children,  and  he  afterward  married 
Martha  Hughes,  and  of  their  children  but  two, 
Mrs.  Hai’dy  and  Eseck,  are  living.  Mr. 
Cook  died,  after  a life  of  great  usefulness,  in 
1877,  and  his  widow  now  lives  on  the  home- 
stead with  her  son  Eseck.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hardy  have  been  born  nine  children,  all  of 
whom  are  still  living  at  home — John  E., 
Louisa,  Lavornia,  Albert,  Poland  O.,  Noel 
W.,  Edith  and  Edna  (twins),  and  Ira  Lester. 
Mr.  Hardy’s  homestead  contains  136  acres, 
eighty  of  which  are  cleared  of  timber  and 
under  cultivation.  When  he  was  married  he 
had  twelve  acres,  and  about  two  years  after  he 
bought  forty,  and  later  traded  the  twelve  for 
twenty  adjoining  the  forty,  and  has  added  to  it 
from  time  to  time  until  he  now  has  a line 
farm  property.  In  politics  Mr.  Hardy  is  a 
Pepublican. 


NICHOLAS  LINKHAUER,  assessor  of 
Green  Township,  was  born  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Rhine,  Prussia,  November  23, 
1830,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  Link- 
hauer.  In  1840  the  family,  consisting  of 
parents  and  six  children,  immigrated  to  the 
United  States,  landing  at  New  Orleans  No- 
vember 4,  after  a voyage  on  a sailing  vessel 
of  fifty-six  days.  At  New  Orleans  they  were 


met  by  Mr.  Linkhauer’s  oldest  brother, 
Jacob,  who  had  come  over  four  years  before. 
They  spent  the  winter  in  New  Orleans,  and 
in  March,  1841,  came  to  Indiana  and  settled 
in  Carroll  County,  where  the  father  followed 
shoemaking  at  Delphi  for  four  years.  He 
then  settled  on  a heavily  timbered  farm  in  the 
same  county,  clearing  his  land  with  the  help 
of  his  sons,  living  there  until  his  death  No- 
vember 7,  1853,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years.  His  widow  died  August  7,  1862,  aged 
seventy-one  years.  Of  their  children,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter  are  still  living — Nicho- 
las, our  subject;  John,  at  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see; Peter,  living  in  Kansas,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Mondy,  also  a resident  of  Kansas.  Nicholas 
Linkhauer  was  united  in  marriage  December 
6,  1855,  in  Carroll  County,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Jane  Cline,  a native  of  that  county,  born 
December  19,  1836.  Her  parents,  Aaron 
and  Rachel  Cline,  were  pioneers  of  Carroll 
County,  coming  from  Kentucky  in  an  early 
day.  Her  father  died  in  that  county  in  1873, 
aged  eighty-four  years,  the  mother  dying  in 
1851,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  Of  the 
fourteen  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Link- 
hauer ten  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  four  chil- 
dren yet  living — Mary  Catherine  is  the  wife 
of  F.  B.  Bunger,  of  Preble  County,  Ohio; 
Orro  I.  is  the  wife  of  George  Hodge,  and  is 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Greene  Township;  Ja- 
cob O.,  also  engaged  in  teaching  in  Greene 
Township,  was  born  July  19,  1862,  and  Sep- 
tember 26,  1886,  married  Hattie  Osborn, 
who  was  born  in  Greene  Township,  Jay 
County,  December  6,  1866,  a daughter  of 
Lester  and  Caroline  Osborn;  William  H.,  a 
railroad  employe  at  Indianapolis.  In  1866 
Mr.  Linkhauer  removed  with  his  family 
from  Carroll  County  to  Olmsted  County, 
Minnesota,  and  there  followed  farming  eight 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Indiana  and 
spent  almost  two  years  in  Wabash  and  Madi- 
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son  Townships,  Jay  County.  He  then  went 
to  Union  City,  Eandolph  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  kept  a hotel  a short  time.  From 
1876  until  1880  he  followed  farming  in  Ward 
Township  of  the  same  county,  when  he  settled 
on  his  present  farm  on  section  13,  Greene 
Township,  in  November,  1880.  In  politics 
Mr.  Linkhauer  is  a Democrat.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Linkhauer  and  their  two  daughters  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Disciple  churcli. 

PENJAMIN  HAlimS,  a prominent  citi- 
izenof  Jay  County,  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  dealing  on  section  15,  Penn 
Township,  was  born  in  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio,  February  7,  1835,  a son  of  Benjamin 
and  Asenath  (Whitaker)  Harris,  natives  of 
North  Carolina  and  Ohio  respectively,  and  of 
English  descent.  In  1842  the  parents  immi- 
grated with  their  family  to  Indiana,  and  set- 
tled in  Wells  County  where  the  father  entered 
a tract  of  land.  There  our  subject  was  reared 
on  a frontier  farm,  amid  the  scenes  incident 
to  pioneer  life,  remaining  with  his  parents 
until  reaching  his  majority.  In  1859  he  went 
to  Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado,  crossing  the  plains 
with  ox  teams,  and  taking  tifty-two  days  to 
make  the  trip.  He  was  engaged  in  mining 
there  for  two  summers,  and  in  1861  returned 
to  Indiana  and  followed  farming  in  Blackford 
County  until  he  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  in  the  winter  of  1863.  He  was 
assigned  to  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  in  the 
Western  army  on  detached  duty.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  in  the  winter  of  1865, 
when  he  came  to  Jay  County,  and  settled  on 
his  present  farm  on  section  15,  Penn  Town- 
ship, where  he  has  fifty-five  acres  of  choice 
land.  He  also  has  eight  acres  across  the  road 
from  his  farm,  besides  twenty-four  acres 


on  section  9,  of  the  same  township.  Mr. 
Harris  was  married  January  31, 1864,  to  Miss 
Sarah  I.  McDorman,  who  was  born  in  Penn 
Township,  Jay  County,  and  to  them  have  been 
born  four  children — Nellie,  wife  of  Byron 
Bunker;  Clarence  C.,  of  Topeka,  Kansas; 
Albert  W.  and  Arthur  A.  Mr.  Harris  de- 
voted his  entire  attention  to  farming  until 
1875  when,  in  connection  with  that  pursuit 
he  began  dealing  in  stock,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  stock  dealers  in  the  county.  He 
is  one  of  the  self-made  men  of  the  county, 
having  begun  life  without  capital,  and  by 
his  own  industry  and  good  management,  be- 
came the  owner  of  his  fine  property,  and 
surrounded  himself  and  family  with  all  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life.  In  politics  Mr. 
Harris  is  a Democrat.  For  twelve  years  he 
has  filled  the  office  of  constable  in  a creditable 
manner.  He  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
order,  belonging  to  Relief  Lodge,  No.  145,  of 
Pennville,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  a comrade  of  J.  B. 
Cartwright  Post,  No.  358. 


V.  COONS,  hardware  dealer,  Red- 
key,  is  a native  of  Jay  County,  In- 
diana,  born  in  Richland  Township, 
December  8,  1838,  being  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  township.  His  parents,  Michael 
and  Elizabeth  (Allison)  Coons,  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Jay  County,  settling  in  the 
woods  of  Richland  Township  in  1837.  The 
father  was  born  in  Shenandoah  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  from  there  went  to  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married,  remain- 
ing there  until  coming  to  Jay  County.  He 
then  put  up  a log  cabin,  and  began  clearing 
the  land  he  had  entered.  He  was  a great 
hunter,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  county 
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he  killed  over  300  deer,  two  bears,  and  in- 
numerable wild  turkeys  and  other  game.  He 
made  his  home  in  Richland  Township  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  December  4,  1865. 
His  widow  still  survives,  being  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year,  and  is  now  living  with  a son  in 
Randolph  County.  Martin  Y.  Coons,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  in  Rich- 
land Township  to  a farm  life,  remaining  here 
until  1861,  when  he  went  to  Clinton  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  began  working  in  order  to 
earn  money  to  ]>ay  for  a piece  of  land  he  had 
bought,  and  while  there  he  enlisted  in  defense 
of  the  Union,  and  was  enrolled  June  20, 
1861,  mustered  August  20  in  Company  E, 
Forty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
From  Camp  Denison  his  regiment  went  on 
board  cars  to  Clarksburgh,  Virginia,  thence 
marched  to  Weston,  where  he  was  assistant 
Rrovost  Marshal  seven  weeks.  His  first  en- 
gagement was  at  Carnifax  Ferry,  after  which 
he  was  at  Lewisburg,  Virginia,  Cotton  Moun- 
tain, Charleston,  West  Virginia.  In  the  fall 
of  1862  he  started  with  his  regiment  to  rein- 
force Rosecrans,  at  Murfreesboro,  but  the 
fight  being  decided  before  their  arrival  they 
were  sent  on  to  Vicksburg,  and  helped  cut 
Grant’s  celebrated  canal  around  the  city.  In 
the  spring  of  1863  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Grand  Gulf,  Champion  Hills  and  Ray- 
mond, Mississippi,  and  was  also  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Big  Black  River.  They  then 
participated  in  the  grand  assault  on  the 
enemy’s  works  May  19  and  22,  and  in  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  July  4, 
his  regiment  marching  into  the  city,  July  5. 
The  Forty-seventh  Ohio  being  one  of  the 
last  regiments  to  leave  the  city.  The  next 
engagement  was  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and 
after  aiding  the  capture  of  that  city  his  regi- 
ment returned  to  Camp  Sherman  on  Big 
Black  River,  remaining  there  until  September 
28,  1863,  then  marched  to  Vicksburg,  and 


the  morning  after  their  arrival  started  by  boat 
for  Chattanooga  via  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Coons  was  sick  with  the  ague  on  this  march 
and  was  sent  to  Mound  City,  Illinois,  where 
he  was  taken  sick  with  small-pox,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  following  May,  then 
joined  his  regiment  at  Larkinsville,  Alabama. 
Soon  after  his  regiment  started  with  Sher- 
man on  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  partici- 
jjated  in  the  siege  of  that  city;  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
and  the  great  battle  of  July  22  at  Atlanta. 
His  regiment  was  under  John  A.  Logan  in 
the  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  and  was  a regiment 
that  never  knew  defeat.  The  fighting  about 
Atlanta  lasted  about  thirty  days  before  the 
date  of  Mr.  Coons  muster  out,  August  20, 
1864,  serving  his  country  over  three  years. 
After  leaving  the  army  he  returned  to  Jay 
County,  thence  to  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  and 
was  there  married  November  19,  1864,  to 
Miss  Hannah  Shields,  a native  of  Clinton 
County,  and  a daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
Shields,  both  of  whom  are  deceased,  her  father 
dying  in  1877,  and  her  mother  in  1882.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coons  are  the  parents  of  three 
children — Curtis  W.,  Emma  Effie  and  Charlie 
S.  Mr.  Coons  remained  in  Clinton  County 
until  the  spring  of  1874  when  he  returned 
to  Jay  County,  and  settled  on  his  father’s 
homestead  where  he  followed  farming  until 
the  spring  of  1880;  he  came  to  Redkey  and 
engaged  in  the  building  of  the  pike,  and  in 
1881  established  his  present  hardware  busi- 
ness in  a building  28x45  feet,  which  he  had 
bought  in  1878.  He  carries  a well  selected 
stock,  valued  at  about  $1,200,  and  is  meeting 
with  good  success  in  his  business.  With  Mr. 
Coons  and  one  of  his  comrades  the  idea  of 
organizing  Alexander  Trimble  Post,  No.  213, 
G.  A.  R.,  was  originated,  and  he  was  one  of  its 
charter  members,  and  its  first  quartermaster. 
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and  has  held  that  position  since  its  organiza- 
tion xVngiist  2,  1883.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  a much 
respeected  citizen  of  Hedey. 


prominent 
pioneer  of  Bear  Creek  Township, 


^^ILSON  MILLIGAN, 
fm  has  been  a resident  of  Jay  County 


for  half  a century.  He  was  born  in  High- 
land County,  Ohio,  August  27,  1812.  His 
father,  James  Milligan,  was  born  in  Bed- 
ford, Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  a son  of 
George  Milligan,  who  came  from  Ireland. 
James  Milligan  was  married  in  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  April,  1796,  ot 
Miss  Mary  Sillik,  and  they  reared  eight 
children — Hannah,  Lovinia,  George,  Nancy, 
Mary,  Samuel,  Wilson  and  James.  The 
family  removed  to  Highland  County,  Ohio,  in 
1801,  locating  at  Greenfield,  where  James 
received  two  lots  free — one  in  the  village  and 
one  in  the  suburbs.  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  village.  He  and  his 
wife  resided  in  Highland  County  until  their 
decease.  George  Milligan  (father  of  James 
Milligan)  also  died  in  that  county.  Wilson 
Milligan  passed  his  early  life  on  a farm,  and 
attended  the  subscripiton  schools  of  the  early 
day.  He  also  studied  at  home  and  by  this 
means  acquired  a very  good  education.  He 
was  married  June  20,  1833,  to  Miss  Mary 
Blaine,  born  in  Circleville,  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  in  1811,  and  daughter  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  (Douglass)  Blaine.  Mr.  Milligan 
came  to  this  county  in  1837,  traveling  on 
horseback  and  fording  numerous  streams. 
From  Jay  County  he  went  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  to  get  money  he  had  left 
there  the  previous  year,  to  enter  his  land  with. 
He  entered  240  acres  of  land,  built  a log 


cabin,  14  x 16  feet,  with  clap-board  roof,  pun- 
cheon door,  and  mud-and-stick  chimney,  and 
then  went  back  and  moved  his  family.  Bear 
Creek  Township  was  at  that  time  an  unbroken 
forest  and  the  home  of  game  and  wild 
beasts.  He  commenced  immediately  to  im- 
prove his  land,  cutting  down  the  huge 
monarchs  of  the  forest  and  burning  the  same. 
Here  he  has  labored  fifty  years,  and  the 
Milligan  farm  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milli- 
gan had  six  children — William  Blaine,  James 
Newton,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Hannah  Jane, 
Sarah  Amanda  and  Samuel  Homer.  Mrs. 
Milligan  died  January  4,  1866,  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  her.  She  was  a kind  and 
affectionate  wife  and  mother  and  an  excellent 
neighbor.  August  4,  1867,  Mr.  Milligan 
married  Jane  A.  Montgomery  for  his  second 
wife,  who  was  born  in  Steuben  County,  New 
York,  November  14,  1822,  daughter  of 
Reuben  and  Mary  (Pearsol)  Montgomery.  Her 
father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  and  was 
born  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Her 
mother  was  of  German  parentage.  She  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  when  her  father  settled  in 
Wabash  Township,  this  county,  and  one  year 
later  she  commenced  to  teach  school.  She 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  the  county, 
having  taught  twenty-nine  years,  mostly  in 
this  county.  Many  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Jay  County  received  their  first  in- 
structions from  Miss  Montgomery.  The 
first  year  she  taught  her  salary  was  $6  per 
month  and  she  boarded  around.  Mr.  Milli- 
gan owns  320  acres  of  excellent  land  which 
is  in  a good  state  of  cultivation.  He  has 
three  good  residences,  a large  and  commo- 
dious and  other  farm  buildings.  In  politics 
Mr.  Milligan  was  a strong  Abolitionist  before 
the  war  and  is  now  a Republician.  He  has 
served  as  school  commissioner  and  as  town- 
ship trustee.  He  is  a member  of  the 
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United  Brethren  church,  and  has  been  for 
manj^  years  a zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of 
his  Master. 




IP^ENKY  C.  WICKERSHAM,  farmer,  re- 
^ sides  on  section  30,  Madison  Township, 
where  he  owns  160  acres  of  land.  He 
was  born  in  Randolph  County,  Jackson  Town- 
ship, this  State,  in  May,  1850,  and  when  seven 
years  of  age  came  to  this  county  with  his 
parents,  who  settled  upon  the  farm  they  still 
occupy.  He  received  a preliminary  educa- 
tion in  the  country  schools,  and  afterward 
attended  Ridgeville  College  several  terms, 
without  completing  a course  of  study.  He 
taught  school  forty-two  months.  He  was 
married  September  15,  1872,  to  Clara  B. 
Walters,  who  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  March  31,  1853,  and  came  to  this 
county  Mutli  her  parents  in  1855.  Her  par- 
ents are  Abraham  and  Mary  A.  (Evans) 
Walters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickersham  have 
six  children — Della  F.,  born  April  6,  1874; 
Albertus,  born  May  3,  1875;  Rita  G.,  born 
August  10,  1878;  Ada  E.,  born  September 
21,1883;  Mary  Inas  and  Frankie  May,  twins, 
born  November  15,  1886.  Mr.  Wickersham 
belongs  to  the  Church  of  the  Living  God. 


fREDERlCK  STRAUSBURG,one  of  the 
enterprising  and  progressive  citizens  of 
Jackson  Township,  is  a native  of  Ohio, 
born  in  Clarke  County,  May  20,  1842,  a son 
of  Jacob  Strausbnrg,  of  Jay  County.  The 
father  being  a farmer,  Jacob  was  reared  to 
the  same  avocation,  his  youth  being  spent  in 
assisting  wdth  the  wmrk  of  the  farm  and  in 
attending  the  common  schools  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  be- 


gan working  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which 
he  followed  for  a livelihood  for  several  years. 
He  was  united  in  marriage.  May  17, 1868,  to 
Miss  Tiressey  Overpacl^  who  was  born  April 
22,  1847,  in  Clarke  County,  Ohio,  a daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Peyton)  Overpack. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strausbnrg  are  the  parents  of 
three  children — Charles  J.,  born  in  Clarke 
County,  Ohio,  July  7,  1869;  Clara  A.,  born 
in  Bradford,  Miami  County,  Ohio,  July  6, 
1873,  and  Orva  S.,  born  in  Jay  County,  In- 
diana, J une  9,  1881.  Mr.  Strausbnrg  re- 
mained in  Clarke  County  until  1874,  when 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  and 
in  company  with  his  brother,  George  W.,  he 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land.  In  1883  the 
Strausbnrg  brothers,  Fred,  James,  Simon  and 
Jesse,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tile,  in 
which  enterprise  they  have  met  with  success. 
Their  annual  sales  of  tile  amount  to  about 
$1,200  per  annum,  and  the  tile  manufactured 
by  them  is  equal  to  any  made  in  Jay  County. 
Beside  his  interest  in  the  tile  factory,  our 
subject  is  the  owner  of  a farm  of  eighty  acres 
where  he  resides,  well  cultivated  and  well  im- 
proved, with  good  residence  and  farm  build- 
ings. In  his  political  views  Mr.  Strausbnrg 
affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 


^HILIP  MACKLIN,of  Bear  Creek  Town- 
^ ship,  has  been  identified  with  Jay  County 
for  nearly  half  a century.  He  was  born 
in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  December  18, 1827, 
son  of  Jacob  Macklin,  deceased.  He  was  in 
his  twelfth  year  when  his  father  located  in 
Bear  Creek  Township.  His  youth  was  passed 
in  helping  to  improve  the  homestead.  He 
was  married,  April  7,  1850,  to  Miss  Mahala 
Cole,  who  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio, 
December  15,  1831,  daughter  of  Shadrack 
and  Nancy  (Shepherd)  Cole,  who  were  natives 
of  Pickaway  County,  married  in  Franklin 
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Coitnty,  and  reared  three  children — Mahala 
Allen  and  Alfred.  Her  father  died  in  1838, 
and  the  mother  soon  afterward  removed  to 
this  State  with  her  children,  settling  in 
Adams  County,  where  she  lived  until  her  de- 
cease, which  occurred  in  1886.  Our  subject 
settled  upon  his  present  farm  in  1850,  which 
was  then  in  its  wild  state.  He  built  a hewed- 
log  house,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  township.  He  also  bought  the 
first  cookiim  stove  used  in  the  neighborhood. 

O O 

He  owns  174  acres  of  Jay  County’s  best  soil, 
which  is  well  improved,  and  has  a well  fur- 
nished modern  residence.  His  barn  is  40x60 
feet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macklin  are  the  parents 
of  six  children — Maria  Almira,  Nancy  Eliza- 
beth, Mary  Louisa,  Philip  A.,  Israel  Milton 
and  Clement  L.  F.  Four  children  are  de- 
ceased— Jacob  Victor,  Alfred  Clinton,  Daniel 
Adam  and  Viola  Mahala.  Politically  Mr. 
Macklin  is  a Democrat.  He  is  a zealous 
member  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  church, 
and  has  served  in  several  offices  of  the  church. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Bear 
Creek  Township. 


FORGE  REN  BARGER,  deceased,  was 
^ born  in  Franklin  Township,  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  September  16,  1831, 
a son  of  Abraham  and  Rachel  (Luellen)  Ren- 
barger.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  Franklin  Township,  and  in 
early  life  learned  lessons  of  persevering 
industry,  which  were  of  lasting  benefit  to 
him.  He  was  united  in  marriage  in  August, 
1854,  to  Miss  Emeline  Woodard,  a daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  Ann  (Lake)  Woodard, 
who  were  born  and  married  in  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  Renbarger  being  born  in  that  State, 
July  5,  1834.  Her  parents  were  among  the 
pioneers  of  Ward  Township,  Randolph  Coun- 


ty, settling  there  in  1839.  Tliey  are  still 
living  on  their  old  homestead,  cared  for  by 
their  youngest  son,  Henry.  Mr.  Renbarger 
continued  to  reside  on  the  homestead  of  his 
parents  for  two  years  after  his  marriage, 
working  their  farm.  In  1856  he  settled 
with  his  family  on  section  36,  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, on  a heavily  timbered  farm  of  eighty  acres. 
Being  ambitious  he  toiled  early  and  late  to 
build  a good  home,  and  give  his  family  good 
advantages,  and  by  his  good  management  he 
was  enabled  to  add  to  his  original  purchase 
from  time  to  time  until  he  was  the  owner  of 
360  acres,  which  his  unceasing  energy  placed 
under  fine  improvement.  His  first  home 
was  a log  honse,  which  many  years  ago  gave 
way  to  a comfortable  frame  residence,  which 
is  still  the  home  of  his  widow.  After  a life 
of  great  usefulness  Mr.  Renbarger  died  April 
23,  1886,  his  death  causing  universal  regret, 
he  having  by  his  just  dealing  and  neighborly 
conduct  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  left  his  family  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  He  left  a widow  and 
ten  children,  the  name  of  the  children  being 
as  follows — Nancy,  wife  of  Smith  G.  Hudson, 
living  on  part  of  the  Renbarger  estate,  near 
the  old  homestead;  Sarah  A.,  wife  of  William 
Malott,  of  Jay  County;  Rachel  E.,  wife  of 
George  Howard,  of  Grant  County,  Indiana; 
Marby  L.,  Hannah,  Abraham,  John  R.,  Iona, 
Florence  V.  and  Lottie  B.,  who  are  living 
with  their  widowed  mother. 

f*) 


8EWIS  B.  BONNEL  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  born  on  the  homestead 
of  his  parents,  William  and  Rebecca 
Bonnel,  May  11,  1840.  His  parents  came 
from  Ohio  to  Jay  County  in  the  fall  of  1838, 
and  settled  in  Pike  Township,  where  they 
commenced  building  a home  in  the  dense 
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forest  one  half  mile  south  of  the  present  site 
of  Collett.  They  improved  eighty  acres  at 
this  place,  where  they  remained  until  1861, 
when  they  sold,  and  bought  a home  on  section 
1,  Pike  Township,  where  the  mother  died  in 
1862.  The  father  subserpiently  sold  his  land 
on  section  1,  and  went  to  Kansas,  but  later 
returned  to  Pike  Township,  and  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah  Mays,  in 
1875.  Twelve  children  were  born  to  the 
parents  of  onr  subject — Mrs.  Hannah  Mays, 
of  Pike  Township;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ralph,  de- 
ceased; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Garinger,  of  Pike 
Township;  Henry  was  a member  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  later  in  the  war 
in  the  Nineteenth  Michigan  Light  Artillery, 
in  which  service  he  died  at  or  near  Vicksburg; 
John,  living  in  Michigan,  was  a soldier  during 
the  latter  months  of  the  war;  George  was  a 
member  of  Company  H,  One  Hundredth 
Indiana  Infantry,  during  the  war,  and  is  nou’ 
a minister  of  the  United  Brethren  church, 
residing  at  Collett  Station;  Lewis  B.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch;  Mary  Ellen,  died  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years;  Mrs.  Susan  Ralph 
(deceased),  and  James  and  William  died  in 
early  childhood.  Lewis  B.  Bonnel  remained 
on  the  homestead  with  his  father  until  he 
enlisted  in  defense  of  the  Union,  March  25, 
1864,  when  he  became  a member  of  Company 
H,  One  Hundredth  Indiana  Infantry.  As  a 
i-ecruit  he  joined  the  regiment  at  Dallas, 
Georgia,  and  took  part  in  the  great  campaign 
which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta, 
and  was  in  all  the  battles  in  which  his  regi- 
ment  was  engaged.  He  marched  to  the  sea, 
and  through  the  Carolinas,  performing  a 
soldier’s  duty  faithfully  until  the  war  was 
ended.  Returning  to  Pike  Township  he 
resumed  farming,  an  avocation  he  has  since 
followed.  Mr.  Bonnel  was  united  in  mar- 
riage June  4,  1868,  to  Miss  Angeline  Henry, 
who  was  born  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 


vania, March  15,  1844,  a daughter  of  Robert 
and  Clarissa  Henry,  her  mother  dying  when 
she  w'as  a child.  When  she  was  nine  years 
old  her  father  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
and  settled  in  Wayne  Township,  where  she 
was  reared  and  married.  Her  father  is  now 
living  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonnel  are  the  parents  of  six  children — 
Florence  R.,  Naomi  G.,  Robert  W.,  Clarissa 
H.,  Emeline  and  Angeline  (twins).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonnel  began  housekeeping  on  section 
11,  Pike  Township.  Since  1880  they  have 
made  their  home  on  section  10  of  the  same 
township,  where  they  have  sixty  acres  of 
well  improved  and  highly  cultivated  land, 
with  good  substantial  building  improvements, 
the  entire  surroundings  showing  the  owner 
to  be  a thorough,  practical  farmer.  In  his 
political  views  Mr.  Bonnel  is  a Republican. 
Mrs.  Bonnel  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 


^p[LIJAH  C.  WRIGHT,  deceased,  was 
'IpIi  born  iii  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  Jan- 
uary  27,  1817,  a son  of  David  and 
Hepzabeth  (Coffin)  Wright,  who  were  natives 
of  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  and  of 
Irish  and  Welsh  ancestry.  Llis  mother  was 
a daughter  of  Libni  and  Hepzabeth  (Star- 
buck)  Coffin,  natives  Nantucket,  of  English 
ancestry.  His  father  being  a farmer  he  was 
reared  to  the  same  avocation,  remaining  with 
his  parents  until  he  grew  to  manhood.  He 
was  married  September  29,  1836,  to  Miss 
Rachel  Vore,  a daughter  of  Thomas  Vore,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  Three  children  were 
born  to  this  union,  of  whom  only  one  a 
daughter,  Rhoda  Ann,  born  November  22, 
1840,  grew  to  womanhood.  Hannah  Ellen 
and  one  unnamed  died  in  infancy.  In  1843 
Mr.  Wright  came  with  his  family  to  Jay 
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County,  Indiana,  and  settled  on  a tract  of 
eighty  acres  of  unimproved  land  which  had 
had  been  entered  for  him  from  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  February  2,  1849.  He  was  again  mar- 
ried January  10,  1850,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Coffin,  a daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Lydia 
(Bunker)  Coffin,  and  three  children  were 
born  to  them — Paulina  S.,  born  December 
27,  1851,  is  the  wife  of  George  F.  Jones,  of 
Richmond;  Malvern  Otis,  born  October  14, 
1859,  was  married  May  18,  1884,  to  Lydia 
A.  Stanbury,  and  Francis  E.,  born  October 
11,  1866.  Mr.  Wright  cleared  and  improved 
the  land  on  wliich  lie  first  settled  on  coming 
to  Jay  County,  and  there  made  his  home  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  January  13, 
1879.  He  was  reared  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  a zealous  worker  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  was  a Good  Templar, 
and  a member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 
He  served  one  term  as  township  assessor. 
Llis  widow  still  survives,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  living  residents  of  Penn  Township. 

«[0R1SELHJS  CORWIN,  attorney  at  law, 
is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Corwin  & 
i Smith,  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of 
Jay  County.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
bar  of  Jay  County  since  October,  1871,  and 
was  associated-  with  James  B.  Jaqua  in  the 
practice  of  law  until  May,  1885,  when  the 
present  firm  of  Corwin  & Smith  was  formed 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  J.  M.  Smith  becoming 
associated  with  him.  Mr.  Corwin  is  a native 
of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  his  father,  William 
Corwin,  having  settled  in  Knox  Township 
about  1840.  The  father  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  July  17,  1778.  He  became 
a resident  of  Ohio,  where  he  lived  many  years 
in  Knox  and  Columbiana  counties.  He  was 


twice  married,  his  first  wife  dying  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  where  he  first  settled  on  com- 
ing to  Indiana.  To  his  first  marriage  four 
children  were  born.  For  his  second  wife  he 
married  Mrs.  Mary  (Gray)  Hudson,  widow 
of  Joshua  Hudson,  who  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Jay  County.  To  this  union  were 
born  two  children — Cornelius,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  and  Stephen,  who  is  now  living 
in  Isadore,  Worth  County,  Missouri.  Will- 
iam Corwin  was  a pioneer  Baptist  preacher, 
and  a member  of  the  first  Baptist  Association 
formed  in  this  section  of  Jay  County.  He 
was  a blacksmith  by  trade.  His  death  occur- 
red in  1847.  His  widow  survived  him  until 
1864.  Cornelius  Corwin,  whose  name  heads 
this  sketch,  learned  the  tanner’s  trade  in  his 
youth  with  his  half  brother,  William  C.  Hud- 
son, with  whom  he  lived  for  a number  of 
years.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  enlisting  August  9,  1862,  in 
Company  E,  Eighty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry, 
and  served  until  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
receiving  his  discharge  July  19,  1865.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  with  the  whole  of  his 
regiment  September  17,  1862;  was  paroled, 
and  sent  into  General  Buell’s  lines,  and  was 
exchanged  November  17,  following.  His 
regiment  was  then  ordered  to  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, remaining  thereon  garrison  and  picket 
duty  until  December,  1863,  In  January, 
1864,  he  joined  General  Sherman  on  the 
Meridian  expedition,  and  was  on  the  Red 
River  expedition;  taking  part  in  all  the  bat- 
tles of  that  campaign,  including  the  battle  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  where  his  regiment  lost  fifty- 
four  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  He  returned 
with  the  army  to  Grand  Ecore,  where  he  was 
taken  sick,  but  rejoined  his  regiment  at 
Alexandria.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Yellow 
Bayou  May  18,  1864,  where  his  regiment 
lost  fifty-one  men,  and  here  he  was  taken 
sick,  and  was  transferred  up  the  river  to 
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Vicksburg,  and  while  on  the  way  the  regiment 
had  a severe  battle  with  the  Confederate 
General  Marinaduke.  From  Vicksbui-g  he 
went  to  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Tupelo,  and  in  the  expedition 
to  Oxford,  Mississippi,  against  Forrest,  and 
was  under  the  gallant  leader  Thomas  at  Nash- 
ville, when  the  army  of  the  Confederate  Gen- 
eral Hood  was  broken  and  shattered.  He 
then  went  South  to  Mississippi,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  Fort  Blakely,  and  was 
mustered  out  at  Mobile,  Alabama.  On  his 
return  from  the  army  Mr.  Corwin  attended 
school  at  Liber  for  fifteen  months,  and  for  a | 
time  was  enjja^ed  in  teaching  school.  He  ! 
began  the  study  of  law  with  James  N.  Temp-  | 
ler,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  | 
For  his  wife  Mr.  Corwin  married  Miss 
Ilachel  E.  IVood,  a daughter  of  T.  G.  Wood, 
a native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  now  living 
in  Penn  Township,  Jay  County.  Mrs.  Cor- 
win’s maternal  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Jay  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corwin  are  the  parents  of  one  son,  "William 
Thomas,  who  was  born  in  Jay  County.  In 
politics  Mr.  Corwin  is  a Kepublican. 

^i^OT  COULSON,  section  1,  Greene  Town- 
'wk  known  men  of 

Jay  County.  He  was  born  in  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  December  9, 1820,  a son 
of  Jabez  and  Anna  (Van  Horn)  Coulson. 
His  father  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
English  and  Irish  descent,  and  his  mother  of 
New  Jersey,  of  Dutch  descent.  His  parents 
were  married  in  Pennsylvania,  and  about  six- 
teen years  after  their  marriage  moved  to 
Ohio.  They  had  a family  of  eleven  sons  and 
one  daughter,  our  subject  being  the  jmungest 
of  the  family.  The  children  all  lived  to  ma- 
turity, and  all  but  two  married  and  had  fami- 


lies. But  three  of  the  family  are  now  living 
— Anson,  Saul  and  Lot.  Anson  lives  in  Jef- 
ferson Township,  Jay  County,  and  Saul  on 
the  old  homestead  in  Ohio.  Lot  Coulson  was 
reared  in  his  native  county,  remaining  with 
his  parents  until  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  was  married  December  8,  1842,  to  Mary 
Walker,  a native  of  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio,  born  June  10,  1820,  a daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Dodgers)  Walker.  Mr. 
Coulson  continued  to  live  on  the  old  home- 
stead until  1848,  and  in  October  of  that  j^ear 
moved  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  located 
in  Jefferson  Township,  where  he  lived  six 
years.  He  then  moved  to  section  35,  Jackson 
Township,  and  he  has  since  lived  in  that 
neighborhood,  his  residence  for  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years  being  on  section  1,  Greene 
Township.  He  has  been  an  active,  hard 
working  man,  and  has  cleared  and  o^vned  a 
large  tract  of  land,  at  present,  however,  own- 
ing but  a small  portion  of  it.  In  addition  to 
attending  to  his  farm  he  has  gained  quite  a 
reputation  as  an  auctioneer,  and  has  sold  more 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  at  auction 
than  any  other  man  in  his  part  of  the  coun- 
ty. In  politics  Mr.  Coulson  has  always  voted 
with  the  Democratic  party.  In  religion  he 
accepts  no  creed  or  dogma,  believing  that  to 
live  uprightly  is  the  duty  of  all  men.  Since 
1861,  with  the  exception  of  about  eighteen 
months,  he  has  served  as  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Greene  Township,  and  the  continued 
confidence  of  his  fellow  townsmen  is  ample 
proof  of  his  faithfulness  and  honesty.  Mrs. 
Coulson  died  February  10,  1887,  after  many 
years  of  great  suffering,  which  she  bore  un- 
complainingly. She  was  a most  etsimable 
woman,  a loving  wife  and  mother,  and  a true 
friend  and  neighbor.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coul- 
son were  born  eight  children — Lucy  Ellen, 
died  aged  three  years;  Gilbert  E.,  died  in  in- 
fancy; Henry  Walker,  lives  in  Kansas;  Maria 
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Teressa,  lives  in  Kansas;  Emily  Kuth,  Mar- 
tin J.,  Trenton  W.  and  Morgan  A.  are  resi- 
dents of  Jay  Connty. 

.(P  . - 

fOSEPH  B.  HAWKlKS,a  representative 
of  one  of  tlie  best  known  families  in  Jay 
Connty,  resides  on  section  34,  Wayne 
Township.  He  is  a native  of  Jay  County, 
born  October  31,  1855,  a son  of  Joseph  C. 
Hawkins.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in 
his  native  county,  receiving  the  advantages 
of  the  public  schools  and  Liber  College.  He 
has  given  his  attention  to  agriculture  since 
his  youth,  and  now  has  a fine  farm,  well  im- 
proved, with  good  buildings  and  well  stocked. 
He  married  Louisa  Ertel,  a native  of  Jay 
County,  born  in  Jefferson  Township,  March 
7,  1858,  a daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Mary 
Ertel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  have  four 
children — Edith  G.,  Sarah  E.,  Benjamin 
Wade  and  Mary  C. 


»HOMAS  WELLS,  a prominent  citizen 
of  Jay  County,  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Jackson  Township,  is  a na- 
tiveof  Maryland,  born  in  Washington  County, 
July  19,  1826.  His  parents,  Isaac  and  Eliza- 
beth (Herring)  Wells,  had  a family  of  seven 
children.  When  he  was  three  months  old 
they  settled  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  and 
there  he  was  reared  to  the  avocation  of  a 
farmer,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  that  county.  On  arriving  at  the 
age  of  manhood  he  began  working  at  the  car- 
penter’s trade,  which  he  followed  many  years. 
March  12,  1855,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ly- 
dia Morris,  a native  of  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  a daughter  of  John  and  Delilah  (Bow- 
man) Morris.  Eight  children  have  been  born 
20 


to  this  union,  whose  names  are — Elizabeth  A., 
Rosa,  Mary,  Charles,  Sophia,  John  M.,  Will- 
iam and  Maud.  Mr.  Wells  left  Pickaway 
County  in  1861,  and  since  that  year  has  made 
his  home  in  Jay  County,  Indiana.  On  com- 
ing to  the  county  he  bought  a farm  from  John 
Cooley,  of  which  fifteen  acres  had  been 
cleared,  but  no  buildings  had  been  erected. 
By  perseverance  and  industry  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  farm  one  of  the  best  in 
Jackson  Township.  He  has  now  a good  resi- 
dence, built  in  modern  style,  and  commo- 
dious barn  and  other  buildings  in  good 
condition.  His  farm  is  well  improved,  and 
is  divided  into  eight  fields  for  the  conven- 
ience of  stock-raising,  to  which  enterprise  he 
devotes  some  attention.  Mr.  Wells  has  given 
his  children  the  benefit  of  a good  education, 
and  three  of  them  have  become  successful 
school  teachers.  Politically  he  is  a Republi- 
can, and  is  a strong  adherent  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  party.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  United  Brethren  church,  and  gives 
liberally  of  his  means  toward  the  support  of 
the  same.  He  is  at  present  trustee  of  his 
church.  For  four  years  he  held  the  office  of 
township  assessor,  serving  as  such  in  a very 
efficient  manner. 


jOAH  GOSS,  of  Bear  Creek  Township, 
was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
January  3,  1832,  son  of  George  and 
Maria  (Apt)  Goss,  who  were  natives  of  Swit- 
zerland and  came  to  America  when  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  locating  in  Fairfield 
County.  They  were  married  in  that  county 
and  reared  three  children — Noah,  Mary  Ann 
Huber,  who  resides  at  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio, 
and  Mrs.  Rose  Ann  Waggoner,  who  resides  in 
Wabash  Township.  Noah  attended  school 
and  worked  on  the  farm  during  his  youth. 
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and  when  eighteen  years  old  commenced  to 
work  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed several  years.  April  22,  1858,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Lucinda  Weist,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Catherine  (Hostler)  AYeist,  of 
Fairtield  County,  Ohio,  and  they  resided  in 
that  county  until  they  came  to  their  present 
form  in  September,  1867.  A few  acres  had 
been  broken  and  a losf  cabin  stood  on  the 

O 

place.  He  now  has  a well  improved  farm 
and  good  buildings.  His  barn  is  30  x 50 
feet  and  tifteen-foot  posts.  Mr.  and  Airs.  | 
Goss  are  the  parents  of  four  children — Henry  | 
AA’^.,  Emeline,  Alary  C.  and  Adam.  George  ' 
Jackson  and  J.  Jefferson  are  deceased.  Mr.  , 
Goss  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Evangelical  Association.  He  is 
one  of  the  successful  farmers  of  the  township 
and  is  greatly  esteemed  by  all. 

— I 


HLLI  AAl  AVHITEAI A AT,  of  Bear  Creek  | 
“iAl'MAfl  Township,  was  born  in  that  township  j 
January  2,  1842,  son  of  James 
AA’^hiteman,  deceased.  He  was  the  youngest 
child  of  his  parents,  and  the  child  of  their 
old  age.  His  youth  was  passed  at  the  home- 
stead, and  in  attending  the  common  schools 
of  Bear  Creek  Township.  He  completed  his 
education  at  Liber  College.  After  he  at- 
tained his  majority  he  taught  school  several 
winter  terms,  and  was  very  successful  in  that 
vocation.  He  was  married  February  16, 
1862,  to  Nancy  Jane  AYillson,  born  in  Clinton 
County,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Sarah  (Hoblet)  AAHllson,  who  resided  several 
years  in  Jay  County.  Mr.  AYhiteman  came  to 
his  farm  in  the  fall  of  1862.  There  were 
five  or  six  acres  cleared,  but  no  buildings. 
He  has  160  acres  of  good  land,  a modern 
residence  built  in  1880,  and  other  commodi- 
ous farm  buildings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AYhite- 


man  have  six  children — Sarah  Almeda,  Alary 
Elizabeth,  Benjamin  Alonroe,  Tilly  Jane, 
Eliza  Margaret  and  Isaac  AYillson.  The  de- 
ceased are  John,  AA’^illiam,  Andrew,  Ivan, 
Lucy  Ann  and  AYarren  Ross.  Politically  Air. 
AA’^hiteman  is  a Democrat,  and  has  served  as 
township  assessor.  He  is  a worthy  member 
of  the  Christian  church.  James  AYhiteman, 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  having 
located  on  section  15,  October  8,  1837.  He 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  August  15,  1799, 
son  of  Christian  and  Hannah  AYhiteman,  and 
when  he  was  five  or  six  years  of  age  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Pickaway  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared  to  manhood.  He  then 
removed  to  Fairfield  County,  where  he  mar- 
ried Alaiy  North,  who  was  boru  October  31, 
1798,  in  Shenandoah  County,  A^irginia.  They 
resided  in  that  county  until  their  removal  to 
this  county.  There  were  at  that  time  only 
four  families  in  the  township.  He  built  a 
log  cabin,  18  x 20  feet,  with  clapboard  roof, 
puncheon  fioor,  etc.  Here  Air.  AYhiteman 
lived  and  improved  his  farm  until  the 
AA^hiteman  farm  was  known  as  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AYhite- 
man had  eight  children — Sarah  Ann,  Han- 
nah, Susan,  Barbara,  Elizabeth  and  Harriet, 
were  born  in  Ohio ; James  N . and  AY illiam  were 
born  in  this  county.  Mr.  AYhiteman  died 
Alarch  28,  1873,  and  his  wife  April  1,  1884. 


fESSE  G.  AYICKERSHAM,  farmer,  sec- 
tion 32,  Madison  Township,  was  born  in 
New  Garden  Township,  AAfoyne  County, 
Indiana,  October  30,  1824.  In  the  year 
1832  he  came  with  his  father  to  Randolph 
County  and  settled  in  the  woods,  abont  two 
miles  northwest  of  where  Union  City  now 
stands.  He  stayed  with  his  father  on  the 
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farm  till  he  was  twenty-one,  after  which 
he  taught  thirty-eight  months  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  served  six  years  as  township 
trustee,  and  then  again  turned  his  whole  at- 
tention to  farming.  He  was  married  March 
22,  1848,  to  Miss  Huldah  Fields,  horn  in 
Tennessee  June  5,  1829.  When  she  was 
about  four  years  old  she  was  brought  by  her 
parents  to  Randolph  County,  where  she  was 
reared  and  educated.  Her  father,  Lansford 
Fields,  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1802,  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Bragg.  They 
were  the  parents  of  twelve  children.  Lans- 
ford died  in  1868  and  Nancy  died  in  1861. 
They  were  both  interred  in  the  cemetery  a 
half  mile  east  of  New  Pittsburg,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Wickersham’s  father,  James  Wickersliam,  was 
born  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1780.  He  was  a descendant  of  one 
Thomas  Wickersliam  who  came  across  the 
ocean  from  England  with  William  Penn  in 
the  first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  James 
walked  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  and  there 
found  his  wife.  He  was  married  to  Rachel 
Smith,  August  19, 1806.  During  the  war  of 
1812  he  was  drafted,  but  was  released  on  ac- 
account  of  physical  disability.  Rachel,  the 
wife  of  James  Wickersliam,  was  born  near 
Cincinnati  July  29,  1785,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 15,  1855.  James  lived  till  he  was  ninety- 
three  years  old,  and  died  in  this  county 
October  7,  1873,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Lisbon  cemetery,  three  miles  northwest  of 
Union  City.  They  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children.  The  first  two,  Charles  and  Hannah, 
died  in  infancy.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  those  who  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women — 
James,Williani,  John  A.,  Amos,  Sarah,  Jesse 
G.,  Gerard  T.  and  Almira,  five  of  whom  are 
still  living.  Jesse  Wickersliam  has  three 
children — Henry  C.,  born  May  19,  1850,  and 
married  to  Miss  Bell  Waters  September  15, 
1872;  Eli  L.,  born  October  25,  1852,  and 


married  to  Hattie  L.  Spittler  August  5, 
1875;  Enoch  G.,  born  March  25,  1860,  and 
married  to  Miss  Laura  E.  Gusler  in  Paulding 
County,  Ohio,  September  12,  1885.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wickersliam  have  reared  one  girl, 
Susan,  who  married  Ezra  Imel,  and  a boy, 
named  Charlie  McFarlin,who  is  now  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Wickersliam  owns  sixty 
acres  of  land.  Before  dividing  with  his 
children  he  owned  180  acres.  He  came  to 
Jay  County  in  March,  1857,  locating  upon 
his  present  farm. 


PENJAMIN  F.  MILLS,  a prominent  and 
public-spirited  citizen  of  Jay  County, 
residing  on  section  28,  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, was  born  in  Frederick  County,  West 
Virginia,  December  9, 1818,  a son  of  William 
and  Mary  Ann  (Frost)  Mills,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  that  State.  After  his  father’s 
death  he  immigrated  with  his  mother  to 
Ohio,  they  locating  in  Greene  County,  where 
he  was  married  May  2,  1842,  to  Miss  Louisa 
Ann  Hodge,  who  was  also  a native  of  Fred- 
erick County,  West  Virginia,  born  September 
11,  1823.  With  his  family,  then  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  five  children,  he  left  Greene 
County  for  Jay  County,  Indiana,  where  they 
arrived  in  August,  1849.  The  father  com- 
menced improving  an  eighty-acre  tract  on 
section  4,  Jefferson  Township,  which  he  sold, 
removing  then  to  Greene  Township,  where 
he  made  his  home  until  1853.  He  then  set- 
tled on  section  23,  Jefferson  Township,  where 
he  purchased  120  acres,  making  most  of  the 
improvements  on  that  farm  which  is  now 
owned  by  Jesse  Mendenhall.  He  disposed 
of  that  property  in  1872,  when  he  bought  his 
present  homestead.  His  wife  died  July  26, 
1867.  She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, twelve  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time 
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of  her  death.  They  are  as  folIo\v.s  — Mrs. 
IVrartha  J.  Stamper,  deceased;  James  AV.,  of 
Nebraska;  John  II.,  lives  on  his  father’s 
homestead ; Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Shyock,  of  Mount 
Pleasant;  ANhashington,  died  aged  eighteen 
months;  Airs.  Ivnth  Fonts  and  Airs.  Sarah 
Fonts,  living  at  Eedkey;  Edwin  D.,  living  in 
Nebraska;  Arden,  living  at  Alount  Pleasant; 
Airs.  Melissa  Sharp,  of  AVayne  Comity ; Airs. 
Isabella  Pair,  of  Redkey;  Ulysses  Grant,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Lonisa  A.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  two  months.  Air.  Alills  was  married 
a second  time,  Alay  3,  1868,  to  Airs.  Clarissa 
(Units)  Black,  a native  of  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  born  June  22,  1840,  a daughter  of 
Chester  Ilults.  To  this  union  have  been 
horn  six  children — Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  died  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years;.  Agnes  A.,  Clarissa 
J.,  Oliver  P.  AI.,  Arthur  G.,  and  Elmer,  who 
died  aged  two  and  a half  years.  Airs.  Alills 
was  married  to  Flavius  AI.  Black,  August  14, 
1856,  a son  of  Alexander  Black.  He  was 
horn  June  22,  1833,  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
and  was  reared  in  the  town  of  Zanesville, 
where  he  learned  the  saddler’s  trade.  lie 
was  among  the  patriots  who  responded  to  the 
call  of  President  Lincoln  for  men  to  help  the 
Union,  going  to  the  front  in  Company  I, 
Seventeenth  Ohio,  in  which  he  served  nine 
months.  He  again  enlisted  in  Company  A, 
Eighty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  July  2, 
1862,  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  left 
leg  at  Kenesaw  Alountain,  which  necessitated 
his  discharge.  He  was  a gallant  soldier,  and 
served  faithfully  while  in  the  army.  He 
moved  from  Preble  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  married,  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  1858, 
locating  at  Farmland.  After  the  war  he  set- 
tled at  Salem,  and  a year  before  his  death  he 
removed  to  Union  City.  He  died  at  Union 
City  September  27,  1867,  leaving  his  widow 
with  four  children.  They  are  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Yaughn,  of  Randolph  County;  Airs.  Anna 


E.  Stevens,  of  Powers  Station;  Ida  Bell,  died 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  Ulysses 
Sherman,  who  died  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
Air.  Black  was  a menibei'  of  the  Alethodist 
church,  and  lived  the  life  of  a consistent 
Christian.  Air.  Alills,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  has  led  an  active  life,  and  by  his  in- 
dustrious habits  and  persevering  indiistryhas 
prospered  in  his  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
homestead  contains  ninety-six  acres  of  well 
improved  land,  with  comfortable  and  com- 
modious residence,  and  other  farm  buildings 
correspondingly  good.  He  also  owns  eighty 
acres  of  land  on  section  28,  AVhite  River 
Township,  Randolph  County,  which  is  par- 
tially improved.  He  has  bought  and  sold 
much  land  since  coming  to  Indiana,  and  has 
done  his  full  share  in  improving  and  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  Jay  County.  Air.  Alills 
was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  that  de- 
nomination. In  politics  he  was  formerly  a 
AA’^hig,  but  since  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican party  he  has  been  one  of  its  most 
ardent  supporters.  Two  sons  of  our  subject, 
James  AV.  and  John  H.,  were  soldiers  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  the  former  serving 
almost  three  years  in  the  Twenty-second  In- 
diana Battery,  and  the  latter  a member  of  a 
one  hundred  days  regiment. 


tOBERT  STEED,  a worthy  representative 
of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Jay 
County,  is  a native  of  Yirginia,  born 
May  29,  4820,  a son  of  John  and  Frances 
Steed.  His  parents  removed  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  AV^arren  County,  and  thence 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  April,  1837, 
settling  on  a heavily  timbered  farm  on  section 
18,  Jefferson  Township,  with  their  family 
which  then  consisted  of  three  sons  and  one 
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daughter.  The  father  was  a strong  rugged 
man,  and  built  a good  home  out  of  the  forest, 
living  on  the  old  homestead  until  his  death 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.  The 
mother  survived  liini  a few  years,  dying  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years.  Both  were  earnest  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  chnrch.  They  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children — Robert, 
onr  subject;  William  W.,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Jelferson  Township;  Matilda  Ann, 
wife  of  Cheyne  Pyle,  a prominent  farmer  of 
the  same  township;  John  T.,  was  one  of  the 
best  farmers  of  Jefferson  ToWnship  where  he 
died  many  years  ago,  leaving  a family.  Robert 
Steed  was  almost  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Jay  County, 
and  being  the  eldest  son,  he  helped  his  father 
with  the  work  of  the  farm,  assisting  in  clear- 
ing eighty  acres,  remaining  with  his  parents 
until  reaching  manhood.  He  was  married 
February  29,  1844,  to  Miss  Leah  Knnce,  who 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  November  5, 
1825.  Her  parents,  Jacob  and  Mary  Knnce 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were 
married  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  where  they 
remained  until  coming  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
in  1840.  They  made  their  pioneer  home  on 
section  19,  Pike  Township,  where  they  cleared 
and  improved  a farm  of  120  acres,, on  which 
they  lived  until  called  to  their  final  home. 
They  with  their  three  daughters — Sarah, 
Mary  Ann  and  Catherine,  are  buried  in  the 
family  burying  place  upon  the  farm,  where 
they  lived  so  many  years.  Their  son,  Noah, 
gave  his  life  to  the  nation  in  the  late  war. 
Mrs.  Steed  is  now  the  only  living  representa- 
tive of  the  family.  Eleven  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steed — William 
W.,  living  near  the  home  of  his  parents; 
Lucy  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Barr,  living  near 
Harper  City,  Kansas;  Mary  Ellen,  died  aged 
three  years;  Frances,  wife  of  Jacob  Miller; 
Jane,  deceased  wife  of  Benjamin  Sutton; 


Rebecca,  wife  of  Calvin  Finch  living  near 
Ottawa,  Kansas;  John  Newton,  li>^ing  near 
his  parents  in  Pike  Township;  James  F. ; 
Sarah  E.,  wife  of  Edward  Ayers;  Ruth  A.  and 
Robert  Elmer,  living  at  home.  Mr.  Steed 
has  lived  on  his  present  farm  since  his  mar- 
riage, his  first  land  purchase  being  forty 
acres  of  dense  timber.  He  began  life  here 
without  capital  but  possessed  of  strong  hands 
and  a stout  heart.  By  years  of  toil  and  strict 
economy  on  the  part  of  himself  and  wife  he 
has  succeeded  well  in  his  agricultural  pur- 
suits, being  now  the  owner  of  a fine  farm  of 
337  acres,  two-thirds  of  it  being  cleared  and 
under  good  cultivation. 
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fOSEPH  L.  BANTA,  a prominent  citizen 
of  Jay  County,  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Greene  Township,  was  born  in 
Preble  County,  Ohio,  October  17,  1830,  a son 
of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Brown)  Banta,  who 
were  natives  of  Ohio  and  North  Carolina 
respectively.  His  mother  died  in  1849,  and 
his  father  in  the  year  1853.  Of  their  chil- 
dren, two  sons,  William  and  Michael,  and 
a daughter  live  in  Iowa;  one  daughter,  Sarah, 
resides  in  Preble  County,  Ohio;  Martha  A. 
is  deceased.  Joseph  L.,  our  subject,  is  the 
fourth  child  in  his  father’s  family.  He  was 
united  in  marriage,  April  3,  1851,  to  Miss 
Jane  Gard,  a native  of  Preble  County,  Ohio, 
born  December  27,  1833,  a daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Sutton)  Gard.  Their 
children  are — Ardilla,  wife  of  L.  M.  Evelizor, 
died  in  February,  1875;  William  R.,  residing 
in  Penn  Township;  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
William  P.  Hiatt,  and  Eli,  who  is  living  at 
home  with  his  parents.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Banta  moved  to  Bartholomew 
County,  Indiana,  but  returned  to  Preble 
County  with  his  family  in  1857.  Two  years 
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biter  he  located  in  Darke  Comity,  Ohio.  He 
remained  in  Darke  Comity  until  coming  to 
Jay  County,  in  1863,  and  in  A]iril  of  that 
year  settled  on  section  22,  Greene  Township, 
when  he  commenced  to  open  a farm  in  the 
woods,  residing  on  the  same  farm  until  1870. 
During  the  war  of  the  llebellion  Mr.  Banta 
went  out  as  a recruit  to  the  Thirty-fourth 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  one  year,  join- 
ing his  regiment  at  Hew  Orleans.  He  was 
discharged  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  in  the  fall 
of  1865.  In  politics  lie  is  a staunch  Dem- 
ocrat. He  has  served  his  township  as 
trustee.  In  1870  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Jay  County,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
olhce,  serving  in  tliat  capacity  four  years, 
and  during  this  time  he  resided  in  Portland. 
In  1874  he  bought  a farm  on  section  15, 
Greene  Township,  which  he  occupied  until 
the  spring  of  1887,  when  he  sold  his  farm  on 
section  15,  and  purchased  his  present  farm 
on  section  22,  Greene  Township.  Mr.  Banta 
is  classed'  among  the  public  spirited  men  of 
Greene  Township,  and  in  every  enterprise 
which  is  for  the  advancement  of  his  township 
or  county  he  takes  an  active  interest. 

— 


»|ATHAN1EL  COFFIN,  one  of  the  old 
' and  honored  pioneers  of  Jay  County, 
who  is  now  deceased,  was  born  in  Guil- 
ford County,  North  Carolina,  February  8, 
1777,  his  parents,  Libni  and  Hepzabeth 
(Starbnck)  Coffin,  being  born  on  Nantucket 
Island,  Massachusetts,  of  English  ancestry. 
Nathaniel  Coffin  was  twice  married.  He  was 
first  married  in  Virginia  to  Miss  Pheriba 
Dilliard,  and  to  them  were  born  two  children, 
both  dying  in  infarTcy.  About  the  year  1812 
Mr.  Coffin  came  to  Indiana  with  his  wife, 
making  the  journey  to  Wayne  County  on 
horseback.  He  subsequently  made  four  or 


five  trips  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  on 
horseback,  and  returned  from  one  of  his  trips 
with  his  mother,  who  was  blind,  bringing  her 
in  a wagon.  His  wife  died  some  six  years 
after  coming  to  Indiana,  and  he  was  again 
married  in  Wayne  County  to  Miss  Lydia 
Bunker,  about  the  year  1823.  She  was  born 
November  22,  1785,  in  Guilford  County, 
North  Carolina,  a daughter  of  Reuben  and 
Judy  (Macy)  Bunker,  who  w^ere  also  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry,  her  parents  coming  from  Nan- 
tucket with  the  Coffin  family.  Mr.  Coffin 
was  a wheelwright  by  trade,  which  he  followed 
until  August,  1838.  He  subsequently  came 
to  Jay  County,  and  entered  land  from  the 
Government,  and  followed  his  trade  until 
within  a few  days  of  his  death.  His  wife  died 
in  Jay  County,  October  26,  1846,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  spent 
with  his  eldest  daughter  in  Iowa,  Mr.  Coffin 
made  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Wright,  in  Jay  County,  until  his  death  Sep- 
tember 15,  1859.  By  his  second  marriage 
Mr.  Coffin  had  two  children — Mary  A.,  wife 
of  William  Sullivan,  of  Antelope  County, 
Nebraska,  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  July 
31,  1827,  now  the  widow  of  Elijah  C.  Wright, 
living  in  Jay  County. 

ILLIAM  S.  FLEMING,  clerk  of  the 
courts  of  Jay  County,  is  a native  of 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  born  in 
Dayton,  in  1837,  a son  of  James  W.  Fleming. 
In  1839  his  father  removed  with  his  family 
from  Ohio  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  is 
one  of  the  well  known  pioneers  of  Allen 
County,  where  he  still  resides.  He  had  a 
family  of  five  sons  who  reached  maturity — 
William  S.,  the  eldest,  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch ; Benjamin  E.,  deceased ; Thornton  J.,  of 
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Fort  Wayne;  James  W.  and  Thomas  H.  The 
father  being  a farmer  our  subject  was  reared 
to  tlie  same  avocation.  On  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  he  began  clerking  in  a 
general  store  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  subsequent- 
ly went  to  Logansport  and  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  trade  on  his  own  account,  which 
has  since  been  his  principal  occupation.  About 
1867,  on  account  of  failing  health  he  gave  up 
his  business  at  Logansport,  and  soon  after 
joined  an  exploring  party  for  the  far  West. 
They  visited  Wyoming,  Dakota  and  Montana, 
this  being  the  tirst  party  to  explore  that  re- 
gion. Our  subject  was  absent  three  years, 
when  having  regained  his  health  he  returned 
to  Jay  County,  and  resumed  his  mercantile 
pursuits  at  Bryant.  lie  was  accompanied  on 
his  western  tour  by  his  brother,  Benjamin  F., 
who  died  at. Helena,  Montana.  Mr.  Fleming 
was  associated  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Bryant  with  his  brother,  Thornton  Fleming. 
In  1875  they  purchased  a stock  of  goods  at 
Portland,  Thornton  Fleming  taking  charge  of 
the  business  at  this  place.  In  1880  William 
S.  Fleming  came  to  Portland,  and  in  1883 
sold  out  the  business,  his  brother  going  to 
Fort  Wayne.  Mr.  Fleming  was  first  a can- 
didate for  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  courts  in 
1878,  but  that  election  resulted  in  a tie,  and 
at  a special  election  was  defeated  by  a small 
majority.  In  1882  he  was  again  nominated, 
and  was  elected,  receiving  a majority  of  167 
votes  over  his  opponent,  David  Parker,  of 
Dunkirk.  Mr.  Fleming  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  office  in  1886,  receiving  at  this  election 
119  votes  over  his  opponent,  George  W.  Bey- 
nolds.  His  present  term  will  expire  in  1890. 
In  politics  Mr.  Fleming  affiliates  with  the 
Democratic  party.  Mrs.  Fleming  was  for- 
merly Miss  Jane  P.  Kendrick,  a native  of 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  her  father,  Thomas  C. 
Kendrick,  having  been  one  of  the  early  mer- 
chants of  that  county.  He  subsequently 


moved  to  Logansport,  Indiana,  where  he  car- 
ried on  mercantile  pursuits.  He  is  now 
deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming  are  the 
parents  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  the 
four  younger  children  being  natives  of  Jay 
County.  Mr.  Fleming  is  numbered  among 
the  representative  citizens  of  Portland.  He 
still  owns  the  store  building,  which  was  erect- 
ed by  him  when  he  engaged  in  business  with 
his  brother,  and  is  also  the  owner  of  the  beau- 
tiful residence  and  grounds  covering  forty 
acres,  formerly  owned  by  General  Shanks. 


f OLLN  M.  HENRY,  deceased,  was  born  in 
County  Down,  Ireland,  July  12,  1818, 
and  came  to  America  when  eighteen 
years  old,  landing  in  New  York.  He  learned 
the  carpenter’s  trade  in  that  city  and  then 
went  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  where  he  followed 
his  trade.  July  1,  1841,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Jane  Ann  White,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Green.  Mrs.  Henry 
was  born  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  June  2,1823, 
and  came  to  America  when  a child  with  her 
parents,  the  family  locating  in  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio,  where  her  father  died  in  less 
than  a year  after  coming  to  America.  Mrs. 
Henry’s  parents,  George  and  Sally  (Cardie) 
White,  were  born  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  and 
both  died  in  Muskingum  County,  the  mother 
in  1855.  All  of  her  grandparents  were  born 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  were  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  are 
living — George,  Thomas  M.,  Samuel,  Flor- 
ence and  Sarah.  David  died  July  9,  1852, 
and  Frederick  June  11,  1859.  All  were  born 
in  Muskingum  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  removed  to  this  county  in  1868,  and 
located  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  his  wife 
and  two  sons.  The  family  lived  in  a log 
house  for  a few  months  while  the  present 
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frame  house  was  being  built.  Tlie  father  also 
built  a frame  barn.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  owned  440  acres  of  land  on  sec- 
tion 22,  Madison  Township.  lie  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
coi)al  church,  and  died  September  7,  1885, 
in  the  hope  of  a blessed  immortality.  He  is 
buried  in  Salamonia. 


n 


HIOMAS  C.  WHITE,  M.  D.,  proprietor 


of  the  drug  store  and  the  only  practic- 


ing  physician  of  Powers  Station,  is  a 
native  of  Jackson  County,  West  Virginia, 
born  September  20, 1829,  a son  of  James  and 
Mary  (Coleman)  IVhite,  who  were  born  and 
reared  in  "West  Virginia,  living  in  that  State 
until  their  death.  The  doctor  grew  to  man- 
hood cn  the  home  farm  in  his  native  county^ 
receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
neighborhood.  Although  reared  a farmer, 
he  had  }io  intention  of  pursuing  that  avoca- 
tion through  life,  and  in  1853  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  to  which  he  applied  him- 
self diligently.  February  20,  1859,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Bryan, 
of  Jackson  County,  who  was  born  in  Dear- 
born County,  Indiana,  March  31,  1837,  a 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Martha  Bryan,  na- 
tives of  West  Virginia,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  two  daughters  — Lola,  wife  of 
Dempsey  Powers,  of  Jefferson  Township,  and 
Sarah  E.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
the  doctor  w'ent  with  his  friends  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  where  he  served  two  years, 
but  in  March,  1864,  he  gathered  together  his 
effects  and  with  his  family  left  the  State,  and 
for  a few  months  he  made  his  home  near 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  then  settled  in  Mei’cer 
County,  Ohio,  living  there  until  June,  1866, 
when  he  came  to  Indiana  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Buena  Vista,  Adams 


County.  In  a year,  however,  he  returned  to 
Ohio,  where  he  resided  until  September, 
1869.  He  then  came  to  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  established  his  residence  at  Powers 
Station,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  He 
is  one  of  the  prominent  and  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Jefferson  Township,  and  is  active 
in  promoting  all  enterprises  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  township  and  county.  The  doc- 
tor is  a member  of  Doric  Lodge,  No.  362, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Ridgeville.  In  politics  he 
has  always  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party.  He  is  veiy  fond  of  the  chase,  and  the 
hunting  season  is  apt  to  take  him  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  or  other  favored  hunt- 
ing grounds,  from  whence  he  always  returns 
with  more  vigor  to  attend  to  the  more  serious 
duties  of  life. 


T.  HAMMONS,  a prominent  citizen  of 
Jay  County,  and  one  of  the  leading 


agriculturists  of  Greene  Township,  re- 
siding on  section  35,  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  February  14,  1841.  His  par- 
ents, Robert  M.  and  Harriet  D.  (Scott)  Ham- 
mons, were  natives  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  about  1834  or  1835  removed  to  Ohio,  in 
which  State  they  lived  until  their  death.  Of 
their  ten  children  our  subject  was  tlie  fourth 
son  and  sixth  child.  He  was  reared  to  a 
farm  life  and  has  always  followed  the  avoca- 
tion of  a farmer.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  by  the 
death  of  his  mother,  his  father  having  died 
two  or  three  years  earlier,  and  every  dollar 
he  has  owmed  has  been  earned  by  himself. 
On  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  the  three 
months  volunteers  Mr.  Hammons  enlisted 
April  24,  1861,  in  Company  I,  Eighteenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  discharged  September 
1, 1861.  He  re-enlisted  September  1,  1861, 
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in  Company  H,  Second  AVest  Virginia  Cav- 
alry, and  November  2,  1863,  his  company 
was  consolidated  with  Company  C,  of  the 
same  regiment.  He  served  as  a brave  and 
gallant  soldier  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
passed  unharmed  through  the  many  cavalry 
battles  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  others. 
While  serving  under  General  Phil  Sheridan, 
at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  he  received  a ter- 
rible wound  in  his  right  shoulder,  which 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder  joint,  the  operation  being  performed 
in  the  hospital  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  this 
being  a very  dangerous  and  painful  operation. 
After  his  discharge  he  returned  to  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  began  life  with  no 
capital  except  what  he  liad  saved  from  his 
pay  as  a private  soldier.  His  $600  saved 
from  the  army  he  used  in  maintaining  him- 
self through  the  years  following  while  regain- 
ing liis  health.  In  December,  1866,  he  came 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  where  he  has  pros- 
pered beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
On  coming  to  Jay  County  he  engaged  in  the 
grocery  trade  in  Portland,  and  in  1867  he  was 
appointed  deputy  auditor,  under  county  auditor 
S.  B.  H . Shanks,  serving  as  such  three  years. 
Daring  this  time,  October  24,  1868,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  La  Follette,  who 
was  born  in  Jay  County,  Indiana,  June  25, 
1854,  a daughter  of  Joseph  and  Charlotte 
(Stratton)  La  Follette.  For  four  years  Mr. 
Hammons  was  trustee  of  Wayne  Town- 
ship. Served  as  clerk  of  the  Jay  Circrxit 
Court  for  eight  years,  two  terms  from  1875 
to  1883,  and  at  the  second  election  in  1878 
it  resulted  in  a tie  vote.  The  Governor  then 
ordered  a special  election  and  against  the 
same  competitor,  William  S.  Fleming,  our 
subject  received  a majority  of  135  votes. 
Mr.  Hammons  organized  the  Jay  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  as  superintendent 
and  director  he  laid  out  its  grounds  and  built 


the  driving  park.  In  politics  he  is  an  ar- 
dent Republican.  He  is  a member  of  Omega 
Lodge,  No.  281,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  a comrade 
of  Stephen  J.  Bailey  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Port- 
land. 


fOHN  LA  FOLLETTE,  one  of  Pike 
Township’s  prominent  citizens,  and  one 
of  its  early  settlers,  was  born  in  Harrison 
County,  Virginia,  July  19,  1817,  a son  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  La  Follette.  The  family 
in  1823  left  Virginia  for  Kentucky,  and 
three  years  later  removed  to  AYarren  County, 
Ohio.  There  our  subject  grew  to  manhood, 
and  was  married  to  Miss  Amy  Mills  Novem- 
ber 25, 1837.  She  was  a native  of  AVarren 
County,  born  May  28,  1819,  a daughter  of 
Rev.  M.  Mills,  a minister  of  the  Free  Will  Bap- 
tist church,  who  came  to  Jay  County  in  the 
spring  of  1838  and  followed  preaching  the 
gospel  until  his  death.  Lie  died  in  Jefferson 
Township  after  a life  of  great  usefulness,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  The  parents 
of  Mr.  La  Follette  came  to  Jay  County,  and 
settled  in  Pike  Township  in  the  fall  of  1838, 
remaining  only  a year  when  they  returned  to 
Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1842  they  again  left 
Ohio  for  Jay  County  where  they  spent  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  the  father  dying  in  1868, 
and  the  mother  some  six  years  previous.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  La  Follette  have  had  born  to 
them  nine  children — Martha  E.,  born  in 
Ohio,  now  the  wife  of  Major  J.  G.  Crowell; 
Joseph  AV.,  a native  of  Ohio,  was  a member 
of  Company  H,  One  Hundredth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, and  died  in  the  service  February  27, 
1863,  being  buried  at  La  Grange,  Tennessee; 
Sarah  E.,  wife  of  J.  J.  Rathbun,  of  Pike 
Township;  Jesse  J.  M.,  of  Portland,  is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Jay  County;  Rachel 
J.,  wife  of  Henry  Brosher,  of  Pike  Township; 
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Lydia  Ann,  widow  of  Richard  Crawford,  lives 
with  her  parents;  George  W.,  a physician, 
residing  at  Yorkshire,  Darke  County,  Ohio; 
Amy  Frances,  died  in  1859,  aged  live  years, 
and  John  F.,  attorney  at  law,  in  partnei’ship 
with  his  brother  at  Portland.  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette  came  from  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  to  Jay 
County  in  April,  1842,  bringing  with  him 
his  wife  and  two  children,  the  rest  of  the 
family  being  horn  on  the  homestead  in  Pike 
Township.  In  that  year  he  established  his 
home  on  the  ground  where  he  yet  resides,  and 
May  1,  1842,  he  cut  the  first  tree  that  was 
felled  upon  the  site  of  his  home.  He  came 
to  the  county  without  capital,  but  was  a man 
of  good  education,  and  had  taught  school 
live  years  in  Ohio.  He  became  one  of  the 
pioneer  and  most  efficient  and  popular  teach- 
ers of  Jay  County,  and  followed  his  profes- 
sion in  the  county  successfully  for  a period 
of  thirty  years.  In  politics  he  was  in  early 
life  a Whig,  but  has  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publican party  since  its  organization.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Pike  Township, 
which  position  he  filled  for  eighteen  years. 
In  religious  faith  he  is  a Free  Will  Baptist, 
uniting  with  that  church  in  early  manhood. 


^m^jNDREW  J.  BARNETT,  a farmer  of 
Greene  Township,  was  horn  in  Mus- 
kingum County,  Ohio,  October  5, 1834, 
a son  of  George  and  Mary  (Boyer)  Barnett, 
natives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
former  of  Irish  and  the  latter  of  German  de- 
scent. The  family  consisted  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, all  but  one  of  whom  lived  to  rear 
families.  Their  names  in  the  order  of  their 
birth  are  as  follows — Yalentine,  now  of  Illi- 
nois; William  died  in  Muskingum  County 
in  1879;  John  lives  in  Bartholomew  County, 
Indiana;  George  lives  in  Ross  County,  Ohio; 


Thomas  J.  lives  in  Missouri;  Andrew  J., 
our  subject;  Mrs.  Catharine  Wood  lives  in 
Morgan  County,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Barbara  Maines 
lives  in  Iowa;  Mrs.  Susannah  Barnett  died 
in  Illinois;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stevens  lives  in 
Missouri;  Mrs.  Sidney  Ann  Graves  lives  in 
Stark  Connty,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Mary  Hodges 
in  Montgomery  County,  Missouri;  and  one 
daughter  died  in  childhood.  The  parents  died 
in  Yinton  County,  Ohio,  the  father  in  1873, 
and  the  mother  several  years  earlier.  Andrew 
J.  Barnett  was  reared  in  Ohio,  removing  with 
his  parents  to  Yinton  County  when  fifteen 
years  of  age,  living  there  until  1865,  when 
he  moved  to  Ross  County  and  from  there  in 
October,  1880,  came  to  Jay  County.  He 
bought  a farm  on  section  15,  Greene  Town- 
ship, and  from  there  moved  to  the  farm  where 
he  now  lives  on  the  same  section,  which  con- 
tains seventy-live  acres  of  choice  land  with 
good  improvements.  Mr.  Barnett  was  mar- 
ried in  Yinton  County,  Ohio,  September  16, 
1857,  to  Eliza  Ankrom,  a native  of  Yinton 
County,  born  September  11, 1838,  a daughter 
of  Richard  and  Tacy  (Miller)  Ankrom,  both 
of  German  descent.  Her  father  was  born  in 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  Jiily  7,  1816, 
and  when  sixteen  years  old  went  to  Yinton 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  August 
16,  1837,  to  Tacy  Miller,  and  both  are  now 
deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnett  have  had 
nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  living— Rich- 
ard Clinton,  George  M.,  Andrew  J.,  Myrtie, 
Seymour,  Tacy  M.  Three  died  in  infancy. 

■ .0»— +0* 
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jDAM  W.  KENNEDY,  druggist,  Dun- 
kirk, Indiana,  was  born  in  Grant  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  February  28,  1854,  a son 
of  Moses  and  Margaret  (Schroff)  Kennedy, 
natives  of  Brown  County,  Ohio,  where  they 
were  married,  removing  thence  to  Grant 
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County,  Indiana,  in  its  early  day,  and  there 
the  father  died  May  20,  1882,  the  mother’s 
death  preceding  his  about  two  months.  A. 
W.  Kennedy  was  reared  in  Grant  County,  re- 
ceiving his  education  at  Jonesboro.  After 
leaving  school  he  was  employed  by  the  rail- 
road company  at  $35  a month,  at  which  he 
continued  until  1882,  when,  with  a capital  of 
$35,  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  at 
Jonesboro.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Dunkirk, 
and  formed  a partnership  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, the  hrm  being  Kennedy  & Macy.  In 
1884  they  disposed  of  their  stock  of  groceries 
and  embarked  in  the  drug  business,  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  still  continues,  and  in  May, 
1886,  removed  to  his  present  location.  April 
22,  1887,  Mr.  Macy  withdrew  from  the  firm 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  has  since  conducted  the 
business  alone.  His  stock  consists  of  drugs, 
paints,  oils,  wall  paper,  stationery  and  drug- 
gists’ sundries,  valued  at  $3,000,  his  store 
room  being  18  x 75  feet  in  dimensions.  Thus 
fri.m  the  small  beginning  of  $35  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  by  good  management  increased  his 
capital  and  now  has  a good  paying  business, 
and  is  one  of  the  prosperous  citizens  of  Dun- 
kirk. He  was  married  August  20,  1878,  to 
Jennie  Lelfridge,  a daughter  of  John  and 
Maude  Lelfridge.  They  have  two  children — 
Otto  and  Fred.  In  politics  Mr.  Kennedy  is 
a Democrat.  He  served  one  term  as  marshal 
of  Jonesboro. 


f^OLONEL  JOHN  W.  HEADINGTON, 
one  of  the  representative  citizens  of 
I Portland,  has  been  identified  with  the 
history  of  Jay  County,  since  the  year  1853. 
He  is  a native  of  Knox  County,  Ohio,  born 
near  Mount  Vernon,  December  13,  1833,  a 
son  of  Nicholas  and  Kuth  (Phillips)  Heading- 
ton.  His  father  was  born  in  the  State  of 


Maryland,  December  25,  1798,  and  died 
February  6,  1865.  He  was  a farmer  by 
occupation.  He  served  as  a soldier  in  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  was  a woman  of  remarkable 
strength  of  mind,  and  moral  courage.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  possessed  all  the  Christian  virtues 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  her  pure  Chris- 
tian life  left  a lasting  impression  on  her 
family.  In  his  youth.  Colonel  Ileadington 
received  such  edixcational  advantages  as  the 
common  schools  of  his  day  afforded.  In 
1853  the  family  removed  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
taught  school  for  one  term.  In  1856  he 
began  reading  law  under  Judge  Haynes,  and 
in  1858  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  licensed 
to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  at 
Portland,  and  soon  established  a large  and 
lucrative  practice.  In  1858  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Nannie  Bos  worth,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bosworth,  one  of  the  well 
known  pioneer  physicians  of  Jay  County. 
When  the  war  of  the  Pebellion  broke  out 
Colonel  Fleadington  did  not  hesitate  to  offer 
his  services  in  defense  of  the  Union,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1862  he  raised  a company  of 
volunteers  of  which  he  was  elected  Captain. 
This  company  became  a part  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Indiana  Regiment,  and  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps. 
He  was  a gallant  and  efficient  soldier,  and  led 
his  company  or  regiment  in  many  of  the 
severest  battles  of  the  war.  The  first  reunion 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Regiment  was  held  at 
Kendallville,  Indiana,  November  25,  1886, 
on  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Mission  Ridge.  Colonel 
Headington  was  the  orator  of  the  day  on  that 
occasion,  and  from  his  address,  published  in 
the  Kendallville  Standard  of  December  3, 
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1886,  we  make  a few  selections,  wliich  will 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  service  he  performed  for  his  country. 
The  address  begins  as  follows:  “Comrades: 
After  more  than  twenty-one  years  we  have 
met  to  hold  our  first  reunion,  on  the  twenty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  great  battle  of 
Mission  Ridge,  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
fought  on  this  continent,  and  the  bloodiest  in 
which  we,  as  a military  organization  took  part. 
It  will  soon  be  a quarter  of  a century  since 
we  left  our  farms,  our  offices,  and  our  work- 
shops, and  volunteered  in  the  service  of  our 
country,  to  engage  in  battle  with  a powerful 
enemy,  who  were  seeking  to  trait  the  dear  old 
flag  in  the  dust.  In  the  month  of  August? 
1862,  ten  companies  of  men,  all  prompted  by 
a love  of  country,  reported  to  the  Governor 
of  Indiana  and  tendered  their  services  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war.  These  ten  com- 
panies were  soon  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  for  the  term  of  three  years, and 
organized  into  a regiment  and  given  its  num- 
ber as  the  One  Hundredth  Regiment  Indiana 
Yolunteers.  After  a few  weeks  drill,  the 
regiment  was  armed  and  sent  into  a field  of 
active  duty,  and  became  a part  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  then  under  the  command  of 
General  Grant.  It  was  first  assigned  to  the 
Second  Brigade,  First  Division  of  the  Six- 
teenth Army  Corps,  but  later,  on  a re-organi- 
zation of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  it  became  a part  of  the 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  and  with  that  grand 
old  corps  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.” 
The  Colonel  then  in  bis  address  relates  briefly 
the  operations  of  tbe  regiment  down  to  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  continuing  as  follows: 
“ Early  in  June,  1863,  the  regiment  embarked 
on  transports  and  moved  down  the  river  to 
join  Grant’s  army  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
River  on  the  14th  of  June  the  investment  of 


the  city  was  complete,  but  a lai’ge  army  under 
the  Coi}federate  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
was  moving  up  to  attack  General  Grant  in 
the  rear  and  raise  the  siege.  Our  division, 
then  commanded  by  General  William  Sooy 
Smith,  was  therefore  sent  up  the  Yazoo  River 
to  Snyder’s  Bluff,  where  it  landed,  fortified, 
and  held  in  check  Johnston’s  army  till  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg  on  the  3d  of  July. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Confederate  stronghold  we 
started  in  pursuit  of  Johnston’s  army, 
which  we  overtook  at  Jackson,  the  capital  of 
Mississippi,  when  a conflict  ensued  which 
lasted  five  days,  but  before  the  investment 
could  be  made  complete,  Johnston  crossed 
the  Pearl  River  in  the  night,  and  made  his 
escape.”  Continuing  his  narration  of  the 
experience  of  the  regiment  down  to  the  fight 
at  Mission  Ridge  he  says:  “Early  on  the 
25th,  just  twenty-three  years  ago,  our  bat- 
talions were  formed  in  line  of  battle,  prepared 
for  the  charge  on  Mission  Ridge.  Our  line 
was  formed  about  a fourth  of  a mile  from  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  under  cover  of  the  timber. 
The  space  between  us  and  the  ridge  over 
which  we  had  to  charge  was  an  open  field  and 
nearly  level.  As  soon  as  we  started  on  the 
charge  the  enemy  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war 
of  all  kinds,  and  from  every  possible  direction. 
As  we  advanced  through  that  open  field  the 
leaden  hail  flew  all  around  us  like  rain  drops 
in  a heavy  shower.  Steadily  our  columns 
pushed  forward,  driving  the  enemy  to  and  up 
the  mountain.  The  slaughter  of  our  men 
was  terrific  from  the  first,  but  as  we  neared  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  the  enemy  opened  upon 
us  with  grape  and  cannister  which,  increased 
the  slaughter.  We  pushed  the  enemy  up  the 
hill,  and  we  advanced  to  the  railroad,  where 
we  had  some  protection  from  the  enemy’s 
guns,  and  fighting  them  from  that  point  until 
late  in  the  evening,  we  retired  to  the  cover  of 
the  woods,  having  as  we  now  know,  accom- 
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plished  what  General  Grant  intended  we 
should,  that  is,  compelled  the  enemy  to 
reinforce  at  that  point,  at  the  expense  of  a 
weaker  point,  wliich  enabled  General  Thomas 
to  take  the  latter.  Onr  loss  in  this  battle 
was  very  lieavy;  onr  regiment  lost  one-third 
of  the  men  engaged,  and  seven  out  of  fifteen 
officers,  in  killed  and  wounded.  A¥hen  we 
look  back  over  that  bloody  field  we  can  hardly 
see  how  it  was  that  we  were  not  all  killed.” 
Further  on  in  his  address  the  Colonel  speaks 
of  the  Atlanta  campaign  as  follows:  “ On 

the  1st  day  of  May,  1864,  we  started  on  that 
memorable  series  of  events,  known  as  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  which  lasted  four  months. 
On  that  campaign  we  fought  the  battles  of 
Dalton,  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Resaca,  Dallas, 
New  Hope  Church,  Big  Shanty,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Nickajack  Creek,  Chattahoochie 
River,  Decatur,  Atlanta,  Cedar  Bluffs,  Jones- 
boro and  Lovejoy  Station,  making  fourteen 
battles  in  foui-  months.  The  fighting  however 
was  almost  continuous  from  the  1st  of  May 
till  the  3d  of  September,  some  of  the  battles 
lasting  several  days.”  Further  on  Colonel 
Headington  graphically  describes  the  march 
to  the  sea,  in  which  inarch  the  One  Hun- 
dredth bore  a conspicuous  part.  Altogether 
the  One  Hundredth  Regiment  was  engaged 
in  not  less  than  twenty-five  important  battles, 
beside  many  of  minor  note.  Captain  Head- 
ington gradually  arose  in  command,  being 
promoted  to  Major,  and  later  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  regiment.  Since 
the  war  he  has  enjoyed  a lucrative  practice  in 
Jay  and  surrounding  counties.  Mrs.  Head- 
ington died  in  1874,  leaving  at  her  death 
four  children.  She  was  a woman  of  superior 
ability,  and  a devoted  Christian.  In  1876 
Colonel  Headington  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Laura  E.  Haines,  a sister-in-law  to 
Judge  J.  M.  Haynes.  Politically  Colonel 
Headington  is  a Republican,  and  has  always 


been  a strong  adherent  of  the  principles  of 
that  great  political  party.  He  is  one  of  the 
progressive  and  public  spirited  citizens  of 
Portland,  and  is  ever  ready  to  use  his  influ- 
ence toward  advancing  the  best  interests  of 
his  fellowmen. 




|EUBEN  C.  CROW,  an  enterprising  and 
progressive  farmer  and  stock-raiser  of 
Penn  Township,  was  born  in  Hunting- 
ton  County,  Indiana,  the  date  of  his  birth 
being  March  24,  1848.  He  is  a son  of  Joshua 
and  Pluebe  (Bond)  Crow,  the  father  being  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  mother  of 
North  Carolina,  and  a daughter  of  Joshua 
Bond.  The  father  of  our  sketch  was  three 
times  married.  The  grandfather  of  our 
subject  came  to  Indiana  at  an  early  day,  and 
the  father  erected  the  first  oil  mill  at  Rich- 
mond, Wayne  County.  They  subsequently 
removed  to  LIuntington  County,  and  in  1849 
came  to  Jay  County,  where  the  father  died 
two  years  later.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  early  in  life  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
beginning  to  earn  his  own  living  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years.  He  worked  out  by  the 
month  until  he  was  of  age,  and  during  this 
time  he  worked  several  years  for  Albert 
Grisell.  He  was  married  January  4,  1870, 
to  Miss  Harriet  T.  Gordon,  who  was  born  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  James  Gordon, 
who  settled  in  Jay  County,  Indiana,  when 
Mrs.  Crow  was  an  infant.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  four  children — Lewis,  LeRoy,  Ora  and 
Albert.  After  his  mandage  he  rented  a farm  of 
Albert  Grisell,  where  he  resided  four  years, 
then  moved  to  the  farm  owned  by  Lewis 
Grisell,  where  he  lived  until  1882.  In  that 
year  he  came  to  Pennville  and  was  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  for  two  years,  when 
he  removed  to  section  25,  Penn  Township, on 
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a tract  of  seventy  acres  whicli  heliad  purchased 
in  1881,  and  here  lie  has  since  made  his 
home,  devoting  his  time  to  farming  and  rais- 
ing and  dealing  in  stock.  Beginning  life  a 
poor  hoy  he  has  by  his  own  efforts  acquired 
his  present  property,  the  result  of  industry 
and  good  management,  and  by  his  fair  and 
honorable  dealings,  he  has  gained  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 
In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 

— 

«DWARD  B.  WOTEN,  farmer,  resides 
on  section  15,  Madison  Township,  where 
he  owns  140  acres  of  land,  ninety  acres 
being  improved,  lie  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  September  21,  1823,  where  he 
lived  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age;  his 
father  then  removed  to  Madison  Township, 
locating  in  the  woods  on  section  14.  They 
had  to  cut  roads  to  get  to  the  farm.  The 
father  built  a shed  in  which  the  family  lived 
until  a cabin  could  be  built,  and  they  then 
moved  to  the  new  home,  and  lived  the  first 
winter  without  a chimney.  Their  fire-wood, 
which  was  cut  ten  feet  long,  was  drawn  into 
their  cabin  with  a horse.  They  had  no  floor 
that  winter,  and  in  the  spring  the  father  built 
a mud-and-stick  chimney  and  made  a puncheon 
floor.  The  parents  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  this  cabin.  The  father,  Samuel 
Woten,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  died  in 
1846,  aged  fifty  years.  He  served  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  got  a land  warrant  for  his  ser- 
vices. His  mother,  Hethindar  (Hiighes)  Wo- 
ten, was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  died  in  1855, 
aged  fifty  years.  They  were  the  parents  of 
nine  children,  all  of  whom  grew  to  matixrity 
and  became  heads  of  families — Henry,  Ed- 
ward B.,  Nathan,  Hugh,  Jane,  Nancy,  Heth- 
indar,  Martha  and  Samuel.  Hugh,  Martha, 
Nathan  and  Nancy  are  deceased.  Edward  B. 
has  a Bible  that  was  purchased  in  1815.  It 


M^as  willed  by  his  grandfather  to  the  father, 
and  b}'  the  latter  to  our  sxibject.  Mr.  Woten 
was  married  May  24,  1848,  to  Miss  Mary  W. 
Porter,  who  was  born  in  Randolph  County, 
this  State,  in  1833.  Her  father,  George  Por- 
ter, was  born  in  Virginia.  The  mother, 
Elizabeth  Porter,  died  July  17,  1861,  leaving 
four  children — George,  born  March  30,1850; 
Elizabeth,  born  October  21,  1851,  died  in  the 
fall  of  1876;  Sarah  J.,  born  October  5,  1857, 
died  May  25, 1866;  Isaac  G.,  born  March  23, 
1860.  Mr.  Woten  was  married  July  26,1863, 
to  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Shephard,  widow  of  John 
W.  Shephard,  her  maiden  name  being  Mary 
M.  Hunter.  She  was  born  in  Vermillion 
County,  Illinois,  March  7,  1832,  and  when 
eight  years  of  age  removed  with  her  parents 
to  Darke  County,  Ohio,  where  she  lived  until 
her  first  marriage,  March  22, 1849.  Her  first 
husband  was  born  November  14,  1827,  in 
Miami  County,  Ohio,  and  died  in  Darke 
County,  J line  8,  1862,  leaving  five  children 
— William  II.,  born  September  13,  1851; 
Elisha  C.,  born  May  10, 1853;  Levi  D.,  born 
September  26,  1855;  Rosanna  Maria,  born 
May  15,  1858;  Mary  Amanda,  born  October 
13, 1860.  All  are  living  and  married,  except 
Maria.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woten  have  had  five 
children — Edward  F.,  born  October  21, 1864, 
died  November  12,  1871;  John  W.,  born  Oc- 
tober 14,  1866;  Nathan  B.,  born  April  29, 
1869;  James  H.,  born  January  6, 1873;  Flora 
B.,  born  August  31,  1875.  The  parents  of 
Mrs.  Woten  were  Elisha  and  Rosanna  (Houser) 
Hunter.  The  father  was  born  in  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  September  25,  1798,  and  died 
December  24,  1874.  The  mother  was  born 
in  Maryland,  May  15,  1808,  and  died  March 
22,  1872.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children — Henry,  David,  John,  Mary  M., 
Elisha,  Elizabeth,  Elijah,  Rosanna  and  Lovina 
0.  Her  grandfather,  Henry  Hunter,  and  her 
grandmother,  Anna  Hunter,  were  born  in 
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Germany,  came  to  America,  located  in  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  removed  to  Vermillion  County, 
Illinois,  where  they  remained  until  death. 
Her  maternal  grandparents,  Henry  and  Mary 
Houser,  were  also  born  in  Germany.  Her 
father  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Wo- 
ten’s  grandfather.  Hell  Woten,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  and  came  to  America  when 
a young  man,  being  here  during  the  Hevolu- 
tionary  war.  He  died  in  Madison  Township 
at  the  house  of  Hugh  Woten,  aged  ninety 
years.  His  grandmother,  Jane  (Gilliland) 
IToten,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to 
America  when  a yoiing  woman.  She  was 
married  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  died  in 
Noble  Township,  Jay  County.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Henry  Hughes,  was  born  near 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  fought  through  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens.  He  died 
in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years  and  sixteen  days.  Mr.  AVoten  has 
no  knowledge  of  his  grandmother  Hughes. 
March  23,  1865,  Mr.  AVoten  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany E,  Fifty- third  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was 
discharged  August  4 of  the  same  year.  He 
joined  his  regiment  at  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
and  was  discharged  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
He  was  at  Camp  Carrington  when  Lee  sur- 
rendered, and  at  Bedloe  Island  when  Johnston 
surrendered.  He  was  at  AVabash,  Indiana, 
when  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  He  was  an 
excellent  hunter  in  an  early  day,  and  hunted 
coons  one  winter,  from  the  sale  of  which  he 
purchased  sixty  acres  of  land,  which  is  the 
land  he  now  lives  on. 


|EORGE  AV.  MACKLIN,one  of  the  intel- 
jf  ligent  and  enterprising  citizens  of  Bear 
"I-  Creek  Township,  was  born  on  the  old 
home  farm.  May  22,  1845,  son  of  Jacob 
Macklin,  deceased,  a prominent  pioneer  of  the 


township.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  as- 
sisting at  farm  work,  and  his  education  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  Jay 
County.  April  2,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  O.  R.  Dougherty,  born  in  Adams 
County,  this  State,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Nancy  Dougherty.  Mr.  Macklin  has  resided 
on  the  old  homestead  all  his  life.  The  farm 
contains  172  acres  of  Jay  County’s  best  soil, 
and  is  in  a good  state  of  cultivation  and  M'ell 
improved.  He  has  a comfortable  house,  a 
commodious  barn  and  other  farm  buildings. 
Besides  his  farming  interests  he  is  exten- 
sively engaged  in  buying  and  selling  stock, 
with  Granvil  Phillips,  of  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, shipping  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  They 
load  their  stock  at  Briant.  From  September, 
1886,  to  April  15,  1887,  they  bought  over 
2,000  hogs  and  500  sheep.  They  thoroughly 
understand  their  business  and  deal  justly  with 
all.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macklin  are  the  parents  of 
the  following  children — Jacob  Perry,  James 
Franklin,  Noah  Elbridge,  Nancy  Elizabeth, 
Lucretia  Catherine,  Margaret  Mahala,  Rose 
Belle.  Mr.  Macklin  is  a Democrat  in  jDolitics, 
belougs  to  the  grangers,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Protestant  Methodist  church. 


L.  RUPEE,  who  has  been  a resident 
of  Jay  County  since  1854,  was  born 
in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  October  5, 
1836,  a son  of  James  Rupel,  deceased,  who 
was  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Jackson 
Township.  Our  subject  was  reared  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  on  the  home  farm,  and  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  neighborhood  he 
received  his  education.  AVhen  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  accompanied  his  father’s  family  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  where  he  has  since  fol- 
lowed the  avocation  of  a farmer,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Jackson  Township  he  has 
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made  many  friends,  and  gained  the  respect  of 
all  vvhoknow  him.  Mr.  Rnpel  was  married  Oc- 
tober 4,  1858,  to  Miss  Jane  Mahnran,  a na- 
tive of  Indiana,  born  in  Wells  County,  May 
8,  1841,  a daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hardyshell)  Mahnran,  wlio  became 
residents  of  Jay  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hu- 
pei are  the  parents  of  eight  children — Par- 
melia  Ilamma,  born  October  3,  1859;  Clark, 
born  Jiily  20,  1861,  is  superintendent  of  the 
High  School  at  Junction  City,  Lane  County, 
Oregon;  Charles,  born  March  23,  1864,  is 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Mon- 
roe, Penton  County,  Oregon;  Eftie,  born  Au- 
gust 8,  1867,  a prominent  teacher  in  Jay 
County;  James,  born  December  3,  1872; 
Isaac,  born  April  9,  1874;  Pearl,  born  May 
10,  1877,  and  John,  born  December  1,  1879- 
Mr.  Rupel  has  resided  on  his  present  farm 
since  1863,  and  in  connection  with  his  gen- 
eral farming  he  is  successfully  engaged  in 
stock-raising.  Ilis  farm  contains  160  acres 
of  well  improved  land,  with  good  house  and 
farm  buildings  in  good  condition.  Politi- 
cally Mr.  Rupel  is  an  ardent  Republican.  He 
is  a member  of  the  United  Bretlu'en  church, 
of  which  he  is  at  present  trustee.  He  is  also 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath -school. 

/^^[EORGE  F.  MILLER,  general  merchant 
ffii?  grain  dealer  at  Powers,  Jefferson 
Township,  was  born  in  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  November  22,  1836,  a son  of 
Jacob  and  Sarah  (Kesler)  Miller,  natives  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  respectively.  In  1847 
the  Miller  family  came  to  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  settled  on  section  32,  Jefferson 
Township,  living  in  that  county  until  1857. 
They  then  removed  to  Randolph  County, 
where  the  father  died  shortly  after,  aged 
about  forty-five  years.  A few  years  after  the 


death  of  the  father  the  mother  returned  to 
Jay  County,  and  purchased  a tract  of  forty 
acres  on  section  29,  Jefferson  Township, 
where  she  died  in  1877,  aged  sixty-six  years. 
Sixteen  children  were  born  to  the  parents  of 
our  subject  as  follows — Mrs.  Maria  Turner, 
deceased;  Mrs.  Mary  Price,  deceased;  John, 
of  Jay  County;  George  F.,  our  subject; 
Catherine  died  in  early  childhood;  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara McKenney,  of  Randolph  County; 
Abraham,  of  Jay  County;  David  and  Andrew 
(twins),  were  soldiers  in  the  Eighty-fourth 
Indiana  Infantry,  of  whom  Andrew  died  in 
the  service,  and  David  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Chickarnauga,  dying  from  the  effects 
of  his  wound  in  1874;  William,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Indiana,  also 
died  in  the  service;  Jacob  also  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country;  Mrs.  Ellen  Boyer  re- 
sides in  DeWitt,  Saline  County,  Nebraska; 
Isaac  died  in  infancy;  Eli  lives  in  Jefferson 
Township;  Mrs.  Sarah  Wilson,  of  Kansas; 
and  Melinda  who  died  soon  after  reaching 
maturity.  George  I'.  Miller,  whose  name 
heads  this  sketch,  was  united  in  marriage 
October  21,  1860,  to  Miss  Matilda  Ross,  a 
native  of  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  born 
July  23,  1842.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
her  parents  who  are  now  deceased,  were  re- 
siding on  section  31,  Jefferson  Township. 
But  one  child  had  been  spared  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miller,  Benjamin  F.,  their  first  born. 
Their  daughter,  Cedora  C.,  married  Arden 
Mills,  and  died  in  February,  1880,  three  years 
after  her  marriage,  leaving  one  child,  George 
F.,  who  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miller  commenced  married  life  at  Fair- 
view,  Randolph  County,  where  he  followed 
blacksmithing  until  coming  to  Powers,  Jay 
County  in  1866.  He  became  the  pioneer 
merchant  of  Powers,  erecting  the  first  build- 
ing at  this  place  which  he  immediately  stocked 
with  goods,  and  opened  his  doors  ready  for 
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trade  August  10,  1866,  and  since  that  date 
lias  carried  on  the  business,  sometimes  with 
pai-tners,  to  whom  the  active  management 
was  left  while  he  resided  on  his  farm  on  sec- 
tion 29,  Jefferson  Township.  Mr.  Miller’s 
first  purchase  on  section  29  was  forty  acres, 
to  which  he  has  added  eighty  acres,  and  has 
placed  his  land  under  good  improvement, 
and  since  his  marriage  he  has  spent  almost 
half  of  his  time  on  his  farm,  doing  business 
at  Powers.  Beside  his  farm  he  owns  his 
residence  at  Powers,  and  a warehouse  and 
good  business  block.  In  politics  Mr.  Miller 
affiliates  with  the  Republican  party.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church. 


l^pl^ILAS  II.  DARBY,  section  7,  Pike 
Township,  was  born  in  Clinton  County, 
Ohio,  December  6,  1835,  and  is  a son 
of  James  R.  and  Sarah  (Garner)  Darby,  he 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Bechdolt,  being  the 
only  ones  of  ten  children  living.  He  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  his  parents  came 
to  Jay  County,  and  here  he  was  reared  and 
educated.  He  assisted  his  father  in  his  youth 
in  improving  a pioneer  farm  and  at  the  lat- 
ter’s death  inherited  112  acres  of  the  home- 
stead including  the  residence.  He  also  owns 
a farm  of  102  acres  on  section  6,  and  one 
of  eighty  acres  on  section  17,  which  are  im- 
proved and  are  carried  on  by  tenants.  Mr. 
Darby  saw  about  seven  months  of  service 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  a member 
of  Company  G,  One  hundred  and  Fifty-third 
Indiana  Infantry.  He  was  married  in  June, 
1863,  to  Elizabeth  Blazer,  daughter  of  George 
Blazer.  Mrs.  Darby  died  after  but  little 
more  than  a year  of  married  life,  and  June 
7,  1866,  he  married  Laura  L.  Stratton,  who 
was  born  May  22,  1847,  a daughter  of  Henry 


S.  and  Rebecca  (Hedrick)  Stratton,  pioneers 
of  Jay  County,  locating  in  Pike  Township 
in  1839.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darby  have  four 
children — Flora  M.,  Cora  L.,  Walter  J.,  and 
Dora  A.  In  politics  Mr.  Darby  is  a Re- 
publican. He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  United  Brethren  church. 


f|DWARD  E.  VANCE,  residing  on  sec- 
tion 16,  Greene  Township,  is  a native 
^ of  Indiana,  born  in  Franklin  Township, 
Randolph  County,  October  10,  1837.  His 
parents,  John  and  Sarah  (Kolp)  Vance,  were 
natives  of  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
were  married  in  Montgomei-y  County,  Ohio. 
They  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Randolph  County,  establishing  their  home 
there  about  1827.  In  1848  they  removed  to 
Jefferson  Township,  Jay  County,  being  resi- 
dents of  this  county  until  their  death.  Of 
their  eight  children  our  subject  was  the 
fourth  child.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  on 
the  home  farm  in  Jay  County,  coming  to  the 
county  with  his  parents  in  the  year  1848.  He 
was  married  in  Randolph  County  in  1860  to 
Miss  Isabella  Meek,  a daughter  of  George 
and  Mary  Meek.  She  died  about  eighteen 
months  after  her  marriage,  and  Mr.  Vance 
was  again  married  in  December,  1862,  to 
Mary  Ann  Meek,  a sister  of  his  first  wife. 
They  have  five  children  living — George  W. ; 
John  Sherman,  married  and  living  in  Greene 
Township;  Orange  V.,  William  A.  and  Della 
E.  living  at  home.  Their  fourth  child,  Mary 
I.,  died  in  her  fourth  year.  Mrs.  Vance’s 
parents  immigrated  from  their  home  in 
Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  to  Ridgeville,  Ran- 
dolph County,  Indiana,  among  the  early 
pioneers,  where  her  father  lived  until  his 
death.  Her  mother  is  still  liviuy.  Mr. 
Vance  has  resided  on  his  present  farm  since 
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his  second  marriage.  His  farm  lias  been 
cleared  by  himself,  and  now  contains  eighty 
acres  of  well  improved  and  cultivated 
land.  In  politics  he  casts  his  snflrage  with 
the  Democratic  party  on  national  issues,  but 
in  local  politics  he  votes  independent  of  party 
ties.  Moth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vance  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church. 


]ij^%ll.  D.  T.  SKINNER,  physician  and  mer- 
I chant,  Salamonia,  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
was  born  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio^ 
December  27,  1838.  He  lived  there  and  in 
adjoining  counties  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  then  came  to  this  (Jay)  county  with  his 
parents,  five  brothers  and  three  sisters,  the 
family  settliiig  in  Rear  Creek  Townshij).  His 
early  education  was  commenced  in  the  district 
schools  and  completed  at  Liber  College.  Soon 
after  leaving  school  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
and  July  12,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
C,  Thirty-iiinth  Indiana  Infantry,  his  regi- 
ment serving  in  the  West.  He  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  siege  of  Corinth,  battle 
of  luka,  then  started  through  Alabama,  but 
was  flanked  by  General  Bragg  at  Stevenson- 
They  retreated  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
he  met  with  a severe  accident.  A comrade 
poured  a cup-full  of  hot  coffee  over  his  shoe, 
which  so  burned  his  foot  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Indianapolis.  While  on 
crutches,  he  was  detailed  in  the  military  de- 
partment at  Indianapolis,  which  was  in  charge 
of  Colonel  Simonson,  as  clerk.  Here  he  was 
promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant  and  sent  on 
recruiting  service.  In  six  weeks  he  returned 
with  sixty  recruits.  The  company  was  then 
organized  and  he  was  elected  Captain.  The 
regiment  was  organized  as  a cavalry  regiment 
and  known  as  the  Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry, 
with  General  J.  P.  C.  Shanks  as  Colonel,  who 


is  now  living  in  Portland,  this  county.  The 
regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Mississippi  De- 
partment, and  afterward  to  the  Gulf  Depart- 
ment. They  first  went  to  Cairo,  Illinois, 
thence  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  thence  to 
Union  City,  Tennessee,  thence  to  Colliersville, 
same  State,  where  a raid  was  organized  for 
Okalona,  Mississippi.  The  raid  was  under 
General  Smith,  and  lasted  forty  days;  but  be- 
ing out-numbered,  and  after  severe  fighting, 
they  retreated  to  Memphis,  Tennessee.  They 
remained  in  that  city  until  they  had  supplied 
themselves  with  clothing  and  fresh  horses, 
then  went  on  picket  and  scouting  duty.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1864  engaged  in  the  Gun 
Town  raid  and  battle  under  Sturgis.  In 
August,  1864,  they  started  across  the  Missis- 
sippi to  head  off  Generals  Marmaduke  and 
Cable,  marching  to  join  General  Price  then 
raiding  on  Missouri,  took  the  military  road 
to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  This  road  was 
built  by  General  Jackson.  Frotn  Little  Rock 
they  went  to  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  at  Pilot  Knob  they  had  a 
skirmish  with  a part  of  his  forces.  At  Cape 
Girardeau  they  embarked  on  a steamer  for 
Saint  Louis,  marched  across  the  neck  of  land 
to  the  Missouri  River,  took  steamer  for  Jef- 
ferson City,  where  landing,  took  the  old  over- 
land road  to  California,  to  defeat  and  destroy 
General  Price’s  forces,  who  were  in  camp  near 
Kansas  City.  They  attacked  and  drove  him 
from  the  city,  pursued  him  to  Fort  Scott, 
fighting  him  all  the  way,  where  they  again 
won  a victory.  From  Fort  Scott  they  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
he  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  between  Fort 
Gibson  and  Fort  Smith.  In  this  pursuit  they 
entirely  broke  up  Price’s  army,  as  an  army. 
Dr.  Skinner  was  in  the  charge  that  captured 
Generals  Marmaduke  and  Cable,  and  Marma- 
duke was  in  his  personal  charge  for  half  an 
hour.  There  being  no  field  officer,  the  doc- 
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tor  was  in  cominand  of  the  regiment.  There 
was,  however,  only  a detachment  of  a regi- 
ment on  that  raid,  hut  the  doctor  commanded 
from  Brownsville,  Arkansas,  until  the  pursuit 
was  abandoned.  On  this  very  day  his  eyes 
became  sore,  and  in  two  days  he  became  so 
l)lind  that  his  horse  had  to  be  led,  there  be- 
ing no  ambulances  with  the  command  until 
they  reached  Springfield,  Missouri,  when  a 
special  field  order  was  issued  by  Second 
Division  Cavalry  Corps  to  Major  Chitwood, 
Surgeon  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Regiment, 
which  read  as  follows:  Headquarters  of  Sec- 

ond Cavalry  Division,  Springfield,  Missouri, 
November  8, 1864.  Major  Chitworth,  Regi- 
mental Surgeon  of  the  Seventh  Indiana  Cav- 
alry, is  hereby  directed  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  immediately,  with  Captain  David 
Skinner,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  procure  suitable  treat- 
ment for  opthalmia.  By  order  of  W.  H. 
Lusk,  A.  B.  Fitch,  Captain  and  A.  A.  A. 
General.  Dr.  Skinner  remained  in  hospital 
at  St.  Louis  until  February  10,  4865,  when 
the  hospital  surgeon  declared  him  unfit  for 
military  duty  and  never  would  he  again. 
IVith  a feeling  of  regret  that  he  could  never 
again  he  of  service  to  his  county,  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  Jay  County.  He 
lived  on  his  farm  a year,  and  as  his  eyes  grew 
stronger  he  commenced  reading  medicine. 
The  second  year  he  went  to  New'  Corydon 
and  studied  with  Dr.  Hall,  who  now  lives  in 
Kansas.  After  one  year  he  went  to  Cincin- 
nati and  attended  lectures,  graduating  at  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  that  city  in 
1876.  After  taking  one  course  of  lectures 
he  commenced  practice  in  Salamonia,  where 
he  still  continues.  He  was  married  October 
25,  1863,  to  Susan  Sage,  born  in  Jay  County 
June  15,  1841,  and  died  June  19,  1876,  leav- 
ing two  children — Charley  Vernon  and  Lulu 
Belle.  August  5,  1877,  the  doctor  married 


Prudence  F.  Sage,  who  was  horn  January  7, 
1839,  in  Michigan,  and  removed  to  Jay 
County  with  her  parents  when  a child.  Dr. 
Skinner  has  held  several  offices  in  the  town 
council  of  Salamonia,  and  other  offices  of 
trust.  His  father.  Rev.  John  C.  Skinner, 
was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  died  at  Adamsville,  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio,  in  1885,  aged  sixty-one  years.  He  was 
a minister  of  the  Baptist  church.  The  mother, 
Margaret  (Tetrich)  Skinner,  was  born  in  Ohio, 
and  died  in  1873,  aged  fifty-three  years. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of 
whom  the  doctor  is  the  third  child.  The  Skin- 
ners are  of  French  ancestry  and  the  Tetrichs  of 
German  ancestry.  The  Sages  w'ere  formerly 
from  New  England.  The  doctor’s  two  wives 
were  sisters 


and  were  daughters  of  Ebenezer 


Sage. 


fOSEPH  HICKMAN,  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  Richland  Township,  was  horn  in 
Greene  County,  Ohio,  November  3, 
1844,  a son  of  Laban  and  Catherine  (Price) 
Hickman.  Laban  Hickman  was  born  in 
Greene  County,  Tennessee,  in  1806,  of  Ger- 
man and  English  ancestry,  and  when  he  was 
a year  old  his  parents  moved  to  Greene  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  and  was  there 
married  to  Catherine  Price,  a native  of  that 
county,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Hannah 
(Turner)  Price,  her  father  of  German  and  her 
mother  of  English  descent.  In  1835  Laban 
Hickman  and  his  wife  moved  to  Peoria 
County,  Illinois,  where  they  lived  three  years, 
when,  the  country  being  unhealthy,  they  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  where  they  remained  until 
September,  1855,  when  they  came  by  team  to 
Indiana,  and  located  on  200  acres  of  land  in 
Richland  Township,  Jay  County,  which  Mr. 
Hickman  had  bargained  for  some  time  be- 
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fore.  About  100  acres  of  their  land  had, 
been  run  over  for  clearina  and  on  it  was  a 

O 

poor  one-story  brick  house  and  a one-story 
double  log  barn.  In  this  house  Laban  Hick- 
man  made  his  home  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  January  7,  1878.  His  widow  still 
lives  on  the  homestead  with  her  son  Joseph. 
Both  were  members  of  the  old  school  or 
Brimitive  Baptist  church,  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, although  in  early  life  Mr.  Hickman  was  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  church. 
He  was  reared  in  the  Democratic  school  of 
politics,  and  always  gave  bis  allegiance  to 
that  ]>arty.  Joseph  Hickman  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  settled  in  Jay 
County,  and  was  reared  in  Kichland  Town- 
ship, and  is  still  living  on  the  homestead  of 
his  father.  He  remained  with  his  parents 
until  his  marriage,  when,  having  bought  the 
home  place  of  his  father  in  1804,  he  assumed 
control  of  the  farm  and  his  parents  made 
their  home  with  him,  his  mother  still  being 
one  of  his  family.  In  1875  he  replaced  the 
old  log  barn  with  a handsome  and  substantial 
structure,  and  the  little  brick  house  has  been 
torn  down  and  in  its  place  is  a large  two- 
story  residence,  not  excelled  in  the  township. 
It  is  situated  on  a natural  knoll,  which  has 
been  graded,  and  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Of  his  140  acres, 
100  are  under  cultivation.,  Mr.  Hickman  is 
one  of  the  enterprising  men  of  Jay  County, 
his  farm  and  improvements  being  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  thrift  and  good  management. 
He  was  married  January  10,  1865,  to  Erne- 
line  Boots,  a native  of  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
daughter  of  Martin  and  Rlioda  (Strong) 
Boots,  natives  of  Virginia,  who  located  in 
Bandolph  County,  Indiana,  in  1853,  whei’e 
the  father  died  in  1873,  and  the  mother  still 
lives,  being  now  in  her  eighty-fifth  year. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hickman  have  had  six  children, 
one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Those  living 


are — Elba  M.,  Luella,  Charles  A.,  Lemmon 
Orville  and  Opal  Mildred.  In  politics  Mr. 
Hickman  is  a Democrat.  He  is  a member 
of  Eairview  Lodge,  Ho.  134,  1.  O.  O.  E.,  and 
liichland  Grange,  No.  316,  P.  of  II.,  being 
secretary  of  the  latter  order.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  Sugar  Grove  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


ROBERT  W 


IpV  is  a native  of  Ohio, 


BOWMAN,  horticulturist, 
born  in  Warren 
County,  February  4, 1833,  a son  of  John 
and  Hester  (Mcl^inney)  Bowman,  who  were 
natives  of  Virginia,  and  of  German  and  Irish 
ancestry.  In  1837  a brother  of  our  subject 
came  to  Jay  County,  and  settled  in  Penn 
Township,  and  in  1839  the  parents  with  our 
subject  visited  the  county,  remaining  about 
four  weeks,  when  they  returned  to  Warren 
County.  In  1842  they  settled  in  Jay  County, 
bringing  with  them  the  first  sheep  brought  to 
the  county.  There  being  no  roads,  they  were 
three  days  in  coming  a distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  camping  out  at  night,  arriving  at  their 
destination  September  8.  On  arriving  in  the 
county  the  father  bought  seventy-four  acres 
on  section  25,  Penn  Township,  on  which 
some  little  improvement  had  been  made,  and 
the  second  day  spent  in  the  coiinty  the  father 
stood  in  his  cabin  door  and  shot  two  deer. 
Here  the  family  experienced  many  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  incident  to  pioneer 
life.  The  surrounding  country  was  in  a state 
of  nature,  and  the  settlers  were  few  and  lived 
long  distances  apart.  Game  of  various  kinds 
was  abundant.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
died  April  5,  1847,  and  the  father  was  subse- 
quently married  to  Miss  Mary  Paxton,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children.  The  father  im- 
proved the  farm  on  which  he  first  settled  in 
the  county,  residing  on  it  for  thirty  years. 


when  lie  sold  it  and  removed  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Davis  farm,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1859. 
Robert  W.  Bowman,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’s 
homestead  in  Benn  Township,  receiving  such 
education  as  the  subscription  schools  of  that 
early  day  afforded.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage, July  4,  1852,  to  Miss  Martha  Goodson, 
a daughter  of  Bennett  and  Priscilla  Goodson, 
Mrs.  Bowman  being  born  in  Penn  Township, 
Jay  County,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Bowman  died 
January  9,  1879,  leaving  at  her  death  three 
children — Marshall  M.  W.,  John  R.,  and  Sa- 
mantha F.,  wife  of  Franklin  Stout,  of  Jay 
County.  Mr.  Bowman  was  again  married 
July  6,  1879,  to  Mrs.  Leanora  P.  Pingry,  a 
native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  coming  to  Indiana 
with  her  parents,  John  and  Abigail  (Watson) 
Replogle,  in  1856.  To  this  union  was  born 
one  child,  a daughter,  named  Sylvia  G.  After 
his  first  marriage  Mr.  Bowman  returned  to 
the  old  homestead  of  his  parents,  where  he 
lived  three  years,  then  rented  land  for  a time. 
In  1860  he  purchased  his  present  farm,  and 
in  1865  he  engaged  in  the  nursery  business, 
which  he  has  since  followed  with  success.  In 
politics  Mr.  Bowman  affiliates  with  the  Labor 
party.  For  twelve  years  he  served  as  town- 
ship assessor,  holding  that  office  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
constituents. 


F.  SPADE,  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Wilt  & Spade,  manufacturers  of  and 
® dealers  in  lumber,  sash,  doors,  etc.. 
South  Portland,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
Miami  County  in  the  year  1828.  When  he 
was  in  his  ninth  year  his  parents,  John  G. 
and  Margaret  Spade,  came  with  their  family 
to  Indiana,  and  settled  on  what  is  now  known 


as  the  Wiggs  farm,  adjoining  Liber.  His 
mother  died  in  1847,  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
years,  his  father  surviving  until  1879,  dying 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  The  father 
sold  the  farm  on  which  he  first  settled,  and 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Portland. 
Our  subject  was  early  in  life  inured  to  hard 
work,  his  youth  being  spent  in  assisting  bis 
father  clear  their  frontier  farm,  but  the  lessons 
of  persevei’ing  industry  learned  at  that  time 
have  been  of  lasting  benefit  to  him,  fitting 
him  for  the. duties  of  life.  In  1852  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller,  who  was 
born  in  Maryland  in  1831,  a daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Margaret  (Fliegle)  Miller.  The 
children  born  to  this  union  are — William  El- 
lery Channing,  born  in  1853,  a salesman  in 
Cartwright  & Headington’s  dry  goods  store, 
Portland,  Indiana;  Horace  Mann,  born  in 
1855,  at  present  engaged  in  his  father’s  mill, 
and  Jacob,  born  in  1863,  is  the  bookkeeper 
for  the  firm  of  Wilt  & Spade.  The  eldest 
son  was  a student  at  the  Union  Christian  Col- 
lege, and  the  Normal  school,  and  graduated 
in  the  Commercial  School  at  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
and  for  a time  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school.  Mr.  Spade  received  forty  acres  of 
land  from  his  father,  located  in  Wayne  Town- 
ship, Jay  County,  which  he  afterward  sold 
and  purcliased  eighty  acres  in  the  saine  town- 
ship. He  improved  this  farm,  and  after  re- 
ceiving more  land  from  his  father’s  estate,  he 
sold  again,  and  bought  another  farm  in  the 
eastern  part  of  AVayne  Township.  He  sub- 
sequently sold  this  farm,  and  placed  the  pro- 
ceeds in  his  present  lumber  business,  yet  still 
owns  land  in  the  West.  He  be^an  dealing 
in  lumber  January  9,  1885,  and  since  then 
his  business  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
enterprises  of  Portland.  Mr.  Spade  is  one  of 
the  active  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Jay 
County,  and  has  given  liberally  of  his  means 
toward  helping  the  railroads  through  the 
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county,  and  aiding  in  every  enterprise  calcu- 
lated for  the  public  good.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Christian  cliurch,  and  since  1852  lias 
been  an  ordained  elder  in  his  church.  In 
1870-’71  he  was  county  commissioner  of  Jay 
County.  lie  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  Of  his  brothers,  George  Spade  is 
a farmer  of  Wayne  Township;  William  is  a 
farmer,  and  also  a minister  in  the  Christian 
church  in  Jackson  Township,  and  his  sister, 
Sarah  A.  Jordan,  is  a resident  of  Wayne 
Township. 


W^|||ILLIAM  HILTON,  one  of  the  re- 

yrwll  pioneers  of  Jay  County, 

engaged  in  farming,  on  section  34, 
IVayne  Township,  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  October  8,  1830,  a son  of 
Luke  and  Ann  (Pitman)  Hilton.  His 
father  was  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Vir- 
ginia, his  mother  being  a native  of  Columbi- 
ana County,  Ohio.  They  reared  a family  of 
eight  children  to  maturity.  Our  subject  was 
a lad  of  eight  years  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  and  a 
few  years  later  they  removed  with  their  fam- 
ily to  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  and  later  to 
Morgan  County,  in  the  same  State.  In  1852 
the  family  then  consisting  of  the  parents 
and  seven  children,  came  to  Jay  County,  and 
located  in  the  then  woods  of  Pike  Township, 
on  section  10,  where  the  father  entered  a 
tract  of  eighty  acres.  There  they  made  their 
home  for  a number  of  years  and  improved 
the  land,  making  it  into  a good  farm,  the 
father  remaining  on  the  land  until  his  death. 
William  Hilton,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  reared  to  the  avocation  of  a 
farmer,  and  was  early  in  life  inured  to  hard 
work.  His  educational  advantages  were  very 
limited,  attending  the  subscription  schools  of 


that  early  day  but  a few  months.  When  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Eliza  A.  Brewster,  of  Noble  Township,  a 
daughter  of  John  C.  Brewster,  a pioneer  of 
that  township.  They  are  the  parents  of  five 
children — John,  Josie,  Clarence,  Anna  and 
James.  Mr.  Hilton  settled  on  his  present 
farm  in  1861,  then  a tract  of  heavily  timbered 
land  entirely  unimproved,  but  by  industry 
and  persevering  energy  he  lias  converted  this 
tract  into  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  has  120  acres  where  he  resides 
in  Wayne  Township  under  good  cultivation, 
a good  residence,  a commodious  barn,  42x45 
feet,  and  other  valuable  farm  buildings,  and 
a modern  windmill  furnishes  pure  water  fur 
house  use  and  for  stock,  and  in  fact  the  en- 
tire surroundings  show  the  owner  to  be  a 
thorough  practical  farmer.  Beside  his  home 
farm  he  yet  owns  his  old  farm  in  Pike  Town- 
ship, where  he  has  eighty  acres  of  choice 
land.  Mr.  Hilton  started  in  life  without 
means,  and  his  success  is  due  to  his  own  ef- 
forts, having  acquired  his  property  by  his 
own  persevering  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment, assisted  by  his  excellent  wife,  and  is 
now  numbered  among  the  substantial  men  of 
Wayne  Township.  In  politics  Mr.  Hilton  is 
a Republican,  being  a strong  adherent  of  the 
principles  of  that  party. 


*R.  HART,  of  Bear  Creek  Township, 
was  born  in  Highland  County,  Ohio, 
® December  4,  1833,  son  of  James  and 
Mary  (Lewis)  Hart,  who  were  natives  of  Del- 
aware and  among  the  first  settlers  of  High- 
land County.  Our  subject  was  the  seventh 
of  eight  children.  He  was  reared  a farmer 
and  educated  at  Delaware  College  and  North 
Liberty  Academy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  commenced  teaching  school,  and 
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taught  nearly  thirty  years,  February  22, 
1856,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Aletha  A. 
Mendenhall,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Preble  Countj",  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  Mar- 
maduke  Mendenhall.  June  28,  1863,  he  en- 
listed in  tlie  Second  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery, 
serving  for  some  time  as  commissary  clerk. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of 
the  war  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  returned  to 
his  home.  In  1866  he  removed  to  this  coun- 
ty, locating  upon  his  present  farm,  which 
was  then  partly  improved,  and  ten  acres  of 
clearing.  A log  cabin  and  stable  were  on  the 
place.  In  1883  he  erected  a two-story  resi- 
dence, and  he  also  has  other  good  farm  build- 
ings. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  are  the  parents  of 
seven  children — Margaret  Jane  Spade,  Mary 
A.,  William  A.,  David  H.,of  Adams  County, 
this  State,  James  M.,  Orla  E.  and  Charles  C. 
William  A.  is  preparing  himself  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Portland.  He  commenced 
teaching  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
and  taught  fifty-live  months.  He  has  been 
successful  in  that  vocation.  Politically  Mr. 
Hart  is  a Republican,  and  a worthy  member 
of  the  IVesleyan  Methodist  church,  and  is  at 
present  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 
He  takes  an  active  interest  in  educational  and 
religious  matters,  and  is  a liberal  supporter 
of  every  worthy  enterprise. 
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fAMES  H.  LONGWITH,  farmer.  Noble 
Township,  resides  on  section  21,  where 
he  owns  eighty  acres  of  land.  He  came 
to  this  county  from  Ohio  in  1863,  settling  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Fred  Lenhart.  He 
lived  there  a year  then  returned  to  Ohio, 
where  he  enlisted  January  30,1865, in  Company 
K,  One  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps,  under  General  Schofield.  He  partic- 


pated  in  thebattleofKingston,  North  Carolina, 
just  before  the  surrender  of  General  Johnston. 
He  was  discharged  July  12,  1865,  and  re- 
turned to  Jay  County,  whei’e  he  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land  and  built  his  round-log  cabin  in 
which  he  lived  until  he  built  his  present 
house  in  1875.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade  in  early  life  and  followed  that  trade  for 
twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Longwith  was  born 
in  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  October  16,  1833, 
and  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm.  His 
father,  John  Longwith,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1795,  and  reared  in  New  Jersey.  He  was 
married  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  in  1820, 
and  removed  to  Hancock  County  in  1830, 
being  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  county. 
He  died  upon  the  farm  he  had  entered  from 
the  Government,  October  25,  1884.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Baptist  church  for  fifty- one 
years,  and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a kind  and  loving  husband  and  father, 
and  an  obliging  neighbor.  The  mother, 
Sarah  (Cherry)  Longwith,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1805,  and  when  a child,  came  to 
Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  where  she  was 
reared  to  womanhood.  She  died  in  1881,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  She,  also,  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  for  many  years, 
and  died  with  the  hope  of  a glorious  resurrec- 
tion. Mr.  Longwith  was  married  October  5, 
1861,  to  Miss  Mary  Bergman,  who  was  born 
in  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  November  19, 
1833.  Her  fatlier,  'Christian  Bergman,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  August  17,  1813.  Her 
mother,  Louisa  (Houser)  Bergman,  was  born 
in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  November  26, 
1817,  and  died  in  1873,  aged  fifty-six  years. 
The  father  is  still  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Longwith  have  had  nine  children — William 
T.,born  July  20,  1862;  Sarah  L.,  born  Novem- 
ber 16,  1863;  died  November  8,  1883; 
Rebecca  J.,  born  May  31,  1867;  George  IL, 
born  March  4,  1871;  Elizabeth  M.,  born 
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Febnuuy  15,  1875;  Alberta  A.,  born  June  7, 
1876;  Emma  B.,  born  July  26, 1878;  Charles 
AV.,  born  July  10,  1882;  and  Mary  E.,  born 
^lareli  28,  1884.  Both  parents  are  members 
of  the  United  Brethren  church,  and  in  politics, 
Mr.  Longwith  is  an  independent  Democrat. 
His  grandtather  Longwith,  was  probably  born 
in  Virginia  and  was  of  Irish  descent.  His 
grandmother  Longwith  was  probably  born  in 
Germany;  both  died  in  Virginia.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Jesse  Cherry,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  reared,  married  and 
died  in  Wyandot  County,  Ohio.  He  removed 
to  that  county  in  1828  and  died  in  1866, 
aged  ninety-three  years.  His  grandmother 
Cheriy,  was  also  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
died  in  Wyandot  County,  when  onr  subject 
was  a buy.  In  the  family  of  Mr.  Longwith’s 
father  were  sixteen  children — AVilliam,  who 
died  in  infancy,  .Cyrus,  Martha,  John  C., 
George  (deceased),  Mary  A.,  Catherine,  James 
H.,  Adam,  who  served  in  the  army  three 
years,  Martin  and  Joseph,  also  soldiers,  Hes- 
ter, who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  Ezra,  a 
soldier,  Harriet  J.,  and  Sarah  E.,  who  died 
after  marriage,  leaving  six  children.  Mrs. 
Longwitlrs  grandfather  and  grandmother 
Houser  died  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  Her 
grandmother  Bergman  also  died  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio. 


8EWIS  X.  STEED,  general  merchant  at 
Powers  Station,  Jefferson  Township,  was 
born  September  12,  1862,  on  the  old 
Steed  homestead  in  the  township  where  he  now 
resides,  a son  of  William  W.  Steed.  In  1881 
our  subject  engaged  in  business  for  himself, 
at  Powers,  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  is  perhaps  the  youngest  merchant  in  Jay 
County.  He  carries  a general  stock,  consist- 
ing of  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes. 


and  by  his  strict  attention  to  his  cnstomei-s, 
moderate  prices  and  accommodating  manners 
he  has  established  a good  trade,  and  gained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Mr.  Steed  was  united  in  marriage 
Xovember  8,  1882,  to  Miss  Flora  B.  Mann, 
a native  of  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  born 
December  1,  1863,  a daughter  of  Levi  W.  and 
Xancy  Mann.  She  was  left  an  orphan  before 
three  years  of  age,  when  she  was  taken  to  the 
home  of  her  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hollowell.  When  she  was  in  her 
fourteenth  year  her  grandmother  died,  when 
she  went  to  live  with  John  H.  Hoppes,  her 
uncle  by  marriage.  Two  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steed,  named  Xellie  G., 
born  September  7, 1884,  and  Freddie  L.,  born 
September  4,  1886. 


?ACOB  GAUXT,  section  26,  Knox  Town- 
ship, is  one  of  the  enterprising,  public 
spirited  farmers  of  Jay  County.  When 
he  was  ten  years  of  age  his  father,  Joseph 
Gaunt,  moved  from  Ohio  to  Jay  Comity,  and 
located  on  section  24,  Knox  Township,  where 
he  was  reared,  his  education  from  that  time 
being  obtained  in  the  subscription  schools. 
When  they  came  to  Jay  County  there  were 
but.  six  houses  in  Portland.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  began  to  teach  school, 
and  taught  three  terms  in  Greene  Township. 
He  remained  on  the  old  homestead  until  1880, 
when  he  moved  to  the  farm  where  he  now 
lives,  which  contains  240  acres  of  Jay  Coun- 
ty’s best  land,  160  acres  being  land  entered 
from  the  Government  by  his  father  in  1837. 
His  farm  is  well  located  on  the  Eedkey  and 
Camden  pike,  four  miles  north  of  the  former 
town,  and  is  under  a good  state  of  cultivation, 
and  his  building  improvements  are  comfort- 
able and  commodious.  He  has  a good  orchard 
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of  bearing  trees  and  a quantity  ot  small  fruit, 
everything  about  his  place  testitying  to  the 
thrift  and  enterpiise  of  the  owner.  Mr. 
Gaunt  was  married  June  23,  1853,  at  Bluff- 
ton,  Wells  County,  Indiana,  to  Malvina  F. 
Bennett,  daughter  of  David  and  Margaret 
(Byers)  Bennett.  To  them  have  been  born 
nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — David 
Clinton,  a prosperous  farmer  of  Knox  Town- 
ship; Arthur  Lee,  Charles  Dalton,  George 
Wise,  Harry  Swain  and  IVillard  Warren. 
Viola  V.,  Joseph  E.,  and  John  F.  are  deceased, 
the  two  first  named  dying  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen months,  and  the  latter  aged  ten  years. 
In  politics  Mr.  Gaunt  is  a Democrat.  He 
has  served  his  township  as  clerk,  treasurer 
and  trustee.  He  is  a member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church,  and  one  of  its  most 
liberal  supporters.  • 


fONATHAN  ELLIOTT,  residing  on  sec- 
tion 16,  Greene  Township,  was  born  in 
Kandolph  County,  Indiana,  in  1834,  a 
son  of  Seth  and  Kachel  (Addington)  Elliott. 
Both  parents  are  deceased,  the  father  dying 
before  the  war,  and  the  mother  when  our  sub- 
ject was  an  infant.  Jonathan  Elliot  was 
reared  principally  in  Jay  County, from  ten 
years  of  age.  He  was  united  in  marriage  in 
1858  to  Barbara  Ankrom,  who  was  born  in 
Vinton  County,  Ohio,  February  20,  1839,  a 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Tacy  (Miller)  Ank- 
rom, her  mother  dying  when  she  was  a babe. 
Her  father  settled  in  Greene  Township,  Jay 
County,  in  1849,  and  died  in  1876.  Twelve  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott, 
ten  still  living — Thomas,  John  W.,  Richard 
Andrew,  Mrs.  Esther  E.  Stone,  William  J., 
Annie  Eliza,  Rachel  IL,  Mary  M.,  Rebecca 
C.,  and  Myrtle  E.  Two  sons,  Seth  and  James 
H.,  died  in  early  childhood.  Before  the  war 


Mr.  Elliott  had  settled  on  section  9,  Greene 
Township,  and  there  he  left  his  wife  and  three 
children  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country, 
enlisting  March  9,  1864,  in  Company  B, 
Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Gulf  department,  where  his 
services  were  honorable  and  meritorious.  He 
M’as  discharged  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1866.  While  in  the  army  he  con- 
tracted a disease  of  the  eyes  which  baffled  all 
medical  skill,  and  has  now  resulted  in  almost 
total  blindness.  He  receives  a pension  of  $24 
a month,  which  with  the  proceeds  of  his  care- 
fully managed  farm  enables  himself  and 
family  to  live  comfortably.  Mr.  Elliott  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  section  9,  Greene  Town- 
ship until  1874,  when  he  removed  to  the  tarm 
on  section  16,  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Brethren  church.  In 
politics  he  affiliates  with  the  Republican 
party. 


IHARLES  F.  D.  SCHRADER  is  a na- 
Glermany,  born  in  Westphalia, 
province  of  Prussia,  Kovember  27, 
1828,  a son  of  A.  II.  W.  and  Nana  Sophia 
(Hagedorn)  Schrader.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  his  native  country,  attending  school 
until  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  began  learn- 
ing the  cigarmakers’  trade,  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  three  years,  after  which  he 
worked  as  a journeyman  for  two  years.  In 
1849  he  immigrated  to  America,  landing  at 
New  Orleans  May  5,  after  a voyage  of  four 
weeks.  He  remained  in  New  Orleans  for  a 
time  working  at  his  trade,  then  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  spent  several  years.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war  he  enlisted  July 
17,  1861,  in  defense  of  his  adopted  country, 
and  was  assigned  to  Company  G,  Seventy- 
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second  Xew  York  Infantry,  and  served  in  the 
Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Third  Army 
Corps,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  in  which  his 
regiment  took  part,  and  at  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, July  2,  1863,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  left  arm  which  disabled  him 
from  active  duty  for  three  months.  He  en- 
listed as  a veteran  December  27,  1863,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  July  8,  1865,  at 
Hart’s  Island.  While  in  the  service  he  was 
transferred  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
tieth Kegiment,  and  later  to  the  Seventy- 
third  Regiment,  with  which  he  served  until 
his  discharge.  After  the  war  he  went  to 
Norwich,  New  York,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  for  nine  months,  after  which  he  worked 
in  various  places  until  1876.  In  that  year 
he  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  erected  a 
tobacco  factory,  where  he  engaged  in  raising 
tobacco  and  manufacturing  cigars,  a business 
he  successfully  followed  until  1881.  He 
then  purchased  thirty-two  acres  of  land,  and 
in  1886  added  thirty  acres  to  his  original 
purchase,  and  since  1885  has  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  farming,  and  has  brought  his  land 
under  a high  state  of  cultivation.  He  is  a 
comrade  of  James  P.  Cartwright  Post,  No. 
358,  G.  A.  R.,  and  also  belongs  to  Pennville 
Lodge,  No.  212,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

— 

fOSEPH  C.  HAWKINS  was  born  near 
Eaton,  Preble  County,  Ohio,  in  1818,  a 
son  of  John  S.  Hawkins,  one  of  the 
prominent  early  settlers  of  Jay  County. 
When  Joseph  C.  was  a lad  twelve  years  old 
his  father  moved  to  Indiana,  and  he  grew  to 
manhood  on  the  homestead.  He  had  but 
limited  educational  advantages,  his  attend- 
ance at  school  covering  a period  of  only  about 


three  months.  His  father  died  about  two 
years  after  coming  to  Jay  County,  and  there 
being  a large  family  the  boys  were  obliged 
to  rely  chiefly  on  their  own  exertions.  In 
early  life  he  was  not  very  strong  physically, 
but  his  pioneer  life  was  the  means  of 
strengthening  his  constitution  and  he  was 
quite  robust  in  later  life.  Although  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  attending'  school  he  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  reading  and  became  well 
informed  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest. 
He  married  Sarah  Bosworth,  a daughter  of 
Dr.  Jacob  Bosworth,  and  to  them  were  born 
eleven  children,  two  sons  and  nine  daughters. 
The  sons  and  eight  of  the  daughters  grew  to 
maturity.  In  1857  his  wife  died  and  he  was 
left  to  rear  and  educate  his  children  alone. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
Liber  College,  of  which  he  was  secretary,  and 
the  success  of  that  institution  Avas  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  his  exertions.  Politically  he 
was  an  Abolitionist,  and  was  not  afraid  to 
express  his  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
When  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
colored  pupils  to  Liber  College  Avas  agitated 
in  1853,  it  AA'as  strongly  opposed,  and  it  AA-as 
mainly  through  his  influence  that  the  ques- 
tion Avas  approved.  When  the  Avar  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out  he  recognized  his  duty, 
and  entered  the  field  in  defense  of  his  nation’s 
honor.  He  enlisted  in  1862  in  Company  H, 
One  Hundredth  Indiana  Infantry,  for  three 
years,  and  served  as  long  as  his  services  Avere 
needed.  He  participated  in  many  important 
battles  of  the  war,  including  the  battle  of 
Mission  Ridge,  and  all  of  Sherman’s  Atlanta 
campaign.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fight 
at  Mission  Ridge  he  acted  as  Color  Guard, 
and  Avhen  the  Color  Bearer,  Abraham  Griger, 
was  shot,  he  caught  up  the  colors  and  bore 
the7n  bravely  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight; 
and  when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  change 
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tlieir  position  lie  could  not  keep  up  and  car- 
ried the  colors  straight  across  the  field  to  the 
place  where  they  were  ordered  to  take  their 
position,  and  it  was  around  his  colors  that  his 
brigade  rallied  and  rushed  on  to  join  in  the 
victory  of  Mission  Ridge.  For  his  gallant 
bearing  on  this  occasion  he  was  highly  com- 
plimented by  the  officers  of  his  regiment  and 
received  a vote  of  thanks.  Being  somewhat 
advanced  in  life  when  he  entered  the  army, 
he  received  the  sobriquet  of  “ Old  Joe  Haw- 
kins,” but  he  was  not  long  in  gaining  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  his  fellow  soldiers  and 
the  appellation  was  soon  changed  to  “ Uncle 
Joe,”  by  which  lie  was  ever  afterward  known. 
Modest  in  his  character  he  was  never  boastful 
of  what  he  had  done,  but  did  his  duty  as  he 
saw  it,  and  was  satisfied.  On  his  return 
from  the  army  he  found  his  farm  run  down 
and  himself  a poor  man,  and  was  obliged  to 
go  to  work  at  the  shoemaker’s  trade  to  make 
a living.  His  many  friends  w'ere  determined 
that  his  services  should  not  go  unrewarded, 
and  induced  him  to  accept  the  nomination  of 
sheriff  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was 
elected  and  re-elected  four  years  later,  serving 
eight  years.  In  the  meantime  he  bought  a 
farm  near  Collett  Station,  on  which  he  lo- 
cated at  the  expiration  of  his  term  and  en- 
gaged in  farming.  In  June,  1879,  his  hip 
was  severely  injured  by  his  team  running 


J away,  and  he 


was  never  again  able  to  walk 
Avithout  the  use  of  crutches.  He  therefore 
moved  to  Portland  where  he  died  October  31, 
1885.  He  was  simple  in  manner  and  honest 
in  every  act,  and  left  a record  of  which  his 
children  may  well  be  proud.  The  following 
brief  letter  written  by  him  when  in  the  army 
to  his  son  Joseph  B.,  who  was  then  but  a lad, 
indicates  the  plain,  honest  character  of  the 
man:  “Dear  Josey:  I have  not  forgotten 

you  and  would  like  to  see  you.  I want  you 
to  be  a good  boy.  Don’t  swear,  don’t  steal. 


nor  do  anything  that  you  would  be  ashamed 
of.  Take  good  care  of  yourself,  mind  your 
mother,  learn  to  read  and  write,  love  your 
country,  and  obey  its  laws.” 


fOHN  S.  WILT,  an  enterprising  business 
man  and  a member  of  the  firm  of  Wilt 
& Spade,  lumber  manufacturers  of  South 
Portland,  was  born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio, 
in  1840,  a son  of  Daniel  and  Martha  (Edger) 
Wilt,  the  father  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  mother  a native  of  Ireland.  John  S. 
was  reared  a farmer,  which  avocation  he  fol- 
lowed until  thirty-five  jmars  of  age.  He  Avas 
married  in  November,  1864,  to  Miss  Martha 
Ivans,  a native  of  Randolph  County,  Indiana, 
and  a daughter  of  Edward  aud  Sarah  Ivans. 
They  have  three  children  living — Frank,  who 
Avas  born  in  1867;  Joseph, born  in  1869,  and 
Harry,  born  in  1880.  Mr.  Wilt  resided  in 
his  native  county  until  thirty-nine  years  of 
age.  He  followed  the  grocery  business  at 
Palestine,  Ohio,  for  eighteen  months,  after 
Avhich  he  AA’as  employed  for  a year  in  the 
Grangers’  store.  He  then  came  to  Portland, 
Indiana,  Avhere  he  arrived  October  10, 1879, 
and  here  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness on  an  extensive  scale.  About  tAAm  years 
later  he  began  operating  a saw-mill,  Avhich 
he  followed  over  tA\m  years,  Avhen  he  sold  it 
to  D.  R.  Roberts.  He  then  purchased  167 
acres  of  land  eleven  miles  northeast  of  Port- 
land, which  he  soon  afterward  exchanged  for 
an  interest  in  his  present  business.  Mr.  Wilt 
began  life  for  himself  with  but  small  means, 
but  by  persevering  industry  and  good  man- 
agement he  has  prospered  in  his  business  en- 
terprises, although  he  has  lost  thousands  of 
dollars  by  going  security  for  failing  friends, 
he  is  still  numbered  among  the  well-to-do 
citizens  of  Portland.  He  was  reared  in  the 
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F riends  Society,  and  still  adheres  to  the  faith 
of  that  religions  denomination,  lie  is  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  order.  While 
living  in  Ohio  he  was  master  of  a Grange  for 
five  years.  He  is  a man  of  generous  im- 
pulses, and  gives  liberally  toward  all  enter- 
prises which  have  for  their  object  the  public 
good  or  the  advancement  of  his  town  or 
county. 


fAMUEL,  CIIAELES  II.  and  JOSHUA 
ARMSTRONG,  tanners,  reside  on  sec- 
tion 2,  Madison  Township,  where  they 
own  200  aci-es  of  land,  in  a good  state  of  cul- 
tivation. They  came  to  this  county  Novem- 
ber 1,  1866,  locating  on  the  farm  they  now 
own.  A few  acres  had  been  improved,  a 
small  frame  house  had  been  hnilt,  and  two 
log  barns.  They  now  have  a well-improved 
farm,  a good  house  and  an  excellent  frame 
barn.  The  barn  was  built  iu  1872,  and  the 
house  in  1875.  Samuel,  the  eldest,  was  born 
in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  March  24,  1824; 
Charles  H.  was  born  February  15,  1833,  and 
Joshua  was  born  November  4,  1835.  The 
family  lived  in  Licking  County  until  1853, 
when  they  removed  to  Franklin  County.  In 
1865  they  came  to  this  county,  where  they 
have  since  lived.  Their  parents  are  George 
and  Alice  (Vance)  Armstrong.  Samnel  and 
Charles  are  unmarried.  Joshua  was  married 
in  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  March  25,  1861, 
to  Miss  Emeline  V.  Trish,  who  was  born  in 
that  county  January  10,  1845,  where  she  was 
raised  and  married.  Her  father,  Adam  Trish, 
was  born  in  Germany  in  1818,  and  came  to 
America  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  with 
an  aunt,  settling  near  Tiffin,  Ohio.  He  died 
July  1,  1885,  in  Franklin  County.  Her 
mother,  Elizabeth  (Shaffer)  Trish,  was  born 
in  France  in  1826,  and  is  living  in  Franklin 


County  Avith  one  of  her  children.  Her  grand- 
parents were  all  born  in  Germany,  and  all 
died  there  except  her  grandfather  Shaffer,  who 
came  to  America  with  his  children — John, 
Elizabeth,  Margaret  and  Barbara.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Armstrong  have  five  children — Samuel 
A.,  born  December  27,  1863,  was  married 
October  8,  1885,  to  Serena  A.  Woten,  and 
they  have  one  child — Oliver  Wendell;  Alice 
E.,  born  January  14,  1866;  Maggie,  born 
April  16,  1868;  Emma,  born  August  23, 
1871;  Charles  G.,  born  March  3,  1873.  The 
brothers  cast  their  votes  for  the  Democratic 
party. 


IfT  M.  VAIL,  physician  and  surgeon,  AVest 
Chester,  has  been  identified  with  the 
interests  of  Jay  County  forty-nine  years. 
He  was  born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1831,  son  of  William  and  Lydia  Ann 
(Voriss)  Vail,  the  former  a native  of  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  and  the  latter  of  Maysville, 
Kentucky.  They  were  married  in  Darke 
County,  and  reared  ten  children — Caroline, 
Rebecca,  Isaac  M.,  Esther  A.,  AVilliam  C., 
Amy  I.,  Martha  M.,  Susan  A.,  Poll}’^  M.  and 
Fanny  M.  In  1836  the  family  removed  to 
this  county,  coming  with  teams  of  both  horses 
and  cattle,  and  locating  in  the  woods  of  Bear 
Creek  Township.  Our  subject  passed  his 
youth  amid  the  scenes  of  pioneer  life,  assist- 
ing at  farm  work  and  attending  the  common 
schools.  He  also  attended  Portland  Academy. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  D. 
AV.  McNeal,  of  Portland,  and  later,  under  Dr. 
James  Gillum,  of  the  same  place.  He  after- 
ward attended  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
of  Cincinnati,  where  he  received  his  diploma 
in  May,  1872.  The  doctor  has  always  been  a 
deep  student,  and  keeps  himself  informed  in 
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all  the  modern  literature  pertaining  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1871  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  Roos,  which 
still  exists.  Dr.  Vail  is  in  poor  health  and  does 
not  do  so  much  active  work  except  in  difficult 
cases  or  in  consultation.  He  was  married 
February  10,  1856,  to  Miss  Amy  J.  Ross,  of 
Portland,  and  formerly  of  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  daughter  of  Aley  and  Sarah  (Miller) 
Ross,  and  they  have  three  children — Mary 
Etheland  Miller,  Lettie  M.  and  J.  William 
Isaac.  Susan  H.,  the  first  horn,  is  deceased. 
Tlie  doctor  has  farms  of  220  acres.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Jay  Lodge, 
No.  87,  and  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

SRITZ  BIMEL,  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  L.  Biinel  & Son,  proprietors  of 
the  spoke  and  handle  factory  in  South 
Portland,  was  born  in  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1859,  a son  of  Lorenz  and  Elizabeth 
Birnel.  Just  before  attaining  his  majority 
lie  came  to  Portland,  and  has.  since  had 
charge  of  the  above  mentioned  factory,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spokes, 
hub  blocks,  felloe  strips,  farming  tools,  and 
broom  handles.  During  the  year  1882  he 
met  with  an  accident  by  slipping  over,  and  in 
falling  threw  his  left  hand  in  front  of  a circu- 
lar saw  which  took  off  all  the  fingers  to  the 
palm,  leaving  only  the  thumb.  September 
14,  1880,  Mr.  Bimel  was  married  to  Miss 
Maggie  T.  Kelsey,  who  was  also  horn  in  St. 
Mary’s,  Ohio.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children — Leslie,  horn  in  the  spring  of  1882; 
Lela,  born  in  the  fall  of  1883,  and  Hazel,  horn 
in  1885.  Lorenz  Bimel,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  was  horn  in  Germany  in  1827, 
and  was  only  three  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  immigrated  to  America,  they  settling 
at  Wapakoneta,  Oliio.  He  has  passed  his  life 


principally  at  Wapakoneta  and  St.  Mary’s, 
being  still  a resident  of  the  latter  place.  He 
was  engao'ed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  wagons 
and  buggies.  He  is  a prominent  citizen  of 
the  county  where  he  resides. 

fAMES  RUPEE,  a prominent  early  settler 
of  Jay  County,  who  is  now  deceased,  was 
horn  in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1811,  a son  ot  Martin  and  Nancy  (Lyston) 
Rupel.  James  Rupel  was  twice  married, 
taking  for  his  first  wife  Permelia  Vail,  and  to 
this  union  were  born  five  children.  The 
eldest  child,  Francis  T.,  was  horn  May  6, 
1834,  and  was  Quartermaster  of  the  First 
Ohio  Light  Infantry;  1051  marks  his  grave 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  second  son, 
Martin  L.,  was  horn  November  5,  1837,  and 
now'  resides  in  Jay  County;  Sarah  C.  (Fields), 
was  born  November  15,  1843,  and  is  living  in 
Wells  County,  Indiana;  Jacob,  horn  October 
4,  1850,  resides  in  Adams  County,  Indiana, 
and  Isaac,  a twin  brother  of  Jacob  lives  in  Jay 
County.  Mr.  Rupel  w'as  married  a second 
time  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  in  1853,  to 
Miss  Mary  Potter,  who  was  born  in  Darke 
County  in  1827,  a daughter  of  David  and 
Rachel  (Lambert)  Potter,  of  whom  her  father 
is  deceased.  To  this  union  three  children 
were  born — Minerva,  who  is  now'  deceased, 
was  horn  June  12,  1854;  Rachel  Williams, 
horn  August  16,  1855,  living  in  Jay  Coimty, 
and  James,  horn  September  30,  1857.  Mr. 
Rupel  settled  wdth  his  family  in  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  in  1854,  wdiere  he  made  his  home 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  December  13, 
1886.  He  followed  farming  in  Jackson 
Township,  and  by  his  industrious  habits,  and 
quiet  and  unassuming  manners  he  gained  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew'  him.  He 
serv'ed  one  term  as  swamp  commissioner.  He 
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was  always  interested  in  any  enterprise  whicli 
liad  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  liis 
townsliip  or  county,  wliere  lie  was  numbered 
among  the  active  and  public  spirited  citizens. 

— — 


P.  COLE  was  born  in  Forest  County, 
Pennsylvania,  May  29,  1856,  his  par- 
ents, Daniel  and  Lucinda  (Greene) 
Cole,  being  natives  of  tlie  same  State,  the 
father  of  Scotch  and  Irish  and  the  mother  of 
Scotch  and  German  descent.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Erie 
County,  Pennsylvania,  wliere  they  lived  until 
their  death,  the  mother  dying  in  1868,  and 
the  father  in  1880.  The  father  was  a lumber- 
man, and  followed  that  avocation  in  Forest 
County  in  connection  with  farming.  C.  P. 
Cole,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared 
in  Erie  County,  receiving  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Waterford,  and  at  the 
State  Normal  at  Edinboro.  After  complet- 
ing his  education  he  followed  farming  in  Erie 
County  for  one  year,  having  just  been  married, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  his  house  and  con- 
tents were  destroyed  by  fire,  he  and  his  wife 
barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  His  mar- 
riage was  consummated  April  9,  1876,  with 
Miss  Hattie  Otis,  who  was  born  near  Buffalo, 
in  Erie  Count}',  New  York,  a daughter  of 
Rev.  Job  and  Rosetta  (Logan)  Otis,  her  father 
having  been  a minister  in  the  Second  Adventist 
church.  Both  of  her  parents  died  in  Erie 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole 
have  had  born  to  them  three  children — 
Claudie  Willard,  Rollie  Fay  and  Clyde  Clin- 
ton. After  being  burned  out,  Mr.  Cole  settled 
at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  about  a 
year  was  engaged  in  drilling  in  the  oil  coun- 
try. He  then  returned  to  Erie  County  and 
found  employment  in  the  D Handle  factory 
at  Wattsburg,  beginning  on  a salary  of  90 


cents  a day.  He  received  promotion  after 
promotion  until  he  had'  mastered  the  entire 
business  before  leaving  that  place.  In  1879 
he  left  Wattsburg  for  Piqua,  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  again  found  employment  in  a 
D Handle  factory.  The  following  year  he 
and  Mr.  McCandless  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  handles,  but  one  year  later  Mr. 
Cole  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  business 
and  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  D Handle  works  at  Lima,  Ohio,  serving 
in  that  capacity  until  February,  1882,  when 
he  purchased  from  the  creditors  of  O.  D. 
Gray  the  D Handle  works  at  Dunkirk,  which 
under  his  skillful  management,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  handle  factories 
in  the  country,  and  which  is  second  to  none 
in  the  world,  everything  about  the  works  be- 
ing of  the  latest  and  most  improved  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Cole  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  lodge,  chapter  and  council  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  of  the  Knights  Templar,  Muncie 
Commandery,  No.  18.  He  is  also  an  Odd 
Fellow,  belonging  to  Dunkirk  Lodge,  No. 
306,  and  is  a member  of  the  Miami  Encamp- 
ment, No.  4,  of  Piqua,  Ohio.  Politically  he 
affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 


fOSEPH  KIDDER,  a worthy  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  early  pioneer  families 
of  Jay  County,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born 
in  Warren  County,  July  11,  1823,  a son  of 
John  Kidder,  who  settled  in  Pike  Township 
as  early  as  1837.  John  Kidder  was  a native 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  date  of  his  birth 
being  June  9, 1789,  and  was  of  New  England 
ancestry.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  he  remained  until  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  was  married  in  October,  1815 
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to  Miss  Sarah  Burress,  who  was  also  a native 
of  the  old  Granite  State.  The  year  following 
their  marriage  they  went  to  New  York,  and 
the  following  year  tliey  left  that  State  with 
their  eldest  cliild,  going  to  tlie  Ohio  Rivei’, 
where  they  constructed  a flat  boat,  and,  accom- 
panied. by  another  family,  floated  down  the 
river  to  Cincinnati.  After  remaining  at  Cin- 
cinnati about  four  months,  they  removed  to 
Warren  County,  where  they  made  their  liome 
for  twenty  years,  coming  thence  to  Pike 
Township,  Jay  County,  Indiana,  where  they 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers.  The  father 
then  entered  200  acres  of  land  in  Jay  County, 
120  acres  being  in  Pike  Township.  Here  he 
made  a good  home  for  his  family  out  of  the 
forest,  and  here  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  dying  May  14,  1858,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  his  widow  siirviving  until  October 
4,  1875.  Both  were  highly  res}>ected  by  all 
who  knew  them,  for  their  many  excellencies 
of  character,  and  they  have  left  behind  them 
a record  of  which  their  descendants  may  well 
be  proud.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  years 
the  father  became  a Christian,  and  continued 
so  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  and  his  wife  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children,  three  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  and  two  after  reaching  ma- 
turity. Susan  married  John  T.  Hudson,  and 
died  when  about  forty-two  years  of  age.  Mary 
L.  married  John  T.  Hudson  after  the  death  of 
her  sister,  and  died  aged  forty  years.  The 
children  yet  living  are — Lucetta,  born  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  February  12,  1817, 
widow  of  John  Waldo;  Bachel,  born  Febru- 
ary 17, 1820,  is  now  the  widow  of  John  Odle, 
late  of  Randolph  County;  Lavinia,  widow 
of  John  Bell,  living  in  Jefferson  Township; 
Joseph,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  William, 
living  in  Pike  Township,  and  Dr.  James  F., 
living  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Joseph  Kidder, 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  fourteen 
years  old  when  his  parents  settled  in  Jay 


County,  and  here  he  grew  to  manhood  amid 
scenes  of  pioneer  life.  He  received  but  lim- 
ited educational  advantages,  his  youth  being 
spent  in  assisting  his  father  clear  their  fron- 
tier farm.  He  was  man-ied  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Collins, 
who  was  born  iii  Warren  CoTinty,  Ohio,  July 
25,  1829,  a daughter  of  John  Collins,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jay  County.  They 
have  never  had  children  of  their  own,  but 
have  reared  two  children,  who  have  found 
a good  home  with  them.  Immediately  after 
his  marriage  Mr.  Kidder  settled  in  Jefferson 
Township  on  land  which  his  father  had 
entered.  After  partially  improving  this  farm 
he  sold  it  subsequently,  and  improved  three 
other  farms,  so  that  he  has  done  his  share 
toward  clearing  away  the  forest  and  improving 
the  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidder  are  now 
living  a retired  life  in  their  pleasant  home  in 
Portland,  where  they  removed  in  October, 
1883,  and  are  enjoying  that  rest  which  they 
have  so  well  earned  by  years  of  persevering 
industry. 

^^[LIJAH  HOPPES,  one  of  the  leading 
1ML  agriculturists  of  Jay  County,  residing 
on  section  18,  Jefferson  Township,  was 
born  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  July  8,  1840, 
a son  of  John  and  Sarah  Hoppes.  When  he 
was  three  years  of  age  his  parents  settled  in 
Richland  Township,  near  his  present  resi- 
dence, and  there  he  grew  to  manhood,  his 
youth  being  spent  in  assisting  his  father  on 
the  farm  where  he  learned  lessons  of  pei'se- 
vering  industry,  which  have  been  of  benefit 
to  him  in  later  life.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage in  his  nineteenth  year  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
E.  Phillips,  the  date  of  their  marriage  being 
January  6,  1859.  Mrs.  Hoppes  was  born  in 
Highland  Coxinty,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  Asa 
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F.  and  ^fary  Phillips,  with  whom  she  came  ! 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  Her  mother  is  deceased,  and 
lier  father  is  now  a resident  of  Redkev,  Jay 
County.  Xine  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoppes — Sarah  Jane,  wife  of 
Elias  Steed,  of  Jefterson  Township;  Mary  S. 
died  in  infancy;  Cyrus  E.,  a school  teacher,  i 
living  with  his  parents;  Tellitha  G.,  wife  of 
Edmund  Bergdoll,  of  Kno.x  Township;  Osta 
Y.,  Rosa  A.,  AVilber  C.,  Bertha  J.  and  Hattie 
L.,  the  last  live  living  at  home.  In  1863  Mr. 
Hoppes  volunteered  in  defense  of  the  Union,  ' 
but  his  wife’s  health  at  that  time  caused  him  ^ 
to  send  as  a substitute  James  Collett,  of  Pike  i 
Township.  Before  the  war  was  over  Mr. 
Hoppes  was  drafted,  but  his  business  and 
family  again  made  it  necessary  to  furnish  a i 
substitute,  which  he  did  in  the  person  of 
Henry  C.  Decker, of  Henry  County,  Indiana. 
Mr.  Hoppes  commenced  life  for  himself  on 
sixty-live  acres  of  land,  the  part  of  the  home- 
stead on  which  he  now  resides,  which  had 
been  given  him  by  his  father.  About  eight 
acres  of  this  tract  had  been  cleared,  and  a 
small  log  cabin  built,  the  former  home  of 
Jacob  Smith,  one  of  Jefferson  Township’s  old 
pioneers.  From  this  small  beginning  he  has 
become  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  his  town-  i 
ship,  considering  his  age,  and  the  fact  that  | 
his  property,  with  the  exception  of  the  original 
sixty-hve  acres,  has  been  acquired  by  his  own 
efforts,  his  progress  has  no  parallel  in  the 
county.  His  real  estate  covers  450  acres, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  four 
farms,  although  all  join  each  other,  and  all 
are  located  on  section  18,  Jefterson  Township. 
Of  his  land  250  acres  is  cleared  of  the  tim- 
ber and  very  productive,  the  balance  cleared 
of  the  underbrush  and  seeded,  it  beint/  used 
for  pasturage.  His  large  substantial  brick 
residence  is  one  of  the  best  farm  houses  in 
the  county,  his  other  farm  buildings  being 


correspondingly  good.  In  politics  he  has 
always  affiliated  with  the  Democratic,  being 
reared  in  the  principles  of  that  party.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

®AA"ID  JORDAN,  engaged  in  farming 
in  Greene  Township,  where  he  resides 
on  section  15,  is  a native  of  Morgan 
Countj",  Ohio,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
September  8,  1831.  AThen  he  was  five  years 
old,  his  parents,  Garrett  and  Elizabeth  Jor- 
and,  settled  in  Aleigs  Countj^,  Ohio,  where 
they  made  their  home  until  1851.  In  that 
year  they  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  ac- 
companied by  their  son  David,  aiid  resided 
in  AA'ayne  Township  until  their  death,  the 
hither  dying  in  1870,  and  the  mother  some 
two  years  earlier.  They  were  the  parents  of 
twelve  children.  Four  of  the  sons,  Jacob, 
Elijah,  Elza  and  David,  were  soldiers  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  Jacob  died  soon  after 
the  war,  and  Elza  died  in  1884.  Elijah  now 
lives  in  AN’^est  A^irginia.  Of  the  remaining 
children — James,  AV^illiam  and  Abraham  re- 
side in  AYayne  Township,  Jay  County;  Isaac 
lives  in  Kansas;  and  the  daughters,  Mrs. 
Jane  Saxton,  lives  in  Ohio;  Mrs.  Lovina 
Millett  lives  in  AYayne  Township;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bartley  also  lives  in  AYayne  Town- 
^ ship,  and  Airs.  Emily  Saxton  lives  in  AYest 
I Yirginia.  David  Jordan,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  married  in  Jay  County,  in  1854, 
to  Miss  Sophia  Tullis,  who  died  April  7, 

I 1861,  aged  twenty-six  years,  leaving  two 
j children — Margaret,  now  Mrs.  Boughman, 

1 living  in  Portland,  and  Jonathan,  a resident 
I of  Jay  County.  Mr.  Jordan  had  lived  in 
i Darke  County,  Ohio,  a number  of  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  wife.  In  the  autumn  of 
I 1861  he  enlisted  in  defense  of  his  country. 
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and  was  assigned  to  Company  G-,  Fortieth 
Ohio  Infantry,  Garfield’s  brigade.  He  par- 
ticipated in  tlie  battles  of  Prestonbnrg,  and 
Chichamauga.  He  fought  under  General 
Hooker  at  Lookout  Mountain,  and  for  four 
months  was  almost  continuously  in  skirmishes 
and  battles,  and  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 
he  was  nearly  all  the  time  under  fire.  In 
the  last,  though  not  least  battles  of  the  West, 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  he  was  also  in  line. 
After  a service  covering  two  enlistments,  one 
as  a veteran,  he  was  honorably  discharged  in 
November,  1865,  his  last  months  being  spent 
in  Texas.  While  in  the  war  no  hardship  nor 
danger  ever  broke  his  spirit,  or  in  the  least 
checked  his  cheerfulness.  Always  ready  for 
duty,  his  example  was  worth  much  to  his 
comrades.  In  May,  1866,  he  was  married  a 
second  time  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Erewington,  a 
daughter  of  John  C.  Brewington.  They  are 
the  parents  of  three  children — Florence, 
wife  of  J.  M.  Pensinger;  Addie,  wife  of 
Horace  Pensinger,  and  Ella.  Mr.  Jordan 
lived  in  Wayne  Township  until  1869  when 
he  removed  to  the  farm  which  he  now  owns 
and  occupies.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  is  a comrade  of  Stephen  J. 
Bailey  Post,  No.  154,  G.  A.  R. 


B.  ST.  JOHN,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  Richland  Township,  is  a native 
of  Ohio,  born  in  Lebanon,  Warren 
County,  August  20,  1827,  a son  of  Daniel 
W.  and  Eliza  (Bone)  St.  John.  The  father 
of  our  subject  was  also  a native  of  Warren 
County,  and  of  French  and  English  descent. 
He  was  reared  and  married  in  his  native 
county,  his  wife  being  a native  of  the  same 
county,  and  of  Irish  ancestry.  In  1828  they 
removed  to  Greene  County,  Ohio,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days,  the  father 


dying  January  30,  1873,  his  widow  surviv- 
ing until  April  14,  1874.  Both  were  earnest 
Christians,  and  in  their  religious  faith  were 
Methodists.  The  father  was  a successful 
farmer,  and  also  dealt  extensively  in  stock. 
C.  B.  St.  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  but  a year  old  when  his  parents  settled 
in  Greene  County,  and  there  he  grew  toman- 
hood,  and  received  the  benefits  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  receiving  a fair  education.  He 
was  married  February  10,  1848,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Hickman,  a daughter  of  Laban  and 
Catherine  (Price)  Hickman.  Ten  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union — David  Milton 
married  Annie  C.  Fudge,  and  lives  across  the 
line  in  Delaware  County;  Joseph  Wesley 
married  Mary  Virginia  Manor,  and  lives  in 
Randolph  Count}^;  Eliza  Catherine  is  the 
wife  of  William  Campbell,  and  lives  near 
Muncie,  in  Delaware  County;  Lewis  R.,  en- 
gaged in  the  furniture  business  in  Albany, 
Indiana;  Samantha  Josephine,  wife  of  John 
Hook,  of  Richland  Township;  Cyrus  R.  mar- 
ried Elnora  M.  Ziegler,  and  lives  in  Rich- 
mond, Indiana;  Roscoe  Morton  married  Amy 
E.  Babb,  and  lives  in  Richland  Township; 
Lilly  F.  and  J.  Franklin.  Mr.  St.  John  re- 
mained under  the  parental  roof  until  his 
marriage,  when  he  started  in  life  for  himself, 
and  for  eight  years  farmed  on  rented  land. 
In  March,  1855,  he  bought  16U  acres  of  land 
in  Richland  Township,  Jay  County,  and  in 
September,  1856,  having  sent  part  of  his 
household  goods  by  train,  he  packed  the  i-e- 
mainder  in  two  wagons,  and  removed  his 
family  by  team  to  their  new  home  in  Indi- 
ana. Of  his  160  acres  only  about  fifteen 
acres  had  been  cleared,  and  some  fifty  acres 
more  had  been  deadened.  There  was  a small 
log  cabin  on  the  land  into  which  the  family 
moved,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  clear 
and  improve  his  land.  At  the  end  of  six 
years  he  had  cleared  about  fifty  acres,  and 
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had  deadened  more  timber  when  he  erected 
his  present  comfortable  and  commodious  resi- 
dence. By  industry  and  persevering  energy 
he  accnnmlated  220  acres,  160  acres  of  wliich 
is  cleared  and  well  improved,  having  on  this 
land  1,400  rods  of  tile  drainage.  He  has 
started  his  sons  in  life,  and  yet  has  sufficient 
to  supply  him  with  all  the  necessary  comforts 
of  life  in  his  declining  years.  Settling  in 
tliis  vicinity  when  everj’thing  was  in  a state 
of  nature.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John  have  aided 
materially  in  the  work  of  improvement,  mak- 
ing their  locality  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
Jay  County.  The  well  on  their  place  was 
built  after  three  attempts,  a two-inch  pipe 
being  driven  into  the  bed  rock  at  a depth  ot 
sixty-four  feet,  when  a never  failing  sujjply 
of  water  was  found,  sufficient  for  the  stock 
and  all  household  purposes,  and  ]jlenty  to 
spare.  They  have  on  their  land  an  apple 
and  peach  orchard  in  good  condition,  and 
their  residence  is  surrounded  by  shade  and 
ornamental  trees.  In  politics  Mr.  St.  John 
is  a pronounced  Bepuhlican.  During  the 
war  of  the  Eebellion  he  raised  the  local 
military  company  at  Fairview  of  which  he 
was  Captain.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Fairview,  and  are  numbered  among 
the  most  respected  citizens  of  Bichland  Town- 
ship. 


i^AMES  R.  DARBY,  deceased,  was  born  in 

fthe  State  of  Maryland,  April  10,  1807,  a 
son  of  William  and  Amelia  Darby.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  learn 
the  tanner’s  trade,  which  he  followed  until 
he  came  to  Jay  County.  In  1823  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
but  returned  East  and  learned  his  trade  in 
Delaware.  In  1830  he  again  came  West,  and 


located  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  married  March  27,  1833,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Garner,  who  was  born  in  Clinton  County, 
Ohio,  August  2,  1813,  a daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  Garner,  natives  alsb  of  Tennessee. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darby  were  born  ten  chil- 
dren— John  M.  died  at  the  age  of  two  years 
and  six  months;  Silas  II.,  now  living  on  the 
old  homestead;  William,  who  died  in  Pike 
Township,  leaving  a family;  James  H.,  who 
etdisted  in  the  late  war  in  Company  H, 
Thirty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  aud  died  in  the 
service;  Mary,  wife  of  Rev.  Philip  C.  Bech- 
dolt,  of  Pike  Township;  Bartley  died  at  the 
age  of  nine  months;  Leander,  who  died  while 
serving  his  country  in  the  war  of  the  Rebell- 
ion; Allen,  died  aged  seven  years;  John, 
aged  two  and  a half  years,  and  Riley,  aged 
seven  years,  all  victims  of  diphtheria.  Mr. 
Darby  died  January  2,  1875.  From  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  he  had  been  a Christian, 
both  in  precept  and  practice.  Mrs.  Darby  is 
still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 


making  her  home  with  her  son  Silas. 


RBERT  H.  HOPKINS  is  a native  of 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  born  in  Penn 
Township,  May  2,  1850,  the  second 
child  of  Hezekiah  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Dawson) 
Hopkins,  the  former  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  December  14, 1816.  Hezekiah 
H.  was  a son  of  Hezekiah  and  Martha  (Griffith) 
Hopkins,  the  former  born  October  3,  1770, 
who  were  married  in  1789.  Hezekiah  Hop- 
kins was  a son  of  Haddin  Hopkins,  who  was 
born  in  London,  England,  April  3,  1743,  a 
son  of  Ebenezer  Hopkins,  who  was  a son  of 
Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Lord)  Hopkins,  the  latter 
born  August  30,  1717,  a daughter  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  Lord,  who  were  also  natives  of 
London,  England.  Elizabeth  (Dawson)  Hop- 
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kins,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  was  born  in 
Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  December  13, 
1820,  and  was  a daughter  of  John  and  Jane 
Dawson.  Her  father  was  born  April  27, 
1793,  and  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
His  father  was  a native  of  Ireland,  where  he 
was  educated  for  a priest,  but  came  to  Ameri- 
ca when  a young  man  and  gave  ixp  tliat  call- 
ing. The  Hopkins  and  Dawson  families 
se.tled  in  Ohio  in  an  early  day.  They 
subsequently  moved  to  Jay  County,  where 
they  were  among  tlie  early  settlers.  The 
Dawson  family  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Nottingham  Township,  Wells  County. 
The  father  of  our  subject  was  a tailor,  and 
followed  his  trade  until  1856,  when  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Pennville^ 
which  he  followed  until  his  death.  He  was 
married  in  Jay  County  to  Elizabeth  Dawson, 
and  to  them  were  born  two  children — Harriet, 
born  June  27,  1845,  and  died  June  10,  1872, 
was  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Bosworth,  and 
Albert  H.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
father  was  born  and  reared  in  the  Society  ot 
Friends,  but  was  disowned  on  account  of  his 
marriage  out  of  the  church.  He  afterward 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
of  which  his  wife  was  a member.  He  was  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  and  by  his  honorable 
dealings  he  gained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  December  9, 
1869.  His  widow  survived  until  January 
30,  1884.  Albert  H.  Hopkins,  our  subject, 
was  reared  in  Pennville,  his  youth  being 
spent  in  attending  school  and  in  assisting  his 
father  in  the  store.  He  was  married  May 
26,  1870,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Grisell,  a daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  W.  and  Alice  (Richy)  Grisell. 
Her  father  was  born  in  Columbiana  Coxmty, 
Ohio,  October  21,  1825,  and  was  a §on  ot 
Joseph  and  Letitia  Grisell.  He  was  reared 
to  manhood  in  his  native  county,  where  he 
followed  farming  and  carpentering.  He  was 


married  April  15,  1847,  to  Miss  Alice  Richy, 
who  was  also  born  in  Columbiana  County, 
and  was  a daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
(Smith)  Richy,  the  former  being  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  the 
latter  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  of 
English  ancestry.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins died  in  Ohio,  November  1,  1856.  He 
held  the  office  of  magistrate  for  many  years, 
and  for  two  years  served  as  township  trustee. 
Mrs.  Grisell  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
with  her  farther-in-law  in  1867,  where  she  still 
lives.  They  had  a family  of  four  childi’en — 
Milo  Alvin,  died  November  2,  1853,  aged 
five  years;  Hannah  Elizabeth,  wife  of  our 
subject;  Josephine,  died  June  23,  1854,  aged 
five  months  and  twenty  days;  and  Josephine 
the  second  died  March  9,  1858,  aged  about 
fourteen  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins 
are  the  parents  of  three  children — Etta,  Harry 
H.  and  Elmer  E.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Hopkins  settled  on  a farm  on  section  23, 
Penn  Township,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  his 
political  views  he  is  a Republican. 

^^[LIAS  SHEWALTER,  senior  member  of 
IML  the  firm  of  Shewalter  & Adams,  manu- 
facturers  of  slack  barrel  staves  and 
heading,  at  Portland,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
and  influential  citizens  of  Jay  County.  He 
was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  the 
date  of  his  birth  being  April  17,  1817.  His 
father,  John  Shewalter,  was  a nativ^e  of  the 
same  county,  where  he  was  reared  and  married 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Myers,  who  was  also  born 
in  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  near  Win- 
chester. The  father  removed  with  his  family 
to  Ohio  in  1832,  and  lived  at  several  points 
in  that  State,  spending  most  of  his  life  in 
Clinton  County.  He  was  a wagon-maker  by 
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trade.  Elias  Shewaltcr  grew  to  manhood  in 
his  native  county,  wdiere  he  was  engaged  in 
tlie  manufacture  of  wagons,  carriages,  plows 
and  farming  implements  until  1852.  Ilewas 
married  February  22,  1837,  to  Eliza  J.  Hale, 
who  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Ohio,  in  1818, 
a daughter  of  William  and  Maria  (Sahin) 
Hale,  natives  of  Hew  York  and  North  Caro- 
lina, respectively.  Mrs.  Hale  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1884.  Mr.  Hale  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven  years  in  d une,  1887.  Thirteen  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shewalter — 
^[rs.  Maria  Elizabeth  Barnes,  living  at  Sabiua, 
Ohio,  a village  named  in  honor  of  her  grand- 
father Sabin;  John  AVilliam  II.,  living  on  the 
homestead  farm  in  Jay  Comity;  James  Alon- 
zo, engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  in  Portland; 
Samuel  II.,  in  a furniture  and  undertaking 
establishment  at  Eureka,  Greenwood  County, 
Kansas;  Josephine,  wife  of  Joseph  Doane  of 
Clinton  County,  Ohio;  Charles  Milton,  de- 
ceased, was  married  and  had  two  children,  his 
wife  and  children  being  also  deceased;  Mary 
Alice;  Edward  Hamilton,  living  in  Portland; 
Jacob  Spellman,  died  in  1875;  Eva  Irene; 
Howard  Milo,  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
James  A.  at  Portland,  and  Ulysses  Grant. 
Mr.  Shewalter  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
in  1852,  and  settled  on  section  22,  Jackson 
Township,  where  be  purchased  the  southwest 
cpiarter,and  several  years  later  he  bought  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  same  section.  He  fol- 
lowed farming  and  stock  raising  until  1881, 
when  he  moved  to  Portland,  and  in  1882  com- 
pleted his  fine  two  story  brick  residence  on  Me- 
ridian street  in  South  Portland.  He  still  owns 
his  valuable  farm  in  J ackson,  which  is  now  un- 
der the  skillful  management  of  his  son  John 
William,  and  besides  this  property  he  also 
owns  four  lots  in  Portland.  In  February, 
1887,  S.  H.  Adams  became  associated  with 
him  in  the  manufacture  of  slack  barrel  staves 
and  heading  on  North  Meridian  street,  where 


they  are  doing  a fine  business.  Mr.  Shewal- 
ter was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
enlisting  in  September,  1863,  in  Company  B, 
Eleventh  Indiana  Cavalry  as  a private.  Three 
months  after  his  enlistment  he  was  promoted 
to  Captain,  and  in  November,  1864,  just  be- 
fore tlie  battle  of  Nashville,  he  was  made 
Major.  November  28  and  29,  1864,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee, 
and  December  15,  following,  at  the  battle 
near  Nashville,  he  aided  in  driving  Hood  out 
of  Tennessee,  and  permanently  destroying  his 
army.  After  this  he  was  engaged  with  his 
regiment  in  guarding  railroad  and  telegraph 
lines  in  the  Indian  countries  of  the  west  until 
his  discharge. 

^I'OITN  L.  AVEST,  one  of  the  prominent 
pioneers  of  Jackson  Township  who  is  now 
deceased,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  lived  in  childhood  in  Maryland, 
his  parents  having  settled  at  Sandy  Springs, 
Montgomery  County,  that  State,  in  an  early 
day.  After  he  grew  to  manhood  he  removed 
to  AYarren  Coiinty,  Ohio,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  A.  Farr,  who  was  also  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  To  this  union  were  born  seven 
children — AYilliam,  deceased;  Henry  F.,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Jay  County;  Edward  was 
a member  of  Company  F,  Seventy-fifth  Indi- 
ana Infantry  during  the  late  war,  and  died  in 
the  service  of  his  country  at  Murfreesborough, 
Tennessee;  Charles,  deceased;  Sarah  Marquis 
of  Missouri,  and  Richard  a missionary  in 
Africa.  Mrs.  AVest  died  in  1856,  and  Mr. 
AYest  was  married  a second  time  to  Miss 
Phoebe  Vore,  and  to  them  was  born  one 
daughter,  named  Anna  L.  Mr.  AYest  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Jackson  Township, 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  where  he  made  his  home 
until  his  death  in  April,  1880.  He  was 


reared  a Friend,  and  adhered  to  their  doctrines 
through  life.  He  always  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  religion  and  education,  and 
was  a liberal  supporter  toward  the  same.  He 
served  as  a raeinher  of  the  school  hoard,  and 
for  several  years  held  the  ofSce  of  justice  of 
the  peace. 




B.  STOLTZ,  one  of  the  enterprising 
M citizens  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  was 
® born  in  this  county  September  5, 1844. 
His  father,  Adam  Stoltz,  was  born  December 
11, 1808,  in  Alsace,  Germany.  When  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  came  to  America  and 
located  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  seven  years  at  stone-cutting.  He 
was  also  engaged  as  lock  contractor  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Brown, 
horn  December  19,  1816,  daughter  of  Aaron 
Brown.  The  family  came  to  this  county  in 
1839,  locating  on  the  farm  where  our  subject 
now  lives.  He  first  built  a log  house,  24x26, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town- 
ship. Adam  Stoltz  and  wife  had  five  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  living — -Martha  Ann, 
Mary  Margaret  and  Philip  B. ; two  died  when 
young.  Mrs.  Adam  Stoltz  died  December 
10,  1878,  and  her  husband  March  22,  1886. 
Our  subject  was  reared  on  the  old  homestead, 
and  passed  his  youth  in  working  on  the  farm 
and  in  attending  the  common  schools  of  Jay 
County.  During  the  Pehellion  he  enlisted, 
February  9,  1864,  in  Company  K,  Eighth 
Indiana  Cavalry.  He  joined  Sherman’s  army 
near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  was  on 
Sherman’s  grand  march  to  the  sea  and  through 
the  Carolinas.  January  23,  1868,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Hanlin,  of  this 
county,  horn  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1844,  daughter  of  Alexander  and 


Jane  Hanlin,  who  came  to  this  county  in 
1856.  In  1873  Mr.  Stoltz  removed  to  Kan- 
sas, locating  in  Anderson  County,  where  he 
improved  a farm  and  lived  there  until  1880, 
when  he  returned  to  Jay  County  and  settled 
upon  the  old  homestead.  He  owns  320  acres 
of  as  good  land  as  can  he  found  in  the  county. 
He  also  has  a good  residence  and  other  farm 
buildings.  Their  children  are — Loretta  E., 
Gertrude  J.,  Charles,  Grant,  George  A.  and 
Mary  F.  In  politics  Mr.  Stoltz  is  a Kepuh- 
lican. 


AVID  G.  SMITH,  a prominent  and 
influential  citizen  of  Knox  Township, 
and  a son  of  Abraham  C.  Smith,  one  of 
the  old  and  respected  pioneers  of  Jay  County, 
is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  horn  in  Adams 
County,  July  10,  1828.  He  was  a lad  of  ten 
years  when  his  father  came  to  Jay  County, 
and  located  with  his  family  in  Knox  Town- 
ship, and  here  he  was  reared  amid  the  wild 
surroundings  of  frontier  life.  He  obtained 
his  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Clarke 
County,  Ohio,  and  Jay  County,  and  when  not 
attending  school  his  time  was  spent  in  assist- 
ing his  father  with  the  work  of  the  farm.  He 
was  married  June  10,  1856,  to  Miss  Susan 
Shirey,  a lady  of  ediication  and  refinement, 
who  was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
a daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  (Steltz) 
Shirey.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with 
two  sons — Palmer  Frank,  born  July  14, 1861, 
and  Ernest  Sells,  born  March  29, 1873.  Mr. 
Smith  located  on  his  present  farm  the  year  of 
his  marriage,  the  land  then  being  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  with  not  a stick  cut. 
Like  his  father  before  him,  he  commenced  to 
clear  his  land  and  make  a home  in  the  dense 
wilderness,  and  by  persevering  industry  he 
has  converted  his  land  into  one  of  the  best 
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farms  in  liis  township.  He  has  now  ninety 
acres  cleared  and  well  improved,  being  under- 
laid with  some  1,500  rods  of  tile  drainage, 
lie  has  now  a good  frame  residence,  substan- 
tial farm  hiiildino-g,  a fine  orchard  and  small 
fruits,  the  entire  surroundings  of  the  place 
showing  the  owner  to  be  a thorough,  practi- 
cal farmer.  lu  politics  JMr.  Smith  is  a staunch 
Democrat.  lie  is  an  active  and  consistent 
member  of  the  ^lethodist  Episcopal  church, 
of  which  he  is  class  leader,  and  is  one  of  its 
most  liberal  supporters.  He  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  is  a 
strong  temperance  advocate,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  citizens  of  his  township. 


SOSEPH  E.  MATCHETT,  farmer,  section 
23,  Madison  Township,  was  born  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides.  May  7, 1857, 
sou  of  Richard  and  Almira  (Wickershain) 
Matchett.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  common  schools,  and  completed  at  Val- 
paraiso, Indiana,  at  the  State  Normal  School. 
He  then  embarked  in  the  mercantile  trade  in 
New  Pittsburg  for  one  year,  then  sold  out 
and  came  to  Salem,  purchasing  the  interests 
of  J.  E.  Baker  in  1880.  One  year  later  he 
sold  to  Demas  Bindley,  and  went  to  Farmer 
City,  De  Witt  County,  Illinois,  and  engaged 
as  a clerk  for  F.  A.  Ross  in  a general  store. 
After  this  he  and  his  brother,  Luther  Matchett, 
went  into  partnership  in  a store  at  Farmer 
City,  remaining  there  two  years.  He  then 
sold  his  interest  to  his  brother,  since  which 
time  he  has  followed  farming.  He  was  mar- 
ried September  1,  1882,  to  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Walters,  who  was  born  in  Madison  Touuiship, 
this  county,  February  10,  1862,  daughter  of 
Abraham  and  Mary  (Evans)  Walters.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Matchett  have  two  children — Rus- 
sell L,  born  September  21,  1883,  and  Ada, 


born  October  6, 1885.  Mrs.  Matchett’s  grand- 
father, Thomas  Evans,  and  her  grandmother, 
Sidney  (Heisej-)  Evans,  were  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  died  in  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
the  former  aged  eighty- six  years. 


^ENRY  AYERS,  one  of  the  enterprising 
^ and  successful  agriculturists  of  Pike 
Township,  residing  on  section  7,  was 
born  in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  the  date  of 
his  birth  being  November  13,  1834.  His 
father,  George  Ayers,  was  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
He  became  a resident  of  Richland  County, 
Ohio,  in  the  year  1810.  For  his  wife  he  mar- 
ried Esther  McCart,  who  was  born  near  Troy, 
Ohio.  They  reared  a family  of  three  children, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  eldest 
child.  Henry  Ayers  was  reared  to  the  avoca- 
tion of  a farmer,  receiving  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  State.  He 
was  four  years  old  when  his  parents  settled  in 
Auglaize  County,  Ohio,  in  which  comity  he 
grew  to  manhood.  He  was  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  enlisting  in  Octobei-, 
1861,  in  Company  G,  Seventy-first  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  with  his  regiment  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  served  until  Au- 
gust 31,  1862,  when  he  was  discharged  on 
account  of  disability,  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Auglaize  County,  Ohio.  He  was 
married  October  5,  1862,  to  Miss  Julia  Ann 
Shafer,  who  was  born  in  Auglaize  County,  a 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Catherine  Shafer. 
They  are  the  parents  of  nine  children — Alice, 
Edward,  Laura,  Frank,  Elizabeth,  Henry, 
Margaret,  Juliette  and  Clifford.  Mr.  Ayers 
resided  in  Auglaize  County  until  the  fall  of 
1881,  when  he  sold  his  property  in  Ohio  and 
piu'chased  the  farm  in  Pike  Township,  where 
he  now  resides.  His  farm  contains  129  acres 


of  choice  land,  and  by  industry  and  good 
management  he  has  brought  his  land  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Ayers  was  a 
charter  member  of  Kyle  Post,  No.  41,  G.  A. 
R.,  AVapakoneta,  Ohio.  Politically  he  affil- 
iates with  the  Kepublican  party. 


|R.  IRA  T.  SAGE,  a practicing  physi- 
\lifl  cian  of  Redkey,  Jay  County,  was  born 
in  Oakland  County,  Michigan,  a son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Sarah  (Montgomery)  Sage.  His 
father  was  a descendant  of  an  old  New  Eng- 
land family,  and  of  AVelsh  origin.  In  1820 
he  became  engaged  on  the  lakes,  which  he 
followed  until  the  year  1828.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  AVestern  New  York  in  1830,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Montgomery,  a native  of  Steuben 
County,  New  York,  and  immediately  after 
their  marriage  settled  in  Oakland  County, 
Michigan.  Of  their  seven  children,  five  were 
born  in  Oakland  County,  and  two  in  Jay 
County.  In  1839  they  came  with  their  fam- 
ily to  AVestchester,  Jay  County,  Indiana^ 
where  the  mother  died  in  1844,  the  father 
dying  in  Jay  County  in  the  year  1865.  Ira 
T.  Sage,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  but 
five  years^ld  when  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Jay  County,  and  here  he  was  reared,  receiv- 
ing his  early  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  neighborhood,  supplemented  by  attend- 
ance at  Liber  College.  He  remained  under 
the  home  roof  until  1856,  and  for  a few  years 
following  he  was  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  thence  to 
Richmond,  Indiana.  He  was  married  in 
Richmond  to  Miss  Sarah  Votaw,  a native  of 
Ohio,  born  October  7,  1832,  a daughter  of 
James  and  Judith  Votaw.  James  Votaw 
came  wdth  his  parents  from  North  Carolina 
to  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
married.  In  1844  he  brought  his  family  to 
Jay  County,  settling  near  AYestchester,  where 


he  and  his  wife  died.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Sage 
commenced  housekeeping  at  Richmond,  In- 
diana. They  are  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren— Edwin  C.,  engaged  at  the  Union  Stock 
ATards  at  St.  Louis;  Jennie  T.,  wife  of  B.  F. 
Jones,  of  Indianapolis;  Luella  M.,  twin  of 
Jennie  T.,  is  the  wife  of  O.  J.  Chapman,  of 
Eaton,  Indiana;  Johri  Morton,  Minnie  A. 
and  Lillie  M.,  twins,  and  Cora  E. 
Not  being  blessed  with  very  robust 
health  after  reaching  manhood.  Dr.  Sage 
engaged  in  clerical  work,  and  was  also  em- 
ployed in  railroad  offices  at  various  points 
in  Indiana  for  many  years.  He  had,  how- 
ever, commenced  the  study  of  medicine  soon 
after  reaching  his  majority,  and  several  years’ 
experience  in  a drug  store  aided  him  in  mas- 
tering the  science  of  medicine.  Since  1871 
he  has  followed  the  medical  profession,  and 
since  1881  has  been  a resident  of  Redkey, 
where  he  owns  a good  home,  and  has  estab- 
lished a good  practice  at  this  place.  In  his 
political  views  the  doctor  is  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican. He  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  education.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
position  for  which  he  is  well  (pialified.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  belongs  to  Grant  Lodge,  No. 
335,  I.  O.  O.  E.,  in  which  he  has  passed  all 
the  chairs,  and  for  twenty  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State. 


1'  A.  GRIFFITH,  of  the  firm  of  Griffith 
|n  & Montgomery,  dealers  in  general  mer- 
chandise,  at  AYestchester,  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprisingbusinessmen  of  Jay  County. 
He  was  born  in  AYashington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, May  8,  1836,  where  he  lived  until 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old.  At  the  age  of 
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fourteen  years  lie  commenced  clerking  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  at  Beallsville  in  liis 
native  county,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
commenced  teaching  school,  which  profession 
he  followed  successfully  for  thirteen  years. 
In  1860  he  came  to  this  county  and  located 
in  Noble  Township,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  for  some  time.  In  1870  he 
embarked  in  the  mercantile  trade  at  West- 
chester, under  the  firm  name  of  Headington 
tk  Griffith.  Eight  months  later  the  firm 
became  Griffith  & Gilpin.  This  continued 
sixteen  months,  and  then  Mr.  Griffith  con- 
ducted the  store  alone  for  five  years.  In 
1877  the  firm  became  Griffith  (k  Montgomery, 
and  this  partnership  has  continued  ever  since. 
They  carry  everything  usually  kept  in  a first- 
class  store.  By  their  fair  and  honorable 
dealing  they  have  secured  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  Their  annual  sales  are  from 
$6,000  to  810,000.  Mr.  Griffith  was  married 
to  Miss  Helen  Hawkins,  of  Portland,  June  30‘ 
1864-,  and  their  children  are — N.  B.,  J.  J., 
and  Florence  E. 


I^^UAM  ZIEGLER,  an  active  and  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  Jay  County,  is  the 


oldest  pioneer  living  in  Knox  Town- 


ship, and  perhaps  none  are  better  known  than 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  is  a native  of 
Pennsyh  ania,  born  in  York  County,  October 
22,  1809,  a son  of  John  and  Matilda  (Tharp) 
Ziegler,  who  were  also  natives  of  York  County, 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  three  are  yet  living — Adam 
and  two  daughters.  The  father  was  a son  of 
Sharp  Ziegler,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  German  descent.  John  Ziegler  owned  a 
hotel,  which  he  carried  on  a number  of  years. 
He  died  when  our  subject  was  ten  years  old, 
and  his  widow  subsequently  removed  with 


her  children  to  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Adam  Ziegler  was  reared  to  manhood  in 
Adams  County.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years 
he  began  working  by  the  month,  which  he 
followed  for  two  years,  receiving  for  his  ser- 
"s  ices  the  sum  of  $1  a month  and  his  board 
and  clothes.  AVhen  fifteen  years  old  he  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  hatter’s  trade,  at 
which  he  worked  six  years,  becoming  an  ex- 
pert in  that  trade.  He  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years  to  Miss  Mariali 
Eoss,  who  was  born  at  Hampton,  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania,  a daughter  of  Jacob 
Foss,  a prominent  and  wealthy  citizen  of  that 
place.  To  this  union  twelve  children  were 
born,  of  whom  four  are  deceased — Abigail, 


wife  of  Miner  Eversizer;  Abner,  and  two  who 


died  in  infancy.  The  names  of  those  yet 
living  are — Templeton,  Elizabeth,  Roland, 
Ellen,  Le  Follet,  John,  "William,  Riffiolpli 
and  Adam.  In  1836  Mr.  Ziegler  came  with 
his  family  to  Ohio,  making  the  trip  in  a one- 
horse  wagon.  He  stopped  at  Carlisle,  Clark 
County,  and  on  arriving  at  his  destination  he 
had  but  81-  He  remained  in  Clark  County 
two  years,  in  the  employ  of  a wealthy  man  of 
that  place,  and  in  1838  came  with  his  family 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  with  a two-horse 
team.  On  coming  to  the  county  he  entered 
160  acres  of  dense  timber  land  on  section  24, 
Knox  Township,  and  here  he  built  his  pioneer 
cabin,  which  for  a time  had  neither  window 
nor  door.  He  was  the  only  white  man  living 
in  the  township  at  that  time,  except  John 
Brooks,  and  many  were  the  hardships  and 
privations  endured  by  him  and  his  family. 
Indians  were  numerous,  and  wild  game  of  all 
kinds  was  abundant.  At  one  time  Mr.  Zieg- 
ler wounded  a deer  near  his  cabin.  The  deer 
made  his  escape,  but  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Ziegler  until  it  became  dark,  and  he  could 
not  then  tell  where  he  was,  but  by  following 


his  dogs  he  arrived  at  his  cabin  in  safety. 
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AVolves  would  often  drive  tlieir  dogs  into  the 
cabin,  and  were  a great  annoyance  to  the 
early  settlers.  Mr.  Ziegler  was  prospei’ons 
in  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  at  one  time 
owned  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  stock  dealers  in  his  part  of 
the  county,  and  often  drove  stock  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati markets.  He  has  assisted  in  building 
roads,  bridges,  school  houses  and  churches, 
and  every  enterprise  calculated  to  improve 
his  township  or  county  has  had  his  encour- 
agement and  assistance. 


to  ' 


|p?i^ENRY  W.  SEES,  of  the  firm  of  Mofiitt 
& Sees,  proprietors  of  the  foundry  and 
machine  shop  on  North  street,  Port- 
land, is  a native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Hunt- 
ington County  in  the  year  1846.  His  father, 
AYilliam  P.  Sees,  was  born  near  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  the  year  1861. 
Our  subject,  in  his  youth  learned  the  mould- 
er’s trade  in  the  foundry  of  Patrick  W. 
Mofiitt,  his  present  partner,  at  Huntington. 
He  left  his  native  towm,  Huntington,  at  the 
age  of  e^hteen  years,  going  to  Wabash, 
where  he  worked  for  a short  time.  He  then 
spent  three  years  at  Richmond,  in  the  employ 
of  Peterson  & King,  and  for  a year  worked 
for  Holliday  & Barnett,  at  La  Fayette.  He 
then  returned  to  Huntington,  and  in  1870 
formed  a partnership  with  his  brother,  John 
S.^  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  a foundry 
and  machine  shop  about  two  years,  when  sell- 
ing his  interest  in  the  business  he  went  to 
Kokomo,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  saw- 
mill of  George  I.  Gordon  for  five  years.  He 
came  to  Portland  July  14,  1878,  and  for  a 
year  and  a half  worked  in  a foundry  by  the 
day  for  A.  L.  Jaqua.  February  6,  1880,  the 
present  firm  of  Mofiitt  & Sees  was  formed, 
they  purchasing  the  foundry  and  machine 


shop  of  A.  L.  Jaqua,  and  the  business  is  now 
in  a prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Sees  is  a 
skillful  and  reliable  workman,  and  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  his 
trade.  But  by  far  the  greatest  act  of  his  life 
was  his  energetic  and  successful  effort  to  dis- 
cover natural  gas  in  Portland  in  1886,  which 
in  a few  short  weeks  doubled  in  value  all  the 
real  estate  in  and  about  the  city.  In  spite  of 
many  discouragements,  and  even  ridicule  he 
persevered  in  his  undertaking  until  he  had 
accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken,  bring- 
ing a greater  material  blessing  to  the  people 
of  his  community  than  any  other  man  had 
done.  Mr.  Sees  was  united  in  marriage  at 
Kokomo,  in  1878,  to  Miss  Sarah  Hubler,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  are  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  chui’ch. 


j^ENRY  F.  WEST,  son  of  John  L.  West, 
is  the  present  efficient  postmaster  of  Kit 
postoffice,  and  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  place.  He  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  born  in  Jackson  Township, 
December  1,  1838,  and  here  he  was  reared 
on  his  father’s  homestead,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  his  district,  and  at 
Liber  College.  He  was  a brave  and  gallant 
soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  enlisting 
in  July,  1862,  in  Company  F,  Seventy -fifth 
Indiana  Infantry.  Lie  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  was  witli 
Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  in  June,  1865,  when  he 
returned  to  Jay  County.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  November  28,  1867,  to  Miss  Har- 
riet Ann  Wickard,  a daughter  of  John  and 
Elsie  AYickard.  Mrs.  AYest  died  J uly  4, 1878, 
and  January  31,  1880,  Mr.  AYest  was  again 
married  to  Sarah  F.  Snell,  of  Lebeck,  Mis- 
souri, her  father,  Thomas  Eslinger,  being 


still  a resident  of  that  place.  By  his  last 
marriage  Mr.  T\"est  has  one  son  named  Rich- 
ard B.  E.  Mr.  "West  established  his  present 
mercantile  business  at  Kit,  January  15, 188-i, 
his  stock  consisting  of  dry  goods,  notions, 
boots  and  shoes,  hardware  and  groceries,  of 
which  he  keeps  a good  assortment.  His 
strict  attention  to  liis  customers,  reasonable 
prices  and  genial  manners,  have  made  his  store 
a popular  trading  place,  and  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  inland  stores  in  the  county. 
He  was  appointed  to  his  position  as  post- 
master March  12,  1881,  and  is  giving  good 
satisfaction.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 
He  is  a comrade  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  belonging  to  J.  B.  Cartwright  Post, 
Ko.  358.  He  is  a member  of  the  Society  ol 
Friends. 


fOHX  H.  HOPPES,  residing  on  section 
19,  Jefferson  Township,  is  a native  of 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  born  in  Richland 
Township,  October  5,  1817,  a son  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Caylor)  Hoppes.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  farm  labor  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Richland  Township,  he  remaining  with  his 
parents  until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  He  was  then  married  Xoveinber  11, 
1869,  to  Miss  Mary  M.  HolloM’ell,  who  was 
born  in  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  June  28, 
1817,  a daughter  of  Luke  and  Elizabeth 
Hollowell,  both  now  deceased.  Five  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union,  four  of  whom 
are  living — Melissa  Ann,  wife  of  Elmer  Dai- 
ley, of  Jefferson  Township;  Adam  O.,  lYilliam 
A.  and  Thirsy  P.  Abner,  a twin  brother  of 
Adam  O.,  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  months. 
Charles  L.  and  Flora  B.  Mann,  orphan  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin  and  Xancy  Ann  (Hollowell) 
Mann,  Mrs.  Mann,  being  a sister  of  Mrs. 
Hoppes,  became  members  of  their  family, 


the  girl  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  years, 
and  the  boy  when  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
Flora  is  now  the  wife  of  I.  X.  Steed,  of 
Powers,  and  her  brother  is  living  in  Randolph 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoppes  commenced 
housekeeping  on  his  land  in  Richland  Town- 
ship the  week  of  his  marriage,  and  of  their 
eighty  acres,  twenty  acres  had  been  cleared, 
and  a log  hoiise  erected.  The  year  following 
he  rented  that  property  to  a tenant,  and  spent 
the  following  winter  with  his  father-in-law  in 
Randolph  County.  In  1871  he  removed  to 
a farm  on  section  3,  Jefferson  Township, 
known  as  the  old  George  Bell  farm,  though 
owned  by  Samuel  Caylor,  and  there  he  spent 
three  years,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  sold 
his  property  in  Richland  Township,  and 
bought  of  George  Bell  the  homestead  which 
he  yet  owns  and  occupies.  The  farm  then 
was  in  a veiy  bad  condition;  but  little  had 
been  cleared,  and  no  drainage  had  been  made; 
a rude  log  cabin  constituted  the  residence, 
and  the  other  buildings  corresponded.  Mr. 
Hoppes  commenced  the  work  of  improvement 
which  he  pushed  forward  with  energy.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  he  was  prostrated  with 
sickness.  Xow,  in  1887,  the  farm  is  con- 
sidered one  of  th&Jjest  in  Jefferson  Toumship, 
consisting  of  106  acres,  of  which  101  acres  are 
cleared  and  under  the  best  of  cultivation. 
Among  other  improvements  he  has  laid  about 
1,500  rods  of  under  drainage.  His  elegant 
residence,  which  was  erected  in  1879  at  a cost 
of  S'2,500,  is  among  the  best  in  his  township, 
and  was  built  with  a view  to  comfort  and 
convenience.  He  has  a commodious  barn, 
38  X 46  feet  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  Both 
house  and  barn  are  supplied  with  water  under 
the  roof.  Politically  Mr.  Hoppes  is  a Dem- 
ocrat. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoppes  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church  at  Powers.  Xo 
family  in  Jay  County  has  done  more  to 
develop  its  resourses  than  the  family  of  Mr. 
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Hoppes,  and  although  a young  man  no  mem- 
ber of  his  family  has  accomplished  more  than 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 


BjiiyilOMAS  G.  LEWIS,  carpenter,  Penn 
Township,  was  born  in  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  October  16,  1833,  a son 
of  Enos  and  Margaret  (Grissell)  Lewis.  He 
was  reared  in  Jay  County,  Indiana,  where 
his  parents  moved  when  he  was  a child.  In 
this  county  he  was  reared,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  the  subscription  school  of  the  early 
days.  When  fifteen  years’  old  he  went  to 
learn  the  carpenter’s  trade  of  his  uncle,  In- 
sley  Lewis,  remaining  with  him  two  years, 
and  received  his  board  and  clothes  and  $5  in 
money  for  his  two  years  work.  In  1851  he 
went  to  Henry  County,  Iowa,  and  a year  and 
a half  later  to  Muscatine  County,  remaining 
there  two  years  working  as  a journeyman. 
He  then  engaged  in  contracting  and  building 
until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  October  14,  in 
the  defense  of  Union  and  liberty  and  was 
assigned  to  Company  H,  Eleventh  Iowa  In- 
fantry, Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  where  April  6, 
1862,  he  w'as  wounded,  and  was  sent  to  the 
new  House  of  Refuge,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
where  he  remained  three  months.  He  then 
returned  to  his  regiment  at  Bolivar,  Tennes- 
see, and  particijjated  in  the  battle  at  Corinth, 
when  on  account  of  disability,  the  result  of 
his  wound,  he  was  discharged  November  26, 
1862.  He  returned  to  Iowa,  but  soon  after 
returned  to  his  home  in  Jay  County,  where 
for  three  years  he  was  unable  to  attend  to 
any  kind  of  business.  In  the  snmmer  of 
1865  he  began  work  at  his  trade  again.  In 
September,  1865,  he  went  with  his  brother 
Joseph  to  Kansas  and  Missouri,  looking  for 


a place  to  locate,  and  for  a year  and  a half 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. In  1866  he  located  in  Butler,  Mis- 
souri, and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business, 
and  worked  at  his  trade  until  the  following 
December,  when  he  returned  to  Jay  County, 
where  he  remained  until  June,  1869,  when 
he  went  to  Minnesota  for  his  health,  and  re- 
mained two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Jay 
County,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  con- 
tracting and  building.  He  also  has  a fine 
farm  of  160  acres,  eighty  acres  being  land 
entered  by  his  father,  which  he  superintends 
in  addition  to  working  at  his  trade.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  married  December  25,  1882,  to 
Ella  R.  Hunt,  a native  of  Penn  Township, 
daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Deborah  (Smith) 
Hunt.  They  have  two  children — Luke  Mon- 
roe, born  January  10,  1884,  and  Donloe 
Enos,  born  August  13,  1887.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
a member  of  James  Cartwright  Post,  Ho. 
358,  G.  A.  R.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 

— 


R.  ROBERTS,  a prominent  and  suc- 
cessful business  man,  and  a valuable 
citizen  of  Portland,  is  a native  of 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  born  in  the  year  1848, 
his  parents,  Tunis  and  Lucenia  (Lawrence) 
Roberts,  being  Jiatives  of  the  same  county. 
He  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  until  eight- 
een years  of  age,  when  he  began  life  for  him- 
self, following  the  avocation  of  his  youth 
until  1884.  Although  he  had  commenced 
farming  for  himself  at  the  age  of  eigliteen 
years  he  remained  at  home  with  his  parents 
until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bill- 
man,  a native  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  born 
in  1853,  and  a daughter  of  John  and  Hester 
Billman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  children — Charles  F.,  born  in 


1873;  Laure  E.,  in  1876,  and  Frank  C.  in 
1877.  Mr.  Roberts  came  to  Portland,  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  in  1884,  and  purchased  tbe 
saw-mill  of  John  S.  Wilt,  which  he  has  since 
operated,  his  mill  being  on  Water  street  be- 
tween Wayne  street  and  Garfield  avenne. 
He  also  owns  the  bouse  and  lot  he  occupies 
in  Portland,  and  a fine  farm  of  sixty  acres 
located  seven  miles  northeast  of  Portland 
which  he  leases.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  order.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Societ}"^  of  Friends, 
and  are  mnch  respected  bj'  all  who  know 
them. 


jORMAN  rA”NCII,  one  of  Jay  County’s 
w p^’ornhient  citizens,  residing  on  section 
■'-Air  29,  Pike  Township,  is  a native  of  Ohio, 


born  in  Reed  Township,  Seneca  County, 
March  28,  1843,  his  parents,  Henry  C.  and 
Sally  (Tompkins)  Lynch,  being  originally 
from  Steuben  County,  New  York.  They 
died  in  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  the  mother  in 
the  year  1854,  and  the  father  in  1881.  They 
reared  a family  of  seven  children  as  follows — 
Anna  died  aged  fifteen  years;  Ezriah,  living 
in  Muskegon  County,  Michigan;  Mrs.  Ter- 
ressa  J.  Pratt,  of  Marion  County,  Illinois; 
William  died  aged  sixteen  years;  Mrs.  Lucy 
A.  Beninghoff,  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  Norman, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Mrs.  Haridet 
Gannorn,  living  in  Michigan.  Norman  Lynch 
was  the  sixth  child  in  his  father’s  family. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  Seneca  County,  were 
he  was  reared  to  a farm  life,  and  has  always 
followed  the  avocation  of  a farmer.  He 
received  good  educational  advantages  in  his 
youth,  completing  his  studies  at  Heidelburgh 
College,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  September  18,  1867, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Yaughn, 


a daughter  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Yaughn,  a minister 
of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  church  in  La  Grange 
County,  Indiana.  Six  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyncb — George  H., 
attending  Ridgeville  College;  Edwin  died 
aged  five  months;  Hattie;  Yora  died,  aged 
two  months;  Alva  died,  aged  eight  months, 
and  John  P.  Mr.  Lynch  resided  in  his 
native  county  until  coming  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  in  1870,  when  he  established  his 
residence  on  section  29,  Pike  Township. 
When  he  ])urchased  his  present  property  of 
160  acres  it  was  quite  Avell  improved,  but  is 
now  in  excellent  condition,  being  one  of  the 
best  improved  farms  in  his  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Lynch  is  enterprising  and  piiblic  spirited, 
and  gives  liberally  of  his  means  for  the 
advancement  of  his  township  or  county.  He 
has  given  a half  acre  of  ground  to  the  Days 
Creek  Church  Society  for  a building  site, 
upon  which  a neat  brick  church  has  been 
erected  near  his  residence.  He  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Ridgeville  College,  and  has  charge 
of  the  college  farm.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Republicans  in  Jay  County,  and  was 
elected  on  thatjicket  county  commissioner  in 
1886,  a position  he  still  holds.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  are  consistent  and  active  members 
of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church. 


fOHN  DOUGHERTY,  tile  manufacturer, 
is  a native  of  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
born  in  Richland  Township,  April  14, 
1854,  a son  of  Tliomas  and  Martha  (Hes- 
ser)  Dougherty.  His  father  was  born  in 
Greene  County,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Jay 
County  when  a young  man,  and  was  here 
married  to  Martha  Hesser,  who  was  also  a 
meitiber  of  a pioneer  family.  John  Dough- 
erty was  reared  and  educated  in  Jay  County, 
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on  the  farm  with  his  parents  nntil  man- 
hood, and  was  then  employed  by  the  railroad 
company  for  some  time,  subsequently  engag- 
ing in  his  ])resent  business,  in  which  he  is 
meeting  witli  success.  Mr.  Dougherty  was 
married  July  22,  1883,  to  Sylvia  Gamer,  a 
native  of  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania, 
daughter  of  Solomon  and  Elizabeth  Gamer, 
both  of  whom  died  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
politics  Mr.  Dougherty  is  a Democrat. 


*^^^|NOS  LEWIS,  the  oldest  living  resident 
■fflL  of  Penn  Township,  was  born  in  Vir- 
'^1'  ginia,  October  9, 1799,  a son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  (Morgan)  Lewis,  also  natives  of 
Virginia.  When  he  was  two  years  old  his 
parents  moved  to  Redstone,  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  lived  for  eight  years,  and  then 
moved  to  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
spent  his  youth  and  grew  to  manhood.  His 
early  education  was  limited  to  the  subscrip- 
tion schools  when  his  assistance  was  not  re- 
quired on  the  farm.  In  1829  he  moved  to 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  and  thence  in  the 
fall  of  1836  to  Jay  County,  where  he  entered 
240  acres  of  Government  land  on  section  13, 
Penn  Township.  He  built  a rude  log  cabin, 
into  which  he  moved  his  family,  which  con- 
sisted of  his  wife  and  four  children.  He  then 
began  clearing  and  improving  his  land  and 
soon  had  enough  cleared  to  raise  a crop.  His 
nearest  neighbors  at  that  time  were  at  Cam- 
den, three  and  a half  miles  distant.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  county 
and  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  ad- 
vancing all  its  material  interests,  and  now  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  years  can  look  back 
and  review  a well-spent  life,  which  has  been 
rewarded  by  a competence  for  his  old  age, 
and  many  friends  who  with  his  children  de- 
light to  do  him  honor.  In  politics  he  was 


formerly  a "Whig  with  anti-slavery  proclivi- 
ties, and  before  the  war  his  house  was  a de- 
pot for  the  underground  railroad,  and  many 
fugitives  have  been  by  him  assisted  to  flee 
from  a life  of  bondage  to  one  of  freedo.m 
Since  its  organization  he  has  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Lewis  was  mar- 
ried February  22,  1829,  to  Margaret  Grissell, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Grissell.  To  them  were 
born  seven  children — Emily,  born  October  3, 
1830,  is  the  wife  of  Aaron  Register,  of  Min- 
nesota; Martha,  born  December  25,  1831,  is 
the  widow  of  Aaron  Rigby;  Thomas  G.,  born 
October  16,  1833,  has  charge  of  the  old 
homestead;  Morgan  B.,  born  April  9,  1837, 
lives  at  Grand  Traverse,  Michigan;  Joseph, 
born  December  19,  1838,  is  a resident  of 
Penn  Township;  Emery,  born  July  17,  1841, 
died  September  2,  1852;  James  M.,  born  Oc- 
tober 24,  1844,  died  September  29,  1854. 
Mrs.  Lewis  died  August  20,  1882,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  now  makes  his  home  with  his  son 
Thomas,  on  the  old  homestead. 


(s  ' “ e) 


R.  NAPE,  one  of  the  enterprising  pio- 
neers of  Bear  Creek  Township,  was 
born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  near 
Boston,  February  14,  1832,  son  of  Benjamin 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Atkinson)  Nape,  who 
were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  seven 
of  whom  lived  to  be  grown — William,  Jane, 
Ann,  Benjamin,  Thomas,  E.  R.  and  Susan. 
Mr.  Nape  passed  his  youth  at  farm  work,  and 
obtained  his  education  in  the  Lincolnshire 
schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  came 
to  America,  locating  at  New  York  City,  where 
he  commenced  working  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Later  he  commenced  as  a farm  hand  in  Sara- 
toga County,  same  State,  remaining  two  years, 
thence  to  Oneida  Lake  for  one  year,  thence  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  thence  to  Lancaster,  same 
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State,  for  six  months,  thence  to  Franklin  [ 
Comity,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  He 
was  married  August  2,  1853,  to  Elvina  Bar- 
rick,  horn  in  Fairtield  County,  Ohio,  August 
11,  1828,  and  daughter  of  George  Dohert}*, 
one  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of  Bear  Creek 
Townshij).  Her  parents  had  eleven  children, 
seven  of  whom  lived  to  be  grown — Jacob, 
Andrew,  Nancy,  Elvina,  Dorothy,  Charlotte 
and  'William.  Hr.  Nape  came  to  this  county 
in  1853,  locating  on  his  present  farm,  where 
he  built  a rude  log  cabin,  18  x 20  feet,  with 
clapboard  roof  and  puncheon  floor.  He  has 
gradually  added  to  his  acres  until  he  now 
owns  29-1  acres  of  Jay  County’s  best  soil, 
which  is  in  a good  state  of  cultivation.  He 
has  a good  residence,  a large,  commodious 
barn,  and  other  comfortable  farm  buildings. 
]\[r.  and  Mrs.  Nape  have  had  seven  children, 
three  living — Elizabeth,  Susan  and  Jacob. 
George,  Rachel,  Jackson  and  John  C.  are 
deceased.  George  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  years.  Mr.  Nape  is  a Democrat,  and  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Protestant  Methodist 
church.  He  is  interested  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  education  or  religion. 



^ (y 

fORNELIUS  COLLINS,  section  31,  Pike 
Township,  was  born  in  "Warren  County, 
Ohio,  September  11,  1839,  a son  of 
Amos  and  Abigail  (Bennett)  Collins,  his 
father  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  his 
niothei'  of  Virginia.  His  parents  were  mar- 
ried in  Ohio,  where  their  older  children  were 
born,  and  in  October,  1839,  they  moved  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  settled  in  the  woods 
on  section  30,  Pike  Township.  The  father, 
being  an  active  man  and  prudent,  was  not 
long  in  making  a comfortable  home  and  im- 
proving enough  of  his  125  acres  of  land  to 
jwovide  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  lived  to 


enjoy  a good  home,  and  was  able  to  assist  his 
children  in  starting  in  life  for  themselves. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  his 
wife  preceding  him  a few  years.  Both  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Their  children  were — Mrs.  IVIaria  Wbitmack, 
of  Pike  Township;  Joseph,  who  died  in  Ran- 
I dolph  County,  Indiana;  Robert,  of  Randolph 
County;  Sarah,  deceased;  Mary,  deceased; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Loomis,  of  Missouri ; Phoebe, 
deceased;  Cornelius  and  George.  Cornelius 
('ollins  was  a babe  when  brought  by  his  par- 
ents to  Jay  County,  and  he  was  reared  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  now  resides.  Lie  was 
married  November  3,  1864,  to  Alvira  Thomp- 
son, who  was  born  in  Pike  Township,  No- 
vember 16,  1847,  a daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Ann  (Barrett)  Thompson,  now  of  Randolph 
County,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Elisha 
Barrett,  a pioneer  Methodist  preacher  of  Jay 
County.  The  spring  following  his  marriage 
he  moved  to  his  present  homestead,  and  went 
to  housekeeping  in  a log  cabin.  Not  more 
than  eighteen  acres  had  been  chopped  or 
deadened,  but  he  went  bravely  to  work,  and 
now  has  a good  residence  and  other  farm 
buildings,  and  sixty-five  of  his  110  acres 
under  good  cxiltivation.  He  has  been  an  in- 
dustrious, energetic  man,  and  has  assisted 
materially  in  developing  the  resources  of  Jay 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  have  six  chil- 
dren, all  at  home — Elisha  E.,  Alonzo  T.,  Min- 
nie N.,  Ara  I.,  Alva  R.  and  Wayman  J. 

Sylvester  hunt,  farmer  and  stock- 
) raiser,  Penn  Township,  Jay  County 
was  born  in  "Vayne  County,  Indiana, 
July  20,  1841,  a son  of  'William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Pedrick)  Hnnt.  The  father  was  born 
in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1810, 
a son  of  William  Hunt,  and  of  English  an- 
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cestry,  and  the  mother  of  our  subject  was  a 
daughter  of  Philip  Pedrick,  a native  of  Nan- 
tucket Island,  and  among  the  early  settlers 
of  Wayne  County,  Indiana.  The  father  was 
married  in  Wayne  County  when  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  lived  in  that  county  until  his 
death,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursiiits.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  She  left  at  her  death 
seven  children,  six  of  whom  still  survive. 
The  father  was  a second  time  married  to  Miss 
Jane  Parshal,  by  whom  he  had  two  cl’nldren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  died  March  30,  1885,  an  honored 
and  respected  citizen  of  Wayne  County. 
Sylvester  Hunt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  reared  to  manhood  on  the  home  farm,  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  county,  ile  remained  with  his 
parents  until  1860  when  he  came  to  Jay 
County,  where  he  was  variously  employed 
until  his  marriage.  He  was  married  June 
2,  1862,  to  Miss  Phoebe  Ann  Smith,  who  was 
born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  and  when 
a year  old  was  brought  to  Jay  County  by  her 
parents,  Abraham  and  Rachel  (Paxson) 
Smith.  Of  the  four  children  born  to  this 
union  two  only  are  living — Miles  M.  and 
Cecil  E.  Mary  L.  and  Sarah  E.  are  deceased. 
In  1868  Mr.  Hunt  purchased  the  farm  where 
he  has  since  resided,  at  that  time  consisting 
of  forty  acres  of  partially  improved  land. 
He  has  since  added  forty  acres  to  the  original 
purchase,  and  has  many  improvements  on 
the  place,  and  in  connection  with  his  general 
farming  he  is  successfully  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  stock.  Mrs.  Hunt  died  Janu- 
ary 14,  1880,  and  September  7,  1882,  Mr. 
Hunt  married  Miss  Eva  D.  Smith,  a daughter 
of  Dillwyn  P.  and  Sara  (Dugdale)  Smith, 
residents  of  Jay  County.  To  this  union  have 
been  born  two  children — Emilie  A.  and 
Mabel  E.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 


the  United  Brethren  church.  In  politics  he 
affiliates  with  the  Repnhlican  party.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  township  assessor,  which  office 
he  has  filled  for  eleven  years  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Jay  County  Stock  Breeders 
Association. 

ll'SAAC  SIMMONS,  a member  of  the  bar 
of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  is  a native  of 
^ Ohio,  born  in  Miami  County,  in  1836,  a 
son  of  Charles  Simmons,  and  a grandson  of 
John  Simmons,  a German  by  birth,  who  came 
to  America  when  a boy,  and  settled  in  Miami 
County  in  1802,  the  year  that  Ohio  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a State.  Charles 
Simmons  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in 
an  early  day  and  settled  in  Madison  Town- 
ship, where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1873. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  was  the  father  of 
a large  family.  The  mother  of  onr  subject 
was  born  September  10,  1798,  and  is  still 
living  in  Jay  County.  Two  of  the  sons, 
Thomas  and  Isaac,  are  also  living  in  this 
county.  Isaac  Simmons,  whose  name  heads 
this  sketch,  was  reared  in  his  native  village, 
Fletcher,  to  the  avocation  of  farming.  He 
served  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, enlisting  for  one  year  in  June,  1862, 
in  the  Eighty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry.  He 
was  in  General  Miles’  command  at  the  sur- 
render of  Harper’s  Ferry  but  was  discharged 
immediately  after  the  surrender.  After  re- 
turning from  the  army  he  followed  teaching, 
and  during  his  spare  time  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Portland  in  1873, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law.  Since  1878  he  has  held  the 
position  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  that  office. 
He  has  been  a resident  of  Jay  County  for 
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many  years,  coming  with  his  father’s  family 
prior  to  the  war  of  tlie  Rebellion.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons has  been  twice  married,  taking  for  his 
first  wife  Miss  Mary  Castle,  a daughter  of 
Isaac  Castle,  of  Madison  Township.  She  died 
August  8,  1884,  and  he  was  subsequently 
married  to  Miss  Lily  Guttinger,  of  Randolph 
County.  Politically  Mr.  Simmons  is  a Re- 
publican, casting  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1864.  lie  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  post  at  Portland. 
Ills  uncle,  John  Simmons,  was  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians at  Fort  Dearborn  when  the  massacre  of 
the  garrison  of  that  fort  occurred  in  1812. 

' '|.f?  * 1-^ 4.I'  *om  ■ ■ - 

^ ID 

fOIIN  EAVALT,  farmer,  section  21,  AVa- 
bash  Township,  where  he  owns  a quarter 
section  of  land.  lie  also  owns  forty 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  adjoining, 
making  a total  of  200  acres.  He  came  to 
Jay  County  in  March,  1866,  locating  on  his 
present  farm  which  was  then  a forest.  lie 
built  a cabin,  then  took  his  ax  and  com- 
menced to  make  a farm.  His  father,  Richard 
D.  Ewalt,  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, March  3,  1801,  and  when  quite 
young  came  to  Knox  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
passed  his  youth,  and  where  he  was  married, 
January  16,  1821,  to  Phoebe  Douglas.  They 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  Knox 
County,  the  father  dying  June  20,  1863,  and 
the  mother,  who  was  born  August  26,  1803, 
died  August  8,  1876.  Both  are  buried  at 
Friendship  cemetery.  His  grandparents,  on 
both  sides,  were  early  settlers  of  Knox  County. 
There  were  twelve  children  in  the  family  of 
Richard  D.  Ewalt,  four  of  whom  are  now 
living — John,  who  is  the  eleventh  child; 
AYilliam  D.,  Emily  and  Caroline.  Our  sub- 
ject enlisted  in  June,  1861,  in  Company  G, 


Twenty-fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  his  regiment  be- 
ing one  of  the  first  in  Ohio  to  organize  for 
three  years.  His  first  service  was  in  AVest 
Virginia,  under  General  Rosecrans,  and  af- 
terward under  Generals  Fremont  and  Sigelin 
the  Shenandoah  Valley;  also  under  General 
Pope  at  Cedar  Mount,  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  He  was  with  General  Gilmore  at  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  and  with  General  Bir- 
ney  in  Florida.  He  was  discharged  July  28, 
1864,  having  served  three  years  and  one 
month.  He  then  returned  to  Knox  County, 
where  he  was  married  January  5,  1865,  to 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Flolt,  a native  of  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  daughter  of  AVilliam  and  Mary 
(Harrod)  Holt,  who  were  also  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Knox  and  Licking  counties.  Mrs. 
Ewalt  died  December  8,  1869,  leaving  one 
child — Emma.  For  a second  wife,  Mr.  Ewalt 
married  Margaret  A.  Stewart,  born  in  Union 
County,  Ohio,  in  1850,  who  lived  but  a few 
weeks  after  her  marriage.  His  third  wife, 
whom  he  married  September  4,  1872,  was 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Isenhart,  widow  of  John 
Isenhart,  who  was  born  November  20,  1842, 
in  this  county.  He  enlisted  in  January, 
1864,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Nashville, 
June  2,  1864.  Mrs.  Ewalt’s  parents  were 
Isaac  and  Anna  (AV^aggoner)  Cunningham. 
Her  father  w^as  born  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio, 
May  26,  1821,  and  is  now  living  in  this 
county.  The  mother  was  born  in  Perry 
Countjq  Pennsylvania,  March  29,  1821,  and 
died  April  17,  1886.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham had  five  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ewalt  have  one  child — Anna,  born  June  20, 
1874.  Mr.  Ewalt  is  a Democrat  in  politics, 
and  the  family  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church.  He  is  now  serving  as  township 
trustee,  having  been  first  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  He  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  May  1,  1878,  and  served  four  years. 
Mr.  Ewalt’s  grandmother,  Johanna  (Canine) 
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Douglas,  was  born  March  12, 1777,  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  died  in  Knox  County,  Ohio. 
His  great-grandmother,  Phoebe  Douglas,  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1754,  and  died  Novem- 
ber 20,  1847,  aged  ninety-three  years  and 
eight  months.  His  grandfather  Ewalt  was 
probably  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  died 
in  Knox  County.  The  Ewalts  are  of  German 
ancestry.  His  grandfather,  William  Doug- 
las, was  born  October  22,  1778,  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  died  in  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash 
Piver.  Mrs.  Ewalt’s  grandfather,  Benjamin 
Cunningham,  was  born  in  Pitchie  County, 
Virginia,  December  11,  1801,  of  Irish  de- 
scent, and  died  in  Jay  County  in  the  spring 
of  1880.  Her  grandmother,  Margaret  (Kline) 
Cunningham,  was  born  in  Virginia,  Decern, 
ber  10,  1801,  and  is  still  living  in  this  county. 
Her  maternal  grandfather,  Jacob  Waggoner, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  Mont- 
gomery Coiinty,  Ohio.  Her  maternal  grand- 
mother, Elizabeth  (Kline)  Waggoner,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  Jay  County 
in  1868.  The  Waggoners  and  Klines  are  of 
German  ancestry. 


|,;gEV.  HENPY  CHILDS  WEST,  de- 
^ ceased,  was  born  in  Sandy  Springs, 
Maryland,  Jiily  20,  1816,  a son  ofisaac 
and  Letitia  (Childs)  West.  He  was  reared  in 
his  native  county,  and  subsequently  went  to 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  wdiere  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Emily  Hale,  who  was  born  in  Clinton 
County,  Ohio,  April  7,  1819,  a daughter  of 
William  and  Maria  (Sabin)  Hale,  the  former 
a native  of  North  Carolina  and  the  latter  of 
New  York.  In  November,  1850,  Mr.  West 
came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  located  in 
Jackson  Township,  where  he  made  his  home 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  Januaiy  12, 
1886.  He  was  ordained  an  elder  by  the  In- 


diana Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
church,  and  was  an  earnest  worker  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Camden  circuit  six  years,  where  he  was  very 
successful,  building  up  the  church  and  winning 
many  to  Christ.  He  also  served  the  church 
as  class-leader  and  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent. He  was  president  of  the  conference  two 
years,  and  secretary  a number  of  times. 

pPAHAM  C.  SMITH,  one  of  the  old 
and  honored  pioneers  of  Jay  County, 
who  is  now  deceased,  was  born  in  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  December  25,  1795,  a 
son  of  Gabriel  and  Ann  (Binder)  Smith.  He 
grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  State,  and 
after  completing  his  education  he  assisted 
his  father  in  his  business,  he  being  a mer- 
chant. Our  subject  was  married  in  the  year 
1815,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dill,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  them  were  born  nine 
children  — Cornelius,  Margaret,  Thomas, 
Abraham,  Sophia,  Maria,  David,  Palmer  and 
William.  In  1834  Mr.  Smith  left  Pennsyl- 
vania with  his  family,  and  settled  in  Clarke 
County,  Ohio,  near  Springfield,  remaining 
there  until  1838.  He  then  brought  his  family 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  entered  a tract 
of  160  aci'es  of  land  from  the  Government, 
on  which  he  built  a log  cabin  20 x 24  feet  in 
size,  and  from,  the  wilderness  he  made  agood 
home  for  his  family.  He  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  county, 
and  was  called  upon  to  fill  many  of  the  offices 
of  his  townsliip.  He  also  held  the  office  of 
county  judge,  and  in  every  official  position 
he  served  in  an  efficient  and  creditable  man- 
ner. He  was  a worthy  and  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church,  serving  as 
elder  of  the  same  for  many  years.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 


in  the  advancement  of  education,  and  all  of 
his  children  received  good  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  have  become  respected  and  use- 
ful members  of  society.  His  son  Cornelius 
taught  the  first  school  in  Knox  Township. 
In  politics  he  was  a Democrat.  He  resided  | 
on  the  homestead  on  which  he  first  located 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  November  18, 
1863,  his  widow  surviving  until  May  14, 
1873. 


fTSAAC  UNDERWOOD,  retired  merchant, 
; j and  a prominent  citizen  of  Jay  County^ 
^ was  born  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  July 
21, 1821,  a son  of  William  and  Mary  (Thomas, 
formerly  IVilliams)  Underwood.  The  father 
was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  a son  of  Zepha- 
niah  Underwood,  who  was  probably  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  "Welsh  descent. 
"William  Underwood  was  first  married  to 
Elizabeth  Kirk,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, 
all  now  deceased.  By  his  marriage  with  Mary 
Thomas,  (formerly  Williams)  he  had  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living.  When  onr 
subject  was  a lad  of  seven  years  his  parents 
moved  to  Knox  County,  Ohio,  where  the 
father  died  in  April,  1830,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1836  the  mother  came 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  died  in  Penn- 
ville  in  1844,  aged  sixty  years.  Both  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  was 
a daughter  of  Israel  Williams,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  Welsh  descent.  Isaac 
Underwood,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
early  in  life  inured  to  hard  work,  beginning 
to  earn  his  own  living  when  but  twelve  years 
old.  In  March,  1837,  he  came  to  Jay  County 
where  his  mother  and  brother  had  preceded 
him.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  began  learn- 
ing the  cabinet  maker’s  trade,  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  a year  and  a half  in  Knox 


County,  Ohio.  He  then  came  to  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  worked  until  the 
fall  of  1838,  when  he  came  to  Jay  County, 
and  here  followed  carpentering  until  1844. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  January  1,  1843, 
to  Miss  Lydia  Rowland,  a daughter  of  Michael 
and  Mary  (Willett)  Rowland,  natives  of  Erie 
County,  New  York,  who  came  to  Jay  County 
in  tlie  fall  of  1836.  In  1844,  owing  to  poor 
health,  Mr.  Underwood  returned  to  Ohio,  and 
the  next  year  he  began  working  at  his  trade, 
which  he  followed  for  one  year,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  threshing  ma- 
chines for  Barrington  & Brother,  and  he 
manufactured  a grain  separator  which  was  the 
first  one  ever  brought  to  Jay  County.  He 
returned  to  Jay  County  in  1848,  and  was 
engaged  in  dealing  in  stock  until  1856,  when 
in  connection  with  his  stock  business  he 
clerked  for  the  firm  of  Shoaff  Horn  for  three 
years,  when  they  disposed  of  their  business, 
after  which  Mr.  Underwood  again  devoted  his 
entire  attention  to  the  stock  trade.  In  April, 
1860,  he  was  nominated  to  represent  Jay 
County  in  the  Indiana  State  Legislature,  and 
was  elected  at  the  fall  election  by  thirty-six 
majority,  serving  one  term  of  sixty-one  days 
and  a special  term  of  forty  days.  On  his 
return  from  the  Legislature  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Pennville  which  he 
followed  until  the  fall  of  1864.  In  1865  he 
aTid  his  brother  became  proprietors  of  the 
Main  Street  Exchange  at  Fort  Wajme,  and 
encra^ed  in  the  hotel  business.  He  subse- 
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quently  sold  out  that  business  and  returned 
to  Pennville  and  resumed  his  stock  business. 
In  the  mean  time  he  purchased  180  acres  of 
land  on  sections  8 and  17,  Penn  Township, 
where  he  followed  farming  and  stock  dealing. 
August  30,  1867,  Mrs.  Underwood  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-three  years,  leaving  three 
children — Mary  Amanda,  now  the  wife  of 
Daniel  G.  Shaffer,  of  Penn  Township;  and 


William  R.  and  Theodore  W.,  living  in 
Hutchinson,  Kansas.  One  son,  Willett  Web- 
ster, died  aged  four  years.  Mr.  Underwood 
was  again  married  July  21,  1870,  to  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Sumpton,  a native  of  Ohio,  widow 
of  Charles  Sumpton,  and  a daughter  of  Joshua 
and  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Of  the  three  children 
horn  to  this  union  two  are  living — Josephine 
and  Charles  E.  A daughter,  Lydia,  died 
aged  thirteen  months.  Mr.  Underwood  re- 
sided on  his  farm  in  Penn  Township  until 
1870,  when  he  removed  to  Pennville,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  till  an 
unexpired  term  of  county  treasurer,  which 
position  he  filled  about  six  months,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
which  he  followed  until  the  fall  of  1875.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  counties 
of  Jay,  Blackford  and  Grant,  in  the  State 
Senate,  serving  four  years,  and  during  this 
time  in  two  special  sessions.  In  1877  he 
became  agent  for  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the 
Champion  Iron  Fence  Company  of  Kenton, 
Ohio,  acting  as  such  until  1882.  He  was  a 
second  time  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  April  1,  1881,  she  dying  at  the  age  ot 
forty-three  years.  October  26,  1882,  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  (Birdsell)  Ed- 
mondson, widow  of  Thomas  Edmondson. 
She  is  a native  of  Loixdoun  County,  Virginia, 
a daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Birdsell,  and 
came  to  Indiana  in  1866.  Mr.  Underwood 
again  engaged  in  farming,  which  he  followed 
until  he  retired  from  active  life  in  1885.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Hicksite 
Society  of  Friends.  In  politics  he  was  for- 
merly an  old  line  Whig,  but  has  been  a Re- 
publican since  the  organization  of  that  party. 
In  1866  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Richmond  efe  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  during  the  war  he  furnished  sup- 
plies to  the  soldier’s  families.  He  has  been 
an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance 


since  1848.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  until  1867,  when  they  dis- 
banded. In  1855  he  united  with  the  Good 
Templars,  and  for  twelve  years  he  has  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  a representative  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  the  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  world  held  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  and  was  a representative  to  the  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  in 
1881,  and  is  the  representative  elected  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  be  held  at  Saratoga,  New 
York.  Mr.  Underwood  is  also  a member  of 
Pennville  Lodge,  No.  212,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 
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RICHARD  MATCIIETT,  farmer,  resides 
^ on  section  23,  Madison  Township,  where 
he  owns  170  acres  of  well  improved 
land.  He  was  born  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  February  26,  1821,  and  when 
thirteen  years  old,  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Darke  Count}',  Ohio,  where  he  lived  until 
1847.  The  family  tlien  located  in  Randolph 
County,  this  State,  where  our  subject  was 
married,  and  in  1849,  came  to  Madison  Town- 
ship, this  county,  locating  on  section  33. 
Dxiring  the  years  1861-’62,  he  followed  the 
mercantile  trade,  at  Salem,  having  purchased 
the  interest  of  Enoch  Field,  who  entered  the 
army.  The  store  was  opened  by  Harvey 
Coon,  who  sold  to  Ezekiel  C.jClough,  who  in 
turn  sold  to  Alexander  Cline.  The  store 
had  several  owners  and  linally  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Matchett.  He  was  married,  August 
24,  1848,  to  Miss  Almira  Wickersham,  who 
was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  April 
5,  1832,  and  came  to  Randolph  County  when 
a child,  where  she  was  reared  and  married. 
Her  parents  are  James  and  Rachel  (Smith) 
Wickersham.  Mr.  Matchett’s  parents  were 
Richard  and  Rachel  (Van  Dozer)  Matchett. 
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The  father  was  born  December  11,  1783, 
probably  in  New  Jersey,  and  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1856,  in  Fort  Jefferson,  Ohio.  The 
mother  was  l)orn  January  3,  1793,  and  died 
October  10,  1884,  at  the  home  of  her  son 
llicliard  in  this  county.  The  Matchetts  were 
originally  from  Ireland  and  the  Van  Dozers 
from  Holland. 


fONATllAN  FIELDS,  retired  farmer,  is 
a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Pickaway 
County,  January  22, 1820.  Ilis  parents, 
.lonathan  and  Margaret  (Grubb)  Fields,  were 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  reared 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 
They  came  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  in  which 
State  they  were  married.  The  youth  of  oiir 
subject  was  spent  in  assisting  his  father  on 
the  farm,  and  at  his  trade,  that  of  a wheel- 
wright, and  his  education  was  obtained  in  the 
rude  log  cabin  subscription  schools  of  that 
early  da3^  He  was  married  August  25, 
1839,  to  Miss  Eliza  Brant,  born  in  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Wheeler)  Brant.  To  them  were  born 
five  children — Margaret  L.,  widow  of  Aaron 
L.  Somers;  Sarah  M.,  widow  of  Eli  Morrow; 
Otis  B.,  of  Penn  Township;  Calista  S.,  wife 
of  John  H.  Barr,  and  Nelson  M.,  of  Dunkirk, 
Jay  County.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Fields 
bought  two  acres  of  land  on  which  he  erected 
a log  house,  and  worked  at  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  and  various  other  occupations  until  he 
came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  October  15, 
1851,  when  he  located  at  Camden.  The 
following  January  he  removed  to  Bluffton, 
Indiana,  wdiere  he  engaged  in  saw-milling, 
which  be  followed  in  connection  with  car- 
pentering for  two  years.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Bluffton  his  wife  died,  leaving  him 
with  a family  of  small  children.  She  was  a 


member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  returned  to  Camden, 
where  he  followed  carpentering  until  1861, 
when  he  purchased  his  present  farm  on  sec- 
tion 28,  Penn  Township,  which  then  consisted 
of  eighty  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land.  He 
immediately  began  clearing  and  improving 
his  land,  still  working  at  his  trade  a portion 
of  the  time,  and  in  his  various  enterprises 
he  has  met  with  success,  and  by  his  honorable 
dealing  he  has  gained  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  who  know  him.  In  politics  he 
affiliates  with  the  Eepnblican  party. 


|^^(UMNEIl  HAYNES,  a prominent  mem- 
her  of  the  bar  of  Jay  County,  and  son 
of  Judge  J.  M.  Haynes,  was  born  in 
Portland,  Jay  County,  Indiana,  the  date  of 
his  birth  being  August  15,  1855.  Flis  boy- 
hood was  passed  in  working  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  in  attending  the  public  schools,  and 
on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty  years  he 
entered  Earlham  College  at  Richmond  as  a 
student,  where  he  remained  three  years.  After 
leaving  college  he  followed  teaching  for  one 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  law  in  his 
father’s  office.  Fie  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  State  University  at 
Ann  Arbor  in  1879,  graduating  from  that  in- 
stitution in  the  class  of  1880,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
at  Portland.  In  October,  1883,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Cox,  which  has  since 
continued  under  the  firm  name  of  Haynes  & 
Cox.  Mr.  Haynes  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  America  E.  Hays,  a daughter  of  Court- 
ney Hays,  of  Portland,  formerly  a resident  of 
Fort  Recovery.  Mr.  Hays  was  a soldier  in 
the  Mexican  war.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haynes 
have  two  daughters — May  Beatrice  and  Mabel 
Edna.  Politically  Mr.  Haynes  is  of  Repnb- 
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licaii  antecedents,  but  be  now  affiliates  with 
the  Prohibition  party,  his  partner,  Mr.  Cox, 
also  voting  the  Prohibition  ticket. 


iENJAMlN  W.  HAWKINS,  one  of  the 
old  and  honored  pioneers  of  Jay  County 
who  is  now  deceased,  was  born  in 
Preble  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1815.  The 
first  settlement  in  America  of  the  Hawkins 
family  was  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  four  brothers,  John, 
Samuel,  Benjamin  and  James,  emigrated 
from  England  and  settled  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  the  Virginia  Colony.  These  broth- 
ers were  slaveholders,  and  were  direct  de- 
scendants of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  establish  the  slave  tradebe- 
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tween  Africa  and  the  American  colonies.  Of 
the  four  brothers  mentioned  abov^e  our  subject 
was  a descendant  of  Samuel.  Samuel  Haw- 
kins, the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject, 
took  part  in  that  memorable  struggle  which 
resixlted  in  America’s  independence.  He 
lived  in  Virginia  until  his  death.  His  son, 
Samuel,  the  grandfather  of  Benjamin  W, 
Hawkins,  removed  to  what  was  afterward 
Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  when  the  immi- 
gration to  Kentucky  and  the  West  com- 
menced, and  is  believed  to  be  the  pioneer 
settler  of  that  county.  In  1791  he  was  in 
St.  Clairs  army  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwestern  tribes,-where  the 
former  were  so  disastrously  defeated  at  the 
present  site  of  Fort  Recovery.  After  Wayne’s 
successful  expedition  and  treaty  opening  new 
territory  to  settlement  he  became  a pioneer 
settler  near  the  present  site  of  Eaton,  Ohio, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  white 
settler  to  cross  the  Miami  River.  His  son, 
John  J.,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  the  date  of 


his  birth  being  September  25,  1789,  and  in 
his  boyhood  went  with  his  father  to  Ohio, 
being  reared  without  education.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Nancy  Sellers,  who  taught 
him  to  read  and  write.  He  was  a Lieutenant 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  later  became  a popu- 
lar and  very  efficient  sheriff  of  Preble  County, 

Ohio.  Losing  his  property  in  Preble  Coun- 
ty, he  concluded  in  1829  to  move  West,  and 
the  spot  near  the  Little  Salamonie  which  he 
had  selected  proved  to  be  section  11  of  Pike 
Township,  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  he  was 
the  first  settler  of  the  township  and  the  tliird 
settler  in  the  county.  The  family,  consisting 
of  the  parents  and  six  children,  cut  their  way 
through  the  woods  and  arrived  at  their  new 
home  March  8,  1829,  with  but  $3  in  cash. 

All  in  the  family  who  were  old  enough  aided 
in  clearing  their  land,  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  arrival  had  cleared  and  planted  about 
seven  acres,  raising  a fine  crop  of  corn  and 
garden  vegetables.  The  first  season  they 
lived  in  a “ half-faced  camp,”  which  was  a 
rude  shelter  against  a large  log,  entirely  open 
on  one  side,  the  open  side  serving  as  door, 
window  and  fireplace.  The  following  Sep- 
tember they  erected  a log  cabin.  In  those 
days  their  corn  was  taken  to  Greeiridlle,  Ohio, 
or  Richmond,  Indiana,  to  be  ground.  Game  ^ 
of  all  kinds  was  in  abundance,  and  the  father  ) 
was  an  excellent  shot.  The  sale  of  skins  and  ^ 
furs  kept  the  family  supplied  with  a little 
money,  and  by  strict  economy  they  managed 
to  accumulate  a little  property.  The  father 
died  March  15,  1832,  from  an  injury  he  had 
received  caused  by  the  carcass  of  a deer  fall- 
ing upon  him  while  he  was  endeavoring  to 
suspend  it.  His  widow  survived  until  1868. 

She  was  born  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky, 

June  4,  1789,  of  Irish  descent.  Her  father, 
Nathan  Sellers,  was  a Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown.  While  in 
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Kentucky  he  was  made  a magistrate,  and  was 
finally  appointed  sheritf,  which  office  he  re- 
signed because  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  laws 
lie  had  to  execute.  A common  mode  of  pun- 
ishing negroes  in  that  State  was  to  nail  their 
ears  to  posts  and  then  whip  them.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  seeing  no 
jirospect  of  its  abolition  in  Kentucky  he  left 
that  State  for  Ohio  in  1809.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  a consistent  Christian,  in  1826. 
Several  ancestors  of  Mrs.  Nancy  (Sellers) 
Hawkins  served  with  Daniel  Boone  in  the 
war  with  the  Indians,  and  were  victims  to 
the  tomahawk  and  scaljiing  knife.  The  six 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Hawkins 
are  as  follows — Samuel,  Nathan  B.,  Benja- 
min (our  subject),  Avaline,  wife  of  James 
Simmons,  of  Randolph  County,  Joseph  C. 
and  Caroline,  wife  of  B.  W.  Clark.  Benja- 
min W.  Hawkins,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  united  in  marriage  July  20,1837, 
to  Miss  Caroline  Ensminger,  a native  of 
Washington  County,  Virginia,  born  Decem- 
ber 28,  1816,  and  of  the  eight  children  born 
to  this  union  only  three  are  now  living — 
Nancy,  wife  of  Curtis  Clark,  of  Portland; 
Charlotte,  wife  of  John  Fidler,  residing  on 
the  old  Hawkins  homestead,  and  James,  who 
married  Angie  Davidson,  and  is  now  living 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  names  of 
those  deceased  are — Mary,  Jane,  Theodore, 
Philip  and  Nathan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins 
commenced  married  life  on  the  Hawkins 
homestead  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Portland,  where  they  made  their  home  for 
sixteen  years.  In  politics  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
in  early  life  a Whig,  and  later  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party.  For  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  he  was  in  the  public  service  of 
his  country,  serving  eight  years  as  sheriff  and 
sixteen  years  as  clerk.  He  was  the  county 
affent  who  laid  out  the  town  of  Portlai.d.  In 
his  earlier  life  he  had  many  interesting  ex- 


periences while  in  the  fur  trade,  carrying  the 
mail  and  in  other  pioneer  features  of  life. 
While  fugitive  slaves  were  passing  through 
the  counti-yhe  refused  to  betray  them  to  their 
pursuers  even  when  offered  $1,000  as  a bribe. 
He  was  a worthy  member  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  among  the  highly  respected  citi- 
zens of  Jay  County.  Fie  died  at  his  home  in 
Pike  Township,  October  27,  1878,  his  death 
causing  universal  regret  throughout  the 
neighborhood  where  he  had  lived  so  long. 
He  left  an  estate  of  320  acres  of  valuable 
land.  Flis  widow  still  survives,  and  yet  oc- 
cupies the  homestead,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  the  pioneer  days 
of  Jay  County.  She  is  also  a Baptist  in  her 
religions  faith.  Mrs.  Hawkins  enjoys  noth- 
ing better  than  to  entertain  friends  or 
strangers,  her  home  being  the  abode  of  hos- 
pitality, and  to  tell  stories  relating  to  pioneer 
life  in  Jay  County.  The  old  home  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sala- 
monie  River,  retired  from  the  highway,  and 
its  surroundings  and  associations  so  inter- 
woven with  the  pioneer  history  of  the  county, 
the  family  buryground  immediately  in  front 
of  the  residence  containing  representative 
members  of  the  family,  even  one  buried  al- 
most a hundred  years  ago,  all  help  to  make 
the  homestead  of  great  interest,  even  to  the 
most  careless  visitor. 


ILLIAM  CURRENT,  a progressive 
' farmer  and  stock-raiser  of  Richland 


Township,  is  a native  of  Indiana, 
born  in  Henry  County,  December  20,  1848,  a 
son  of  Samuel  J.  and  Eliza  G.  (Hobson) 
Current.  The  father  was  born  and  reared  in 
Monongalia  County,  and  when  a young 
man  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Henry 
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County,  Indiana.  He  was  there  married  to 
Eliza  J.  Hobson,  a native  of  Henry  Co^inty, 
Indiana,  her  parents  coining  from  North 
Carolina  in  an  early  day.  Samuel  J.  Current 
came  with  his  family  to  Jay  Comity,  Indiana, 
in  1856,  and  located  in  Richland  Township, 
immediately  south  of  Redkey,  on  a tract  of 
160  acres,  which  he  had  previously  bought. 
Some  time  after  his  parents  came  to  Jay 
County  and  located  on  the  same  section. 
When  he  settled  on  his  land  but  one  or  two 
acres  had  been  cleared  and  the  ground  was 
wet  and  swampy.  He  immediately  set  to 
work  to  improve  the  place,  and  by  hard  work, 
and  persevering  energy  he  cleared  and  im- 
proved about  100  acres.  He  lived  on  this 
farm  until  his  death,  February  19,  1881.  He 
joined  the  Methodist  church  in  his  boyhood, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Redkey  Methodist  church,  and  before  the 
erection  of  a meeting  house,  services  were 
held  at  his  house.  He  was  steward  of  that 
congregation  during  his  connection  with  it. 
In  politics  he  was  formerly  a Democrat,  but 
later  in  life  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party.  William  Current,  whose  name  heads 
this  sketch,  was  only  about  four  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  settledin  Jay  County, and  here 
he  grew  to  manhood,  his  youth  being  spent 
in  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm  and  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  his  neighborhood.  He 
remained  with  his  parents  until  his  marriage, 
when  he  located  on  a tract  of  forty  acres 
which  he  had  owned  for  sometime,  this  being 
now  the  home  of  William  Barnell.  He 
subsequently  traded  this  farm  for  land  on 
which  the  Redkey  Tile  Factory  is  now  located, 
trading  this  land  for  his  present  homestead 
in  Richland  Township,  in  November,  1884. 
His  farm  is  now  cleared  with  the  exception 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  is  well 
improved  and  under  high  cultivation.  He 
has  a good  apple  orchard  on  the  place.  He 


has  a fine  substantial  residence,  surrounded 
by  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and  his  farm 
buildings  are  noticeably  good,  and  everythitig 
about  the  place  shows  care  and  thrift.  Mr. 
Current  was  united  in  marriage  October  28, 
1875,  to  Miss  Emmaline  Bell,  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  and  a daughter  of  John  and 
Levina  (Kidder)  Bell.  They  are  the  parents 
of  four  children — Jessie  F.,  Oscar  Russell, 
George  and  Watson  Clark.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Current  have  been  life-long  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  at  present 
Mr.  Current  is  steward  and  trustee  of  Redkey 
congregation.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a 
Prohibitionist,  and  in  1886  he  was  the  nom- 
inee of  that  party  for  the  office  of  county 
commissioner. 

jij^EV.  T.  S.  WALTER,  one  of  the  enter- 
prising  citizens  of  Jackson  Township, 
was  born  in  Wabash  Township,  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  July  15,  1849,  a son  of 
Peter  and  Harriet  (Montgomery)  Walter. 
He  was  the  third  child  and  oldest  son,  and  in 
his  youth  his  services  were  required  on  the 
farm.  He  received  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Liber  College,  and  Otterbein 
University,  at  Westerville,  Ohio.  When  he 
was  seventeen  years  old  he  began  teaching, 
and  for  ten  years  was  one  of  the  successful 
teachers  of  Jay  County,  standing  in  the  front 
rank  in  that  profession.  His  first  salary  as  a 
teacher  was  $1.60  a day,  which  was  later  in- 
creased to  $2.20  per  day.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  when  twenty-three  years  old 
transferred  his  membership  to  the  United 
Brethren  church,  and  a year  later  was  licensed 
to  preach  for  that  denomination.  In  1879 
he  moved  to  Jewell  County,  Kansas,  where 
he  entered  a homestead  and  im])roved  alarm. 
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Ill  1882  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
West  Jvaiisas  Conference,  and  for  four  years 
was  an  efficient  ineinber  of  that  conference, 
liis  fields  of  labor  being  Beloit  Circuit,  Man- 
kato Mission  and  AVhite  Rock  Mission.  In 
1886  he  sold  his  Kansas  property  and  re- 
turned to  Jay  County,  and  the  same  season 
bought  his  present  farm,  where  he  has  since 
lived.  Ilis  farm  contains  forty  acres  of  good 
land,  nearly  all  under  cultivation,  and  his 
building  improvements  are  comfortable  and  | 
commodious.  Mr.  AValter  was  married  in  ; 
September,  1870,  to  Sadie  Sherman,  who  was  | 
born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  | 
Lorenzo  Sherman,  of  AA^ayne  Township.  Mrs.  | 
AA^alter  died  in  December,  1873,  leaving  two  ! 
children — Howard  B.  and  Grace.  July  27,  } 
1877,  Mr.  AValter  married  Mrs.  Effie  L.  (AA^est)  I 
AValford,  widow  of  J.  II.  AA^alford,  who  died  ! 
August  3,  1876.  Mr.  and  Airs.  AA^alter  have  j 
three  children — Gertrude,  Alenie  and  Henry 
Spencer.  Air.  AValter  is  a strong  advocate  of  j 
the  principles  of  prohibition,  and  has  been  ! 
an  earnest  worker  for  the  success  of  that  : 
party. 


fOHK  R.  COULSON,  section  30,  AVajne 
Township,  resides  on  the  farm  where  his 
father,  John  Coulson,  settled  in  1860. 
John  Coulson  was  born  in  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio,  Alarcli  30,  1816,  and  in  1842  married 
Rachel  Rish,  a native  of  the  same  county, 
born  February  8,  1827.  In  1846  they  moved 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  settled  in  Jeffer- 
son Township,  and  partially  improved  a farm, 
when  on  account  of  declining  health  he  de- 
cided to  give  up  farming.  In  the  fall  of  1850 
he  was  elected  auditor  of  Jay  County,  and  in 
February  following  moved  his  family  to  Port- 
land. He  was  elected  for  a second  term, 
serving  in  all  eight  years.  He  then  settled 


on  a farm  on  section  30.  He  was  subse- 
quently elected  county  treasurer,  and  served 
four  years.  He  died  on  his  farm  October  1, 
1873,  aged  fifty-seven  years  and  six  months. 
He  was  a man  highly  respected  and  possessed 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow,  citizens  as  is 
evidenced  by  his  being  called  at  different 
times  to  assume  responsible  official  trusts. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  was  for  some  time 
enffaged  in  teachings  school.  He  left  at  his 
death  a widow,  who  still  lives  on  the  home- 
stead, and  six  children,  five  daughters  and 
one  son — Harriet  (wife  of  Seth  Jones),  Airs. 
Martha  AVinters,  John  R.,  Mrs.  Alary  Jane 
Cartwright,  Ruth  (wife  of  Charles  S.  Alillei-), 
and  Annie  (wife  of  Sumner  B.  Aliller).  John 
R.  Coulson  is  the  only  son  and  third  child  of 
his  parents.  He  was  born  in  Portland  Alay 
17,  1851,  and  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm. 
He  was  for  some  time  a student  at  Liber  Col- 
lege, receiving  a liberal  education.  He  now 
owns  seventy-two  acres  of  the  homestead, 
which  is  well  improved,  and  his  residence  and 
farm  buildings  are  comfortable  and  commo- 
dious. He  married  Aliss  Sarah  Votaw,  who 
was  born  in  AVayne  Township,  August  6, 
1851,  a daughter  of  Jonas  Votaw.  They 
have  one  son — Glenn,  born  Aiigust  15,  1885. 
Air.  Coulson  is  a portrait  and  landscape  artist 
of  considerable  merit,  having  some  excellent 
specimens  of  his  work  in  this  art. 


fONATHAN  R.  BRUBAKER,  general 
merchant.  Mount  Pleasant,  and  an  enter- 
prising citizen  of  Jay  County,  is  a native 
of  Ohio,  born  in  Darke  County,  May  16, 1840, 
a son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Butt) 
Brubaker.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
young,  and  his  father  subsequently  married 
Airs.  Elsie  (Fowler)  Mundhank.  They  came 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  settled  on  section 
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2,  Jefferson  Townsliip,  wliere  the  father  died 
about  1876.  His  widow  still  survives,  and 
is  yet  living  on  the  old  homestead  in  Jeffer- 
son Township.  J.  JR.  Brubaker,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Ohio, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  began  to 
learn  the  milling  trade,  which  he  followed 
until  he  volunteered  in  defense  of  the  Union. 
He  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Eleventh  Ohio 
Infantry,  his  regiment  being  mustered  for 
three  months.  After  his  discharge  he  re- 
enlisted in  Company  D,  Sixty-ninth  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  after  two  years  service  he 
re-enlisted  as  a veteran,  his  entire  term  of 
service  covering  four  years  and  six  months. 
Among  other  battles  he  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Hashville,  in  December,  1864,  when 
the  Union  army  under  General  Thomas  so 
completely  annihilated  Hood’s  army.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  resumed 
work  at  his  trade.  June  10,  1866,  he  was 
married  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  to  Miss 
Sally  E.  Mundhank,  who  was  born  in  that 
county,  a daughter  of  Daniel  and  Elsie  Mund- 
hank. After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Brubaker  married  Miss  Minerva  Counterman, 
who  is  also  deceased.  She  was  a daughter  of 
David  Counterman,  of  Mercer  County,  Ohio. 
Of  the  five  children  born  to  his  first  marriage, 
tmir  are  living — Eva,  Luella,  Jessie  and 
Hazel.  Augustus,  the  first  born,  died  in 
infancy.  By  his  second  marriage  he  had  one 
daughter.  In  1869  Mr.  Brubaker  came  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  and  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  boiight  the  steam  flouring  mill  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  which  they  sold  out  a few 
years  later,  after  which  J.  R.  was  engaged  in 
dealing  in  general  stock  for  two  years.  In 
1881  Mr.  Brubaker  engaged  in  the  general 
mercantile  business  at  Mount  Pleasant,  his 
first  partner  being  P.  K.  Craig.  He  has 
been  associated  with  different  parties  in  busi- 
ness, but  since  1884  has  conducted  his  busi- 


ness alone,  in  ■which  he  is  meeting  with  fair 
success.  In  connection  with  his  business  he 
is  also  deputy  postmaster  of  the  village. 
Politically  Mr.  Brubaker  affiliates  with  the 
Republican  party. 


SAMUEL  S.  LANDES,  farmer,  section 
10,  Greene  Township,  has  been  a resi- 
dent  of  Jay  County,  and  Greene  Town- 
ship, since  October  15,  1875.  He  was  born 
in  Hardy  County,  West  Vii’ginia,  January 
22,  1841,  a son  of  John  and  Catharine 
(Buckley)  Landes,  natives  also  of  Hardy 
County,  where  they  died,  the  father  in  1872, 
and  the  mother  in  1877.  Samuel  S.  Landes 
was  reared  a farmer  and  has  always  followed 
that  vocation.  He  was  well  educated,  attend- 
ing school  several  terms  in  Clarke  County, 
Ohio,  and  when  a young  man  taught  for  some 
time  in  his  native  county.  Of  loyal  descent, 
when  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  Landes  was  a 
strong  Union  man,  but  was  pressed  into  the 
Confederate  ranks,  from  which  he  thought  it 
no  dishonor  to  escape  after  twelve  days  of 
involuntary  service.  He  then  left  his  native 
county  and  settled  in  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  a short  time.  He  was 
married  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  February 
18,  1863,  to  Hannah  Susan  Stonestreet, 
who  was  born  in  Pendleton  County,  West 
Virginia,  October  29,  1842,  a daughter  of 
Elijah  and  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Stonestreet.  In 
1865  Mr.  Landes  moved  to  Indiana  and  lived 
in  Randolph  County  until  his  removal  to  Jay 
County,  in  1875.  He  owns  a good  farm  of 
eighty  acres  on  section  10,  Greene  Township, 
which  he  bought  in  1883.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  township,  and  his  improve- 
ments are  all  comfortable  and  commodious. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landes  have  had  a family  of 
ten  children  — Louis  G.  (died  aged  two 
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months),  Marion  W.  (a  scliool  teacher  in 
West  Virginia),  Effie  Jane,  Rebecca  C., 
Abraham  R.,  Hester  E.,  Cora  Bell,  Charles 
(died  aged  two  years),  Samuel  O.  and  Rosa 
C.  In  politics  Mr.  Landes  is  a Republican. 
He  has  served  his  township  two  terms  as 
assessor.  He  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows order,  both  lodge  and  encampment. 

.1^  •>.  . 



H^AVID  A.  ANTLES,  one  of  the  leading 
T M citizens  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  was 
horn  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  July  22, 
1830,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Hough)  Ant- 
les.  His  father  was  born  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  August  1,  1810,  son  of  David 
and  Elizabeth  (McCullough)  Antles.  His 
family  removed  to  Wayne  County  when  Jo- 
seph was  eight  years  of  age.  Joseph  was 
married  October  12,  1829,  to  Miss  Mary 
Hough,  who  was  born  in  Union  County, 
Pennsylvania,  January  20,  1812,  daughter  of 
David  and  Elizabeth  (Byron)  Hough.  In 
June,  1841,  Joseph  Antles  and  family  came 
to  Jay  County.  His  family  then  consisted  of 
wife  and  live  children.  He  brought  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  a wagon,  and  two  cows.  He 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land  on  section  23, 
Bear  Creek  Township,  of  Isaac  Votaw,  and 
built  a log  cabin  18  x20  feet,  with  clapboard 
roof  and  puncheon  floor.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  sons  he  cleared  and  improved  a good 
farm.  The  parents  had  ten  children — David, 
Elizabeth,  Nancy,  Sarah  Jane,  and  Isaac,  were 
born  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio;  Fidelia,  Dennis, 
Joseph,  H.  and  C.,  twins,  were  born  in  this 
county.  The  father  died  March  17,  1852, 
and  the  mother  about  twelve  years  afterward. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  eleven  years 
old  when  his  parents  came  to  this  county. 
His  youth  was  spent  at  farm  work  and  in  at- 
tending the  common  schools.  He  was  mar- 


ried April  7,  1850,  to  Rebecca  Ann  Stanley, 
daughter  of  Thomas  C.  Stanley,  a pioneer  of 
this  county.  Mr.  Antles  located  on  section 
22,  where  he  lived  until  he  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land  on  the  same  section.  Ten  years 
later  he  removed  to  section  27,  and  in  1871, 
came  to  his  present  farm.  He  first  bought 
200  acres,  which  he  improved  and  dividep 
among  his  sons.  He  now  owns  100  acres,  in 
a good  state  of  cultivation.  Their  children 
are — Alfred  A.,  Frank,  Mary  Ellen  and  Fred- 
eric Morton.  Six  died  in  infancy,  and  Rose 
Emily,  M'ife  of  Samuel  Staley,  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Antles  is  a Repub- 
lican in  politics,  and  served  creditably  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church. 


■ARON  L.  SOMERS,  deceased,  was  born 
in  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  De- 
cember 9,  1826,  a son  of  Elwood  and 
Eliza  (Richards)  Somers.  When  a child  he 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  thence  to  Wai’ren  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  In  early 
manhood  he  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  was  married  October  25,  1857,  to 
Margaret  L.  Field,  a native  of  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of  Jonathan 
Field,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Jay  County, 
where  he  still  makes  his  home.  They  lived 
on  rented  land  for  two  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, then  removed  to  a farm  of  120  acres  of 
unimproved  land  on  section  20,  Penn  Town- 
ship, which  he  had  previously  purchased. 
He  began  clearing  his  land  making  improve- 
ments on  it,  and  there  followed  farming  until 
he  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in 
December,  1863.  He  was  a member  of  Com- 
pany B,  Eleventh  Indiana  Cavalry,  and  served 
principally  in  Alabama.  While  going  to 
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Louisville,  Kentucky,  lie  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  at  Munfordville,  Kentucky,  November 
5,  1864,  leaving  a widow  and  three  children 
— Mary  E.,  wife  of  Arthur  A.  Grisell;  Lydia 
E.  and  Jane  A.,  wife  of  Nathan  A.  Gri- 
sell. His  widow  still  survives,  and  is  living 
on  the  old  homestead  of  her  father  in  Penn 
Township.  She  is  the  owner  of  200  acres  of 
choice  land.  Mr.  Somers  was  a member  of 
both  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  orders  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 


^^OHN  T.  HAN  LIN,  of  Portland,  is  a na- 
tive of  Ohio,  born  in  Jackson  County, 
June  25,  1842,  a son  of  Alexander  Han- 
lin,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  reared 
and  married  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  When  our 
subject  was  fourteen  years  old  the  father  im- 
migrated with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  In- 
diana, and  settled  in  Noble  Township,  on  a 
comparatively  new  farm,  where  the  parents 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  days,  the  father 
dying  in  1870,  and  the  mother  in  1874.  They 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  three  sons 
and  five  daughters,  all  yet  living  with  the  ex- 
tion  of  two  daughters,  who  died  after  reach- 
ing maturity.  John  T.  was  the  second  son 
and  third  child  in  his  father’s  family.  He 
grew  to  mauhood  on  his  father’s  farm  in  No- 
ble Township,  and  has  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  Au- 
gust, 1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighty-ninth 
Indiana  Regiment,  his  regiment  forming  a 
part  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps.  He  was 
in  active  service  during  the  whole  term  of  his 
enlistment,  serving  his  country  faithfully  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated 
with  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Munford- 
ville, Kentucky,  where  he  was  captured  with 
his  regiment,  but  was  soon  after  paroled  and 
exchanged.  Later  he  took  part  with  his  regi- 


ment in  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Louisi- 
ana, and  many  other  important  events  of  the 
war,  including  the  movement  about  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  under  the  gallant  General  Thomas. 
Since  the  war  he  has  devoted  his  time  to 
farming  and  stock-raising,  being  one  of  the 
leading  dealers  in  live  stock  in  Jay  County. 
Mr.  Hanlin  has  been  a resident  of  Jay  County 
since  November  25,  1856,  at  which  date  his 
father  settled  in  the  county.  His  father  be- 
came a prominent  citizen  of  the  county,  and 
at  one  time  held  the  office  of  sheriff.  John 
T.  Hanlin  was  elected  to  the  office  of  treas- 
urer of  Jay  County  in  1882,  as  successor  to 
John  W.  Mason,  and  proved  a successful  and 
efficient  county  official  during  his  term  of 
office,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  four  years. 
For  his  wife  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis, 
who  was  born  in  Jay  County,  Indiana,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1842,  a daughter  of  James  Davis, 
a native  of  Maryland.  Three  children  have 
been  born  to  this  union,  of  whom  only  one  is 
living — 'William  T.  S.,born  October  10,  1870. 
Their  eldest  child,  Hattie  Eldora,  was  born 
March  22,  1867,  and  died  January  15,  1868, 
and  their  second  child,  born  June  28,  1868, 
died  in  early  infancy,  unnamed.  Mrs.  Han- 
lin’s  father  was  reared  in  his  native  State, 
Maryland,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Zimmerman.  They  removed  to 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1833,  and 
in  1837  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  where 
they  made  their  home  until  death. 


PLLIAM  B.  MILLIGAN,  a well 
0j  known  and  worthy  citizen  of  Bear 
Creek  Township,  is  a son  of  Wilson 
Milligan,  a prominent  pioneer  of  Jay  County. 
He  was  born  March  14,  1834,  in  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  three  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  removed  to  this  county. 
They  located  in  Bear  Creek  Township  where 
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he  passed  his  youth  in  assisting  at  farm  work, 
lie  was  educated  in  tiie  common  schools  of 
the  county  and  also  attended  the  Portland 
Academy.  He  was  married  October  30,  1856, 
to  Miss  Harriet  Morehouse,  of  Hoble  Town- 
ship, W'ho  w'as  born  in  Stenben  County,  New 
York.  Her  parents  were  pioneers  of  Jay 
County.  Mr.  Milligan  removed  to  his  pres- 
ent farm  in  1856.  It  is  well  improved  and 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  township.  He 
has  120  acres  of  land,  a good  residence  and 
other  farm  buildings.  Everything  about  the 
place  indicates  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  its 
owner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milligan  have  five 
children — Wilber  W.  resides  in  Bear  Creek 
Township;  Artluir  A.  is  a practicing  physi- 
cian at  Portland;  Charles  A.  is  a successful 
teacher  of  Jay  County;  Darwin  R.  and  Irwin 
P.  reside  at  liome.  In  politics  Mr.  Milligan 
is  a Republican. 

^^'ACOB  HUTZLER,  farmer  and  stock- 

? raiser,  Penn  Township,  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  born  in  Greene  County,  March  6, 
1828,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Ellen  (Davis)  Hutz- 
ler,  the  former  a native  of  Yirginia,  and  of 
German  parentage,  and  the  latter  of  New 
Jersey,  and  of  Welsh  ancestry.  They  were 
married  in  Virginia,  and  were  the  parents  of 
thirteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity,  and  seven  are  still  living.  They 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio,  in 
which  State  the  father  followed  farming;  and 
worked  at  the  cooper’s  trade  until  September, 
1839,  when  he  immigrated  with  his  family 
to  Indiana,  and  entered  200  acres  of  land 
from  the  Government  in  Greene  Township, 
Jay  County.  He  cleared  and  improved  his 
land,  and  experienced  all  the  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  pioneer  life,  going  to 
Newport,  Richmond  and  Muncie  to  mill,  and 


many  other  inconveniences.  He  followed 
farming  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  at  the 
adi^anced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  His 
widow  survived  him  several  years,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years.  They  were 
formerly  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  but  at  the  time  of  their  death  were 
members  of  the  United  Brethren  church.  In 
politics  he  was  formerly  an  old-line  Whig, 
but  later  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party. 
Jacob  Hutzler,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  fourth  son  and  eighth  child  of  his  parents, 
and  was  a lad  of  eleven  years  when  brought 
by  them  to  Jay  County.  Here  he  was  reared 
amid  pioneer  scenes,  his  youth  being  spent 
in  assisting  his  father  clear  their  frontier 
farm.  He  was  married  June  12,  1851,  to 
Miss  Mary  Thomas,  who  was  born  near 
Piqua,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  Elias  and  Amanda 
(Milner)  Thomas,  and  of  German  and  Welsh 
ancestry.  Of  the  seven  children  born  to  this 
union,  three  are  deceased — Amanda,  who 
married  Stephen  Brown,  of  Montpelier,  In- 
diana, and  after  her  marriage  moved  to  Lohr- 
ville,  Iowa,  where  she  died  January  28, 1886; 
Margaret,  Avho  accompanied  her  sister  to 
Iowa,  and  died  there  November  8,  1881,  and 
one  who  died  in  infancy,  unnamed.  Those 
living  are — Isaac  Newton,  of  Penn  Town- 
ship, married  Laura  Thompson,  of  Greene 
Township;  William  Elseworth,  of  Jefferson 
County,  Nebraska;  Patience  Louisa,  wife  of 
Mark  Armitage,  of  Knox  Township;  and 
James  Harvey.  June  8,  1866,  Mrs.  Hutzler 
died,  and  June  30, 1867,  Mr.  Hutzler  married 
Elizabeth  Thomas,  a sister  of  his  first  wife, 
and  two  children  were  born  to  this  union — 
Mary  A.  and  Alonzo  G.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Hutzler  settled  on  an  unimproved  tract  of 
forty  acres,  which  his  father  had  previously 
entered  from  the  Government,  and  here  he 
began  making  a home  out  of  the  dense  wil- 
derness. He  resided  on  that  farm  until  1867, 
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wlien  lie  sold  out  and  removed  to  Penn  Town- 
ship, and  settled  on  his  present  farm  on  sec- 
tion 21,  Avhere  he  had  twenty  acres  of  par- 
tially cleared  land,  and  again  began  making 
a home  out  of  the  forest.  He  lias  now  seventy 
acres  of  choice  land  cleared  and  under  tine 
cultivation,  and  well  improved,  being  under- 
laid with  800  rods  of  tile.  During  tlie  late 
war  he  served  in  Company  E,  Eleventli  Indi- 
ana Infantry,  under  General  Thomas,  enlist- 
ing in  I^ovember,  1863.  He  participated  in 
tlie  battles  of  Columbia  and  Hasliville,  and 
many  others,  and  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge at  the  close  of  the  war,  September  20, 
1865.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the  Re- 
publican party. 


^I^EWIS  T.  RAY,  a prominent  citizen  of 
Jelferson  Township,  residing  on  section 
9,  is  a native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Frank- 
lin County,  November  18,  1831.  His  father. 
Rev.  Lewis  S.  Ray,  was  born  May  25,  1794, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  after  reach- 
ing manhood,  he  settled  in  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  and  was  there  married  to  Miss  Jane 
Lee,  a native  of  Virginia.  Not  long  after 
his  marriage  he  came  to  Indiana,  locating  in 
Union  County,  and  soon  after  removed  to 
Fayette  County,  and  a few  years  later  to 
Franklin  Coiinty.  He  settled  in  the  woods 
of  Fi'anklin  County,  where  he  made  a good 
home,  which  he  afterward  sold.  He  then 
went  to  Delaware  County,  where  he  again 
built  a good  home  from  the  forest,  living 
there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Novem- 
ber 9,  1872.  His  wife  had  preceded  him  to 
her  eternal  home  several  years  earlier.  They 
were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  Lewis  T. 
being  the  ninth  child.  The  sons  are — Zacha- 
rius,  of  Jefferson  Township;  John,  of  Dela- 
ware County;  Patrick,  deceased;  Lewis  T., 
the  subject  of  this  sketch;  William,  living 
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in  Kansas,  and  Charles  in  Iowa.  The 
daughters  are — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lake,  a twin 
sister  of  Zacharius;  Mrs.  Catherine  Young, 
deceased;  Mrs.  Polly  Green;  Nancy,  who 
died  young,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Bosman.  The 
father  was  a minister  of  the  Christian  church. 
He  was  also  a practical  mechanic,  able  to 
handle  almost  all  kinds  of  tools.  Lewis  T. 
Ray  was  fourteen  years  old  when  his  parents 
left  Franklin  County  for  Delaware  County, 
and  there  he  was  reared  to  maidiood.  He 
was  married  in  Delaware  County,  in  May, 
1852,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Lewis,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  that  county,  her  father,  John 
Lewis,  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Delaware 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  commenced 
housekeeping  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  and 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ray’s  father  they  re- 
moved to  that  homestead,  where  they  lived 
until  1863.  Mr.  Ray  then  came  with  his 
family  to  Jefferson  Township,  settling  on 
land  on  section  9,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home,  and  there  commenced  clearing  his 
160  acre  tract  from  the  woods.  There  his 
wife  died  February  14,  1865,  in  her  thirty- 
fifth  year.  She  was  a consistent  member  of 
the  Christian  church,  a faithful  wife,  and  a 
devoted  mother.  She  was  the  mother  of  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  are  deceased;  Lewis  S., 
the  eldest,  married  Catherine  Morrical,  and 
made  his  home  on  land  deeded  to  him  by  his 
father.  He  died  March  7,  1887,  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  leaving  his  widow  with 
three  children — Bertha,  Willie  and  Jesse. 
He  was  a young  man  of  excellent  habits,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  his  death  caused  universal  regret.  The 
second  son  married  Anna  Pyle,  who  died  leav- 
ing with  him  two  children — John  and  Lewis 
M.  He  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Lozada,  and  to  them  were  bom  two  children 
— Edith  May  and  Maggie.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years.  May  16,  1883, 
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lie  was  also  a member  of  the  Christian 
church.  Samuel  M.,  the  youngest  son,  lived 
near  his  father’s  liomestead,  and  was  the  hus- 
band of  Nancy  Ann  Parker.  He  died  April 
16,  1885,  aged  twenty-eight  years  and  four 
months.  Mr.  Ray  was  married  a second  time, 
June  7,  1866,  to  Miss  Angeline  Fenton,  a 
native  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  born  Novem- 
ber 15,  1845,  being  eleven  years  old  when 
lier  parents,  Luther  and  Hannah  Fenton, 
came  to  Indiana.  They  lived  at  New  Win- 
chester six  years,  and  from  there  came  to 
Jetferson  Township.  The  father  of  Mrs. 
Ray  was  a minister  in  the  Disciple  church, 
and  was  also  a practicing  pliysician,  and  a 
practical  mechanic.  He  died  August  15, 
1874,  aged  sixty-three  years.  His  widow 
still  survives,  and  is  making  her  home  with 
her  sons,  George  and  Luther,  in  Como,  Jay 
County.  By  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Ray 
has  nine  children — William  II.,  Mary  E., 
Martha  J.,  Nancy  E.,  Margaret  C.,  Oliver  A., 
Letitia,  Legole  and  Jesse  S.  Mr.  Ray  has 
added  forty  acres  to  his  original  purchase, 
making  a homestead  of  200  acres.  His  resi- 
dence and  farm  buildings  are  comfortable 
and  commodious,  and  with  his  tine  orchard, 
and  pleasant  surroundings,  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  homes  in  the  township. 
Politically  Mr.  Ray  is  classed  as  Independent, 
voting  for  the  man  whom  he  deems  best 
fitted  for  office,  irrespective  of  party  ties. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray,  and  their  three  eldest 
children  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church. 


^JOSEPH  ROACH,  deceased,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Richland  Township,  Jay 
County,  where  he  settled  in  1837.  He 
was  born  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  left  his  na- 


tive State  for  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  married.  After  his  marriao'e  he  re- 
moved  to  Clarke  County,  in  the  same  State, 
and  in  October,  1837,  came  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana.  He  first  settled  in  Richland  Town- 
ship, where  he  made  his  home  for  a few 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Wayne  Township 
and  entered  land  on  the  Indian  Reservation, 
which  he  improved.  His  wife  died  a few 
years  after  coming  to  Indiana,  and  he  was 
again  united  in  marriage,  taking  for  his  sec- 
ond wife  Miss  Mary  Mitchell,  who  died  about 
the  year  1880.  He  had  six  children  by  his 
first  wife,  and  to  his  second  marriage  were 
born  seven  children.  In  1856  Mr.  Roach  re- 
moved to  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death, which  occui'red  in  1866. 
In  politics  he  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  liberal  in  his  religious  views. 
He  was  a prominent  man  in  the  early  days  of 
Jay  County,  and  at  the  time  of  his  removal 
from  Richlaiid  to  Wayne  Township  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. 
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|^p[AMLIEL  GRISELL,  deceased,  was  one 
of  the  prominent  pioneers  of  Jay 
County,  and  there  were  none  who  did 
more  toward  laying  the  foundation  for  its 
future  prosperity,  or  who  will  be  longer  re- 
membered in  Penn  Township  than  he.  He 
was  a native  of  Virginia,  born  August  22, 
1790,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Martha  (Dingy) 
Grisell,  the  former  a native  of  Virginia,  born 
March,  1763,  and  the  latter  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  born  March  8,  1764.  The  parents 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  in  1793,  and  in  1806 
to  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  being  among 
the  first  settlers  of  that  county.  Tliey  were 
members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  in 
1816  the  father  was  made  a traveling 
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preacher.  In  1815  he  built  a stone  house  on 
his  farm  near  New  Garden,  Ohio,  Avhich  is 
still  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  The 
fatlier  died  June  9,  1827,  aged  sixty-four 
years,  and  the  mother  May  11,  18o^  aged 
seventy-nine  years.  Samuel  Grisell  re- 
mained with  his  parents  until  manhood,  his 
youth  being  spent  in  assisting  his  father  in 
the  mill  aiid  in  clearing  and  improving  a 
frontier  farm.  In  October,  1834,  he  moved 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  which  at  that  time 
was  a dense  wilderness  inhabited  by  Indians 
and  wild  animals.  He  entered  160  acres  of 
Government  land  on  section  34,  Penn  Town- 
ship, and  began  the  work  of  clearing  and  im- 
proving it,  preparatory  to  making  a home  for 
himself  and  family.  To  this  he  added  until 
he  held  a landed  estate  of  960  acres.  Being 
one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  a man  of  keen 
perception,  he  soon  became  familiar  with 
every  part  of  Jay  County,  and  was  of  great 
assistance  to  the  newcomers  who  desired  to 
locate  land.  Many  after  selecting  their  land 
would  leave  their  money  with  Mr.  Grisell, 
and  he  would  go  to  the  land-office  at  P’ort 
Wayne  and  make  their  entries.  Ilis  faith- 
fulness in  the  discharge  of  these  trusts  gained 
for  him  a reputation  for  honesty  and  integ- 
rity that  became  firmly  established  through- 
out the  county.  There  being  no  roads  at  that 
time  these  trips  were  often  very  tedious  over 
an  Indian  trail  forty-two  miles,  but  his  en- 
deavors were  rewarded  by  seeing  an  intelli- 
gent class  of  people  locate  in  Penn  Township, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  front  rank  in  the  county, 
its  farms  and  villages  showing  thrift  and  en- 
terprise. He  passed  through  all  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  frontier  life.  His 
milling  and  trading  points  were  Newport  and 
Winchester,  and  sometimes  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  Richmond.  At  one  time  he  was  four- 
teen days  in  making  the  trip  to  and  from 
Winchester,  on  account  of  the  high  water  in 


the  creeks  and  rivers.  Mr.  Grisell  was  mar- 
ried in  Ohio  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Jane  (Wilson)  Whitacre,  natives  of  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia,  and  early  settlers  of  Colum- 
biana County.  They  had  a family  of  twelve 
children,  eleven  born  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  Jay 
County — Sabina,  born  March  26,  1814,  mar- 
ried Joseph  Wilson,  and  died  December  26, 
1856;  Martha,  born  September  8,  1815,  died 
March  7,  1851,  was  the  wife  of  Martin 
Hiatt;  Amos,  born  December  18,  1817,  died 
in  June,  1876;  Hiram,  born  December  9, 
1819,  died  July  17,  1855;  Maria,  widow  of 
Peter  S.  Meredith,  was  born  October  11, 
1821;  Sarah,  widow  of  Lukens  Griffith,  was 
born  September  29,  1823;  Ann,  wife  of  James 
Le  Fever,  was  born  June  25,  1825,  and  died 
April  1,  1860;  Lydia,  widow  of  Henry  V. 
Walling,  was  born  February  2,  1827;  Na- 
than, born  March  20,  1829,  died  December 
23,  1849;  Albert,  born  July  10,  1831;  Mary 
J.,  born  August  6,  1833,  died  December  4, 
1859,-  was  the  wife  of  W.  W.  Hartley,  and 
Lewis,  born  May  27,  1835.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grisell  were  members  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  and  were  quiet,  law  abiding  citizens. 
The  Friends  held  their  meetings  at  the  cabins 
of  Joshua  Bond  and  William  Coffin,  until  a 
log  house,  20 X 24  feet  in  size,  now  owned  by 
Arthur  Grisell,  was  built  for  that  purpose. 
This  house  was  located  east  of  Camden  on 
Samuel  Grisell’s  land,  and  served  both  as 
church  and  school-house  for  some  years. 
Friends  located  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in 
a short  time  the  house  was  crowded.  Pre- 
parative and  monthly  meetings  were  soon  or- 
ganized, and  Friends  from  Richmond,  Milton 
and  many  other  points,  visited  the  little 
meeting-house,  coming  over  roads  that  were 
almost  impassable.  At  one  time  a commit- 
tee of  four  persons  from  the  Richmond  yearly 
meeting  were  detained  at  Father  Grisell’s 
house  for  two  weeks  by  the  high  waters.  Mr. 
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Grisell  died  August  8,  1864,  and  his  wife, 
October  12,  1869.  In  tlieir  death  the  town- 
sliip  and  county  lost  some  of  their  most 
worthy  citizens,  whose  aim  had  always  been 
to  elevate  society  and  advance  all  moral  and 
religious  interests. 


Hi'S  A AC  IlOACII,  the  eldest  son  and  second 
I child  of  Joseph  Roach,  is  a native  of 
^ Clarke  County,  Ohio,  the  date  of  his  birth 
being  November  10,  1830.  When  he  was 
about  seven  years  old  he  was  brought  with 
his  father’s  family  to  Jay  County,  and  at 
present  he  is  tlie  only  member  of  the  family 
living  in  the  county.  He  has  been  a resident 
of  Portland  since  1850,  and  during  his  long 
residence  here  he  has  by  his  industrious 
habits  and  fair  and  honorable  dealing  gained 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know 
him.  He  is  a mechanic  by  trade,  and  for  many 
years  worked  at  carpentering,  but  of  late 
years  has  followed  cabinet-making.  From 
1858  until  about  1867  he  conducted  a cabinet 
shop  at  Portland,  having  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  in  his  line  durinof  that  time.  His 

O 

wife  was  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Parick,  a 
daughter  of  William  Barick,  who  settled  in 
Bear  Creek  Township,  Jay  County,  in  an 
early  day.  Her  parents  are  now  deceased. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roach  are  the  parents  of  two 
children — Emma  J.,  wife  of  A.  A.  Cecil,  of 
Kansas,  and  William  E. 


fAMES  NEWTON  MILLIGAN,  a well 
known  citizen  of  Bear  Creek  Township, 
was  born  in  Highland  County,  Ohio, 
May  26,  1836,  son  of  Wilson  Milligan,  whose 
sketch  appears  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
He  was  one  year  old  when  his  parents  came 


to  this  county  and.  located  in  Bear  Creek 
Township,  and  here,  amid  the  scenes  of 
pioneer  life,  he  was  reared  to  manhood.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  commenced  to 
work  at  the  carpenter’s  trade  and  followed 
that  trade  seven  years.  He  then  worked  at 
blacksmithing  several  years,  and  in  1872  he 
engaged  in  a saw-mill  in  company  with  his 
brothers  William  B.  and  S.  LI.  Two  years 
later  the  two  brothers  sold  to  Sutphen  Straly, 
and  this  partnership  existed  three  years, 
when  Mr.  Milligan  sold  his  interest  to  Sam- 
uel Straly  and  went  to  farming.  He  owns 
seventy-nine  acres  of  land,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  cultivation.  He  has  a good  modern 
residence,  erected  in  1882,  and  other  farm 
buildings.  He  was  married  October  20, 
1861,  to  Miss  Susan  Straly,  daughter  of 
George  Straly,  an  early  pioneer  of  Jay  Coun- 
ty. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milligan  are  the  parents  of 
seven  children — George  Wilson,  Jennie  D., 
Samuel,  Martin  Alba  Berton,  James  Marcel- 
lus,  Josie  Evalena  and  Mary  Blaine.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Milligan  is  a zealous  Republican, 
but  in  1886  he  supported  the  Prohibition 
ticket.  His  upright  dealings  have  secured 
him  many  friends  in  the  community  where 
he  has  resided  for  half  a century. 


*OHN  CRING,  furniture  dealer  'and  un- 
dertaker, Portland,  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  February  7,  1828,  a son 
of  Tobias  and  Catherine  Cring.  The  father 
was  born  in  Schuykill  County,  Pennsylvania, 
June  20,  1812,  and  when  ten  years  old  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Ohio,  in  which  State 
he  grew  to  manhood,  and  was  married  to 
Catherine  Hedrick,  who  died  in  1870.  In 
September,  1840,  he  came  with  his  family  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  settling  in  Wabash 
Township.  Tobias  Cring  and  wife  had  a 
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family  of  twelve  cliildren,  ten  reaching  ma- 
turity, of  whom  two  sons  and  six  danglitei’s 
are  still  living.  Jolin  Cring,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  is  the  eldest  son  and  third  child 
in  his  father’s  family.  lie  was  in  his  third 
year  when  brought  by  his  parents  to  Jay 
Connty,  and  here  he  was  reared  to  manhood. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  familj"  are 
Theophilis  W.,  a resident  of  Fort  Recovery, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Jane  Ashaugh,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Winters,  Mrs.  Amanda  Clark,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hitz,  Mrs.  Margaret  Adams  and  Lovina,  irn- 
married.  The  father  being  a farmer,  John 
Cring  was  reared  to  the  same  avocation.  lie 
was  for  some  time  a student  at  Liber  Col- 
lege, and  taught  a few  terms  of  school.  In 
August,  1862,  he  eidisted  in  Company  C, 
Fifth  Indiana  Cavalry,  and  served  his  country 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  regiment 
first  operated  in  Kentucky,  then  under  Gen- 
eral Burnside  in  East  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cring 
was  captured  on  a skirmish  line  by  Long- 
street’s  forces  with  about  forty  of  his  com- 
mand. He  was  held  at  Blountville,  East 
Tennessee,  about  a week,  then  taken  to  Bris- 
tol, Virginia,  and  a few  days  later  to  Rich- 
mond. He  was  imprisoned  on  Belle  Island 
from  January  1,  1864,  until  March  8 follow- 
ing, when  he  was  sent  to  Andersonville,  re- 
maining there  until  the  8th  of  September. 
He  was  then  taken  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
thence  to  Charleston,  and  from  there  to 
Florence,  where  he  remained  until  Decem- 
ber 8,  1864.  He  was  returned  to  Charles- 
ton and  released  on  parole,  going  thence  to 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  receiving  a thirty  days’ 
furlough,  hut  was  not  exchanged  until  May, 
1865.  After  being  exchanged  he  remained 
at  Camp  Chase  for  a while,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged by  reason  of  the  war  being  over. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  I 

I 

was  engaged  in  teaching  school  about  a year. 
He  also  followed  teaching  in  Indiana.  In  ! 


1868  he  bought  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Dixon 
Milligan,  at  Fort  Recovery,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1879.  In  that  year  he  sold  his 
drug  business  and  came  to  Portland,  Indi- 
ana, engaging  in  the  furniture  business.  Mr. 
Cring  was  united  in  marriage  in  1872  to 
Miss  Martha  V.  Haidin,  daughter  of  James 
Hanlin,  of  Wayne  Township.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  children — Ella,  Fannie,  Addie 
and  George.  In  politics  Mr.  Cring  casts  his 
suffrage  with  the  Republican  party. 


^■\^ENRy  WORGUM,  an  active  and  enter- 
prising agriculturist  of  Jay  County,  re- 
siding  on  section  15,  Greene  Township, 
was  born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  April  27, 
1846,  a son  of  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  Wor- 
gum.  In  1855  the  parents  removed  with  their 
family  to  Iowa,  living  in  that  State  almost 
two  years,  and  in  1857  came  to  Jay  Connty, 
Indiana,  settling  in  Madison  Township,  where 
the  father  died.  Henry  Worgum  grew  to 
manhood  in  Jay  County,  where  he  has  made 
his  home  since  the  year  1857.  He  was  a 
brave  and  gallant  soldier  during  the  late  war, 
enlisting  in  August,  1863,  in  Company  B, 
Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry.  His  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks, 
made  a record  of  arduous  service  and  gallantry, 
second  to  no  organization  in  the  State,  beino- 
engaged  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  aud  Texas.  Mr.  Worgum  was  dis- 
charged at  Austin,  Texas,  February  18,  1866, 
passing  through  the  war  unscathed  by  bullet 
or  bayonet,  but  at  Moscow,  Tennessee,  his 
spine  was  injured  by  an  accident,  which, 
althoimh  not  necessitating;  his  discharge,  in- 
creased  year  by  year  until  it  became  a perma- 
nent disability,  and  he  now  receives  a pension 
of  $50  a month.  January  26,  1871,  Mr. 
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Margaret  Kants,  a native  of  Mercer  County, 
Ohio,  born  February  24,  1850,  and  a daugli- 
ter  of  Abraliain  and  Mary  Ann  Kants,  for- 
merly of  Jay  County.  Her  mother  is  now 
deceased,  and  her  fatlier  is  living  at  Fort 
Recovery.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worgum  are  the 
parents  of  si.x  children — Nellie  R.,  Ora  E., 
Myrtle  J.,  Marshall  T.,  Annie  D.and  William 
II.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worgum  commenced 
housekeeping  in  Madison  Township,  but  now 
own  and  occupy  a \'ery  fine  farm  property  of 
seventy  acres  in  Greene  Township.  The  farm 
buildings  are  noticeably  good,  and  on  the  land 
there  is  an  e.xcellent  young  orchard,  in  fact 
the  entire  surroundings  show  the  care  and 
thrift  of  the  owner.  Mr.  Worgum  is  a com- 
rade of  the  Grand  Army  post  at  Fort  Kecov- 
ery.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Kepublican. 
Two  of  his  brothers,  Eli  and  Frederick,  are 
residents  of  Jay  County. 


^aENJAMIN  ALBEKTSON,  farmer  and 
stock-raiser,  Penn  Township,  Jay  Coun- 
ty, was  born  in  Henry  County,  Indiana, 
July  21,  1845,  a son  of  William  and  Mary 
(Davis)  Albertson.  His  father  was  born  in 
Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  September 
4,  1814,  a son  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret 
Albertson,  and  came  to  Indiana  in  his  boy- 
hood. His  mother  was  born  in  Henry  County, 
November  5,  1823,  a daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Lydia  Davis,  who  were  of  Welsh  descent,  and 
early  settlers  of  Henry  Connty,  Indiana.  His 
mother  died  October  12, 1849,  and  his  father 
October  19,  1858.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother  his  father  married  Rebecca  Lawrence, 
with  whom  he  lived  a year  after  his  father’s 
death.  He  then  went  to  work  on  a farm  for 
Ansalem  Johnson,  who  promised  him  $5  a 
month,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  gave  him 
$7  for  meritorious  conduct.  He  remained 


with  him  two  years,  and  while  there  attended 
school  during  the  winter.  He  then  went  to 
Spiceland,  where  he  attended  school  some 
time,  and  was  employed  on  what  was  the 
Indiana  Central  Railroad  for  over  a year,  then 
was  employed  as  clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  J. 
W.  Johnson  six  months,  when  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  business.  A year  and  a half 
later  he  sold  his  interest  and  went  to  Minne- 
sota, where  he  remained  until  the  following 
March,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with 
B.  F.  Hinshaw  in  the  drug  and  grocery  busi- 
ness, which  w'as  continued  two  years.  In 
1870  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tile, 
and  five  years  later,  in  April,  1875,  he  came 
to  Jay  County  and  settled  on  his  present  farm, 
which  contained  eighty  acres  of  land,  only 
seven  of  which  was  but  partially  cleared. 
This  land  he  has  cleared  and  now  has  it  under 
a high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Albertson 
was  married  December  24,  1867,  to  Lenora 
L.  Hinshaw,  a native  of  Henry  County,  Indi- 
ana, born  October  10,  1848,  a daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Margaret  (Morgan)  Llinshaw, 
the  former  a native  of  Guilford  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  latter  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albertson  have  five  children — Du- 
mont, born  August  7,  1873;  Angie  L.,  De- 
cember 27,  1874;  Mary  E.,  April  23,  1879; 
Florence,  June  14, 1881;  William  F.,  August 
26,  1883.  In  politics  Mr.  Albertson  is  a 
Republican.  He  is  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 


SH.  MILLIGAN,  a worthy  citizen  of 
Bear  Creek  Township,  son  of  Wilson 
® Milligan,  was  born  September  22, 
1846,  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  He 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  educated  in  the 
district  schools  of  the  county  and  at  Liber 
College.  When  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
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lie  enlisted,  May  28,  1864,  in  Company  E, 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Infantry, 
serving  100  days,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged December  24,  1868.  lie  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Towle,  of  Liber, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Mont- 
gomery) Towle.  In  1870,  in  company  Avith  his 
two  older  brothers,  he  engaged  in  operating  a 
saw-mill,  and  remained  a partner  three  years, 
then  sold  out  his  interest  and  went  to  farm- 
ing. He  is  located  on  the  old  homestead 
where  he  passed  the  years  of  his  boyhood. 
The  farm  is  well  improved  and  is  in  a good 
state  of  cultiA'ation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milligan 
have  eight  children — Mrs.  Nina  Alexander^ 
Orlan  B.,  Wilson  H.,  Ed  T.,  Mary  E.,  John 
B.,  Tloydon  K,.  and  Carlton  M.  In  politics 
Mr.  Milligan  is  a Republican. 

fACOB  W.  WHITER Y,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,Penn  Township,  was  born  in  Henry 
County,  Indiana,  November  14,  1847,  a 
son  of  Robert  and  Jane  (Woolen)  Whitely, 
natives  of  Maryland,  of  English  descent,  and 
pioneers  of  Henry  County.  J acob  W.  Whitely 
was  reared  on  a farm  in  his  native  county, 
living  with  his  parents  until  nineteen  years 
old,  when  he  went  to  Benton  County,  Iowa 
and  remained  a year.'  He  then  returned 
home,  and  soon  after  visited  the  early  home 
of  his  parents  in  Maryland,  and  on  his  return 
to  Indiana  went  to  Hancock  County,  Avhere 
he  worked  by  the  month  until  his  marriage, 
when  he  rented  land  in  that  county  six  jmars. 
He  then  returned  to  Henry  County  and 
rented  his  father’s  farm,  living  there  three 
years.  In  September,  1879,  he  came  to  Jay 
County,  and  settled  in  Penn  Township, 
where  he  had  previously  entered  sixty  acres 
of  heavily  timbered  land,  on  section  17.  He 
rented  land  the  first  year  and  in  the  meantime 


worked  at  clearing  his  land  of  timber,  and  in 
1880  built  his  house  and  moved  to  his  own 
farm.  He  has  by  hard  work  got  forty  acres 
of  his  land  cleared  and  under  cultivation  and 
his  building  improvements  are  comfortable 
and  convenient.  Mr.  Whitely  was  married 
August  25,  1870,  to  Nancy  McCray,  a native 
of  Hancock  County,  Indiana,  daughter  of 
Phineas  and  Rachel  (Font)  Me',  ray.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitely  have  five  children — Annie 
J.,  Flora  May,  Lawrence  E.,  Elmer  Clifford 
and  John  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Whitely  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church.  In  politics  Mr. 
Whitely  is  a Democrat. 


ESSE  PHILLIPS,  a pioneer  of  Jackson 
Township,  was  born  in  lYaynesville, War- 
ren County,  Ohio,  March  21,  1815,  a son 
of  George  and  Ann  (McCoy)  Phillips,  his 
father  a native  of  York  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, of  English  ancestry,  and  his  mother  of 
Scotch  descent.  His  parents  reared  a family 
of  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  living — 
George,  of  Grant  County,  Indiana,  and  Jesse. 
When  Jesse  Phillips  was  a lad  of  a few  years, 
his  parents  moved  to  Lower  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared,  his  youth  being  spent 
in  assisting  to  clear  the  land  from  timber  and 
prepare  the  soil  for  crops.  He  attended  the 
early  subscription  schools  when  his  services 
Avere  not  required  at  home,  and  there  acquired 
a rudimentary  education,  which  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  experience  Avhich  has  fitted  him 
for  a practical  business  life.  In  1836  he 
entered  a tract  of  Government  land  in  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  and  in  1839  located  on  this 
land  and  commenced  to  make  a home.  Lie 
has  passed  through  all  phases  of  pioneer  life, 
and  has  assisted  materially  in  transforming 
the  forests  into  thriving  towns  and  prosper- 
ous farms.  He  still  lives  on  the  farm  where 
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s lie  first  settled,  wliicli  is  now  one  of  the  bes:^ 

2,  1887,  his  death  causing  universal  regret  [ 
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^ in  the  townshiji,  and  his  building  improve- 

throughout  the  community  where  he  had  ^ 
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i inents  have  been  made  with  a view  to  comfort 

s and  convenience.  In  politics  Mr.  Phillips 

made  his  home  for  so  many  years.  f 
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j has  been  a Kepnblican,  but  is  now  a Green- 

] backer,  his  presidential  votes  for  the  past 
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s twenty-fonr  years  having  been  for  Lincoln, 

f^{  C.  THORNTON,  a minister  of  the  f 
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f Grant,  Greeley,  Cooper,  AVeaver  and  Butler. 

Orthodox  Society  of  Friends,  is  a 3 
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) Mr.  Phillips  has  been  married  three  times. 

native  of  Indiana,  born  in  A¥ayne  s 
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s Ilis  first  wife,  Sarah  JVye,  died  a few  months 

County  in  1832,  a son  of  Willis  and  Lucy  f 
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1 after  their  marriage.  Ilis  second  wife  was 

(Clayton)  Thornton.  Ilis  parents  are  both  3 
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2 Mary  Sumption,  and  to  them  were  born  two 

deceased,  the  mother  dying  April  10,  1861,  ? 
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f children — Austin  and  Granville.  In  1855  he 

and  the  father  Jiily  20,  1874,  in  his  ( 
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j married  Melinda  Mills,  a native  of  Clinton 

J Connt}^,  Ohio.  They  have  two  children — 

J Cassius  M.  and  Mary. 

seventy-eighth  year.  Their  son,  John  S.,  | 

was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  ? 

serving  his  country  three  years.  He  is  now  f 
living  on  the  old  homestead  in  AiTayne  County.  ^ 
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E.  C.  Thornton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  s 
was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  was  ^ 
educated  principally  at  the  boarding  school  [ 
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1 /^^LOBGE  STRALT  was  one  of  the  early 

) *’^fEers  of  Wayne  Township,  where  he 

) became  well  known  and  highly  respected 

at  Richmond,  Indiana,  which  subsecprently  ^ 

became  known  as  Earlhara  College.  He  was  t 

married  in  1853  to  Miss  Martha  Bailey,  a ) 
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1 for  his  many  good  cpialities.  lie  was  born 

daughter  of  Robert  and  Lucy  (Bangham)  \ 
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J in  A^ork  County,  Pennsylvania,  December  12, 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Thornton,  being  a native  of  ^ 
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) 1815,  and  there  he  was  reared.  AVhen  a 

Clinton  County,  Ohio,  but  reared  in  Wayne  ^ 
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^ yomig  inan  he  removed  to  Trumbull  County, 

County,  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  i 
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{ Ohio,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia 

have  no  children  of  their  own,  but  have  an  P 
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? Truesdell,  who  was  a native  of  Trumbull 

adopted  son,  Louis  T.  Brower,  who  has  found  ^ 
a home  with  them  since  four  weeks  old.  He  ^ 
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5 County,  and  to  this  union  were  born  six  chil- 
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C dren — Sophia,  Stephen,  Susan,  Sutphen,  Sid- 

is  now  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a { 
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{ ney  and  Samuel.  They  remained  in  Trum- 

young  man  of  bright  intellect,  and  kindly  3 
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5 bull  County  until  1854,  when  in  April  of  that 

disposition,  but  at  present  an  invalid.  After  ^ 
his  marriage  Mr.  Thornton  taught  school  for  i 
several  winters,  then  followed  photography  i 
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5 year  they  came  with  their  family  to  Jay 
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f Coiinty,  Indiana,  and  located  in  AVayneTown- 

^ ship,  where  Mrs.  Straly  died  the  same  year. 
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for  twelve  years,  learning  the  art  in  Rich-  5 
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c Mr.  Straly  was  united  in  marriage  a second 

mond.  He  carried  on  a gallery  at  Harveys-  P 
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5 time  to  Miss  Martha  Prouty,  who  died  about 
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3 the  year  1860,  leaving  two  children,  named 

a time.  He  then  followed  photography  at  i 
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5 Rebecca  and  Jane.  For  his  third  wife  Mr. 

Wilmington,  Ohio,  four  years,  then  at  Win-  t 
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^ Straly  married  Miss  Deborah  Votaw,  and  this 

Chester,  Indiana,  for  a while,  gradually  ; 
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3 union  was  blessed  with  three  children — James, 

engaging  in  other  lines  of  business.  Since  5 
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j William  and  Grant.  Mr.  Straly  died  March 

s 

1880  he  has  been  engaged  in  ministerial  | 

establishing  and  reviving  religious  societies 

O O <D 

of  Friends  in  this  portion  of  Indiana,  and 
being  a man  of  great  fervency  and  sympathy, 
he  is  well  calculated  to  advance  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  His  wife,  also  a min- 
ister, is  an  efficient  helper,  taking  the  lead  in 
many  places.  In  1882  they  established  the 
present  Friends’  church  in  Portland.  Since 
the  re-organization  of  the  Jay  County  Sun- 
day-school Association  in  1883,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton has  been  president  of  the  same,  performing 
many  arduous  duties  in  connection  with  the 
association  without  pecuniary  reward.  He 
holds  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  meeting,  and  is  assistant  clerk  of 
the  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Thornton  is  a 
zealous  Prohibitionist,  believing  that  it  is  not 
only  a protection  to  society  in  general,  but  a 
kindness  to  drunkards,  in  heljung  them  on 
the  ladder  of  total  abstinence  enforced  by  law. 


:iOSES  SMITH,  section  36,  Wayne 
Township,  is  one  of  the  honored  and 
respected  citizens  of  the  township, 
who  has  been  identified  with  Jay  County 
thirty-four  years.  He  is  a native  of  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  born  September  29,  1815,  a 
son  of  William  and  Susan  (Wood)  Smith,  his 
father  a native  of  Loiidoun  County,  Virginia, 
and  his  mother  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia. His  maternal  grandfather  once  owned 
what  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  build- 
ing sites  in  that  city.  Moses  is  the  eldest  of 
eleven  children,  five  of  whom  are  living.  He 
was  reared  in  his  native  county,  his  youth  be- 
ing spent  on  a farm,  his  education  being  ob- 
tained in  the  subscription  schools.  AVhen  he 
was  nineteen  years  old  he  went  to  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  there  married  wdien 
twenty-one  years  old  to  Ann  Tanner,  a daugh- 


ter of  John  and  Ann  (Harry)  Tanner.  Mr. 
Smith  lived  in  Morgan  and  Perry  counties, 
Ohio,  until  1852,  when  with  his  family  he 
came  to  Indiana  and  lived  in  Randolph 
County  a year,  and  in  1853  removed  to  Jay 
County,  locating  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
lives.  His  land  at  that  time  was  an  unim- 
proved tract,  but  he  has  brought  it  under  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  and  erected  com- 
fortable and  convenient  farm  buildings.  He 
has  a good  story  and  a half  residence,  sur- 
rounded with  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
a beautiful  lawn,  and  his  place  denotes  the 
thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  owner.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  have  nine  children,  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters  — Susan  E.,  widow  of 
Stephen  M.  Hughes;  William  F.,  Spencer, 
John  T.,  Lydia  (deceased),  Ann,  J.  A.  (one 
of  the  leading  musicians  of  the  State), 
George,  Charles  M.  and  Richard  J.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Smith  and  his  sons  are  Republicans, 
and  at  one  election  father  and  seven  sons  de- 
posited eight  straight  Republican  votes.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a worthy  member  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  has  served  several  years  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school.  He  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  education  and  religion,  and  his  chil- 
dren have  been  reared  to  lives  of  usefulness, 
and  are  among  the  most  respected  and  popu- 
lar young  people  in  the  township. 




SEMUEL  L.  HOLMES,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  L.  L.  Holmes  & Sons,  mar- 
ble manufacturers,  has  been  a resident 
of  Portland  since  1873,  in  which  year  he 
ongaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  monu- 
ments and  cemetery  furnishings  in  partner- 
ship with  his  sons.  Mr.  Holmes  was  born  in 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  in  1817.  He  was 
reared  to  the  avocation  of  a farmer,  and  fol- 
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lowed  agricultural  pursuits  until  1838,  when 
he  settled  in  the  then  wild  woods  of  Adams 
County,  Indiana,  three  miles  westof  Geneva. 
There  he  improved  a farm,  and  was  engaged 
in  farming  and  dealing  in  live-stock  until 
863,  when  he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  andl 
conducted  the  Exchange  Hotel  at  that  place 
about  two  years.  lie  then  engaged  in  the 
dry  goods  business  at  Rlutfton,  until  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Cincinnati  & Louisville  Railroad  was 
put  under  contract,  when  lie  took  contracts 
for  building  a large  portion  of  the  road  be- 
tween Fort  Wayne  and  Montpelier,  which 
proved  an  nnprolitable  undertaking  for  him, 
he  having  lost  heavily  in  this  enterprise. 
Mrs.  Holmes  was  formerly  Miss  Mary  Meyers, 
and  was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  The 
following  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holmes — Lida,  now  Mrs.  Frown,  re- 
siding in  California;  Fannie,  wife  of  Rev.  W. 
W.  Roberts,  now  residing  at  Indianajiolis; 
Haney,  wife  of  L.  S.  Kapp,  of  Blnft'ton;  Car- 
rie, wife  of  J.  D.  ILale,  of  Decatur,  Indiana; 
Sallie,  wife  W.  J.  Craig,  the  present  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  Emma,  wife  of 
David  E.  Stndabaker,  of  Rlnffton;  LeanderG. 
and  Charles,  who  are  associated  with  their 
father  in  business  at  Portland.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holmes  are  members  of  tlie  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 


ilLLIAM  PENHINGTOH  BIRD- 
SALL,  deceased,  was  born  in  Lou- 
doun County,  Virginia,  in  March, 
1817,  a son  of  John  Birdsall.  The  latter 
died  when  our  subject  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  he  continued  to  live  with  his  mother 
and  take  care  of  the  farm  until  he  attained 
his  majority.  He  then  went  to  Ohio,  remain- 
ing there  for  a time,  and  in  1841  came  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  purchased  160  acres 
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of  land  on  sections  9 and  10,  Penn  Township, 
and  immediately  began  clearing  a space  for 
his  house  and  orchard.  He  lived  here  alone 
about  fourteen  months,  by  which  time  he  had 
a few  acres  cleared  on  which  he  raised  his 
first  crop.  He  was  then  married,  in  1843,  to 
Miss  Ann  P.  Graves,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, her  parents,  Hathan  and  Hannah 


Graves,  being  born  in  the  same  State.  Mrs. 


Birdsall’s  mother  died  when  she  was  eight 
years  old.  She  resided  with  her  father  until 
1837,  when  in  the  spring  of  that  year  she 
came  with  the  family  of  John  D.  Jones  to 
Jay  County,  the  journey  being  long  and 
tedious,  walking  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
while  the  men  cut  the  road.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  in  the  county  she  opened  a school  for 
the  few  children  in  her  neighborhood,  this 
being  the  second  school  in  Penn  Township. 
She  taught  about  three  terms  before  her  mar- 
riage. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Birdsall  began  house- 
keeping on  a frontier  farm,  and  passed  through 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to 
pioneer  life,  going  to  Richmond  over  poor 
roads  to  do  their  milling  and  trading,  and 
living  on  hominy  and  cracked  corn  in  bad 
weather.  Game  was  abundant,  and  supplied 
the  meat  for  the  families  of  the  early  settlers. 
Beside  caring  well  for  their  own  family,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Birdsall  generously  gave  what  they 
could  to  help  their  neighbors.  They  were 
active  and  consistent  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  lived  an  honorable  and  up- 
right life,  gaining  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  them.  Mrs.  Birdsall  died  Oc- 
tober 10,  1870,  aged  fifty-three  years,  her 
husband  surviving  until  June  2,  1880,  dying 
at  the  age  of  sixty- three  years.  They  were 
the  parents  of  two  children — Hannah,  born 
in  1844,  and  died  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and 
Nathan  J.  Their  son,  Nathan  J.,  was  born 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  January  14, 


1850,  and  was  reared  to  manhood  on  the  same 
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fanii.  Ilis  education  was  received  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  He  was  married  September  30, 
1873,  to  Miss  Beulah  Elma  Worley,  who  was 
horn  in  Loudonn  County,  Virginia,  a daugh- 
ter of  Louis  D.  and  Hannah  T.  (Mendenhall) 
Worley,  her  father  born  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, of  Scotch  and  English  ancestry,  and  her 
mother  horn  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  of 
English  descent.  Mrs.  Hathan  Birdsall  was 
reared  in  her  native  State,  and  was  educated 
principally  in  Maryland.  During  the  late 
civil  war  her  mother  and  family  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  her  mother 
is  still  living.  Nathan  Birdsall  is  one  of  the 
respected  citizens  of  Penn  Township,  and  his 
well  cultivated  farm  shows  him  to  be  a 
thorough,  practical  farmer. 


®lEV.  AARON  WORTH  is  a native  of 
Randolph  County,  Indiana,  born  April 
9,  1836,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Sally 
(Macy)  Worth.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  mother  was 
a daughter  of  Reuben  Macy,  of  Nantucket. 
They  were  married  in  Wayne  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  to  them  were  born  six  children,  two 
sons  and  four  daughters — Eliza  G.,  Aaron, 
Mary  (wife  of  Rev.  Ervin),  David  (who  gave 
his  life  for  his  country  during  the  w'ar  of  the 
Rebellion),  Mrs.  Lucinda  Hartup,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Puckett  (deceased).  Aaron  Worth  was 
reared  on  a farm,  and  his  early  educational 
advantages  were  limited.  He  made  the  best 
use  of  his  time,  and  by  study  at  home  added 
to  a short  attendance  at  the  Manual  Labor 
College  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  and  Liber 
College,  Indiana,  he  acquired  a good  practical 
education.  In  August,  1852,  he  united  with 
the  AVesleyan  Methodist  church,  and  in  May, 
1853,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  joined  the 


Indiana  Conference.  He  filled  many  impor- 
tant places,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  a 
presiding  elder,  holding  that  position  five 
years.  From  1875  to  1880  he  had  charge  of 
the  church  at  Albia,  and  in  1880  was  again 
appointed  a presiding  elder,  still  serving  in 
that  capacity.  Mr.  Worth  is  a clear,  forcible 
speaker,  of  pleasing  address,  and  holds  the 
attention  of  his  audience  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  his  sermons.  He  is  of  a genial 
disposition,  cordial  manners,  and  inspires  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  all  he  meets, 
which  makes  him  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
popiilar  ministers  of  his  denomination.  Lie 
was  married  March  11,  1857,  to  Sarah  E. 
Van  Cleave)  Hey  wood,  a native  of  Dayton,) 
Ohio,  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza  (AVright) 
Van  Cleave,  and  widow  of  Alexander  Hey- 
wood.  She  has  one  daughter  by  her  first 
marriage — Auria  E.,  wife  of  S.  W.  Read,  of 
Jackson  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worth 
have  one  son  living — Audian  F.  Their  oldest, 
Ossian  H.,  died  in  March,  1853.  Mr.  AVorth 
lives  on  a good  farm  of  120  acres  of  well  im- 
proved land,  where  he  is  surrounded  wdth  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  enjoys  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  family  and  friends. 


,EANDERG.  HOLMES,  of  the  firm  of 
L.  L.  Holmes  & Sons,  marble  manu- 
facturers, Portland,  is  a native  of  Indi- 
ana, born  on  a farm  in  Harrison  Township, 
Wells  County,  October  20,  1855,  a son  of 
Lemuel  L.  Holmes.  He  was  reared  in  his 
native  county  until  1863,  when  his  parents 
removed  to  Fort  AA^ayne,  Indiana,  and  in 
1865,  settled  in  Bluffton,  Wells  County, 
where  our  subject  grew  to  manhood,  re- 
ceiving his  education  and  learning  the  mar- 
ble cutters’  trade.  In  1872  he  came  to  Port- 
land, Jay  County,  his  father  coming  to  this 
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city  in  the  fall  of  the  next  year,  when  the 
tirin  of  L.  L.  Holmes  ct  Sons  became  estab- 
lished. During  the  past  two  years  Mi\  L. 


G.  Holmes,  has  also  been  engaged  in  ship- 


ping hay.  He  was  married  in  the  year  1880 
to  Miss  Clara  Creager,  who  was  born  in 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  October  20,  1855, 
the  birthday  of  her  husband.  Slie  is  a 
daughter  of  Lewis  and  Sarah  (Goodall) 
Creager,  with  whom  she  came  to  Portland, 
Indiana,  in  1872.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  are 
the  parents  of  two  children — Edith,  -borji  in 
January,  1881,  and  Walter,  born  in  January, 
1883.  Mr.  Holmes  was  clerk  of  the  town  of 
l\)rtland  for  three  years,  and  is  at  present 
a member  of  the  city  council.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Odd  Fellows  order.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 


^]^^ACHARIAS  RAY,  a worthy  citizen  of 


Jefferson  Township,  residing  on  section 
2,  near  where  he  established  his  resi- 
dence in  February,  1875,  is  a native  of  In- 
diana, born  in  Union  County,  October  17, 
1821.  He  is  the  eldest  son  in  a family  of 
eleven  children  of  Rev.  Lewis  S.  and  Jane 
(Lee)  Ray,  his  father  being  born  in  Hew  Jer- 
sey in  1794,  and  his  mother  born  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  They  were  married  in  Ohio, 
and  immediately  after  their  marriage  immi- 
grated to  Indiana.  When  our  subject  was  a 
babe  his  parents  settled  in  Fayette  County, 
Indiana,  and  when  he  was  six  years  old  he 
was  taken  by  them  to  Franklin  County.  He 
was  early  in  life  inured  to  hard  work,  assist- 
ing his  father  on  their  pioneer  farm.  In  1846 
the  family  removed  to  Delaware  County, 
where  the  father  again  began  the  work  of 
making  a home  out  of  the  wilderness,  and 
here  he  died  after  a life  of  great  usefulness, 


November  9, 1872.  His  mother  had  preceded 
him  to  her  eternal  home  a number  of  years 
before.  Both  were  consistent  Christians,  the 
father  being  a minister  in  the  Christian  church. 
Zacharias  Ray,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
married  in  Delaware  County,  to  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Stow,  a native  of  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
born  August  3,1833,  a daughter  of  Hiram  Stow. 
Only  two  of  the  children  born  to  this  union 
are  living — Lewis  11.,  who  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Frost,  and  John  William,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  A.  Thomas,  both  living  near  the 
home  of  their  parents.  Those  deceased  are 
— Martha  J.,  who  died  aged  eleven  years  and 
seven  months;  Francis  M.  died  aged  ten 
years  and  ten  months;  Elizabeth  died  aged 
twenty-two  months,  and  Sylvester  died  aged 
two  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  settled  on 
his  father’s  farm  after  theii-  marriage,  but 
later  bought  a tract  of  forty  acres,  which  they 
improved  from  a state  of  nature,  living  there 
until  1871.  They  then  sold  that  property, 
and  removed  to  the  homestead  of  his  father 
once  more,  remaining  there  until  about  two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  father.  They  then 
came  to  Jay  County,  and  bought  the  land 
which  they  now  own  and  occupy.  This 
property  had  been  quite  well  improved  before 
Mr.  Ray  purchased  it,  but  no  buildings  had 
been  erected.  He  has  since  built  two  good 
houses  on  the  land,  one  of  them  being  occu- 
pied by  his  son,  John  W.  In  politics  Mr. 
Ray  casts  his  suffrage  with  the  Republican 
party.  Both  he  and  his  wife  attend  the  Chris- 
tian church. 


cl'SAAC  PREMER,  of  Noble  Township,  was 
III  born  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  August  17, 
^ 1835,  and  when  three  years  of  age  came 
with  his  parents  and  grandparents  to  Jay 
County,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
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was  married,  November  1,  1860,  to  Miss  Su- 
san llanlin,  who  was  born  in  Gallia  County, 
Ohio,  and  came  to  Jay  County  in  1856.  She 
died  February  26,  1863,  leaving  two  children 
— -K.  A.  Premer,  born  July  24,  1861,  died 
June  8,1885,  and  Susan,  born  February  13, 
1863.  August  16,  1866,  Mr.  Premer  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Longacre,  and  they  have  two 
children — Mary  A.  and  Frederick.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  Mr.  Premer  enlisted  in  Company 
E,  Eighty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  joining  his 
regiment  at  Fort  Plakely,  Alabama.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  capture  of  that  place,  and  was 
discharged  January  17,  1866.  He  then  re- 
turned home  and  resumed  his  farm  labors. 
His  great-grandfather,  Yolantine  Premer, 
was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  and  came  to 
America  with  a brother,  both  of  whom  were 
sold  to  pay  their  passage  to  this  country. 
Yolantine  was  sold  to  a man  in  Pennsylvania 
and  his  brother  to  a man  in  Yirginia. 
They  never  heard  of  each  other  again.  His  * 
great-grandmother,  Margaret  Premer,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  Both  grandparents 
died  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  His  grand- 
father, George  Harry,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  came  to  this  county  with  Samuel 
and  Hiram  Premer,  and  died  in  Noble  Town- 
ship in  1846,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  His 
great-grandmother,  Sarah  (Rees)  Harry,  was 
born  near  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  Jay 
County  in  1860,  aged  ninety  years.  Mr. 
Premer  was  reared  by  his  grandparents. 
Politically  he  is  a Republican. 

— 

fOSEPHUS  BISHOP,  farmer,  section  11, 
Knox  Township,  was  born  in  Frederick 
County,  Yirginia,  near  Winchester,  May 
3,  1833,  a son  of  Solomon  and  Nancy  (Low- 
rey)  Bishop,  his  father  a native  of  Maryland, 
and  his  mother  of  Yirginia.  His  mother 


died  in  Yirginia  in  1837,  aged  about  thirty 
years,  and  his  father  in  1862,  aged  seventy- 
six  years.  When  our  subject  was  nineteen 
years  old  he  left  his  native  State  and  went  to 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married 
April  3,  1857,  to  Jane  Hobert,  a native  of 
that  county,  born  January  8,  1833,  a daugh- 
ter of  Noah  and  Abigail  (Hazleton)  Hobert, 
natives  of  Yermont,  and  early  settlers  of 
Licking  County,  where  they  spent  the  last 
years  of  their  lives.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Bishop  engaged  in  farming  in  Licking  County, 
and  afterward  in  Wood  County,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1866  came  to  Indiana  and  settled 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  His  farm 
contains  eighty  acres  of  good  land  under  cul- 
tivation, which  at  the  time  he  settled  on  it 
was  covered  with  a heavy  growth  of  timber. 
In  politics  Mr.  Bishop  is  a Republican.  He 
has  held  several  local  offices  of  trust.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bishop  have  had  six  children — Al- 
bert, deceased;  Harmon,  deceased;  Lyman, 
born  May  28,  1858;  Hammon,  born  June 
18,  1861;  John,  deceased,  and  Nancy,  born 
January  8,  1862.  Lyman  is  still  at  home, 
engaged  in  farming,  and  Hammon  is  a school 
teacher  by  profession,  which  he  follows  in  the 
winter,  woi’king  on  the  farm  and  attending 
school  in  the  summer. 


«HARLES  W.  HOLMES,  a son  of  L .L 
Holmes,  and  a member  of  the  linn  of 
L.  L.  Holmes  & Sons,  marble  cutters, 
Portland,  is  a native  of  Wells  County,  Indiana, 
born  in  the  year  1858.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  at  Blutfton  and  Fort  Wayne,  where  he 
obtained  a fair  education  in  the  schools  of 
those  cities,  almost  completing  the  high  school 
course.  Soon  after  beginning  to  learn  his 
trade  he  came  with  his  father’s  family  to 
Portland,  Jay  County,  where  he  has  since 


il 
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lived.  Ilis  father,  himself  and  brother,  L.  G. 
Holmes,  establishing  their  present  business 
in  1873,  the  year  of  their  arrival.  For  the 
last  year  and  a half  Charles  W.  Holmes  has 
traveled  as  salesman  for  the  firm,  and  has  met 
with  good  success.  In  1880  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ida  11.  Baker,  a daughter  of 
David  V.  and  Jane  0.  Baker,  residents  of 
Portland.  One  child  has  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holmes,  named  Fred,  the  date  of  his 
birth  being  November  25,1881.  Mrs.  Holmes 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

|^|TEPHEN  STRALY,  one  of  the  promi- 
'I^Jj  nent  and  enterprising  citizens  of  Bear 
Creek  Township,  is  a native  of  Tminbull 
County,  Ohio,  born  November  8,  1840,  a son 
of  George  Straly,  who  is  now  deceased.  "VYlien 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  came  with  his  father’s 
family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  they  settling 
in  IVaynQ  Township,  where  he  was  reared 
amid  scenes  incident  to  pioneer  life.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  assisting  his  father  with 
the  work  of  tlie  farm,  and  his  education  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  and  Jay  County,  Indiana.  He 
enlisted  in  defense  of  the  Union,  September 
21,  1861,  in  Company  B,  Thirty-fourth  Indi- 
ana Infantry,  and  participated  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Island  No.  Ten,  Fort  Gibson, 
Champion  Hills,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the 
left  thigh  bj'  a minie  ball,  which  lead  he  still 
carries.  He  was  confined  in  hospital  for  some 
time,  returning  to  his  regiment  July  9,  and 
was  at  Palmetto  Ranch,  Texas,  and  the  last 
engagement  of  the  war.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  being  mus- 
tered out  and  paid  ofi’  at  Indianapolis,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1866,  when  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Jay  County.  He  was  united  in  marriage 


September  13,  1866,  to  Mary  E.  Green,  of 
Wayne  Township,  a ‘ daughter  of  Salem  and 
Mai'garet  Green,  who  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Jay  County.  Mrs.  Straly  died 
October  19,  1870,  leaving  one  child — Law- 
rence. Mr.  Straly  was  again  married  May 
22,  1871,  to  Miss  Nancy  I'reemyer,  her 
parents,  Joseph  L.  and  Mary  Freemyer, 
being  residents  of  Madison  Township.  Two 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  named 
Charles  and  Walter.  Mr.  Straly  located  on 
his  present  farm  in  1866,  when  but  thirteen 
acres  had  been  broken  and  fenced.  His  farm 
is  now  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Jay 
County,  and  consists  of  132  acres  well  im- 
proved and  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  He 
has  a substantial  two  story  brick  residence 
built  in  modern  style,  well  furnished,  a good 
barn  and  other  farm  buildings.  A large 
windmill  supplies  the  place  with  pure  water, 
and  also  supplies  a pond  on  his  grounds 
which  is  stocked  with  fish.  Mr.  Straly  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  men  of  his  township, 
and  by  his  genial  disposition  and  cordial 
manners  he  has  made  many  friends  through- 
out the  county.  He  is  a consistent  member 
of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church.  Politically 
he  is  a strong  adherent  to  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party  which  he  fought  so 
hard  to  preserve. 

ANIEL  FERNER,  farmer.  Noble  Town- 
ship, resides  on  section  3,  where  he 
owns  ninety-two  acres  of  land.  He 
came  to  this  county  in  1853,  locating  on  his 
present  farm  which  was  at  that  time  nothing 
but  wild  woods.  He  lived  in  an  old  log  cabin 
two  years,  then  built  a hewed-log  house,  with 
a single  roof,  which  is  still  standing  and 
being  occupied  by  a renter.  He  also  built  a 
log  house  for  a pottery,  and  a man  named 
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Charles  Joseph  worked  in  it  eighteen  years; 
he  is  now  living  in  Bellfontaine.  The  log 
shop  was  afterward  replaced  by  a nice  brick 
one.  lie  moved  to  his  present  honse  in  1879 
and  commenced  making  stoneware,  shipping 
clay  from  Hawkins  County,  Ohio.  Not  find- 
ing this  profitable,  he  opened  his  tile  factory, 
and  has  since  continued  in  that  business.  Mr- 
Ferner  was  born  near  Somerset,  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania,  July  26,  1826,  and 
when  twenty-two  years  of  age  the  family 
immigrated  to  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  locat- 
ing on  a farm,  where  the  father  died  in  1850. 
Daniel  and  his  mother  lived  together  four 
years,  he  being  the  only  cliild  at  home.  He 
was  married  in  April,  1853,  and  the  following 
October,  he  and  his  wife  came  to  J ay  County, 
the  mother  going  to  Seneca  County  to  live 
with  her  daughter,  Rebecca  Zinser.  Mr. 
Ferner’s  parents,  Abraham  and  Barbara 
(Smith)  Ferner,  were  natives  of  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania,  the  father  born  in 
1784,  died  in  1850,  aged  sixty-six  years;  the 
mother  was  eight  years  older  than  her  hus- 
band and  died  in  1861.  Mrs.  Ferner  was 
formerly  Sarah  Bergman,  who  was  born  in 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  September  9,  1834, 
daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Bergman.  To 
this  union  eleven  children  have  been  born — 
Della  A.,  born  January  22,  1854,  married 
Fred  Haley  March  15,  1874;  George  W., 
born  September  6,  1855,  lives  in  Seward 
County,  Kansas;  Samuel  L.,  born  November 
17,  1857;  Barbara  E.,  born  January  9,  1860, 
married  Jacob  J.  Haley  October  13,  1878; 
Lavina  E.,  born  April  23,  1862,  was  married 
May  16,  1880,  and  died  February  23,  1882; 
Christopher  S.  Ferner,  born  July  12,  1864; 
Daniel  A.  J.,  born  September  29,  1866,  is  a 
teacher;  John  W.,  born  January  2,  1869; 
Abraham  T.,  born  May  2,  1871,  died  January 
20,  1873;  Harvey  B.,  born  February  11, 
1875;  Sarah  R.,  born  August  26,  1878.  Mr. 


Ferner’s  gi-andfather,  Ferner,  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  He  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 


HN  LOGAN,  an  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive agriculturist  of  Bear  Creek 
fownship,  is  a native  of  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  born  near  Springfield,  Febru- 
ary 2,  1850.  His  parents,  George  and 
Catherine  (Reece)  Logan,  had  a family  of 
foiir  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  second 
child.  His  father  was  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  his  mother  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his 
parents  came  with  their  family  to  Jay  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  and  for  a year  lived  in  Wayne 
Township.  They  then  moved  to  Wabash 
County,  Indiana,  residing  there  about  six 
years,  when  they  settled  in  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ship, where  the  father  died  September  26, 
1879.  The  mother  still  makes  lier  home  in 
Bear  Creek  Township.  John  Logan,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  grew  to  manhood  in 
Jay  County,  being  reared  to  the  avocation  of 
a farmer,  and  receiving  in  his  youth  the 
benefits  of  the  common  schools.  He  was 
married  November  19,  1873,  to  Miss  Lucy 
Jay,  a daughter  Dr.  J.  C.  Jay.  Mrs.  Logan 
died  November  2,  1877,  leaving  one  child, 
named  Ida.  Mr.  Logan  was  united  in 
marriage  a second  time,  December  31,  1878, 
to  Miss  Aurelia  Axe,  a daughter  of  Peter 
Axe,  who  was  a soldier  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  Three  children  have  been  born  to 
this  union — Atta  Alraeda,  Frederick  Peter 
and  an  infant  daughter  yet  unnamed.  Mr. 
Logan  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  has  since 
resided  in  1879.  He  has  100  acres  of 
choice  land,  well  improved,  a comfortable 
residence,  and  good  barn  and  other  farm 
buildings.  He  has  a windmill  which  snp- 
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plies  his  farm  with  good,  pure  water.  Politi- 
cally he  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Friends  society,  and 
is  a regular  attendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 


^rOHN  RKOWN,  deceased,  was  horn  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  October  1,  1819, 
a son  of  Stephen  and  Axie  (Warner) 
Brown,  who  were  also  natives  of  Maryland. 
When  a boy  his  parents  removed  to  Monroe 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  be- 
ing reared  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  February  20,  1847,  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Lewis,  a daughter  of  Emery 
and  Rachel  (Thomas)  Lewis,  her  mother  being 
a daughter  of  Peter  Thomas,  and  of  English 
descent,  her  great-grandfather  coming  from 
England  during  the  Revolutionary  war  as  a 
drummer  boy.  Emery  Lewis  was  also  of 
English  descent,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
in  1839,  and  entered  190  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  in  Jackson  Township,  and  eighty 
acres  in  Nottingham  Township,  Wells  Coun- 
ty. He  engaged  in  clearing  and  improving 
his  land,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1842.  In  1854 
he  again  returned  to  Jay  County,  and  settled 
on  a farm  in  Penn  Township,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  September  8, 
1857.  His  wife  sirrvived  him  until  March 
23, 1861.  Both  were  earnest  members  of  the 
society  of  Spiritualists  at  the  time  of  their 
death,  but  formerly  Friends.  They  reared  a 
family  of  six  children,  of  whom  two  yet  sur- 
vive— Lydia  E.,  wife  of  Joseph  Farrington, 
of  Mills  County,  Iowa,  and  Mary  Ann,  widow 
of  Mr.  Brown.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
were  born  eight  children,  only  two  now  liv- 
ing— Viola  C.,  wife  of  George  Swaney,  and 
Orlando  J.,  still  at  home.  Oscar  L.,  Rachel 


Ann,  Emery  L.,  Agnes  J.,  Lydia  R.  and 
Jehu  A.  are  deceased.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Brown  settled  on  a farm  in  Monroe 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  followed  farming  un- 
til 1854.  In  that  year  he  came  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Jay  County,  Indiatia,  and  purchased  160 
acres  of  unimproved  land  on  section  2,  Penn 
Township,  which  he  cleared  and  improved, 
making  a good  home  there,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death.  August  13,  1872,  while  out 
driving,  a large  tree  blew  down,  striking  his 
wagon  and  instantly  killing  his  son  Emery,  a 
young  man  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  severely  injuring  himself  and  another 
son.  Mr.  Brown  died  from  the  effects  of  this 
accident  September  16  following,  his  death 
being  a source  of  universal  regret.  He  was 
an  honorable  and  upright  citizen,  and  an 
earnest  member  of  the  society  of  Spiritualists 
at  his  death.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  an 
old  line  Whig,  but  voted  the  Republican 
ticket  from  the  organization  of  that  party. 
His  widow  still  survives  and  is  yet  living  on 
the  old  homestead  in  Penn  Township.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Spiritual  society. 


fOHN  R.  PRILL  AM  AN,  engaged  in 
farming  in  Bear  Creek  Township,  is  a 
native  of  Jay  County,  born  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides  March  24,  1850.  He 
is  a son  of  Jacob  and  Henrietta  (Grimes) 
Prillaman,  his  father  born  in  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  in  1820,  and  his  mother  a native  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Jacob  Prillaman  came  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  with  his  father, William 
Prillaman,  in  1838.  He  was  married  in 
1844  to  Miss  Henrietta  Grimes,  a daughter 
of  John  Grimes,  who  settled  in  Jay  County 
in  1839.  Mrs.  Prillaman  died  in  August, 
1872,  Mr.  Prillaman  surviving  her  death  un- 
til March,  1879.  They  reared  a family  of 
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four  children — John,  ’William,  Marj  Kirk- 
patrick and  Levi  II.  John  K.  Prillaman,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  grew  to  manhood  on 
the  home  farm  in  Bear  Creek  Township,  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  schools  of  Jay 
County  and  at  Ridgeville  College  in  Randolph 
County.  lie  was  united  in  marriage  October 
4,  1871,  to  Miss  Emma  R.  Sherman,  a na- 
tive of  Licking  County,  Ohio,  but  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  living  in  Wayne  Township, 
Jay  County,  her  parents,  Lorenzo  and  Sophia 
P.  (Moulton)  Sherman,  having  come  to  the 
county  in  1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prillaman  are 
the  parents  of  three  children — Carrie  F.,  born 
November  7,  1872;  Estella,  born  April  26, 
1876,  and  Fred,  born  June  29,  1879.  Mr. 
Prillaman  is  living  on  a farm  of  fifty  acres  of 
valuable  land  which  is  well  improved  and  un- 
der liigh  cultivation.  His  residence  was 
built  with  a view  to  comfort  and  convenience 
and  his  commodious  barn  and  other  fartn 
buildings  are  in  good  condition.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  general  farming  he  devotes  some 
attention  to  stock-raising,  and  his  farm  is 
divided  into  fields  for  his  stock  and  grain. 
He  is  classed  among  the  active  and  public- 
spirited  men  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  and  is 
always  interested  in  any  enterprise  having  for 
its  object  the  public  welfare. 

— — 


iATHAN  BECK,  farmer,  section  30, 
Wabash  Township,  owns  160  acres  of 
land  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
section  and  forty  acres  on  section  23,  Bear 
Creek  Township.  He  was  born  in  Columbi- 
ana County,  Ohio,  October  30,  1825,  where 
he  grew  to  manhood.  April  18,  1849,  he 
came  to  Jay  County  and  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  land,  and  afterward  bought  another 
eighty  acres.  In  1844  he  visited  an  uncle 
who  had  entered  land  in  Bear  Creek  Town- 


ship, remaining  a few  months,  then  returned 
in  1849,  as  before  mentioned.  He  did  not 
commence  to  clear  his  land  until  1855 — six 
years  after  he  had  made  the  purchase.  But 
he  at  once  went  to  work  to  earn  money  to 
pay  for  his  land.  He  was  a carpenter  by 
trade,  and  worked  at  that  whenever  he  could 
get  anything  to  do;  and  when  he  failed  in 
that,  he  worked  at  anything  he  could  find. 
He  usually  taught  school  during  the  winter 
season.  He  was  married  in  June,  1855,  to 
Miss  Sarah  Axe,  who  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, December  7,  1828,  and  when  eight 
years  old,  removed  to  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
with  her  parents  who  remained  there  one 
winter,  and  the  following  spring,  came  to 
this  county.  They  located  on  the  farm  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  a brother  of  Mrs. 
Beck — Frederick  Axe.  Mr.  Beck  com- 

menced to  underbrush  in  1855,  and  iji  the 
fall,  built  a round-log  house,  one-story  high, 
and  covered  with  clapboards.  To  this  cabin 
he  brought  his  wife  and  they  lived  there  un- 
til 1873,  when  he  built  his  present  frame 
house.  He  commenced  with  nothing  but  his 
hands  to  work  with,  but  by  prudence  and  in- 
dustry, he  has  secured  a good  home  for  his 
old  age.  He  was  a son  of  Preston  and  Mary 
(Yotaw)  Beck.  The  father  was  born  in  Lou- 
doun County,  Virginia,  in  1796,  and  died  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  in  1875.  The 
mother  was  born  in  the  same  place,  in  1794, 
and  died  in  1837.  They  were  the  parents  of 
nine  children,  seven  of  whom  grew  to  ma- 
turity. Nathan  was  the  fifth  child;  three 
sisters  and  one  brother  are  living.  Mrs. 
Beck’s  parents  were  George  and  Hannah 
(Leslie)  Axe,  natives  of  Germantown,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  German  parentage.  Her 
grandfather,  William  Axe,  and  her  grand- 
mother, Lydia  Axe,  were  Germans,  and  both 
died  at  Germantown.  Ller  maternal  grand- 
parents, Jacob  and  Catherine  Leslie,  also  died 


at  Germantown.  Mr.  Beck’s  grandfather, 
Preston  Beck,  was  probably  born  in  Penn- 
s^dvania,  and  wlien  a young  man  he  went  to 
Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  and  married  there. 
He  died  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio.  His 
grandmother,  Sarah  Beck,  also  died  in  Col- 
umbiana County.  His  maternal  grandpar- 
ents, John  and  Rebecca  (Burson)  Yotaw,  died 
in  this  county.  The  Becks  are  of  German 
origin  and  the  Yotaws  are  of  French  origin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  have  had  five  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living — Charles  S.,  horn 
November  2,  1859;  Ruth,  born  September 
28,  1861,  wife  of  William  R.  Black;  Aaron 
M.,  born  September  27, 1863;  Clark  G.,  born 
September  30,  1866;  Edward,  born  Decem- 
ber 22,  1856,  died  November  14,  1864.  Mr. 
Beck  was  a candidate  for  county  commis- 
sioner in  the  fall  of  1884  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  but  was  defeated  by  five  votes.  He 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1861, 
serving  eight  years.  In  1880  he  "was  elected 
township  trustee  and  served  two  years.  In 
politics  he  is  a Republican,  and  was  reared  a 
Quaker. 


fAMES  W.  HOPPES,  an  active  and  en- 
terprising agriculturist,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  Richland  Township,  was  born  on 
the  homestead  farm  of  his  father,  John 
Hoppes,  in  the  same  township,  January  4, 
1849.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  a family  of 
six  children,  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  He 
is  of  German  extraction  on  his  father’s  side. 
His  great-grandfather,  George  Hoppes,  was 
born  in  Germany,  October  27,  1744,  and  was 
there  married  to  Elizabeth  Miller.  George 
Hoppes  emigrated  to  this  country  shortly  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  war,  settling  in  N orth 
Carolina.  He  was  by  occupation  a black- 
smith, and  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 


war,  under  General  Washington.  After  the 


close  of  the  war  he  moved  to  Gallia  County, 
Ohio.  To  him  was ‘born  eight  children — 
George,  John  (the  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch),  Daniel,  Isaac,  Elizabeth, 
Flenry,  Mary  and  Jacob.  George  settled  in 
Meigs  County,  Ohio,  and  John,  in  Fayette 
County,  in  the  same  State,  while  Daniel,  Isaac, 
Henry  and  Jacob  moved  to  Indiana.  John 
Hoppes,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
settled  in  Jay  County,  Indiana,  on  the  22d 
day  of  August,  1842,  and  settled  on  the  farm 
on  which  he  now  resides.  John  Hoppes 
married  Sarah  Caylor.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  married  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1872,  to  Miss 
Emma  Rowe,  who  was  born  May  12,  1849,  a 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Margaret  Rowe, 
who  were  natives  of  Fayette  County,  Ohio, 
both  now  deceased.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  a few  years  since,  bought  seven  head 
of  thoroughbred  short-horn  cattle  at  Cynthi- 
ana,  Kentucky,  which  he  brought  to  Jay 
County,  this  being  the  first  herd-book  reg- 
istered animals  of  that  strain  brought  to  Jay 
County.  His  public  sale  of  short-horns  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Politically 
Mr.  Floppes  is  a staunch  Democi’at,  and  is 
identified  in  the  counsel  of  that  party.  In 
advocating  Democratic  principles  he  is  out- 
spoken and  frank,  never  leaving  any  one  in 
doubt  as  to  his  opinion  upon  any  matter  of 
public  interest. 

H'RA  DENNEY  was  born  in  Gallia  County, 
S Ohio,  March  8,  1824,  a son  of  Lewis  and 
^ Felicita  (Le  Clere)  Denney.  His  father 
was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  born  in 
1797,  and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Gallia 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  in  1821, 
to  Felicita  Le  Clere,  who  w'as  born  in  Gallia 
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County  in  1803,  of  French  parentage,  her 
parents  coming  to  America  in  1797.  Lewis 
Denney  died  in  Aui^nst,  1883,  hut  his  wife 
is  still  living.  Her  family  are  remarkable 
for  their  longevity;  she  having  one  sister 
who  is  ninety  years  of  age,  and  another  died 
in  1886  aged  100  years.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Denney  were  horn  twelve  children,  all 
of  whom  grew  to  maturity  and  eight  are  still 
living.  Ira  Denney  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  his  native  county,  and  succeeded  in 
acquiring  sufficient  education  to  enable  him 
to  teach,  and  by  that  means  earned  enough 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  attending 
the  academy  at  Gallipolis.  He  made  teach- 
ing his  profession  until  1850,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts 
of  Jay  County,  assuming  the  duties  of  his 
office  the  10th  of  the  following  October. 
He  was  elected  for  a term  of  seven  years,  but 
the  law  was  subsequently  changed,  limiting 
the  term  to  four  years,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
change  his  time  expired  in  1855.  He  was 
however  again  elected  and  served  a second 
term  of  four  years.  Mr.  Denney  was  married 
November  27,  1861,  to  Miss  Belinda  Miller, 
and  as  he  was  at  that  time  county  clerk, 
issued  his  own  marriage  license.  He  has 
been  a resident  of  Jay  County  since  1847 
and  of  Portland  since  1850,  where  he  has 
become  well  known  and  highly  respected. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fel- 
lows orders,  belonging  to  both  the  lodge  and 
chapter  of  the  former.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Den- 
ney have  had  seven  children,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Their  four  eldest  died  in 
childhood,  the  three  surviving  being — Thomas 
H.,  Mary  F.  and  Lewis  Hoyt.  Thomas  is  a 
graduate  of  Union  Christian  College,  and  is 
now  a jeweler  of  Portland.  Mary  F.  and 
Lewis  are  now  attending  Union  College.  Mr. 
Denney  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  is  giving  his  children 


the  benefit  of  the  best  schools.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  for  two  years  he  was  secretary  of  Union 
College  and  for  five  years  one  of  the  trustees‘ 
and  still  acting  as  such  in  Merom,  Sullivan 
County,  Indiana. 

8 ARON  W.  LETTS,  a prominent  and 
successful  agriculturist  of  Jackson 
Township,  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  May  19,  1840,  a son  of  James  Letts,  a 
pioneer  of  Jackson  Township.  Our  subject 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  brought  by 
his  father  to  Jay  County,  the  family  locating 
in  Jackson  Township,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood. He  was  reai-ed  a farmer,  an  avocation 
he  has  always  followed,  and  his  education 
was  obtained  in  the  district  schools  of  his 
day.  He  enlisted  in  defense  of  his  country 
September  3,  1861,  in  Company  B,  Thirty- 
fourth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Grand  Gulf,  Port  Gibson,  Champion 
Hills,  Black  River,  Siege  of  Vicksburg, 
Jackson,  New  Madrid,  White  River,  and 
other  engagements  of  minor  importance.  He 
received  an  honorable  discharge  September 
20,  1864,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Jay  County.  He  was  married  April  17,  1869, 
to  Miss  Frances  Oler,  who  was  born  in  Jack- 
son  Township,  Jay  Comity,  November  25, 
1840,  a daughter  of  J ohn  and  Matilda  (Thorn- 
burg) Oler,  early  pioneers  of  the  county. 
Her  mother  died  April  17,  1873,  and  her 
father  died  in  the  year  1883.  Of  the  eight 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Letts,  six  are 
living — William  M.,  Mary  Matilda,  Luther, 
Lilly  May,  Jacob  F.  and  Burleigh.  Amelia 
Jane  and  an  infant  unnamed  are  deceased. 
Mr.  Letts  located  on  his  present  farm  in 
1869  when  but  ten  acres  had  been  cleared. 
He  has  cleared  and  improved  his  original 
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eiglity  acres  and  froin  time  to  time  has  added 
to  it  until  he  now  has  320  acres,  on  which  he 
lias  1,000  rods  of  tile,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  Jackson  Township.  lie 
has  a fine,  substantial  residence,  built  in 
1882,  and  beautifully  situated.  His  barns 
and  out- buildings  are  in  good  condition,  and 
everything  about  the  place  is  indicative  of 
the  care  and  thrift  of  the  owner.  Politically 
Mr.  Letts  is  a staunch  llepublican.  He  has 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  advance- 
ment of  his  township  or  county,  and  is  num- 
bered among  the  active  and  public  spirited 
citizens. 


fAMES  LETTS,  one  of  the  prominent 
pioneers  of  Jay  County,  resides  in  Jack- 
son  Township.  He  was  born  in  Mon- 
mouth County,  New  Jersey,  in  1810,  a son 
of  James  and  Nancy  (Slover)  Letts,  natives 
also  of  New  Jersey,  his  father  of  Monmouth 
and  his  mother  of  Essex  County.  His  father 
was  a son  of  James  Letts  and  grandson  of 
Peter  Letts,  who  was  a soldier  under  General 
AVashington,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
reared  a farmer  in  his  native  State,  where  he 
remained  until  after  reaching  manhood,  when 
he  moved  to  AVarren  County,  Ohio,  and  in 
1854  came  to  Jay  County, Indiana,  and  bought 
a part  of  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  The 
improvements,  which  consisted  of  a log  cabin 
and  twenty-five  acres  of  clearing  had  been 
made  by  AVilliam  Hillas,  a pioneer  of  Jay 
County.  Mr.  Letts  has  since  made  his  home 
on  this  farm  and  has  cleared  it  from  timber 
and  made  valuable  improvements,  adding  to 
his  original  purchase  until  he  owned  400 
acres,  240  of  which  he  has  given  to  his  chil- 
dren, reserving  for  himself  the  homestead  of 
160  acres.  Mr.  Letts  was  married  in  New 


Jersey  to  Mary  Silvers,  daughter  of  Aaron 
Silvers,  and  to  them  were  born  three  children 
— AA^illiam,  Aaron  and  Jane.  Mrs.  Letts 
died  December  24,  1884,  and  May  3,  1886, 
Mr.  Letts  married  Amanda  Hues,  a native  of 
Greene  Township,  Jay  County,  daughter  of 
Silas  and  Margaret  (Kay)  Hues.  They  have 
one  daughter — Posa  Ellen.  In  politics  Mr. 
Letts  is  a Republican.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 




^5®^ILLIAM  MOORE  is  one  of  the  early 
WqmB  pioneers  ot  Jay  County,  having  been 
a resident  of  the  county  since  1835. 
He  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  June 
29,  1819,  a son  of  John  and  Jane  (Porter) 
Moore,  the  father  born  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  English  ancestry,  and  the  mother 
being  of  English  ancestry.  Our  subject  was 
left  an  orphan  before  reaching  the  age  of 
seven  years,  and  he  was  i-eared  by  Ms  elder 
brother,  Samuel.  His  youth  was  spent  clear- 
ing land  and  working  on  a farm,  and  his 
education  was  obtained  in  the  subscription 
schools  of  that  early  day.  AA^hen  he  was 
twelve  years  old  he  went  with  his  brother  to 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  until  1836. 
In  that  year  in  company  with  Jesse  Philips 
and  Michael  Nye  the  brother  came  to  Jay 
County  by  team.  Our  subject  first  entered 
a tract  of  eighty  acres  from  the  Government, 
which  he  cleared  and  improved.  Ten  years 
later  he  sold  that  tract,  and  bought  his  present 
farm  from  AYilliam  Yail,  then  a tract  of 
heavily  timbered  land  entirely  unimproved. 
He  first  built  a small  frame  house  and  com- 
menced improving  his  land,  and  to-day  his 
farm  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Bear 
Creek  Township.  He  has  110  acres  cleared 
and  under  fine  cultivation,  and  underlaid  with 
300  rods  of  tile.  His  small  frame  house  of 
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pioneer  days  has  been  replaced  by  bis  jjresent 
line  two  story  residence,  wliicb  was  built  in 
1877,  and  bis  commodious  barn  and  other 
farm  buildings  are  all  in  good  condition. 
Ilis  farm  is  located  on  the  pike  road,  four 
miles  north  of  Portland  and  two  and  a half 
miles  south  of  Bryant.  Mr.  Moore  has  been 
three  times  married.  He  was  first  married 
to  Miss  Caroline  Vail,  a daughter  of  William 
Vail,  in  1840,  and  to  this  union  six  children 
were  born,  of  whom  three  are  yet  living — 
James  Milligan,  Lydia  Ann  and  Alwilda. 
For  his  second  wife  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
Kessler,  a daughter  of  Herman  Kessler,  one 
of  Jay  County’s  pioneers,  and  of  the  eight 
children  born  to  this  marriage  four  are  living 
■ — John,  Elva,  Herschal  and  William  A.  Mr. 
Moore  was  married  to  his  present  wife,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Martin,  in  1876.  In  politics  Mr. 
Moore  is  a Kepublican,  casting  his  first  pres- 
idential vote  for  Harrison.  In  his  religious 
views  he  was  formerly  a Methodist,  but  is 
now  a member  of  the  Christian  church.  He 
has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  township  or  county,  and  is 
a liberal  supporter  of  worthy  enterprises.  By 
his  cordial  manners,  he  has  made  many  friends, 
and  is  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 



’^^[EORGE  W.  SIMPSON,  an  active  and 
enterprising  agriculturist  of  Wayne 
Township,  engaged  in  farming  on  sec- 
tion 31,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Meigs 
County  in  1849.  His  father,  Daniel  Simp- 
son, was  a native  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  an  early  settler  of  Meigs  County.  He 
came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  1866,  and 
settled  in  Wayne  Township  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wife,  foui-  sons  and  three 
daughters.  , He  lived  on  the  land  on  which 
he  first  settled  in  Wayne  Township  until  the 
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fall  of  1879,  when  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  is 
still  a resident  of  that  State.  George  W. 
Simpsoji,  our  subject,  settled  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides  in  1879,  and  has  done 
much  toward  improving  the  land,  and  by 
hard  work  and  persevering  energy  he  has 
succeeded  in  putting  seventy  acres  of  his 
eighty-acre  farm  under  improvement,  bring- 
ing his  land  under  a fine  state  of  cultivation. 
His  present  fine  residence  was  erected  in 
1886,  and  is  both  commodious  and  comfort- 
able. He  began  life  a poor  boy,  and  has 
acquired  his  property  by  his  own  industry 
and  good  management.  For  his  wife  he 
married  Miss  Adeline  La  Follette,  a daughter 
of  Joseph  La  Follette,  and  a granddaughter 
of  Joseph  La  Follette,  Sr.  They  are  the 
parents  of  three  children,  whose  names  are 
Nial,  Emmett  and  Ruth. 

int  11.1?  ,1.  1?  HI  9lii  --- 

tDOLPIIUS  C.  THORNBURG  was  born 
in  Washington,  Wayne  County,  Indi- 
ana, October  15,  1848,  a son  of  Isaac 
and  Jane  (Hatfield)  Thornburg,  natives  also 
of  Wayne  County,  where  thej^  were  reared, 
living  there  until  1858,  when  they  moved  to 
Jay  County,  and  located  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, where  they  still  live.  Adolphus  C. 
Thornburg  remained  with  his  parents  until 
his  marriage,  and  then  rented  land  in  Jeffer- 
son Township,  where  he  lived  about  three 
years,  when  he  went  to  Randolph  County, 
renting  a farm  on  which  he  lived  tw'o  years. 
He  then  rented  a farm  about  a mile  south  of 
his  present  residence,  on  which  he  lived  ten 
years.  In  1883  he  bought  his  present  farm 
which  contains  eighty  acres  of  good  land, 
forty  acres  of  which  are  cleared  and  im- 
proved. He  moved  on  his  land  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  and  has  since  been  hard  at  work 
clearing  and  improving  it.  He  is  one  of 
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Richland  Township’s  energetic  citizens,  and 
his  thrift  and  enterprise  is  manifest  by  many 
improvements  he  has  already  made  in  his 
home.  Mr.  Thornburg  was  married  October 
30,  1867,  to  Miss  Caroline  Brane,  a native  of 
-lay  County,  daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Nancy 
(Baridiart)  Brane,  natives  of  . Pennsylvania, 
who  moved  to  Ohio  in  their  youth,  and  were 
married  in  Miami  County,  moving  thence  to 
Jay  Comity,  Indiana,  being  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Jefferson  Township,  where  they 
still  live.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornburg  have  had 
eight  children,  one  of  whom,  Carlton,  is  de- 
ceased. Those  living  are — Mahlon  Franklin, 
Della  May,  Lillie,  Rose,  Emil,  Tabitha  and 
Maud.  In  politics  Mr.  Thornburg  is  a Dem- 
ocrat. He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Redkey. 


|^[YRx\.  LEWIS,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  September  14, 
1811,  a son  of  Thomas  Lewis.  He  was 
reared  on  a farm,  remaining  with  his  parents 
until  his  majority.  He  then  followed  farm- 
ing on  his  own  account,  and  worked  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade  until  the  fall  of  1839,  when 
he  moved  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and 
entered  160  acres  of  Government  land  on 
section  11,  Penn  Township.  He  cleared  a 
spot  and  erected  a cabin,  and  then  went 
bravely  to  work  to  improve  his  land.  Wild 
game  was  abundant,  and  furnished  their  table 
with  plenty  of  meat.  He  transformed  his 
wild  land  into  a good  farm,  which  he  made 
his  home  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
September  29,  1855.  His  widow  still  lives 
t)U  this  farm,  where  she  reared  her  family 
and  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  married  March  14,  1839,  to 
Sarah  Ann  Grisell,  a daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Letitia  (Whitaker)  Grisell,  and  grand- 


daughter of  Thomas  Grisell.  They  had  a 
family  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom  lived 
till  maturity,  and  three  are  now  living. 
Their  names  in  the  order  of  their  birth  are  as 
follows — Morgan  M.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan; iknson,  died  August  16,  1855,  aged 
thirteen  years;  Granville  S.,  died  February 
2,  1881,  aged  thirty-six  years;  Letitia;  Han- 
nah M.,  died  August  24,  1855,  aged  six 
years;  Mary  C.,  married  William  McKune, 
and  died  January  28,  1877,  aged  twenty- 
eight  years;  Oscar  W.,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  and  Elmore,  died  September  6, 
1855,  aged  one  year. 


cBrSAAC  P.  GRAY,  Governor  of  Indiana,  is 
|n  a native  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
W where  his  parents  were  born.  His  ances- 
tors were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends^ 
his  great-grandfather  having  immigrated  to 
this  country  with  William  Penn,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  from  1684 
to  1692,  when  William  Penn  was  Governor 
and  Proprietary  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  parents  moved  to  Ohio  in  1836. 
Governor  Gray  moved  to  Union  City,  Indiana, 
in  1855;  is  by  profession  a lawyer;  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Morton  in  1862  Colonel 
of  the  Fourth  Indiana  Cavalry;  also  raised 
and  organized  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
Seventh  Infantry  in  1864;  was  the  candidate 
of  the  anti-Julian  party  in  1866  for  Congress; 
was  elected  State  Senator  in  1868;  in  July, 
1870,  was  appointed  by  Pi-esident  Grant  con- 
sul to  St.  Thomas,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  declined  the  appointment;  was  a 
delegate-at-lai'ge  to  the  Liberal  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1872,  at  Cincinnati, 
and  appointed  by  the  convention  member  for 
Indiana  of  the  National  Committee.  His 
name  was  placed  before  the  Democratic  State 
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Convention  of  1872  for  Congressman -at- 
large,  bnt  was  withdrawn  by  his  orders.  Ilis 
name  was  again  placed  before  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  of  1874  for  Attorney- 
General,  bnt  again  withdrawn  by  him.  The 
convention  of  1876  nominated  him  by  accla- 
mation for  Lientenant-Governor.  The  State 
convention  of  1880  nominated  him  again  by  ac- 
clamation for  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Legislative  caucus  of  1881  nominated 
him  for  United  States  Senator.  The  party 
being  in  the  minority  in  the  Legislature,  the 
nomination  was  simply  a compliment.  The 
State  Convention  of  1884  nominated  him  for 
Governor,  he  receiving  on  the  first  ballot  two- 
thirds  of  the  vote  of  the  convention.  His 
canvass  of  the  State  was  a very  brilliant  and 
able  one,  resulting  in  his  election  by  nearly 
one  thousand  majority  more  than  received  by 
the  electoral  ticket. 


^ATTHAUS  THEURER,  farmer,  re. 
sides  on  section  16,  Madison  Town- 
ship,  where  he  owns  eighty  acres  of 
land;  he  also  owns  120  acres  on  section  20. 
He  was  born  in  Wtirtemberg,  Germany,  Oc- 
tober 15,  1829,  and  immigrated  to  America 
previous  to  his  marriage.  He  worked  two  sum- 
mers at  brick  making,  near  New  York  City, 
and  January  2,  1853,  came  to  this  county, 
where  he  worked  for  a farmer  one  year.  He 
was  married  March  25,  1854,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Kurtz,  who  was  born  on  the  ocean,  in  1832, 
while  her  parents  were  coming  to  America. 
They  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  she 
was  a small  child  they  removed  to  Marion 
County,  Ohio,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood. 
She  came  to  Jay  County  in  1853,  and  died 
June  8,  1868,  leaving  five  children — Justinia, 
born  January  25,  1855;  Tobias,  born  May  1, 
1856;  Caroline,  born  November  8,  1858; 


John  G.,  born  August  7,  1861;  Jacob,  born 
February  22,  1864.  Mr.  Theurer  was  mar- 
ried again,  November  30,  1868,  his  second 
wife  being  Mrs.  Christina  Rosine  Klingel, 
widow  of  Joseph  Klingel,  who  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  came  to  America  when  four 
years  of  age  with  his  parents,  who  located  in 
Marion  County,  Ohio,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood. In  February,  1866,  he  came  to  this 
county  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  set- 
tling on  section  22,  Madison  Township,  where 
he  died  in  January,  1868.  His  children  were 
— Charles  F.,  born  November  16,  1856; 
Anna  L.,  born  September  24,  1858;  Chris- 
tiana B.,  born  May  5,  1861;  Elizabeth  F., 
born  February  13,  1863;  Margaret  Chris- 
taina,  born  September  26,  1865.  Mrs. 

Theurer  was  formerly  Miss  Christina  Rosine 
Lehman,  born  in  Wtirtemberg,  Germany, 
March  11,  1833.  Her  parents  died  in  Ger- 
many and  she  came  to  America  while  yet  a 
single  woman.  Her  father  was  born  in  1801 
and  died  in  1848.  The  mother  was  born  July 
3,  1797,  and  died  in  1856.  Mrs.  Theurer 
had  two  brothers,  Philip  Jacob  and  John 
Gottlob,  who  came  to  America;  the  former 
went  away  and  all  trace  of  him  has  been  lost, 
and  the  latter  lives  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theurer  have  three  children — 
Sarah,  born  October  20,  1869;  Mary  E.,  born 
September  30,  1871,  and  Amelia  R.,  born 
May  1,  1874.  Mr.  Theurer’s  grandfather, 
Daniel  Theurer,  was  born  and  died  in  Ger- 
many. The  following  were  his  children — 
George,  Frederick,  Jacob,  Daniel,  Matthias, 
Catherine.  He  was  twice  married.  The  chil- 
dren are  all  deceased  except  Jacob,  who  re- 
sides in  Marion  County,  Ohio.  All  came  to 
America  except  Daniel,  Matthias  and  Cath- 
erine. Mr.  Theurer  had  three  brothers  and 
one  sister — Jacob,  Mathias,  Justina  and  To- 
bias. The  following  are  the  children  of  Mi’s. 
Theurer’s  parents — Carl,  Christiana,  Jacob, 
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Louisa,  (4ottlob  and  Mrs.  Thenrcr.  Her 
grandfatlier,  Philip  Lehman,  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  died  there,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  Her  ])arents,  Philip  J.  and  Chris- 
tiana ]).  (Tliumm)  Lehman,  were  born  and 
died  in  Germany.  Her  grandfather,  Micliael 
Thumm,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  died 
there  at  tlie  age  of  ninety-two  years.  Her 
grandmother,  Christiana  Tliumm,  was  also 
born  in  Germany,  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  sixty- four  years.  Mr.  Theurer’s  mother 
died  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  his 
father  afterward  married  Barbara  Siilsle.  She 
was  born  in  Germany,  and  died  in  this 
county;  both  are  buried  in  Salamonia. 


ISAAC  HUEY,  farmer  and  stock-raiser. 
Bear  Creek  Township,  is  one  of  the  old 
pioneers  of  Jay  County.  He  was  born 
in  f’ayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  24, 
1830,  a son  of  "Warner  and  Cena  (Hardin) 
Huey.  From  Pennsylvania  his  parents  moved 
to  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  and  from  there  in 
1838  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  settled  in 
Wabash  Township,  on  section  31.  Isaac  was 
then  a sturdy  boy  of  eight  years.  He  was 
reared  on  a farm  and  was  early  obliged  to 
assist  in  clearing  and  improving  a frontier 
farm.  Schools  were  few,  being  limited  to 
those  taught  by  subscription  in  the  old  log 
school-houses,  and  in  this  Isaac  Hueyreceived 
the  instruction  and  learned  the  lessons  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  his  education,  the  rest 
being  obtained  by  observation  and  reading. 
Arriving  at  manhood  he  began  farming  for 
himself  and  working  for  others,  and  in  this 
way  bought  his  first  land.  Fie  cleared  a farm 
forlYilliam  Prillaman,  and  then  in  1867  loca- 
ted on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  which 
contains  130  acres  of  choice  land.  At  that 
time  his  land  was  heavily  timbered,  but  he 


now  has  fifty  acres  cleared  and  drained  with 
tile.  His  residence  is  a good  cottage,  his  barn 
is  commodious  and  convenient,  and  he  has  a 
good  orchard  of  bearing  trees.  Mr.  Huey 
was  married  in  the  year  1857  to  Edith  Brown, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Brown,  a prominent  pio- 
neer of  Jay  County.  They  have  a family  of 
seven  children — Ida  Luella,  Emma  Dell,  Mary 
Loretta,  Etta  Myrtle,  Sarah  Alice,  Thomas 
Brown,  Ada  Pearl. 


ji^ENPy  ULLOM,  one  of  Greene  Town- 
ie ship’s  respected  citizens,  and  a descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  early  pioneer  families 
of  Jay  County,  was  born  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, July  3,  1848.  Ilis  parents,  Jacob  and 
Susannah  Ullom,  were  natives  of  Ohio,  where 
they  were  reared  and  married,  their  three 
eldest  children  being  born  in  that  State. 
About  the  }'ear  1835  they  left  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  for  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  settled  in 
the  dense  wilderness  in  the  south  part  of  sec- 
tion 10,  where  the  father  began  improving 
his  forty-acre  tract.  He  prospered  in  his 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  added  to  his  real 
estate  until  he  became  the  owner  of  a fine 
property  consisting  of  200  acres,  which  he 
lived  to  make  into  a good  home,  and  here  his 
four  youngest  children  were  born.  Tlie 
mother  died  in  1855,  and  the  father’afterward 
married  Mrs.  Sydney  (Fields)  Meranda,  widow 
of  James  Meranda.  Mr.  Jacob  Ullom  died 
in  1871,  aged  sixty-two  years,  his  widow  sur- 
viving him  about  one  year.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church,  and  was  a man 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
children  are  as  follows- — Mrs.  Emeretta  Nix- 
on, living  in  Jefferson  Township;  Mrs.  Ma- 
linda  Flesher,  also  of  Jefferson  Township; 
Stephen,  died  aged  eighteen  years;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Brown,  resides  in  Jefferson  Town- 
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ship;  Ileiirj,  the  subject  of  this  sketch; 
Elias,  died  aged  hfteeii  years,  and  John,  living 
in  Jetferson  Township,  on  part  of  the  old 
home  farm.  Since  the  death  of  the  parents 
the  homestead  has  been  divided  among  the 
heirs.  Henry  Ullom,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  remained  at  the  home  of  his  parents 
until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
when  in  the  fall  of  1871  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Minerva  Nixon,  who  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son Township,  Jay  County,  a daugliter  of 
David  and  Nancy  Nixon,  of  whom  her 
mother  is  deceased.  Their  first  home  after 
marriage  was  on  a tract  of  forty  acres  bought 
of  his  father.  About  six  years  after  her 
marriage  Mrs.  Ullom  died,  August  15,  1879, 
leaving  three  children — ^Florence  R.,  Lydia 
Anil  and  Ervin.  Mr.  Ullom  was  again  mar- 
ried April  21,  1881,  to  Miss  Sarah  Malinda 
Spain-,  a daughter  of  Matthias  Spahr,  one  of 
Jay  County’s  most  worthy  pioneers.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union — 
Claudia  May,  Inis  and  Ola.  Mrs.  Ullom  was 
born  on  the  homestead,  on  section  35,  Greene 
Township,  which  she  and  her  husband  now 
own  and  occupy,  where  they  have  134  acres 
of  as  choice  land  as  can  be  found  in  Jay 
County.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ullom  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  church.  Like  her 
lather,  Mr.  Ullom  casts  his  suffrage  with  the 
Democratic  party. 


^IlOE.  ELWOOD  HAYNES,  son  of 
Ji^idge  Jacob  M.  Haynes,  was  born  Oc- 
tober 14,  1857,  in  Portland,  Indiana. 
At  school  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Portland 
public  schools,  where  he  at  an  earlv  ao-e 
evinced  a great  desire  for  learning,  and  in 
later  yeai-s  especially  for  chemistry;  and  was 
often  found  by  members  of  the  family,  out- 
side of  school  hours,  making  practical  experi- 


ments and  tests.  He  closed  his  studies  in 
the  public  schools  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  in  the  High  School,  and  in  1878  went 
to  Worcester  Technical  Institute,  at  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  where  he  graduated  in 
1881.  He  then  returned  home,  taught  one 
year  in  the  district  schools,  and  two  years  as 
principal  of  the  Portland  High  School.  He 
then  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  and  took  a Post  Graduate 
Course.  Returning  home.  Professor  Suman 
gladly  gave  him  charge  of  the  Special  Chemis- 
try Department  of  the  Eastern  Indiana  Normal 
School  and  Commercial  College,  where  his 
services  were  highly  esteemed  and  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  students  and  faculty.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

■.I... 


),DAM  CHRISTMAN,  a progressive 
K farmer  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  re- 
siding on  section  19,  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  born  on  the  old  Christman 
homestead  in  the  year  1851,  his  father,  John 
Y.  Christman,  being  one  of  the  prominent 
pioneers  of  the  county.  Our  subject  was 
reared  to  the  avocation  of  a farmer,  his  boy- 
hood being  spent  in  assisting  with  the  work 
of  the  farm  and  attending  the  common  schools 
of  his  neighborhood.  He  was  married  March 
3,  1872,  to  Miss  Roxy  Ann  Shade,  a daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Mary  (Pingry)  Shade,  of 
West  Liberty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christman  are 
the  parents  of  one  son,  Whittaker  Eugene, 
who  was  born  February  2,  1873.  Mr.  Christ- 
man removed  with  his  family  to  his  present 
farm  in  1875,  where  he  has  forty-five  acres  of 
as  good  land  as  the  township  affords,  well  im- 
proved and  very  productive.  He  has  a com- 
fortable residence,  good  barn  and  orchard, 
and  his  land  underlaid  with  some  150  rods  of 
tiling.  His  farm  is  in  one  of  the  best  loca- 
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tions  in  the  county,  and  on  one  of  the  best 
pikes  in  the  county,  his  residence  being  one 
and  a half  miles  south  of  Bryant,  and  five 
miles  north  of  Portland.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christman  are  consistent  members  of  the 
Christian  church  at  West  Liberty,  and  among 
the  most  respected  citizens  of  Bear  Creek 
Township.  In  politics  Mr.  Christman  is  a 
staunch  Republican. 

40> 

F.  METZNER,  engaged  in  farming 
in  Bear  Creek  Township,  was  born 
in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  January 
G,  1844,  son  of  John  Metzner,  one  of  the 
prominent  pioneers  of  Noble  Township,  Jay 
County.  W.  F.  Metzner  was  a lad  of  some 
four  or  five  years  when  brought  by  his  parents 
to  Jay  County,  and  here  he  grew  to  manhood, 
being  reared  on  a fiirm  in  Noble  Township, 
and  educated  in  the  district  and  subscription 
schools,  lie  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  eidisting  in  December,  1863,  in 
Company  E,  Eighty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry, 
lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Yel- 
low Bayou,  and  was  in  the  Red  River  ex- 
pedition under  General  A.  J.  Smith.  While 
on  a boat  in  the  Mississippi  River  he  was 
severely  wounded,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  has  never  fully  recovered.  He  received 
an  honorable  discharge  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Jay 
County  and  resumed  fanning.  He  was  mar- 
ried December  8,  1867,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Haley,  a native  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
and  a daughter  of  Sebastian  Haley,  who  now 
resides  in  Noble  Township,  Jay  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metzner  are  the  parents  of  six 
children — John  W.,  Louetta  Jane,  Lydia  J., 
Amanda  A.,  Irvin  G.  and  Pearl  M.  Mr. 
Metzner  located  on  his  present  farm  in  1868, 
then  a tract  of  heavily-timbered  land,  entirely 


unimproved.  He  has  cleared  and  improved 
his  farm  and  put  it  under  good  cultivation, 
built  a comfortable  residence,  a large  barn, 
and  made  other  valuable  improvements.  He 
is  one  of  the  active  and  public-spirited  men 
of  his  township,  aiding  all  enterprises  which 
he  deems  for  the  advancement  of  his  town- 
ship or  county,  and  during  his  residence  in 
the  county  he  has  made  many  friends,  and  by 
his  honorable  dealings  has  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  all  who  know  him.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Evangelical  Association,  of  which 
he  is  class-leader.  In  politics  he  affiliates 
with  the  Republican  party. 


^^[^EBRING  BROTHERS,  general  grocers 
and  dealers  in  queensware  and  glass- 
ware,  are  among  the  promiiient  business 
men  and  progressive  citizens  of  Portland. 
Their  bnsiness  was  established  at  Portland  in 
the  spring  of  1870,  their  first  location  being 
on  the  corner  of  Meridian  and  Main  streets, 
in  the  Miller  block,  where  they  remained 
several  years,  when  in  1876  they  erected  the 
Sebring  Block,  corner  of  Meridian  and  Wal- 
nut streets.  This  building  contains  two  fine 
store  rooms,  22  x 80  feet,  one  of  which  is 
occupied  by  Sebring  Brothers,  and  the  other 
they  rent.  Besides  this  bnildingthey  also  have 
an  interest  in  the  Marsh  & Sebring  Block, 
which  was  erected  by  them  in  1884,  and  also 
the  fine  residence  on  Walnut  Street  which 
they  occupy.  George  Sebring,  the  elder  of 
the  brothers,  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  December  14,  1818,  a son  of 
John  Sebring,  who  removed  with  his  family 
to  Beaver  County,  when  his  son  George  was 
a small  lad,  and  from  there  to  Coshocton 
County,  Ohio,  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  two  years  later  removed  to 
Greene  County,  Ohio,  where  the  family  lived 
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about  forty  years.  Both  parents  died  in 
Gi'eene  County.  They  reared  eight  children 
to  maturity,  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 
George  Sebring  was  the  eldest  in  his  father’s 
family.  He  began  life  poor,  and  the  success 
to  which  he  has  attained  is  the  resiilt  of  his 
persevering  energy  and  good  business  manage- 
ment. In  18G2,  although  over  forty-five 
years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the  defense  of  his 
country,  and  was  assigned  to  Company  F, 
Thirty-fourth  Ohio,  also  called  the  First  Ohio 
Zouaves,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  His  regiment  was  in  West  Virginia 
the  greater  part  of  its  term  of  service.  He 
was  in  active  service  while  in  the  army, 
serving  on  detached  duty  much  of  the  time. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  until  coming  to  Portland  in  1866, 
and  here  he  follow'ed  carpentering  and  join- 
ing until  he  engaged  in  his  present  business. 
For  his  wife  he  married  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Horsey,  who  died  March  17,  1886.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Sebring  is  a staunch  Republican.  He 
has  assisted  in  the  erection  of  many  briildings, 
among  which  is  the  court-house  at  Portland. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  for  over  forty-five  years,  and 
has  served  twei]ty-two  years  of  that  time  as 
Sunday-school  superintendent.  His  brother, 
Wesley  D.,  with  whom  he  is  associated  in 
business,  was  reared  by  him,  and  he  is  now 
making  his  home  with  him.  Wesley  D, 
Sebring  is  a native  of  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  August  28,  1842. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  county, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted 
April  22,  1861,  in  the  three  months’  service  in 
response  to  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  75,000 
volnnteers.  At  the  time  of  his  enlistment 
the  quota  of  Ohio  was  found  to  be  full,  and 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Kentucky,  and 
reported  for  duty  at  Camp  Clay.  Before  the 
Second  Kentucky  was  ready  the  President 


made  another  call  for  the  three  years’  service, 
and  Mr.  Sebring  immediately  enlisted  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  and  became  a member  of 
Company  F,  Thirty-fourth  Ohio  Infantry, 
commanded  by  Colonel  A.  Sanders  Piatt. 
This  was  the  first  and  only  Ohio  zouave 
regiment,  and  was  the  same  regiment  in  which 
George  Sebring  served.  Wesley  Sebring 
served  the  full  term  of  his  enlistment,  and 
was  in  active  duty  with  his  regiment  all  the 
time,  with  the  exception  of  a few  months 
when  on  detached  duty.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  face  by  a bullet  from  a rebel 
carbine  at  Wythville,  while  his  regiment  was 
engaged  in  a hand  to  hand  fight  with  the 
enemy  while  on  a scouting  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  famous  bridge  at 
Wythville.  One  of  the  severest  battles  in 
which  he  participated  was  at  Fayetteville, 
Virginia,  where  his  regiment,  and  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Ohio,  held  in  check  7,000  of  the 
enemy  commanded  by  Humphrey  Marshall, 
until  all  was  secured,  and  the  Confederates 
defeated.  The  Thirty-fourth  regiment  was 
one  of  the  best  disciplined  in  the  army,  the 
greater  part  of  their  fighting  being  with 
guerrillas  on  the  zouave  plan,  in  which  they 
did  excellent  service;  but  whenever  any  hard 
fighting  was  to  be  done  the  Thirty-fourth 
was  always  ready  to  take  a hand  in  battle.  In 
1865  Mr.  Sebring  came  to  Portland,  and  first 
engaged  in  the  grocery  trade.  He  was  sub- 
sequently employed  by  the  county  auditor, 
W.  G.  Sutton,  and  while  so  engaged  made  a 
duplicate  of  the  county.  Later  he  went  to 
Hartford  City,  where  he  remained  about  six 
months,  then  returned  to  Portland,  and  en- 
gaged in  selling  drugs  for  a time.  He  then 
returned  to  Ohio,  but  in  1870  came  again  to 
Portland,  and  engaged  in  business  with  his 
brother  under  the  firm  name  of  Sebring 
Brothers.  Mr.  Sebring  was  married  at  Port- 
land to  Miss  Mary  McArthur,  a daughter  of 
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Benjamin  McArthur  of  Portland,  and  they  | 
are  the  parents  of  tliree  children — George 
J3nncan,  John  Bowman  and  Alice. 


jI^^EORGE  B.  boss,  who  has  been  identi- 
}|^  tied  with  the  interests  of  Jay  County 
for  many  years,  was  born  in  Darke 
County,  Ohio,  October  10,  1827,  a son  of 
Nathaniel  and  Charlotte  (Reed)  Ross,  natives 
of  Virginia  and  Ohio,  respectively,  tlie  father 
of  Irish  and  the  mother  of  Scotch  ancestry. 
They  spent  their  last  years  in  Oliio.  The 
father  was  a fanner  and  preacher  of  the  United 
Brethren  church,  and  also  a practicing  physi- 
cian. He  died  after  a life  of  great  usefulness, 
about  tifteen  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years,  his  wife  having  preceded  him 
about  twelve  years.  George  B.,  our  subject, 
grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  county,  where 
he  was  reared  to  the  avocatien  of  a farmer, 
receivino:  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  neighborhood.  He  was  married  in 
Darke  County  in  1850,  to  ]\[iss  Christena 
Evans,  a daughter  of  John  and  Benina  (IVil- 
son)  Evans.  Mrs.  Ross  was  born  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  but  reared  from  infancy 
in  Ohio.  Eight  children  have  been  born  to 
J\lr.  and  Mrs.  Ross — Sophia  M.  married  Cal- 
vin Hudson  and  died  April  1,  1885,  leaving 
a daughter  named  Ora;  Sylvester  L.  lives  in 
Pike  Township;  David  died  aged  three  years; 
Lydia  is  the  wife  of  Christopher  C.  Wilkin- 
son, of  Pike  Township;  Susannah,  attending 
school;  Ellen  died  aged  five  years;  Mary  died 
aged  three  years,  and  George  F.,  a school  boy. 
Mr.  Ross  continued  to  reside  in  his  native 
county  until  1851,  when  he  came  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  the  same  year 
bought  forty  acres  of  land  in  Wayne  Town- 
ship which  he  immediately  began  to  improve. 
Being  in  poor  circumstances  he  was  unable 


i to  go  on  with  the  imjn-ovements,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  until  1855.  He  then  returned  to 
Jay  County,  and  for  the  next  six  years  lived 
on  section  29,  Pike  Township.  He  then  re- 
moved to  a tract  of  eighty  acres  of  timber 
land  on  section  20,  a little  west  of  Bluff 
Point,  clearing  a space  on  which  to  erect  a 
log  cabin.  Here  he  has  since  made  his  home 
and  by  diligence  and  industrious  habits  he 
has  succeeded  well  in  his  agricultural  pur- 
suits. His  home  farm  now  contains  145 
acres  of  choice  land,  100  being  cleared  and 
underline  cultivation,  a comfortable  residence 
and  good  out-buildings,  beside  which  he  owns 
a tract  of  forty  acres  on  section  9 of  the  same 
township.  Mr.  Ross  recalls  to  mind  the  fact 
that  he  started  to  earn  money  for  himself 
with  an  ax  borrowed  to  earn  money  to  buy 
one.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  give 
his  children  good  educational  advantages, 
counting  nothing  lost  that  contributes  to  that 
object.  In  politics  he  casts  his  siiffrage  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He  has  served  his 
township  eflicieiitly  as  magistrate  for  four 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  and  their  daugh- 
ters, Susannah  and  Lydia,  are  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Sylvester  Ross,  the  eld- 
est son,  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church. 


Harrison  County,  Ohio,  May 
30,  1806,  his  parents,  Elijah  and  Mary 
(Moore)  Gray,  being  natives  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  reared  on  a frontier 
fann  in  his  native  county,  receiving  such  edu- 
cation as  the  log  cabin  subscription  schools 
of  that  early  day  afforded.  When  in  his  fourth 
year  his  father  died.  He  remained  with  his 
mother  until  twelve  years  of  age,  then  lived 
with  the  neighboring  farmers  a few  years. 


ifHOMAS  GRAY,  retired  farmer,  was 
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At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  bound  out 
to  a tanner,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
yeai’s.  He  was  manned  in  1827  to  Miss 
Catherine  Lewis,  a daughter  of  Thomas  Lewis, 
and  to  them  were  born  nine  children  as  fol- 
lows— William  S.,  living  in  Norton  County, 
Kansas;  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Henry  P.  Ninde, 
who  is  deceased;  AlliciaO.,  deceased;  Esther, 
deceased;  Sarah  C.  has  been  twice  married, 
her  first  husband  being  John  Sumption,  and 
her  second  being  Robert  Regester,  both  of 
whom  are  deceased;  Thomas  L. ; Harvey, 
deceased;  David,  deceased;  and  Morgan  L., 
deceased.  The  latter  was  a member  of  the 
Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry,  in  which  he  served 
three  years,  and  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country  during  the  war.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Gray  settled  in  Monroe  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  that  of  a tanner, 
until  1848,  when  he  sold  out  his  business  and 
immigrated  to  Jay  County,  Indiana.  He 
purchased  a tract  of  160  acres  of  wild  land 
on  section  1,  Penn  Township,  and  for  the  third 
time  in  his  life  settled  in  a dense  wilderness. 
He  cleared  his  land,  which  he  brought  under 
good  cultivation,  and  there  followed  farm- 
ing until  1861,  with  the  exception  of  about 
ten  years,  during  which  time  he  carried 
on  a hotel  at  Camden,  and  also  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  brooms.  He  and  his  wife 
have  lived  together  for  a period  of  sixty  years, 
passing  through  all  the  trials  and  hardships 
of  pioneer  life,  but  have  lived  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  years  of  toil,  and  are  now  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  necessary  comforts  of 
life.  Mrs.  Gray  is  now  in  her  eighty-sixth 
year,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  she  has 
been  afflicted  with  blindness.  Both  were 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  politics  Mr.  Gray  was  in  early  life  an  old 
line  Whig,  and  a member  of  the  Anti-slavery 
party.  He  was  an  ardent  worker  in  the  cause 
of  abolition.  While  lecturing  throughout  the 


ditferent  parts  of  the  country,  a reward  of 
$1,000  was  offered  by  the  pro-slavery  party 
for  him,  dead  or  alive,  yet  he  remained  a fear- 
less advocate  for  down-trodden  humanity. 
Many  advised  him  to  keep  out  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  where  the  reward  had  been 
offered.  His  answer  was — my  business  calls 
me  there,  if  I die,  there  will  many  rise  to  take 
m}'  place.  He  was  never  known  to  shrink 
from  that  which  he  believed  to  be  right. 
After  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  he  voted  that  ticket,  and  later  affiliated 
with  the  Labor  party. 


fOLIN  W.  BARNELL,  farmer,  Richland 
Township,  is  a native  of  Indiana,  born 
in  Wayne  County  December  27,  1846,  a 
son  of  William  and  Margaret  Ann  (Jordan) 
Barnell.  When  an  infant  he  was  taken  by 
his  parents  to  Delaware  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  was  reared  to  manhood.  His  mother 
died  in  1863,  and  his  father  is  now  making 
his  home  in  Jay  County.  On  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years  our  subject  left 
Delaware  for  Jay  County,  where  he  remained 
three  or  four  years.  lie  then  removed  to 
Randolph  County,  and  two  years  later  to 
Adams  County.  He  remained  in  Adams 
County  three  years,  when  he  returned  to 
Jay  County  and  settled  on  his  present  farm 
on  section  26,  Richland  Township.  He  has 
since  lived  in  Blackford  and  Rush  counties, 
returning  to  his  farm  in  Richland  Township 
in  the  spring  of  1885,  where  he  has  since 
followed  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Barnell 
enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  February 
8,  1864,  and  was  assigned  to  Company  K, 
Nineteenth  Indiana  Infantry,  joining  his 
regiment  at  Selma,  Indiana.  The  first  en- 
gagement in  which  he  participated  with  his 
regiment  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
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lie  went  with  liis  regiment  to  Fetershurg, 
and  was  in  all  the  engagements  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Petersburg,  fall  of 
Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  General  Lee 
at  Appomattax.  lie  then  went  to  Washing- 
ton, D.O.,  and  with  his  regiment  participated 
in  the  grand  review  of  Sherman’s  army  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  lie  received  an  honorable 
discharge  at  Indianapolis,  J uly  17, 1865.  He 
is  now  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  Post  at 
Redkey,  of  which  he  is  junior  vice-command- 
er. Mr.  Parnell  was  married  April  22, 1869, 
to  Miss  Harriet  J.  Sivee,  a native  of  Ohio, 
and  a daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Sivee.  To 
them  have  been  born  fivm  children — Emily, 
Minnie,  Orville,  IMary  Margaret  and  one  who 
died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Parnell  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  church,  and  a trustee  of  the 
church  at  Pedkey.  Politically  he  affiliates 
with  the  Pepuhlican  party. 


fOSIAII  Y.  JONES,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  is  a native  of  Indiana,  born  in 
Wayne  County,  April  15,  1828.  Ilis 
father,  John  D.  Jones,  was  born  in  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  May  27,  1793,  a son 
of  Morgan  and  Hannah  (Davis)  Jones,  the 
former  born  February  13,  1761,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  IVelsh  descent,  and  the  latter  born 
Eeln-uary  25,  1767.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject was  reared  on  a farm,  and  made  farming 
the  principal  avocation  of  his  life.  He  was 
married  in  1817,  to  Miss  Lydia  Yore,  who 
was  born  in  Pedford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
April  15, 1797,  a daughter  of  Jesse  and  Lydia 
(Cadwallader)  Yore,  who  w^ere  also  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  German  and  English 
ancestry.  Ten  children  wmre  born  to  them, 
five  of  whom  still  survive — Mahlon,  Josiah 
Y.  (our  subject),  Edmund  D.,  Lydia  E.  (wife 
of  William  McFarland),  and  Hiram  G.  Isaac, 


Hannah  D.,  Ruthanna,  Jesse  and  Louisa  are 
deceased.  In  1823  the  parents  removed  with 
their  family  to  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1824  came  to  Indiana  and  pur- 
chased forty  acres  of  land  three  miles  from 
Richmond,  in  Wayne  County,  which  the  father 
cleared  and  improved.  He  subsequently  pur- 
chased another  tract  with  a saw-mill  on  it, 
and  in  connection  with  farming  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  until 
1836,  when  he  sold  out  and  lived  on  a rented 
farm  for  one  year.  In  June,  1837,  he  came 
to  Jay  County,  which  was  then  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  they  being  the  first 
family  to  settle  in  Camden.  Here  he  entered 
200  acres  of  Government  land  on  sections  27 
and  28,  Penn  Township,  but  before  settling 
on  his  land  he  opened  a public  house  which 
he  carried  on  for  two  years.  He  then  began 
clearing  and  improving  his  land  on  which  he 
resided  one  year,  when  he  returned  to  Cam- 
den, and  for  two  years  was  in  the  butcher’s 
trade.  He  then  returned  to  his  farm,  where 
he  died  January  13,  1876.  His  wife  died 
February  12,  1870.  Poth  were  members  ot 
the  Society  of  Friends.  In  politics  he  was 
formerly  a Eree-Soiler,  and  later  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party.  Josiah  Y.  Jones, 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  nine  years 
old  when  brought  by  his  parents  to  Jay 
County,  and  here  he  grew  to  manhood  amid 
the  scenes  and  incidents  of  pioneer  life.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  assisting  his  father  clear 
and  improve  their  frontier  farm,  and  in  at- 
tending the  log  cabin  subscription  schools  of 
his  neighborhood.  He  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  when  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  began  teaching  school,  which 
he  followed  during  the  winter  terms,  farming 
in  the  summer  months,  for  twelve  years.  He 
was  married  March  19,  1857,  to  Miss  Elmira 
Peedy,  born  in  Portage  County,  Ohio,  a 
daughter  of  Abraham  and  Hannah  (Ward) 


Beedy,  the  former  being  a native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  latter  of  South  Carolina, 
and  of  English  descent.  Her  mother  died 
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when  she  was  a child,  and  a year  later  her 
father  removed  to  Portage  County,  and  suh- 
seqirently  to  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  where 
she  was  reared,  and  where  her  father  died  a 
year  and  a half  after  coming  to  the  county. 
Of  the  eight  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  three  are  deceased — Alonzo  B.,  Will- 
iam W.  and  Florence  N.  Those  yet  living 
are — John  D.,  Ida  E.,  Josiah  Wilber,  Olive 
L.  and  Charles  E.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Jones  settled  on  a tract  of  forty  acres  of  par- 
tially improved  land  on  section  27,  Penn 
Township,  where  he  resided  nine  years,  con- 
verting his  land  into  a well  cultivated  farm. 
In  1866  he  went  to  Wayne  County,and  for  nine 
years  was  engaged  in  the  woolen-mill,  when 
he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Jay  County,  where 
he  has  since  followed  agricultural  pursuits. 
By  industry  and  good  management  he  has 
added  to  his  farm  until  he  has  now  100  acres 
of  well  improved  land,  which  he  has  brought 
under  a high  state  of  cultivation.  In  politics 
he  casts  his  suffrage  with  the  Bepublican 
party.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  towmship  trustee,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1878,  serving  two  terms  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  He 
is  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 


|^^||ILLIAM  GRIEST,  deputy  treasurer 
riWl  of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  is  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  York  Coun- 
ty, June  5,  1846.  His  father,  John  Griest, 
was  also  born  in  York  County,  June  26,1806, 
and  was  a son  of  John  Griest,  who  was  a na- 
tive of  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  a 


grandson  of  Daniel  Griest,  a native  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  great-great-grandson 
of  John  Griest,  who  came  from  England  to 
America  in  1713.  John  Griest,  the  father  of 
our  subject,  was  reared  a farmer,  receiving  his 
education  in  the  early  subscription  schools.  In 
early  life  he  taught  school,  but  when  sixteen 
years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  in 
a carding-mill  and  served  live  years,  after 
which  he  worked  at  his  trade  until  1832, 
when,  on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
on  woolen  goods,  he  gave  up  his  business  and 
engaged  in  farming  in  his  native  State  liiitil 
1850,  when  he  moved  to  Indiana,  and  bought 
an  unimproved  tract  of  land  on  section  15, 
Penn  Township,  Jay  County,  which  he 
cleared  and  improved  and  made  his  home 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  June  29, 
1874.  He  was  married  in  1833  to  Hannah 
Edmunsou,  daughter  of  Thomas  Edmunson. 
She  was  born  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1837,  and  died  September  17,  1873.  They 
had  a family  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  maturity  and  eight  are  still  living — 
Miriam  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Waldon,  of  Wells 
County;  Rebecca  is  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
Hopkins,  of  Winchester,  Indiana;  Maria, 
widow  of  John  P.  Moore;  Lewis  died  in 
1852,  aged  sixteen  years;  Eliza,  wife  of 
William  Eberly,  of  Balbec;  Emily  died  De- 
cember 18,  1862,  aged  twenty  years;  John, 
of  Nemaha  County,  Kansas;  William; 
Amanda,  wife  of  Lewis  Meredeth,  of  Nemaha 
County,  Kansas;  Leander  died  in  March, 
1872,  aged  t’wenty-one  years,  and  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Griest  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  by  birthright,  their 
ancestors  having  been  Friends  for  several 
generations.  William  Griest  was  four  3'ears 
old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Jay  County, 
and  here  he  was  reared  and  educated,  spend- 
ing his  youth  on  his  father’s  farm.  In  1866 
he  began  teaching,  which  he  continued  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  for  twenty  years.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  magisti’ate,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1882,  serving  until  1886,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  treasurer  of  Jay  County.  He 
is  one  of  the  prominent  young  men  of  Jay 
County,  where  he  has  passed  his  life  and  has 
been  an  active  worker  in  political  and  social 
circles.  lie  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was 
married  September  3,  1874,  to  Frances 
Brown,  a native  of  Brookville,  Indiana. 

— 

J.  CRAIG,  county  commissioner  of 
Jay  County,  one  of  the  leading  bnsi- 
ness  men  of  Bryant,  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  born  in  Mercer  County,  October  1, 
1852,  a son  of  II.  J.  and  Alpha  (Baker) 
Craig,  natives  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  the 
father  of  Scotch  and  AVelsh  ancestry.  The 
Craig  family  came  to  Ohio  in  1839  and  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Mercer  County. 
L.  J.  Craig  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Mercer 
Count}’,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  that  county.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  he  commenced  to  work  for  the 
Royer  AVheel  Company,  where  he  was  etn- 
ployed  for  four  years.  AVhen  twenty-one 
years  old  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  firm 
of  S.  H.  Adams  & Company,  as  a common 
laborer,  but  by  strict  attention  to  bis  business, 
and  always  having  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany at  heart,  he  was  rapidly  promoted  until 
he  held’a  responsible  position,  which  he  filled 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  company.  After  being  in  their 
employ  but  a short  time  he  located  at  Bryant, 
to  take  charge  of  their  extensive  business  at 
that  point.  He  is  now  extensively  engaged 
in  dealing  in  hardwood  lumber  and  tigs,  and 
is  also  contractor  for  gas  and  oil  wells.  He 


is  still  making  his  home  in  Bryant,  where  he 
has  a good  lioiise  and  valuable  farm  property. 
Mr.  Craig  was  married  July  4,  1878,  to  Miss 
L.  J.  Elberson,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  a daiighter  of  S.  C. 
Elberson.  Four  children  have  been  born  to 
this  union — Frank,  Ada,  Grover  C.  and  an 
infant  son.  In  politics  Mr.  Craig  casts  his 
suffrage  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  county  commis- 
sioner in  January,  1883,  and  in  November, 
1884,  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
to  the  same  office,  for  a term  of  three  years, 
and  is  serving  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
county.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
improvement  of  the  county,  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  having  built  some  of  the  best 
pikes  in  Jay  County,  to  be  found  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  belonging  to  Lodge  No.  88,  of 
Portland. 


ISjEV.  ELISHA  E.  BARRETT  was  born  in 
Southampton  County,  Virginia,  near  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  November  21, 1799. 
December  1,  1822,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Barden,  of  Hartford  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  removed  to  Hartford  County 
immediately  after  his  marriage.  From  there 
he  removed  in  1827  to  Salem,  Ohio,  and  from 
there,  in  1837,  to  Indiana,  locating  near 
AYinchester,  and  in  1860  removed  to  Illinois, 
locating  upon  a farm  three-quarters  of  a mile 
west  of  Butler,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Barrett  made  a public  profession 
of  religion  in  Gates  County,  Virginia,  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  South- 
ampton County,  Virginia,  in  1818,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  Ohio, 
about  seven  years  afterward,  received  ordina- 
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tion.  He  preached  four  years  in  George- 
town, Ohio,  building  up  there  a strong 
church.  He  preached  also  in  Williamsport, 
Ohio,  in  Portland,  Jay  County,  in  Fairview, 
liandolph  County,  and  in  various  places  in 
Indiana.  In  Portland  he  organized  a churcli 
with  about  seventy  members.  He  frequently 
preached  in  Butler  and  vicinity  after  his  re- 
moval to  Illinois,  but  was  not  regularly  en- 
gaged in  ministerial  work.  As  he  traveled 
in  his  ministerial  vv'ork  in  Indiana  on  horse- 
back, when  the  country  was  thinly  settled, 
he  sometimes  carried  corn  in  his  saddle  bags 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  finding 
feed  for  his  horse.  In  Williamsport,  Ohio, 
he  spent  several  years  in  cabinet  work.  In 
1864  Mr.  Barrett  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  of  Illinois  for  two  years,  to  repre- 
sent the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Chris- 
tian. Of  eleven  children  not  one  survives — 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Barrett,  wife  of  Elisha  E. 
Barrett,  died  June  8,  1880,  aged  seventy-six 
years  and  nine  months.  Rev.  Elisha  E.  Bar- 
rett died  March  9,  1886,  aged  eighty-six 
years,  three  months  and  eighteen  days.  His 
life  illustrated  the  principles  of  the  religion 
which  he  professed.  He  himself  selected  as 
the  text  for  his  funeral  discourse  the  trium- 
phant words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  “ I have 
fought  a good  fight,  I have  finished  my 
course,  I have  kept  the  faith,”  etc. 



^ifOIIH  MOWREY,  of  the  firm  of  Martin 
^|[|  & Mowrey,  manufacturers  of  bending 
timber  and  general  hard-wood  lumber, 
was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
September  17, 1851.  When  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  came  to  Clarke  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  fifteen 
years,  and  in  1882,  came  to  New  Corydon, 
this  county.  His  parents  were  George  and 


Susanna  (Leedy)  Mowrey,  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  father  was  born  in  1818,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  living  in  Franklin 
County,  that  State;  he  is  a farmer  by  occupa- 
tion. The  mother  was  born  in  1820,  and 
died  in  the  winter  of  1887.  Our  subject 
was  married  April  14,  1874,  to  Miss  Delana 
Howser,  who  was  born  in  Jay  County, 
daughter  of  George  Howser;  her  parents  are 
deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowrey  have  two 
children — Jennie  R.  and  Ada  B.  The  mill 
of  which  Mr.  Mowrey  is  part  proprietor,  was 
bought  at  Salem,  Ohio,  by  a man  named  John 
Carter,  who  removed  it  to  Camden,  Indiana, 
and  operated  it  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  It 
was  then  purchased  by  David  F.  Hoover  and 
Albert  Grisell,  who  moved  it  to  New  Cory- 
don in  September,  1885,  and  operated  it  un- 
til purchased  by  Martin  & Mowrey,  in 
December  1,  1886. 


8LEXANDER  RiVYN,  farmer,  section  5, 
Bear  Creek  Township,  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  Jay  County  since  1852.  He 
was  born  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1842,  son  of  William  Rayn.  He 
came  to  this  county  with  his  parents  when 
ten  years  old,  the  family  locating  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides.  His  youth  was  passed 
in  assisting  at  farm  work  and  in  attending 
the  common  schools.  His  education  was 
completed  at  Liber  College.  When  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  engaged  in  teaching 
school  and  taught  several  years,  being  very 
successful.  During  the  w-ar  of  the  Rebellion, 
he  enlisted.  May  2, 1864,  in  Company  E,  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry, 
serving  until  November  of  that  year,  and  was 
honorably  discharged.  He  was  married  Au- 
gust 18,  1867,  to  Miss  Caroline  Mendenhall, 
of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  and  to  this  union 
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were  born  live  cliildren,  three  of  wiiom  are 
living — Otis,  Myrtle  and  Clarence.  Mrs. 
Eayn  died  May  30,  1878,  and  October  14, 
1883,  Mr.  Rayn  was  married  to  Alice  Huey, 
of  Bear  Creek  Township,  daughter  of  Peter 
Huey.  Mr.  Kayn  owns  191  acres  of  well 
improved  land,  a comfortable  house,  and  one 
of  the  best  barns  in  Jay  County,  which  was 
built  in  1880,  size  46  x 82,  basement  story 
nine  feet  and  upper  story  eighteen  feet.  In 
])olitics  Mr.  llayn  was  reared  a Republican, 
but  is  now  a Democrat.  Both  himself  and 
wife  are  highly  respected  members  of  society. 

M ’OHN  V.  ARMSTRONG,  farmer,  section 
'Nf  15,  Madison  Township,  was  born  in 
Franklin  Township,  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  August  16,  1817.  He  remained  in  his 
native  county  until  1853,  then  removed  to 
Franklin  County,  same  State.  In  1865  he 
came  to  this  county,  settling  on  his  present 
farm,  which  had  been  partially  improved. 
There  was  an  old  log  cabin  on  the  place,  and 
fourteen  acres  had  been  cleared.  He  lived  in 
this  cabin  until  1874,  when  he  built  his  pres- 
ent commodioiis  frame  house.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  8,  1840,  to  Miss  Leanna  Trout, 
who  was  born  March  25,  1820,  in  the  same 
township  as  her  hnsband.  She  was  reared  in 
Madison  Township,  same  county,  and  lived 
there  until  her  marriage.  Her  father,  Henry 
B.  Trout,  was  born  in  Shenandoah  County, 
Virginia,  January  11,  1791,  where  he  passed 
his  younger  days,  and  where  he  was  married  in 
April,  1815,  to  Phoebe  Quick.  He  served 
two  months  in  the  war  of  1812.  One  year 
after  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  locating  in  Franklin  Town- 
ship, in  the  wilderness,  but  needing  more 
land  he  moved  to  Madison  Township  and 
made  a farm,  where  he  died  August  17, 


1867.  He  was  a blacksmith  by  trade  and  fol- 
lowed it  until  he  removed  to  Ohio ; after  that 
he  followed  farming  until  his  death.  The 
mother  was  also  born  in  Shenandoah  County, 
December  13,  1798,  and  died  October  30, 
1877.  Both  were  members  of  the  Protestant 
Methodist  church.  They  were  the  parents 
of  twelve  children— Andrew  J.,  George  W., 
Leanna,  Emeline,  Margaret,  Naomi,  Derihis, 
Hannibal,  Ruth,  John,  Phoebe  A.,  and  Lo- 
rinda.  All  grew  to  maturity  and  were  heads 
of  families  before  the  first  one  died.  Andrew, 
George  and  Emeline  are  deceased.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a son 
of  George  and  Alice  (Vance)  Armstrong. 
The  father  was  born  in  Redstone,  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  January  12, 1791,  and 
when  nineteen  years  of  age,  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
Big  Bowling  Green  River,  where  they  lived 
five  years.  They  then  moved  to  Franklin 
Township,  same  county,  where  his  father, 
George  Armstrong,  died  April  7,  1840,  aged 
seventy-nine  years.  He  was  born  in  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland.  His  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Graham)  Armstrong,  was  born  in  Botetourt 
County,  Virginia,  and  died  in  1850,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine  years.  George  lived  with 
his  mother  until  her  decease.  He  was  mar- 
ried August  16,  1816,  and  removed  to  Frank- 
lin County  in  1854,  where  he  died  February 
18,  1863.  He  served  three  months  in  the 
war  of  1812.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
was  born  in  Shenandoah  County,  Virginia, 
in  April,  1795,  where  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood. She  then  went  to  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  where  she  was  married,  and  where  she 
died  in  January,  1878.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  ten  children — John  V.,  George, 
Eliza,  Samuel,  Mary,  Abraham,  Job,  Charles 
H.,  Joshna  and  Lucinda.  George,  Job  and 
Mary  are  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  V. 
Armstrong  have  had  seven  children,  four  of 
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whom  are  living — Virginia,  born  February 
8,  1841,  married  Frederick  V.  Trafzer;  John 
C.,  born  July  17,  1843,  married  Celian  Ort- 
inan,  and  after  her  death  Aseneth  Money; 
Olive  M.,  born  February  6,  1846,  married 
Hugh  W.  McLaughlin;  Alice  P.,  born  Au- 
gust 9,  1848,  died  August  12,  1850;  Henry 
T.,  born  January  12,  1852,  died  November 
21,  1874;  George  AV.,  born  September  9, 
1853,.  died  September  7,  1873;  Orlena  Isa- 
bella, born  August  12,  1859,  married  Milton 
Gillruth  Lotz.  Mr.  Armstrong’s  grandfather, 
John  A’ance,  was  born  in  Shenandoah  County, 
Virginia,  where  he  was  reared  and  married. 
After  his  marriage  he  lived  there  several 
years,  then  removed  to  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  in  1837,  aged  sixty  years.  His 
grandmother,  Mary  (English)  Vance,  was  also 
born  in  Shenandoah  County,  and  died  in 
1825,  upon  the  same  farm  where  her  hushand 
died.  Both  are  buried  at  Newark,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Armstrong’s  paternal  grandparents, 
Volantine  and  Margaret  (Painter)  Trout, 
were  born  in  Germany,  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, and  located  in  Shenandoah  County,  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  grandmother  died.  Her 
maternal  grandfather,  Tunis  Quick,  was  born 
in  England  and  came  to  America  when  a 
young  man,  settling  in  Botetourt  County, 
Virginia,  married,  and  died  in  Shenandoah 
County.  Her  grandmother,  Euth  (Garl) 
Quick,  was  born  in  Holland,  came  to  America 
with  her  parents  who  settled  in  Botetourt 
County,  Virginia.  Both  died  of  “ Cold 
Plague  ” within  eight  hours  after  being  taken 
sick,  and  were  buried  in  one  grave. 

^I^EAVIS  GKISELL,  a retired  farmer  of 
1 Penn  Township,  was  born  in  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  May  27,  1835,  the  youngest  of 
twelve  children  of  Samuel  and  Ann  (Whit- 


acre)  Grisell.  He  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  his  native  township,  and  attended  the 
early  subscription  schools,  where  he  accpiired 
a fair  education,  which  has  been  augmented 
by  reading  and  intercoiirse  with  the  business 
world.  He  assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of 
the  farm  and  mills  until  manhood,  and  then 
took  charge  of  the  homestead,  his  parents  be- 
ing with  him  until  their  death.  He  has 
never  married,  but  since  his  mother’s  death 
has  lived  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  AValling.  He 
owns  a good  farm  of  290  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  also  village  property  in  Pennville. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  a respected  citizen  of  Penn  Township. 


fOHN  C.  BAILEY,  of  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ship, has  been  identified  with  Jay  County 
since  1850.  He  was  born  in  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  September  11,  1820, 
son  of  Charles  and  Jane  (Davis)  Bailey,  who 
were  natives  of  the  same  State.  They  were 
married  in  that  county  and  reared  seven 
children,  John  C.  being  the  fifth  child. 
AVhen  he  was  eleven  years  old  his  mother 
died,  and  two  years  later,  his  father  removed 
to  Ohio  and  located  in  Belmont  Countv, 
where  our  subject  was  reared  to  manhood. 
Llis  youth  was  spent  at  farm  work,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  learned  the  tailor’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  several  years.  In  1842 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Orpha  Stowe,  a native 
of  Connecticut,  and  a daughter  of  B.  S.  and 
Orpha  (Holcomb)  Stowe,  and  located  in 
Monroe  County,  living  there  about  eight 
years,  thence  to  this  county,  locating  on 
his  present  farm,  which  was  then  in  its 
primitive  condition.  His  first  house  was  a 
log  cabin.  He  afterward  built  a plank  house, 
which  is  still  standing.  His  jn'csent  residence, 
a cominodious  frame,  was  built  in  1875,  and 
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lie  also  has  other  good  farm  buildings.  He 


has  given  considerable  attention  to  stock- 
raising.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  have  liad 
tweK^e  children,  live  of  whom  are  living — 
Theodore,  Madison,  John  F.,  Laura  Y.  and 
Sheridan.  Theodore  enlisted  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  in  the  Eleventh  Indiana  Cavalry, 
and  served  with  it  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  politics  Mr.  Bailey  is  a Republican,  and 
has  served  as  township  clerk  one  term,  four 
years  as  county  surveyor,  and  as  township 
trustee  twelve  years.  He  has  always  been  an 
uncompromising  temperance  man,  and  is  a 
consistent  member  of  the  AVesleyan  Method- 
ist church.  Mrs.  Bailey’s  parents  located 
in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  in  1825,  and  in 
1850  removed  to  Monroe  County,  thence  to 
Jay  County,  where  they  lived  until  their 
decease.  The  father  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years,  and  the  mother  at  eighty- 
five  years. 


l^ENRY  V.  WALLING,  deceased,  was 
born  at  Burrillville,  Rhode  Island, 
^ May  13,  1842,  a son  of  Reuben  AValling, 
a native  of  the  same  place  as  our  subject,  and 
died  May  12,  1882,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Clark 
Availing,  grandfather  of  Henry  Y.  Walling, 
was  born  at  Burrillville,  Rhode  Island, 
April,  1788,  and  died  in  1881.  He  married 
Selanah  Angell.  They  had  seven  children, 
namely — Mary,  Reuben,  Dexter,  Amy  Ann, 
Syrena,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  (twins).  Reu- 
ben married  Polly  Taft,  who  died  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  five  years  old.  He 
afterward  married  Amanda  Staples.  He  was 
born  July  22,  1821.  Died  May  12,  1882. 
Henry  Y.  Walling  was  with  Sherman’s  army 
during  his  memorable  march  to  the  sea. 
Henry  Y.  Walling  was  reared  to  the  avoca- 
tion of  a farmer,  his  youth  being  spent  in 


assisting  his  father  with  the  work  of  his  farm. 
In  the  fall  of  1861  he  came  to  Indiana,  and 
in  J uly,  1862,  he  went  in  defense  of  his 
country,  enlisting  in  Company  F,  Seventy- 
fifth  Indiana  Infantry.  AVhile  serving  in 
Slierman’s  army  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  he 
was  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a shell, 
which  was  probably  the  caiise  of  his  death. 
He  remained  in  the  service  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  honorably  disebarged. 
He  then  returned  to  Jay  County,  and  engaged 
in  farming.  He  was  married  September  28, 
1865,  to  Miss  Lydia  Grisell,who  was  born  in 
Columbiana  Covinty,  Ohio,  February  2, 1827, 
coming  to  Jay  County  when  seven  years  old. 
To  them  were  born  two  children— Lewis  G., 
January  24,  1867,  and  Jenny  May,  May  30, 
1872.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Availing  settled  on  the  old  homestead  in  Jay 
County,  where  they  resided  until  March, 
1875,  when  he  purchased  twenty  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  village  of  Pennville,  beside  which  he 
owned  200  acres  of  land  in  Jackson  Township. 
He  died  September  13,  1875,  leaving  his 
family  and  a large  circle  of  friends  to  mourn 
his  loss.  His  widow  still  resides  on  the 
property  near  Pennville,  and  in  1884  erected 
a fine,  substantial  residence.  She  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  politics 
Mr.  Availing  was  formerly  a Democrat,  but 
after  enlisting  in  the  late  war  he  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party. 


^rOHN  STULTS  is  one  of  the  oldest  pio- 
neers  of  Jay  County,  having  been  a resi- 
dent  of  the  county  for  a period  of  fifty 
years.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  near  New  York  City,  July  18,  1810, 
a son  of  Peter  Stults.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject was  born  in  New  York,  his  father,  Peter 
Stults,  being  a native  of  Germany.  Peter 
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Stiilts,  Jr.,  was  married  in  New  Jersey,  and 
when  our  subject  was  six  or  eight  years  old 
he  came  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  tlie 
family  resided  some  five  or  six  years.  From 
there  they  removed  to  Franklin  County,  Ohio, 
settling  ten  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and 
some  two  or  three  years  later  removed  to 
Sandusky  County,  Ohio.  John  Stults  was 
reared  to  the  avocation  of  a farmer  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared. 
He  was  married  March  25,  1832,  to  Miss 
Susannah  Overmier,  a native  of  Perry  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  horn  June  15,  1810,  a daughter  of 
George  and  Eve  Overmier.  Mr.  Stults  re- 
mained in  Sandusky  County  until  1837,  when 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  In- 
diana, his  father,  his  brother  Joseph,  and  a 
brother-in-law,  William  Chenneth,  coming  to 
the  county  at  the  same  time.  Our  subject 
then  located  on  the  land  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home,  at  that  time  in  a state  of  na- 
ture, entirely  unimproved.  He  first  built  a 
log  cabin,  18  x 18  feet,  with  clapboard  roof 
and  puncheon  floor,  and  here  he  and  his  fam- 
ily passed  through  many  of  the  trials  and 
hardships  incident  to  frontier  life,  but  are 
now  reaping  the  reward  of  their  years  of  toil, 
the  old  couple  being  surroiinded  with  all  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life,  and  enjoying  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 
Both  are  worthy  and  consistent  members  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church.  Politically 
he  is  a Eepublican.  Of  the  eight  children 
horn  to  them  five  are  still  living — Elizabeth, 
George,  Peter,  Sarah  and  John.  Joseph, 
Jemima  and  Susannah  are  the  names  of  the 
children  who  are  deceased. 


R.  EUGENE  F.  McLAUGHLIN,  of 
I Fort  Recovery,  Ohio,  was  born  Septem- 
ber 24,  1860,  in  Noble  Township,  Jay 

County,  Indiana,  where  he  was  reared  to 
32 


manhood.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  com- 
menced teaching  school,  which  vocation  he 
followed  three  years,  teaching  during  winter 
and  attending  Normal  school  at  Portland 
during  the  summer.  lie  completed  his  literary 
course  at  the  State  Normal  at  Valparaiso  in 
the  autumn  of  1882,  and  the  following  spring 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  J.  W. 
Blizzard  at  Fort  .Recovery,  Ohio,  remaining 
with  him  until  September  1,  1883,  when  he 
entered  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
New  York  City,  from  which  he  graduated 
March  9,  1885.  Returning  home  he  formed 
a partnership  with  Dr.  J.  V.  Richardson,  of 
Fort  Recovery,  Ohio,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  eml)arked  in  the  practice  alone, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  practicing  his  pro- 
fession at  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio.  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin was  married  April  29,  1887,  to 
Miss  Louella  Van  Kirk,  of  Fort  Recovery, 
who  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1866. 


I^^UTPHEN  STRALY,of  the  firm  of  Straly 
Brothers,  was  born  in  Trumbull  County^ 
Ohio,  March  13,  1847,  a son  of  George 
Straly.  The  Straly  family  came  to  Jay 
County  in  1854,  locating  in  Wayne  Township. 
Sutphen  was  reared  a farmer  and  educated 
in  the  district  schools  of  Jay  County.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  commenced  to 
work  at  blacksmithing,  and  followed  that  trade 
at  Antyville  eight  years.  He  then  engaged 
in  a saw-mill  in  company  with  J.  N.  Milligan. 
That  partnership  existed  three  years,  when  Mr. 
Milligan  sold  his  interest  to  Samuel  Straly, 
and  the  partnership  of  Straly  Brothers  existed 
ten  years.  The  mill  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  on  section  31,  at  old  Antyville,  four 
miles  north  of  Portland,  in  1884,  and  is  one 
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of  the  leading  saw-mills  in  Jay  County.  The 
engine  is  thirty-five  horse-power,  with  a ca- 
pacity of  5,000  feet  per  day  and  500,000  feet 
per  annum.  Sutphen  bought  out  his  brother 
Samuel’s  interest  in  the  mill  August  20,  1887. 
lie  deals  extensively  in  hard-wood  lumber. 
The  firm  owns  116  acres  of  good  farming  land, 
where  they  reside,  and  forty  acres  in  AYayne 
Township.  It  is  one  of  best  improved  farms 
in  the  township.  Each  has  a good  modern 
residence,  a large  barn,  40  x 67  feet,  and 
other  good  farm  buildings.  Mr.  Straly  was 
married  May  7,  1870,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Weaver,  daughter  of  John  J.  AYeavcr,  a for- 
mer resident  of  Bear  Creek  Township.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Straly  have  four  children — Theron 
G.,  John  E.,  Jesse  L.  and  Chauncey  A.  Mr. 
Straly  commenced  in  life  withoiit  means,  but 
his  industry  and  business  faculty  have  en- 
abled him  to  acquire  a good  property. 


j|lLLIAM  MANNING,  an  active 

f,||  and  enterprising  citizen  of  Richland 
^ Township,  is  a native  of  Maryland, 
born  in  Carroll  County,  twenty-one  miles 
from  Baltimore,  April  21, 1828.  His  parents, 
John  and  Harriet  (AYorrell)  Manning,  were 
born,  reared  and  married  in  the  same  State, 
and  both  parents  died  within  eleven  days  of 
each  other,  leaving  our  subject  an  orphan  be- 
fore six  years  of  age.  In  1835  he  was  taken 
by  his  sister  and  their  uncle,  to  Clarke  County, 
Ohio,  and  in  the  fall  of  1839  he  came  to  Dela- 
ware County,  Indiana.  He  lived  at  the  home 
of  his  sister  in  Delaware  County  until  he 
reached  maturity,  when  he  returned  to  Mary- 
land, and  for  six  years  was  engaged  in  gar- 
dening in  Anne  Arundel  County.  Having 
thus  obtained  a start  in  life  he  returned  to 


Albany,  Delaware  County,  Indiana,  where  he 
followed  mercantile  pursuits  from  1855  until 
1862,  being  associated  in  business  with  As- 
bury  Alligree,  and  there  he  was  also  s^ery 
successful.  He  was  married  May  16,  1858, 
to  Mrs.  Letitia  Wilson,  a native  of  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  (Northcutt)  Buckles,  also  natives  of 
Ohio,  the  father  born  in  Warren  County,  and 
the  mother  in  Miami  County.  Her  parents 
removed  to  Delaware  County,  Indiana,  in 
1841,  where  the  father  still  resides,  aged 
seventy-three  years.  Her  mother  died  in 
Delaware  County,  March  6,  1887.  Mrs. 
Manning  was  first  married  to  James  Wilson, 
who  died  June  24,  1853.  One  son,  James 
AY.  Wilson,  was  born  to  this  union,  he  being 
deceased.  Of  the  nine  children  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Manning  only  four  are  living — Lo- 
rena  Dell,  wife  of  H.  Ward  Buckles,  living 
at  Garnet,  Anderson  County,  Kansas:  Oscar 
Monroe,  lives  in  Dunkirk,  Indiana;  John  C., 
living  at  Garnet,  Kansas,  and  Montareau. 
The  names  of  those  deceased  are— Rowena 
Belle,  Florence  Emily,  Orran  Thomas,  Mag- 
gie Glenola  and  Harold  B.  After  dissolving 
partnership  with  Mr.  Alligree,  Mr.  Manning 
removed  to  a farm  in  Niles  Township,  Dela- 
ware County,  which  he  had  previously  bought, 
on  which  he  remained  until  January  1,  1868. 
He  then  came  to  Dunkirk,  Jay  County,  and 
for  several  years  was  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business.  He  is  at  present  devoting  his 
attention  to  his  farm  in  Niles  Township, 
Delaware  County,  which  contains  about  100 
acres  of  valuable  land,  all  but  about  thirty 
acres  being  well  improved  and  under  fine  cul- 
tivation. Beside  his  farm  he  is  the  owner  of 
two  large  brick  buildings  in  Dunkirk,  and 
also  has  a large  interest  in  the  brick  block 
occupied  by  Sutton,  Manning  & Co.  Mr. 
Manning  is  a member  of  the  Dunkirk 
Natural  Gas  Company,  of  which  he  is  vice- 
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president.  In  politics  he  has  always  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party,  but  is  now  a 
strong  Prohibitionist. 


j^AVID  HARRIS,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  pioneers  of  Jay  County,  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Oarrolton,  Car- 
roll  County,  July  4,  1818,  the  second  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Asenath  (Whitaker)  Harris, 
the  former  a native  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  latter  a native  of  Ohio.  The  father  of 
our  subject  was  a son  of  Thomas  Harris,  who 
was  also  a native  of  North  Carolina,  settling 
with  his  family  in  Ohio  when  his  son,  Ben- 
jamin, was  a young  man.  David  Harris,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  grew  to  manhood  in 
his  native  State,  remaining  with  his  parents 
on  the  home  farm  until  he  reached  his  major- 
ity. He  was  married  June  24, 1838,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Caldwell,  a daughter  of  William  and 
Jane  (Barkley)  Caldwell.  Her  father  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  and  died  in  that  State 
when  Mrs.  Harris  was  about  six  years  old. 
Her  mother  was  a daughter  of  Hugh  Barkley, 
and  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Harris 
was  reared  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  her 
mother  settling  there  with  her  family  when 
she  was  twelve  years  of  age.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harris  were  born  two  children,  of  whom 
only  one  is  living,  a son  named  John.  Their 
only  daughter,  Mary  J.,  married  Hiram 
Tewksbury,  of  Wells  County,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 10,  1875.  In  December,  1838,  Mr. 
Harris  immigrated  to  Indiana,  and  entered 
forty  acres  of  wild  land  on  section  4,  Penn 
Township,  Jay  County,  and  after  clearing  a 
space  he  erected  his  log  cabin,  where  he  and 
his  wife  began  hoiisekeeping,  passing  through 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life.  There  were  but  few  settlers  in  the  town- 
ship at  that  date,  and  the  surrounding  coi;ntry 


was  in  a state  of  nature.  Their  milling  was 
done  at  Richmond,  and  wild  game  was  their 
meat.  Mr.  Harris  cleared  and  improved  his 
land,  and  by  hard  work  and  close  attention  to 
his  pursuits  he  has  accumulated  a fine  prop- 
erty, being  now  the  owner  of  a well  improved 
and  well  cultivated  farm  of  200  acres.  His 
land  is  well  drained,  and  the  by-paths  through 
the  w’oods  have  given  way  to  turnpikes.  Mr. 
Harris  is  a self-made  man,  having  begun  life 
without  capital,  and  is  now  classed  among  the 
successful  men  of  his  township,  and  by  his 
fair  and  honorable  dealings  he  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 
In  his  political  views  he  affiliates  with  the 
Democratic  party.  John  Harris,  the  only 
son  of  David  Harris,  was  born  in  Penn  Town- 
ship, Jay  County,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
January  14,  1841.  lie  was  reared  to  the 
avocation  of  a farmer,  his  youth  being  spent 
in  assisting  his  father  to  clear  and  improve  their 
frontier  farm,  and  in  attending  the  subscrip- 
tion schools  of  his  neighborhood.  He  made 
his  home  with  his  parents  until  his  marriage, 
October  26, 1865,  to  Miss  Isabel  Maria  Kim- 
ball, a native  of  Ohio,  a daugther  of  Uzal  and 
Rachel  (McDonnell)  Kimball,  who  came  from 
Perry  County,  Ohio,  to  Wells  County,  Indi- 
ana, when  their  daiighter  w'as  a child.  After 
his  marriage  John  Hands  located  on  the  farm 
where  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising.  To  his  original  tract 
of  fifty  acres  he  has  added  thirty  acres,  his 
home  farm  now  containing  eighty  acres  of 
choice  land,  well  improved  and  iinder  a high 
state  of  cultivation,  besides  wdiicli  he  owns  a 
tract  of  fifty  acres  in  Wells  County.  Mr. 
Harris  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  citizens 
of  Jay  County,  and  takes  an  active  interest 
in  any  undertaking  yvhich  has  for  its  object 
the  good  of  the  public,  or  the  advancement  of 
his  township  or  county.  He  started  a peti- 
tion to  have  a private  gravel  road  built,  and 
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by  hard  work  lie  managed  to  get  enougli 
money  to  build  a road  running  north  a mile 
and  a half,  giving  him  a good  pike,  and  im- 
proving his  and  his  father’s  farm.  In  politics, 
like  his  father,  he  is  a Democrat.  His  wife 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Five  children  have  been  born  to 
them,  of  whom  four  are  living — Sarepta 
Emeline,  born  September  4,  1866;  Elwood, 
January  28,  1869;  George  AV.,  January  16, 
1875,  and  AVilliam  E.,  December  29,  1884. 
One  child  died  in  infancy. 

— — 

fACOH  CLINGEIl,  a pioneer  of  Bear 
Creek  Township,  was  born  near  Lancas- 
ter, Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  September 
9,  1809.  His  father,  Frederick  Clinger,  was 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  married  in 
that  State  to  Miss  Mary  Bookher,  also  a na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  them  were  born 
fourteen  children,  only  six  of  wliom  lived  to 
be  grown — John,  Samuel,  Jacob,  Benjamin, 
Daniel  and  Mary.  A few  years  after  their 
marriage  they  removed  to  Hocking  County, 
Ohio,  and  later,  to  Fairfield  County.  Jacob 
was  feared  a farmer,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  he  went  to  learn  the  saddler’s  trade, 
serving  the  usual  apprenticeship,  at  Lancas- 
ter; later,  he  worked  at  his  trade  at  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  then  removed  to  Pickington,  same 
county,  and  worked  three  or  four  years.  He 
was  married  October  13,  1833,  to  Miss  Be- 
becca  McCollum,  of  Fairfield  County,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Haney  McCollum,  and  in 
1838  they  removed  to  this  county,  locating  in 
the  woods  upon  his  present  farm.  Here  he 
lived  for  forty-nine  years.  He  built  a log 
cabin  18  x 20  feet,  puncheon  floor,  clapboard 
roof,  and  mud-and-stick  chimney.  In  1862 
he  built  his  present  house.  His  farm  has 
been  well  improved,  and  his  buildings  are 


good  and  comfortable.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinger 
had  eight  children,  three  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity,  and  two  are  now  living — Samantha 
Jane  and  Mary  Ann.  Theophilus  A'Vilson  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  Mrs.  Cling- 
er died  May  2,  1869,  and  May  15,  1870,  Mr. 
Clinger  was  married  to  Mrs.  Melinda Portins, 
nee  Shoemaker,  who  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  March  25,  1833,  daughter  of 
Daniel  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Baker)  Shoemaker. 
Mrs.  Clinger  had  six  children  by  her  first 
marriage,  two  of  whom  are  now  living — 
Bachel  Elleii  and  George  Allen.  Sarah  E., 
Daniel  U.,  Emma  C.  and  Minnie  L.  are  de- 
ceased. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinger  have  one  child 
— Schnyler  Colfax.  In  politics  Mr.  Clinger 
is  a Bepubliean,  and  has  served  as  township 
trustee.  He  is  a worthy  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  has  served 
as  steward  and  class-leader.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  citizens  of  Bear  Creek  Township. 


jETEB  ST  LILTS,  son  of  John  and  Su- 
sannah  Stults,  is  a native  of  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  born  January  24,  1842.  He 
was  reared  on  the  old  homestead  in  Jackson 
Township,  his  youth  being  spent  in  assisting 
with  the  work  of  the  farm.  His  education 
was  received  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  and  at  Liber  College.  He  was 
married  September  3,  1862,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Ann  AVilson,  a native  of  Henry  County,  Indi- 
ana, born  May  16,  1842,  a daughter  of  John 
H.  and  Sarah  (Stevenson)  AV"ilson.  Her  father 
was  a native  of  Scotland,  born  in  the  vicinity 
of  Glasgow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stults  are  the  par- 
ents of  five  children — Aurie,  Leora  Priest, 
Agnes  Lilian,  Clarence  AA^.,  AA^illiam  Oren 
and  Charles  Al[)honso.  Mr.  Stults  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Bebellion,  enlisting 
in  defense  of  the  old  flag.  May  9,  1864,  and 


was  assigned  to  Company  C,  Thirty-ninth 
Indiana  Infantry.  His  regiment  was  after- 
ward mounted  and  called  the  Eighth  Indiana 
Cavalry.  lie  was  with  Sherman  on  his  march 
to  the  sea.  July  20,  1865,  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge,  when  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Jay  County.  In  1874  he  settled  in 
Liber,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufac- 


years. 


after 


ture  of  tile  aboiit  tive  or  six 
which  he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Jackson 
Township,  and  has  since  dev'oted  his  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  Politically  Mr. 
Stnlts  affiliates  with  the  Republican  ])arty. 
He  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education.  All  his  children  have  received 
good  educational  advantages,  and  two  of  them 
are  fitted  for  teachers.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stnlts  are  members  of  the  Wesleyan  church, 
in  which  he  has  served  as  trustee  and  class- 
leader. 


8ICHARD  M.  STEPHENSON  was  born 
in  Cabell  County,  West  Virginia,  June 
8,  1812,  and  died  at  his  home  on  section 
10,  Wayne  Township,  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
September  2, 1885.  He  was  of  Irish  descent, 
his  grandfather,  John  Stephenson,  having 
immigrated  from  Ireland  and  settled  in 
South  Carolina  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country.  Richard  M.  Stephenson  was  but 
three  years  old  when  he  was  taken  to  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood, 
and  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Dempsey,  who 
was  boi-n  in  Pennsylvania,  November  8, 1813. 
To  this  union  were  born  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter,  of  whom  two  sous  are  deceased. 
James  M.,  the  eldest  son,  was  married  in 
Ohio,  before  the  family  came  to  Indiana,  he 
coming  at  the  same  time,  and  settling  on 
section  6,  Wayne  Township.  He  died  in 
1872,  leaving  two  sons  and  a daughter.  The 


aged 


in  Ohio, 

years;  John  A.,  was  born  in  Ohio 
; Ira,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
June  29,  1843,  and  married  Miss 

of  Kosciusko 


second  son,  William  J.,  died 
nineteen 
in  1841 
Ohio, 

Orodine  Gillespie,  a native 
County,  Indiana;  Richard  D.,  was  born  in 
Ohio,  October  14,  1845,  married  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Huey,  a daughter  of  Robert  Huey,  one  of 
the  well  know  pioneers  on  Wayne  Township; 
Jeremiah,  born  February  10,  1848,  married 
Belle  Kinsey,  a daughter  of  Henry  Kinsey; 
Huldah,  the  only  daughter,  was  born  July  17, 
1854;  Thomas  C.,  was  born  December  22, 
1856,  he  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife 
being  Lizzie  A.  Callahan  of  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  who  died  December  2,  1878.  For  his 
second  wife  he  married  Mrs.  Amanda  C. 
(Giff)  Hardy.  Mr.  Stephenson  began  life  in 
Jackson  County  without  means,  but  by  per- 
severing industry  and  strict  economy  he  met 
with  success,  and  before  leaving  that  county 
he  had  improved  three  farms.  In  1862  he 
came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  and 
settled  in  Wayne  Township  oil  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  10,  entering  320  acres  of 
land,  part  of  which  was  on  section  9.  IVitli 
the  exception  of  eighty  acres  on  section  10 
this  land  is  still  in  possession  of  his  family. 
His  object  in  coming  to  Indiana,  was  mainly 
to  secure  homes  for  his  sons,  who  were  then 
verging  into  manhood.  Here  he  made  his 
home  until  his  death,  and  here  his  wife  also 
died,  her  death  taking  place  April  5,  1880. 
Beginning  life  entirely  without  capital  he  by 
his  good  management  and  pei’severing  energy, 
acquired  a competence  and  hewed  out  homes 
from  the  forest  for  himself  and  family. 
Politically  he  was  in  early  life  an  old  line 
Whig,  and  later  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  In  his 
religious  views  he  was  liberal,  and  wdiile  he 
belonged  to  no  church,  he  had  a great  respect 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  true  religious 
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principles.  He  was  a strong  opponent  of  the 
liqrior  traffic,  and  always  practiced  total 
abstinence,  a principle  that  all  his  sons  have 
inherited.  The  six  surviving  members  of 
bis  family  are  residents  ot  Wayne  Township, 
and  all  have  homes  of  their  own,  and  are 
numbered  among  the  highly  respected  mem- 
bers of  Jay  County. 


fOIIN  II.  WILHELM,  an  active  and  pro- 
gressive farmer  of  Wayne  Township,  is  a 
native  of  Maryland,  born  in  Baltimore 
County,  September  16,  1842,  a son  of  David 
and  Margaret  (Hoovei-)  Wilhelm.  John  H. 
was  the  eldest  in  a family  of  twelve  children. 
His  father  being  a farmer  he  was  reared  to 
the  same  avocation,  and  his  education  Avas 
received  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
comity.  At  the  age  of  twenty  yeai’S  he  re- 
moved to  Preble  County,  Obio,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1863,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E, 
Ninth  Indiana  Cavalry.  He  participated  in 
a number  of  engagements,  including  Wilson 
Pike,  where  286  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  were 
captured,  siege  of  Nashville,  Franklin,  Spring 
Hill,  Pulaski,  and  Sugar  Creek.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  returned  to  Preble  County.  Febru- 
ary 22,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Martha 
Baker,  a native  of  Huntington  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  a daughter  of  John  W.  Baker,  a 
prominent  man  in  the  county  of  Huntington. 
To  them  have  been  born  seven  children — 
George  Emery,  Henry  Lawrence,  Estella 
Florence,  David  Wesley,  John  Franklin, 
Charles  Otho  and  Arthur  Edwin.  In  1868 
Mr.  Wilhelm  removed  to  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  and  two  years  later  located  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  where  he  resided  until  1873. 
In  that  year  he  came  to  Jay  County  and  lo- 
cated on  his  present  farm,  where  he  owns  160 


acres  of  as  good  land  as  the  county  affords. 
Since  coming  here  he  has  cleared  and  improved 
115  acres  of  his  land,  which  he  has  underlaid 
Avith  some  300  rods  of  tile.  He  has  a good 
residence,  commodious  barn  and  out-buildings, 
and  has  on  his  land  a good  orchard.  He  is  a 
Avorthy  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
church.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  education  and  religion, 
and  is  a liberal  supporter  of  the  same,  and  is 
much  respected  throughout  the  community 
in  Avhich  he  makes  his  home. 


,,DELMA  LUPTON,one  of  the  wealthiest 
UfM  citizens  of  Jay  County,  is  a ]iative  ot 
Ohio,  born  in  Champaign  County,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1831,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  A. 
and  Abigail  (Green)  Lupton,  the  father  a 
native  of  Highland  County,  Ohio,  and  the 
mother  born  in  New  Jersey.  Joseph  A.  Lup- 
ton was  a son  of  Solomon  Lupton,  a native 
of  Virginia,  and  of  English  ancestry,  who 
Avas  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  and  later  settled  in  Champaign 
County,  of  the  same  State.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  John  Green, 
settled  in  Logan  County  when  his  daughter 
Abigail  was  a child,  and  his  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  being 
Avounded  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  Avhere  he 
died.  The  parents  of  our  subject  were  mar- 
ried in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  and  to  them 
were  born  nine  children,  of  AAffiom  only  four 
are  living  at  the  present  time.  In  1838  the 
parents  immigrated  with  their  children,  then 
five  in  number,  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and 
settled  in  Camden,  where  the  father  engaged 
in  blacksmithing.  He  was  the  first  black- 
smith in  the  county,  and  followed  that  trade 
until  his  death.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
died  in  1849,  and  the  father  was  subsequently 
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iiiaiTied  to  Mrs.  Lou  Barr,  who  died  a few 
years  after  her  marriage,  leaving  one  child. 
Joseph  A.  Lupton  was  a third  time  married, 
to  Mrs.  Phoebe  Higgins,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son.  He  died  December  29,  1870,  aged 
sixty-three  years  and  six  months.  He  was 
at  one  time  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  was  disowned  by  the  society  on 
account  of  his  marriage  to  his  first  wife,  she 
not  being  a member  of  the  Friends.  He  was 
a radical  Abolitionist,  and  never  hesitated  to 
express  his  views  on  that  subject.  Adelina 
Lupton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a lad 
of  seven  years  when  brought  by  his  parents 
to  Jay  County,  and  here  his  youth  was  spent 
in  assisting  his  father  in  the  shop,  and  work- 
ing out  by  the  day  or  month  until  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  then  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  four  years  in  his  father’s  blacksmith 
shop,  and  on  reaching  his  majority  he  pur- 
chased a shop  of  his  own  and  carried  on  his 
trade  extensively  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century.  After  retiring  from  his  trade  he 
began  dealing  in  live-stock,  in  which  he  has 
since  been  extensively  engaged.  He  was 
married  July  5, 1857,  to  Miss  Eliza  Howard, 
a daughter  of  Jackson  Howard,  a native  of 
Virginia,  who  removed  to  Athens  County, 
Ohio,  and  in  1851  to  Blackford  County,  In- 
diana. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lupton  are  the  parents 
of  three  children — Josephine,  wife  of  Nathan 
McCoy;  Lenora,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Horn, 
and  Ambrose  Grant.  From  a financial  stand- 
point probably  no  man  in  Jay  County  has 
been  more  successful  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  He  is  an  active  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  all  public  enterprises  which  were  for  the 
advancement  of  his  township  or  county.  He 
was  vice-president  of  a company  formed  to 
build  a railroad  from  Bluffton  to  Union  City. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  magistrate,  which 
office  he  has  held  continuously  since  that 


time,  and  filled  the  same  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  He 
also  served  as  school  trustee  for  seven  years. 
He  is  at  present  a director  of  the  People’s 
Bank  at  Portland.  Mrs.  Lupton  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

SjERRY  STUART,  one  of  the  well-to-do 
citizens  of  Wayne  Township,  engaged  in 
"v,  farming  on  section  35,  is  a native  of 
Coshocton  County,  Pennsylvania,  born  Sep- 
tember 10,  1832.  His  parents,  John  and 
Margaret  (Carr)  Stuart,  were  also  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  father  being  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, and  the  mother  born  in  Coshocton 
County,  of  Irish  ancestry.  When  our  sub- 
ject was  a small  child  his  parents  removed  to 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  there  he  grew  to 
manhood,  his  youth  being  passed  in  working 
on  his  father’s  farm,  and  attending  the  sub- 
scription schools,  where  he  received  but  lim- 
ited educational  advantages.  In  1849  he 
went  to  Gallatin  County,  Illinois,  remaining 
there  some  four  months,  and  the  same  year 
came  to  Jay  Coiinty,  Indiana.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years  he  began  working  at  the  car- 
penter’s trade,  which  he  followed  several 
years.  He  was  united  in  marriage  Septem- 
ber 27,  1859,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Caster,  a 
! daughter  of  James  Caster,  of  Wayne  Town- 
ship. They  are  the  parents  of  five  children 
— Sarah  Catherine  Journey,  Lotta  Matilda, 
Charles  Alvy,  James  William  and  M.  S.  Mr. 
i Stuart  has  resided  on  his  present  farm  since 
I 1860,  which  he  has  improved  and  put  under 
fine  cultivation.  AVhen  he  located  on  the 
land  but  two  acres  had  been  cleared  and  a log 
stable  erected.  He  has  now  fifty  acres  cleared 
and  underlaid  with  300  rods  of  tile  drain. 
He  has  a comfortable  and  commodious  resi- 
dence, well  furnished,  and  a good  barn 
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34  X 65  feet,  conveniently  arranged  for  stock 
aiid  grain.  In  politics  Mr.  Stuart  affiliates 
with  the  Democratic  party.  lie  is  a member 
of  the  Christian  church.  Mrs.  Stuart  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 


K.  SANDERS,  a prominent  and 


enterprising  citizen  of  Jackson 
I ® Township,  is  a native  of  Indiana, 
horn  in  Delawai-e  County,  April  10,  1842,  a 
son  of  James  and  Phoebe  (Rector)  Sanders. 
They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children.  The 
father  being  a farmei’,  the  sul)ject  of  this 
sketch  was  reared  to  the  same  avocation, 
which  he  has  made  his  life  work.  In  August, 
1862,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  President  Lin- 
coln for  300,000  men,  he  enlisted  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  old  flag,  and  was  assigned  to 
Company  E,  Eighty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry. 
He  was  in  the  battle  at  Munfordville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  taken  prisoner  September 
17,  1862,  and  after  being  held  a prisoner  a 
short  time  was  paroled  and  returned  to  the 
army.  April  30,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to 


the  marine  fleet,  where  he  served  the  remain- 


der of  his  term,  participating  in  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  the  Red  River  expedition  under 
General  Banks,  and  several  smaller  engage- 
ments. He  received  an  honorable  discharge 
February  22,  1865,  when  he  returned  to  his 
home.  January  1,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Perry,  of  Greene  Township,  Jay 
County,  a daughter  of  Nathan  and  Lydia 
(Thomas)  Perry.  They  are  the  parents  of 
five  children — Alonzo,  Ella,  Clara,  James  and 
Lizzie.  Mr.  Sanders  located  in  Bear  Creek 
Township,  Jay  County,  where  he  bought  a 
tract  of  eighty  acres,  and  assisted  in  laying 
out  the  town  of  Bryant.  In  1883  he  removed 
to  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  which  con- 
tains eighty  acres  of  well  cultivated  land. 


His  residence  is  comfortable,  and  his  farm, 
though  new,  is  conveniently  arranged  for  his 
stock  and  grain.  His  property  has  been  ac- 
quired by  persevering  toil  and  good  manage- 
ment, and  by  his  fair  and  honorable  dealings 
he  has  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  who  know  him.  Politically  he  is  a staunch 
Republican.  He  is  a comrade  of  J.  B.  Cart- 
wright Post,  No.  358,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Pennville. 


^BRAHAM  POWERS,  of  Powers,  is  a 
V5  representative  of  one  of  Jay  County’s 


^ pioneer  families,  his  father,  Abraham 
Powers,  Sr.,  having  settled  in  Jetierson  Town- 
ship, near  the  present  site  of  Powers,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  the  country  in  that  vicinity 
being  then  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  born  and  reared  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, when  he  ran  away  from  his  home  and 
entered  the  army,  serving  in  the  war  of  1812. 
After  the  war  he  made  his  home  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Enoch,  and  there  their  five 
children  were  born — Mrs.  Anna  Morical,  now 
deceased ; Abraham,  the  subject  of  this  sketch ; 
Mrs.  Harriet  Morical,  deceased;  Mrs.  Mary 
Coons,  of  Richland  Township,  Jay  County, 
and  Jeptha,  deceased.  The  parents  died  in 
Jay  County  many  years  ago.  Abraham 
Powers,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared 
in  his  native  county,  being  eighteen  years  of 
age  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Jay 
County.  Lie  was  married  when  twenty-six 
years  old  to  Miss  Rachel  Elesher,  a native  of 
Virginia,  a daughter  of  Joseph  Elesher,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Jay  County,  now  deceased. 
Mrs.  Elesher  is  also  deceased.  Of  the  seven 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powers  two 
are  deceased — Rebecca  Ann,  wife  of  David 
Silvers,  and  Absalom.  The  children  yet  liv- 
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iiig  are — James  H.,  comity  sheriff,  residing  at 
Portland;  Dempsey,  of  Jefferson  Township; 
Calvin,  railroad  agent  at  Powers;  Arthur  and 
Colwell,  living  with  their  parents.  In  their 
political  views  Mr.  Powers  and  his  sons  affili- 
ate with  the  Republican  party. 


[EORGE  W.  SHRACK,  an  enterprising 
y-  farmer  of  Knox  Township,  is  a native 
*1.  of  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  born 
near  Hamilton,  July  8,  1821,  a son  of  John 
and  Jane  (Mulford)  Shrack,  his  father  a na- 
tive of  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  of  Ger- 
man descent,  and  his  mother  a native  of  New 
Jersey.  His  parents  had  a family  of  ten 
children,  eight  of  whom  lived  till  maturity 
— Caroline,  George  W.,  Phoebe,  Margaret, 
Hannah,  Mary  Jane,  Sarah  and  William.  In 
October,  1836,  the  Shrack  family  came  to 
Indiana,  locating  in  Delaware  County,  one 
mile  west  of  the  Jay  County  line,  where  the 
father  entered  160  acres  of  land,  and  im- 
proved eighty  acres  of  it,  making  it  his  home 
many  years.  George  W.  Shrack  made  his 
father’s  house  his  home  until  manhood,  spend- 
ing his  youth  in  assisting  on  the  farm  and  in 
attending  the  subscription  schools.  After 
his  marriage  he  located  on  forty  acres  of  land 
in  Niles  Township,  on  which  he  lived  until 
1852,  when  he  sold  his  farm  and  bought  the 
one  where  he  now  lives.  At  that  time  the 
land  was  heavily  timbered,  and  he  has  liter- 
ally cut  his  home  out  of  the  forest.  He  had 
no  money  the  first  winter  spent  in  his  new 
home,  and  cold  weather  being  at  hand  he 
took  his  trusty  rifle,  and  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding for  his  family'^,  before  the  warm  days 
of  spring  had  earned  $100.  He  has  killed 
since  coming  to  Indiana  sixty-eight  deer,  be- 
sides large  numbers  of  smaller  game.  He 
killed  the  last  deer  in  Knox  Township;  The 


first  house  on  his  land  was  a log  cabin  18  x 20 
feet  in  size,  with  a plank  floor,  clapboard  roof, 
and  mud  and  stick  chimney.  In  1853  he 
built  what  was  then  the  best  barn  in  the  town- 
ship. These  rude  buildings  have  now  given 
place  to  modern  structures,  the  land  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  Mr.  Shrack  is 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Knox 
Township,  and  can  look  over  the  past  thirty- 
five  years  and  view  with  satisfaction  the  re- 
sults of  those  years  of  toil  and  privation. 
He  has-onhis  farm  awind-mill,  which  supplies 
his  barns  with  water  for  the  stock,  and  also  a 
pond  which  he  has  stocked  with  carp,  intend- 
ing to  make  a specialty  in  the  future  of  fish 
culture.  Mr.  Shrack  was  married  January^ 
7,  1847,  to  Harriet  Bray,  a native  of  New 
Jersey,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Sarah 
(Williamson)  Bray.  They  lost  their  only 
child,  but  have  reared  several  children,  fitting 
them  to  take  responsible  positions.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Shrack  is  a Democrat.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  Methodist  church  many 
years. 


I^JjAYARD  GRAY,  the  present  efficient 
>|R)  postmaster  of  Portland,  is  a native  of 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  born  July  8, 1855, 
and  is  a son  of  Hon.  Isaac  P.  Gray,  the  pres- 
ent Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  In 
the  year  of  his  birth  his  parents  settled  in 
Union  City,  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  and 
here  he  passed  his  youth.  His  father  is  a 
native  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
followed  banking  and  merchandising  until 
1869,  when  he  adopted  the  profession  of  law. 
Bayard  Gray  attended  the  schools  of  Union 
City,  preparing  himself  for  college,  and  in 
1870  he  entered  the  Freshmen  class  of  the 
State  University  at  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
but  did  not  complete  his  course  at  that  insti- 
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tution.  Later  lie  attended  Asbury  College, 
now  I)e  Panw  University,  at  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1876.  lie  studied  law  with  his  father, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Union 
City,  lie  followed  his  law  practice  at  that 
place  until  coming  to  Portland,  September 
3,  1881,  at  which  time  he  purchased  the 
Portland  Sun  and  assumed  control  of  that 
paper.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Gray 
the  paper  was  highly  prosperous,  its  circula- 
tion being  greatly  increased,  and  its  influence 
widely  extended.  Though  not  a practical 
printer  he  possesses  a natural  adaptation  to 
the  publishing  business,  which  with  his  fine 
literary  attainments,  renders  him  a snccess- 
fnl  editor.  April  2,  1885,  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Portland  to  succeed  Nimrod 
Ileadington,  his  commission  bearing  the  date 
April  23,  1885,  and  December  14,  1885,  he 
sold  the  and  has  since  devoted  his  time 

to  the  duties  of  his  office,  becoming  a popular 
postmaster.  Mr.  Gray  is  an  active  politician, 
llis  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Democratic  Congressional 
nomination  to  be  made  the  ensuing  year. 
September  1,  1887,  Emerson  McGriff,  of 
Winchester,  Indiana,  ex-prosecnting  attorney, 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  formed  a part- 
nership at  Portland  for  the  practice  of  law. 
Tlie  Arm  has  admirable  prospects. 

§S.  PIISTGRY,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  interests  of  Jay  County  for  a 
® period  of  fifty  years,  is  a native  of 
Vermont,  born  in  Stratford,  Orange  County, 
within  eight  miles  of  Dartmouth  College,  the 
date  of  his  birth  being  October  31, 1803.  He 
is  the  sixth  in  a family  of  ten  children  born 
to  John  and  Mary  (Alger)  Pingry.  In  1816 


the  Pingry  family  left  Vermont  for  Coshoc- 
ton County,  Ohio,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  reared  to 
the  avocation  of  a farmer,  and  in  his  youth 
received  a good  practical  education  by  attend- 
ing the  common  schools  and  by  study  at 
home.  April  17,  1828,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Isabelle  Carson,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Kinney)  Carson,  and  to  this  union  were  born 
eight  childreri,  seven  still  living — Mary,  Sarah 
Jane,  Roxy,  Lucy,  William  R.,  Ed  L.  and 
Rue  Ann.  A son  named  Silas  S.  is  deceased. 
Mr.  Pingry  made  his  home  in  Coshocton 
County  until  1835,  removing  thence  to  Mus- 
kingum County,  Ohio,  remaining  there  about 
two  years.  In  1837  he  came  with  his  family, 
then  consisting  of  wife  and  four  children,  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  making  the  journey  by 
ox  team  and  one  horse.  They  located  on  the 
land  where  the  family  still  reside,  at  that 
time  a dense  forest,  and  here  they  experienced 
many  of  the  hardships  and  privations  incident 
to  pioneer  life.  Mr.  Pingry  first  built  a rude 
log  cabin  on  his  land,  18  x 20  feet  in  size, 
with  a clapboard  roof  and  puncheon  floor,  and 
began  clearing  and  improving  his  land,  and 
by  his  industry  and  persevering  energy  he 
brought  120  acres  under  fine  improvement. 
He  has  since  sold  a part  of  his  land,  his 
homestead  now  consisting  of  sixty-six  aci’es. 
His  land  is  well  cultivated,  and  his  pioneer 
cabin  has  given  way  to  his  present  comforta- 
ble and  commodious  residence,  and  his  barn 
and  out-buildings  are  noticeably  good.  April 
7,  1886,  Mr.  Pingry  was  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  had  shared  with  him 
the  trials  of  their  pioneer  life  and  helped  to 
birild  their  home,  she  having  been  his  help- 
meet for  fifty-eight  years.  She  was  a woman 
of  many  excellent  qualities,  and  was  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  Mr.  Pingry  in  his 
political  views  is  a Republican.  For  twelve 
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years  he  served  as  township  trustee,  and  for 
seventeen  years  held  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace,  serving  in  both  capacities  in  an  ef- 
ficient manner.  He  has  always  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  his  township  or 
county,  and  has  done  what  lie  could  to  devel- 
ope  their  resources.  He  is  a man  of  strict 
integrity,  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  is 
highly  respected  throughout  the  community. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Christian  church. 


p^ENRY  KARNS,  one  of  the  old  and 
respected  pioneers  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship, who  is  now  deceased,  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a son  of  Henry 
and  Mary  (Motly)  Karns.  He  was  twice 
married,  being  married  the  first  time  in 
Pennsylvania  to  Nancy  Bathlow.  He  snli- 
sequently  removed  to  Ohio,  and  was  again 
married  in  Coshocton  County,  to  Mrs.  Judy 
(Shelton)  Browner,  who  was  born  February 
4,  1806,  a daughter  of  Richard  and  Sarah 
(Shearer)  Shelton.  She  was  first  married  to 
John  Browner,  who  died  leaving  her  with 
one  son — William,  who  died  at  tlie  age  of 
twenty-one  months.  Henry  Karns  was  a 
blacksmith  by  occupation,  which  he  followed 
in  Ohio  until  1839.  He  then  came  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  when  he  located  on  the 
farm  which  is  now  occupied  by  his  widow. 
He  first  built  a log  cabin  for  his  family,  and 
commenced  clearing  and  improving  his  land. 
He  built  a forge  with  a side  of  leather  and 
sycamore  gum,  and  here  followed  blacksmith- 
ing  many  years.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Jackson  Township,  July  16,  1858.  Mrs. 
Karns  has  lived  on  the  homestead  for  a period 
of  forty-seven  years,  and  has  witnessed  the 
many  wonderful  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  that  time,  transforming  the  wilderness 
into  its  present  prosperous  condition.  She 


is  now  eighty-two  yeai’S  old,  and  is  still  enjoy- 
ing good  health.  Of  the  seven  children  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karns,  six  are  still  living — 
Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Henry,  John,  Byram  and 
Emma.  One  son,  Oliver  P.,  was  a member 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry  and 
was  at  Vicksburg  when  that  city  was  taken 
by  the  Union  soldiers.  He  died  a few 
minutes  after  cheering  for  that  event.  Their 
daughter,  Emma,  began  attending  school  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  and  six  years  later  she 
was  engaged  in  teaching  school,  which  she 
followed  successfully  for  eight  years.  She  is 
now  the  wife  of  Aaron  Downing,  one  of  the 
enterprising  citizens  of  Jackson  Township. 
Mr.  Downing  was  born  in  Henry  County, 
Indiana,  a son  of  Jesse  Downing,  a pioneer 
of  Jackson  Township.  He  was  reared  a 
farmer,  which  avocation  he  still  follows,  and 
his  education  was  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  county.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  Jay  County  since  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downing  are  the 
parents  of  one  child — Minnie  Downing,  born 
February  4,  1883. 


I^ENJAMIN  FIFER,  one  of  the  success- 
ful farmers  of  BearCreek  Township,  is  a 
native  of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  born 
January  3,  1842,  his  father,  Jacob  Filer,  be- 
ing one  of  the  pioneers  of  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ship. Onr  subject  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  that  township,  where  his  father  still  re- 
sides, and  there  he  was  reared  to  the  avocation 
of  a farmer,  his  youth  being  spent  in  assisting 
with  the  work  of  the  farm  and  in  attendiim 

O 

the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  lie 
was  a soldier  during  the  war  of  the  Rehellion, 
enlisting  August  9,  1802,  in  Company  E, 
Eighty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry.  He  partici- 
pated in  nine  battles,  including  Nashville, 
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Alunfordville,  Pleasant  Hill,  Yellow  Bayou 
ami  Mobile,  besides  several  skirmishes.  He  ‘ 
wa.<  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Munford- 
ville,  and  was  paroled  until  e.xchanged.  He  | 
was  honorably  discharged  at  Indianapolis  ; 
August  9,  1865,  when  he  returned  to  his  ! 
home  in  Jay  County,  and  resumed  farming.  i 
[Mr.  Filer  was  united  in  marriage  March  5,  ■ 
1870,  to  Miss  Samantha  Butcher,  a daughter  i 
of  Samuel  Butcher,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  i 
Jay  County.  Of  the  seven  children  born  to 
[Mr.  and  [Mrs.  Filer  si.x  are  still  living — IVill- 
iam  Perry,  Samuel  Burtis,  Esther  Jane,  Jacob 
Clinton,  James  Archer  and  Howard  Dent. 
Their  eldest  child,  Otis  Orland,  is  deceased. 
[Mr.  Filer  has  resided  on  his  present  farm  : 
since  1873,  where  he  has  eighty  acres  of  : 
choice  land  well  improved  and  under  line 
cultivalion.  He  has  a comfortable  residence 
and  good  barn  and  out-buildings,  and  a line 
orchard,  the  entire  surroundings  of  the  place 
showing  care  and  thrift.  In  politics  [Mr. 
Filer  is  a staunch  Bepublican.  He  has 
served  as  constable,  and  is  at  present  town- 
ship assessor,  having  been  elected  in  1886  for 
a term  of  four  years. 


AVID  F.  HOOVER,  the  present 
efficient  county  treasurer  of  Jay  County, 
and  a worthy  representative  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  families  of  Eastern  Indiana,  was 
born  in  Jackson  Township,  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, July  25,  1841.  His  father,  John  Y. 
Hoover,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
in  1812,  a son  of  Frederick  Hoover,  and  a 
grandson  of  Andrew  Hoover,  who  settled  in 
Wavne  Count\\  Indiana,  in  1806.  The 
Hoover  family  are  of  German  descent,  and 
are  descended  from  Andrew  Hoover  who  left 
Germany  for  America  in  1751,  and  settled 
first  in  Pennsylvania,  going  thence  to  Mary- 


land, and  from  there  to  North  Cai-olina.  John 
Y.  Hoover,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
reared  in  AVayne  County,  and  was  there  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Rhoda  AYright,  a daughter  of 
David  AAYigjit,  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
and  a pioneer  of  AA'ayne  County.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  were 
also  the  Hoover  family,  and  as  a matter  of 
course,  they  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  In  the  fall  of  1840, 
J ohn  Y.  Hoover  came  to  J ay  County,  settling 
in  Jackson  Township,  where  he  lived  until 
1850,  when  he  removed  to  Penn  Township, 
where  his  wile  died  in  1856.  He  subse- 
cpiently  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  died. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  four  children  are  still 
living — David  F.,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch;  Hattie,  wife  of  Morgan  B.  Lewis; 
Richard  1).,  a I’esident  of  Tippecanoe  County, 
Indiana,  and  Rosanna  Fridley,  of  Jackson 
Township,  Jay  Comity.  James  M.  Hoover, 
a brother  of  our  subject,  was  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  serving  about  nineteen 
months  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry, 
when  he  was  discharged  for  disability.  Later 
he  re-enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
third  Indiana  Infantry.  He  died  in  the 
spring  of  1882  from  the  efiects  of  disability 
contracted  while  serving  in  the  Thirty -fourth. 
Richard  D.,  another  brother,  served  about 
three  years  in  the  Seventh  Cavalry.  David 
F.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  been  a 
resident  of  Jay  County  all  his  life.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah  A.  AA^il- 
son,  a daughter  of  Joseph  AYilson,  an  early 
settler  of  Penn  Township,  Jay  County,  and 
a native  of  Maryland.  Mr.  AATlson  was  twice 
married,  Mrs.  Hoover’s  mother  being  Sabrina 
(Grisell)  AYilson.  Mrs.  Hoover  was  born  in 
Penn  Township,  in  December,  1842.  Eleven 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoover,  four  sous  and  four  daughters  still 
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surviviliff.  Mr.  Hoover  owns  a fine  farm  lo- 
cated  in  Penn  Township.  He  was  elected  to 
the  ofiice  of  county  treasurer  at  the  fall  elec- 
tion of  1886,  to  succeed  John  T.  Hanlin,  who 
had  served  four  years  in  that  capacity. 

tllKISTOPHER  KUCKWEED,  farmer, 
resides  on  section  9,  Madison  Township, 
where  he  owns  124  acres  of  land.  He 
also  owns  forty  acres  on  section  16.  He  was 
born  in  IVittenburg,  Crermany,  March  28, 
1840,  and  came  to  America  in  1852  with  his 
parents  and  four  other  children,  the  family 
settling  in  Madison  Township  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  our  subject.  There  was  a 
small  frame  house  on  the  place  and  twenty 
acres  were  partly  improved.  The  father, 
Christian  Ruckweed,  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1807,  and  died  February  7,  1885.  The 
mother,  Mary  B.  (Weaver)  Ruckweed,  was 
also  born  in  Germany,  and  died  the  next  year 
after  their  arrival  in  America.  Both  are 
buried  in  Salamonia  cemetery.  They  were 
the  parents  ot  five  children — Christina,  wife 
of  Fred  Shank,  of  Madison  Township;  Chris- 
tian, who  died  in  1884,  aged  fprty-five  years; 
Louisa  P.,died  in  1878, leaving  three  children; 
Catherine  married,  and  died  leaving  one 
child.  Christopher  was  educated  in  the  sub- 
scription schools  of  the  early  day.  He 
enlisted,  Augnst  9,  1864,  as  a seaman  on  the 
gunboat  Ouchetaw,  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 
He  was  in  no  regular  battle  but  was  under 
fire  several  times.  He  returned  home  July 
4,  1865,  and  June  29,  1873,  he  married 
Margaret  A.  Shoenfelt,  born  in  Pike  Town- 
ship, this  county,  December  29,  1848,  a 
daughter  of  Michael  H.  and  Margaret  A. 
(McCarty)  Shoenfelt.  The  father  was  born 
in  Maryland,  April  9,  1811,  and  the  mother 
February  3, 1811.  The  father  died  February 


18,  1864,  and  is  buried  at  Nidmore  in  the 
Christian  Chapel.  The  mother  died  Decem- 
ber 20,  1885,  and  is  buried  at  New  Dayton, 
Randolph  County,  Indiana.  They  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children — William,  Polly,  Jane, 
Elizabeth,  Melinda,  Margaret,  wife  of  our 
subject,  George,  Arthur,  Laura  N.  and  Allen. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruckweed  have  twm  children — 
Emma  L.,  born  August  16, 1874,  and  Ida  B., 
born  July  31,  1875.  Both  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church. 


SOHN  W.  SHEW  ALTER,  a worthy  and 
respected  citizen  of  Jackson  Township, 
with  whose  interests  he  has  been  identi- 
fied for  many  years,  is  a native  of  Clinton 
County,  Ohio,  born  April  23,  1839,  a son  of 
Elias  Shewalter,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Jay  County.  John  was  a lad  of  thirteen  years 
when  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Jay 
County,  and  here  he  grew  to  manhood  on  his 
father’s  farm.  His  ediication  was  received  in 
the  common  schools  of  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
and  in  Jay  County.  During  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  he  served  his  country  as  a gallant 
and  faithful  soldier,  enlisting  in  the  defense 
of  the  old  flag  July  6,  1861,  in  Company  C, 
Thirty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  which  after- 
ward became  known  as  Company  C,  Eighth 
Indiana  Cavalry.  The  Thirty-ninth  was  the 
first  regiment  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  the  seat  of  war.  Mr. 
Shewalter  took  an  active  part  in  some  of  the 
most  noted  battles  of  the  war,  includino; 
Shiloh,  siege  of  Corinth,  Huntsville,  luka, 

' Bridgeport,  Perryville,  Stone  River,  Fort 
I Donelson,  Chattanooga,  Mission  Ridge,  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  on  several  other 
! raids.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
j of  Stone  Riv’er,  New  Y'ear’s  day,  and  sent  to 
I Mobile,  but  on  their  arrival  at  Polard  Station, 
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FaiTiig'iit  was  shelling  the  city,  when  they 
were  sent  to  Richmond  where  they  were  held 
two  months.  They  were  then  paroled  and 
sent  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  thence  to  Indian- 
apolis to  he  exchanged,  which  took  place  the 
following  February.  AVhile  a prisoner  Mr. 
Shewalter  was  forced  by  one  Captain  Riley 
to  help  him  catch  deserters  in  Randolph  Coun- 
ty, the  comrades  who  were  with  him  having 
been  sent  home  until  exchanged.  He  went 
to  Governor  Morton  to  whom  he  explained 
the  state  of  affairs,  when  he  was  released,  and 
went  home  on  a furlough  for  three  weeks. 
He  remained  in  the  service  until  the  following 
October  when  he  was  discharged,  his  term  of 
service  having  expired.  After  receiving  his 
discharge  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Jay 
County.  lie  was  married  May  2,  1864,  to 
Miss  Ellen  Underwood,  a daughter  of  Jesse 
Underwood,  of  Ridgeville,  Randolph  County, 
Indiana.  They  are  the  parents  of  twelve 
children,  as  follows — Hattie  M.,  Alonzo,  Ar- 
thur E.,  Frank  L.,  Gertrude,  Fred.  L.,  Bert, 
AVilliam,  Cassius,  Harry,  Grace  and  Guy.  In 
politics  Mr.  Shewalter  is  a staunch  Republi- 
can. He  is  a comrade  of  James  B.  Cartwright 
Post,  Ho.  358,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Pennville.  A 
weary  or  hungry  soldier  is  always  welcomed 
at  his  house,  and  he  is  always  ready  aud  will- 
ing to  aid  the  Avidows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  fought  and  died  for  their  country.  He 
is  a consistent  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
church. 


Ohio,  Avhere  he  spent  his  early  life  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Since  that  time  he 
has  lived  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies,  hav- 
ing come  to  this  county  with  his  parents. 


September  1,  1838.  The  previous  J une  he 
and  his  father  came  to  the  county  on  horseback 
and  selected  land  on  several  sections,  then 
went  to  Fort  Wayne  and  entered  about  800 
acres  of  land.  On  their  way  to  that  city  they 
stopped  for  dinner  Avith  Peter  Studebaker,  who 
was  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  River, 
near  Hew  Corydon.  Mr.  Abel’s  father,  Henry 
Abel,  was  born  in  Botetourt  County,  Virginia, 
October  3,  1793,  where  he  grew  to  manhood 
and  was  married.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he 
removed  to  Carlisle,  Ohio,  where  he  accumu- 
lated considerable  property.  In  a few  years 
he  exchanged  this  property  for  land,  which  he 
improved  and  sold  for  $1,800.  With  this  he 
came  to  Jay  County.  Several  years  before 
his  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
trade  at  Salamonia,  and  was  keeping  a hotel 
at  that  place  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  September  6,  1879,  The  mother, 
Sarah  Ann  (Franklin)  Abel,  was  born  October 
28,  1792,  in  the  same  county  as  her  husband, 
and  died  April  6, 1867. 


f RAHCIS  YIHCEHT  GIGAHHET,  a 
prominent  and  enterprising  citizen  of 
lic/  Wayne  Township,  was  born  in  France, 
June  14,  1830,  a son  of  Hicholas  and  Mary 
(Papon)  Gigandet,  natives  of  France.  His 
parents  came  to  America  a few  years  after 
their  marriage,  when  he  was  about  one  year 
and  a half  old,  and  first  settled  in  Stark 
County,  Ohio.  They  subsequently  removed 
to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  later  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  remaining  there  three  years. 
They  settled  in  Darke  County  about  the  year 
1836  or  1837,  Avhere  the  father  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1847.  He  was  a saddler  by  trade,  and 
followed  that  avocation  for  several  years  after 
coming  to  America.  F.  V.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  reared  a farmer,  and  received 
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his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  and  by  study  at  home.  He 
iBlS  was  united  in  marriage,  June  13,  1851,  to 
Miss  Mary  Humbert,  a native  of  France,  and 
a daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Mary  (Dodier) 
Humbert.  Nine  children  have  been  born  to 
this  union,  as  follows  — William  Eugene, 
Martha  Isabelle,  Hubert  Amos,  Emanuel  Isi- 
dore (born  in  1863,  and  died  in  October, 
1885),  Walter  Augustus,  Aurelia  Celina, 
Maria  Flora,  Francis  Vincent  and  Lovina 
Ann.  Mr.  Gigandet  continued  to  reside  in 
Darke  County  until  1873,  when  he  came 
with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana.  He 
l)ought  his  farm  in  Jay  County  from  Henry 
Ewing,  almost  unimproved.  A few  acres  had 
been  cleared  and  twenty  acres  deadened,  and 
two  log  cabins  and  a log  stable  had  been 
erected.  He  has  made  good  improvements 
during  his  residence  on  the  place,  making  it 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  his  neighborhood. 
His  farm  contains  eighty  acres,  of  which  fifty- 
two  acres  is  cleared  and  under  fine  cultiva- 
tion. He  has  a fine,  substantial  residence, 
built  in  modern  style,  and  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  Wayne  Township.  In  connection 
with  his  general  farming  he  devotes  some 
attention  to  stock-raising,  his  farm  being 
divided  into  difierent  fields  for  that  object. 
In  his  political  views  Mr.  Gigandet  is  a 
Democrat,  casting  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Franklin  Pierce  in  1852,  and  at  all  suc- 
ceeding presidential  elections  he  has  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket.  Although  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Democratic  principles,  he  be- 
lieves in  a good,  honest  Government  for  the 
people;  and  in  local  elections  where  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  candidates,  if  his  party 
nominates  a candidate  who  in  his  judgment 
has  not  the  qualifications  of  a good  officer, 
able  and  willing  to  discharffe  his  official 
duties  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
good  of  the  country,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 


look  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposing  parties  for 
an  honest  man,  and  if  he  finds  him  he  voces 
without  regard  to  party  affiliation.  Mr. 
Gigandet  is  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Catholic  church.  In  his  religious 
views  he  is  not  bigoted,  but  rather  liberal, 
and  is  always  ready  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  help  to  his  dissenting  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  having  no  ill-feeling  toward 
them  because  they  do  not  believe  as  he  does. 
Nor  has  he  any  ill-will  toward  any  man  on 
account  of  his  religious  or  political  views, 
believing  that  all,  let  them  be  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, Protestant  or  infidel,  have  rights  which 
ought  to  be  respected  by  all  good  citizens, 
and  that  if  a man  is  honest  and  upright  he 
should  be  welcomed  in  any  neighborhood 
w'ithout  questioning  his  creed  or  political 
views.  He  believes  that  all  have  a right  to 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience.  Mr.  Gigandet  took  an  active  part 
in  the  building  of  his  church,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  trustees,  and  is  one  of  its 
most  liberal  supporters.  AVilliam  E.  Gigan- 
det, the  eldest  son  of  F.  V.  Gigandet,  was 
born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  August  7, 
1855,  where  he  w'as  reared,  coming  to  Jaj^ 
County  with  his  father  in  1873.  He  was 
married  April  30,  1880,  to  Miss  Edna  Ann 
Miller,  a daughter  of  A.  Miller,  of  AVayne 
Township,  Jay  County.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  children,  named  Agatha  A.  and  Es- 
tella  E. 


a|^^®  ILLIAM  P.  BEARD,  of  the  firm  of 
Brake  & Beard,  general  merchants  at 
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Salamonia,  was  born  in  Madison 
i Township,  Jay  County,  Indiana,  Aj)ril  8, 
1844-,  and  was  educated  in  the  district  schools 
j of  his  township.  He  was  reared  a farmer, 
1 and  after  reaching  his  seventeenth  year,  Sep- 
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tember  25,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in 
Company  F,  Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry,  a three 
years’  regiment.  The  company  rendezvoused 
at  Camp  Chase,  and  wlien  organized  John  L. 
Iteeves  was  the  first  Captain,  Jonathan  Cranor 
being  the  first  Colonel,  Jacob  E.  Taylor  being 
the  second  Colonel  of  the  Fortieth  Ohio  Regi- 
ment. The  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
Second  Brigade,  Second  Division  and  Fourth 
Anny  Corps,  under  General  Stanley,  the 
brigade  commander  being  General  Whittaker, 
and  the  division  commander  General  Stedman. 
The  battles  of  this  regiment  were  Franklin, 
Shelbyville,  Chickamauga  (where  the  division 
lost  1,000  men  in  thirty  minutes).  Missionary 
Ridge,  all  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, Jonesboro  and  Lovejoy.  Mr.  Beard 
was  discharged  at  Shellmound,  Tennessee, 
with  his  regiment,  December  31,  1863,  there 
not  being  a sufficient  number  of  the  Fortieth 
Ohio  to  hold  their  organization.  While  a 
member  of  Company  F,  Mr.  Beard  was  first 
promoted  to  Corporal,  Duty  Sergeant,  and 
later  to  Orderly.  The  Fortieth  Ohio  veteran- 
ized a year  before  the  expiration  of  its  term 
of  enlistment,  and  was  consolidated  with  the 
Fifty-first  Ohio,  Charles  FI.  Wood  being 
Colonel  of  the  latter  regiment.  After  the 
consolidation  of  the  Fortieth  and  Fifty-first 
regiments  Mr.  Beard  was  promoted  to  Second 
Lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  Company  A,  be- 
ing promoted  over  five  Orderly  Sergeants 
older  than  himself.  On  their  return  to  Nash- 
ville, the  regiment  fought  at  Columbia  on 
the  Duck  River,  his  regiment  and  brigade 
being  the  rear  guard,  fighting  the  rebels  more 
or  less  the  day  of  the  battle  of  F'ranklin,  and 
also  at  the  two  days  fight  at  Nashville.  From 
the  latter  place  his  regiment  Avas  sent  to  Vic- 
toria, Texas,  where  it  was  mustered  out  Oc- 
tober 3,  1865,  Mr.  Beard  having  participated 
in  twenty  hard  fought  battles  and  luany 
skirmishes,  He  reached  his  home  in  Jay 


County,  in  November,  1865,  and  the  same 
month  bought  his  store,  and  has  ever  since 
been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
Mr.  Beard’s  parents  were  John  and  Emeline 
(Abel)  Beard.  The  father  was  born  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  June  21,  1821,  and  when 
eighteen  years  old  he  and  his  parents  came  to 
Jay  County,  locating  in  Madison  Township. 
The  father  now  living  in  Pike  Township. 
The  mother  was  born  in  1817,  and  died 
August  10,  1860,  in  Madison  Township. 
The  father  was  again  married,  his  sec- 
ond Avife  being  Lucinda  BoAvman.  Our 
subject  was  married  December  24,  1867, 
to  Miss  Martha  J.  White,  who  was  born  in 
Jay  County,  Noble  ToAvnship,  June  19,  1850, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Barbara  (Hutchin- 
son) White.  Her  father  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  July  15,  1826,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 13,  1875.  Her  mother  was  born 
September  21,  1830,  in  Little  York,  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  and  is  now  living  in  Salaraonia. 
By  the  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Beard’s  father 
AA’ere  the  folloAving  children  — Melinda  E., 
Catherine,  Margaret,  Eliza  and  Nancy  L.  In 
Mr.  Beard’s  family  Avere  nine  children  — 
Thomas  E.,  Perry  A.,  Henry  C.,  James  E., 
Cora  E.,  John  H.,  Lorenzo  A.,  Blaine  O.  and 
Anna  E.  Mr.  Beard  has  served  as  school 
trustee  five  years,  two  years  as  treasurer,  and 
is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  clerk  of  the 
incorporated  toAvn  of  Salamonia.  His  grand- 
father, Paul  Beard,  was  born  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, near  Wheeling,  February  17, 1784,  and 
died  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three  years.  His  grandmother,  Eliza- 
beth Beard,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1774, 
and  died  February  8,  1845,  aged  sixty-six 
years.  Both  AA’ere  of  German  ancestry.  Mrs. 
Beard’s  grandfather,  Joel  Hutchins,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina  and  died  December  23, 
1875,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Her  grand- 
mother, Elizabeth  (Cline)  Hutchins,  was  born 
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in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died 
July  22,  1869,  aged  nearly  seventy  years. 
She  was  first  married  to  Jacob  Wagner,  and 
they  had  the  following  children — Catherine, 
Elizabeth,  Anna,  John  and  Mary.  By  her 
second  marriage  were  the  following  children 
- -Andrew,  Rachel,  Barbara,  Alexander,  Henry 
C.,  George,  Susan,  Levi  and  Sarah  (twins). 
Her  maternal  grandparents,  Thomas  and 
Mary  White,  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
father  dying  Jamiary  23,  1855,  aged  sixty- 
two  years,  and  the  mother  April  19,  1850, 
aged  seventy-two  years. 

|R.  JAMES  GILLUM  is  the  oldest  physi- 
cian now  living  in  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, he  having  located  in  Bear  Creek 
Township  in  the  fall  of  1839,  and  four  years 
later  removed  to  Portland,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  was  born  in  Coshocton  County, 
Ohio,  in  October,  1831,  his  father,  Thomas 
Gillum,  being  a native  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  latter  \ventto  Coshocton  County^ 
Ohio,  when  cjuite  young,  and  was  there  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Sarah  (Davis)  Black,  widow  of 
Jerry  Black,  and  a sister  of  Jeflerson  Davis, 
ex-Presideiit  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
She  was  born  in  the  State  of  Mississippi- 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillnm  were  born  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Gillum  had  five  chil- 
dren by  her  first  marriage,  also  four  sons  and 
one  daughter.  In  1839  the  father  came  with 
his  family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  settled 
on  a new  farm  in  Bear  Creek  Township, 
which  he  improved,  living  on  his  land  until 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  when  he  came  to 
Portland,  making  his  home  in  this  city  until 
his  death.  James  Gillum,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  spent  his  youth  in  assisting  his  father 
on  the  farm  and  in  attending  the  schools  of 

Portland.  He  began  reading  medicine  un- 
33 


der  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Joseph  Watson, 
one  of  the  early  physicians  of  the  county,  who 
died  here.  He  subsequently  attended  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1858-'*59  and  ’60,  graduating  from  that 
institution  in  the  year  1860.  He  then  com 
menced  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
at  Portland,  and  being  well  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  he  has  built  up  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  during  his 
long  residence  in  the  county  has  made  many 
friends,  and  gained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  who  know  him.  For  a time  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Indiana  Infantry.  Mrs.  Gillum  is  also  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families 
of  Jay  County.  Her  maiden  name  was  Eliza- 
beth Fish,  a daughter  of  Samuel  Fish,  who 
came  with  his  family  to  Jay  County  in  an 
early  day,  and  later  removed  to  Marshall 
County,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Dr.  Gillum  and  wife  have  had  born 
to  them  four  children,  three  still  liviiiir — 
Esther  C.,  wife  of  Theodore  Bailey,  of  Port- 
land; Kansas  C.,  wife  of  Mont.  Mahan,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Portland.  The 
doctor  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows  orders.  Politically  he  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
in  their  religious  faith,  are  Presbyterians. 



I^EWIS  H.  METZNER,  farmer  and  stock- 

Wfg  raiser.  Bear  Creek  Township,  is  one  of 
the  enterprising  and  influential  citizens 
of  Jay  County.  He  was  born  at  St.  Louis- 
ville, Licking  County,  Ohio,  Hovemher  3, 
1848,  a son  of  John  Metzner,  a prominent 
pioneer  of  Jay  County.  When  he  was 
eighteen  months  old,  in  the  spring  of  1850, 
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his  parents  moved  to  Jay  County  and  settled 
in  Nohle  Township,  where  hs  was  reared. 
Ilis  youth  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm  and 
in  attending  the  district  schools,  where  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  Ar- 
riving at  manhood  he  began  farming  for  him- 
self, and  in  1876  settled  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  lives,  which  is  all  under  cultivation, 
and  his  improvements  are  among  the  best  in 
the  township.  He  has  a good  cottage,  a com- 
modious barn  and  other  buildings  and  a fine 
orchard  of  bearing  trees.  Mr.  Metzner  was 
married  July  2,  1870,  to  Henrietta  Weaver, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Weaver,  a prominent 
pioneer  of  AVayne  Township.  They  have  two 
sons — John  Preston,  born  February  15,  1872, 
and  Arthur  Augustus,  born  March  6,  1879. 
Mr.  Metzner  is  a member  of  the  Free-AVill 
Baptist  church,  of  which  he  is  the  present 
clerk. 

■jl^iHAllLES  DOAVNING,  a prominent 
farmer  and  stock-raiser  of  Jackson 
Township,  is  a native  of  Henry  County, 
Indiana,  born  October  9,  1845,  a son  of  Jesse 
Downing,  a well-known  citizen  of  Jackson 
Township.  He  was  reared  on  a farm,  his 
youth  being  spent  in  assisting  his  father  and 
in  attending  the  common  schools,  where  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  He 
lived  in  his  native  county  until  1869,  when 
he  moved  to  Grant  County,  Indiana,  where 
he  lived  until  1875,  when  he  came  to  Jay 
County  and  located  in  Jackson  Township, 
where  he  has  since  lived.  He  is  one  of  the 
largest  land  owners  in  Jay  County,  his  farm 
containing  340  acres  of  choice  land,  the  most 
of  it  under  a high  state  of  cultivation.  His 
residence  is  a good  story  and  a half  building, 
situated  on  a natural  building  site,  and  his 
farm  buildings  are  large  and  comfortable.  A 


modern  wind-mill  furnishes  water  to  the 
stock  at  the  barn,  and  a stream  of  pure  water 
flows  througli  the  pasture.  He  makes  stock- 
dealing a specialty  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  that  enterprise.  He  is  a sagacious 
business  man  and  his  accumulations  are  the 
result  of  prudent  management  and  good 
judgment.  He  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Lenington,  of  Henry  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  to  them  have  been  born  five  children 
— Harvey,  Emily,  John,  Rosa  and  Joseph.  In 
politics  Mr.  Downing  is  a Republican. 

fAMES  A.  SULLIVAN,  hardware  dealer, 
Dunkirk,  was  born  in  Ashe  County, 
North  Carolina,  July  1,  1827,  a son  of 
James  and  Alley  (Camp)  Sullivan,  who  were 
also  natives  of  North  Carolina,  the  father  of 
Irish  and  the  mother  of  Scotch  descent.  In 
1829  they  started  for  Indiana,  having  but  one 
horse,  on  which  they  placed  an  arrangement 
with  large  pockets  on  either  side.  In  one  of 
these  pockets  was  placed  our  subject,  then  a 
child  of  two  years,  Mdiile  the  other  pocket 
contaiiied  some  bed  clothing,  the  parents 
going  on  foot.  The  journey  cost  them  but 
37^  cents,  the  sum  paid  for  crossing  the  Ohio 
River  at  Cincinnati  on  the  ferry.  They 
located  near  Richmond  in  AVayne  County, 
November  14,  1829,  where  they  made  their 
home  a number  of  years,  removing  thence  to 
Blackford  County,  where  the  father  died  in 
1867.  After  living  in  Blackford  County 
four  years,  the  mother  came  to  Jay  County, 
where  she  died  in  1869.  Both  parents  are 
buried  at  Fairview,  Randolph  County. 
James  Sullivan’s  father  was  a soldier  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  James  A.  Sullivan, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  grew  to  man- 
hood in  AVayne  County,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  began  to  learn  the  carpenter’s 
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trade.  He  was  married  January  5,  1850,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Shaffer,  a native  of  Wayne 
County,  Indiana,  a daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Celia  (Horner)  Shaffer.  Her  parents  were 
natives  of  North  Carolina,  removing  thence 
to  Ohio,  and  from  Ohio  came  to  Indiana,  in 
an  early  day.  Ten  children  were  horn  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  of  whom  five  are  deceased 
— Nathan  L.,  Elizabeth,  Henry  Bennett,  John 
F.  and  an  infant  unnamed.  Those  yet  living 
are — Sadie,  wife  of  John  W.  Tucker;  George 
R.,  who  married  Lydia  Saulsbnry;  Mary 
Samantha,  wife  of  Alvin  Steele;  Martha 
Alice,  wife  of  G.  M.  Higman,  a real  estate 
dealer  at  Muncie,  and  James  O.,  who  is  with 
his  father  in  the  hardware  store.  In  the 
spring  of  1853  Mr.  Sullivan  came  to  Jay 
County,  and  settled  on  a tract  of  160  acres  of 
land  in  Jefferson  Township,  which  he  had 
previously  bought.  This  land  was  covered 
with  dense  timber,  entirely  unimproved,  not 
a stick  having  been  cut  on  the  place.  He 
lived  in  a rented  cabin  about  a mile  distant 
until  he  had  cleared  a space  and  erected  a 
rough  log  cabin,  into  which  he  moved  his 
family  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  He  then 
commenced  to  clear  and  improve  his  land,  and 
inside  of  two  years  he  had  forty  acres  under 
cultivation.  In  1855  he  sold  this  property 
and  went  to  Fairview,  Randolph  County, 
where  he  w’as  engaged  in  the  general  mercan- 
tile business  about  four  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Jay  County,  and  for  eight  years 
was  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  at  Dunkirk, 
when  he  sold  out  his  hotel  and  bought  a farm 
in  Richland  Township,  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Dunkirk,  and  from  1873  until  1876 
he  followed  agricultural  pursuits,  when  he 
engaged  in  his  present  hardware  business  at 
Dunkirk,  in  which  he  is  meeting  with  siiccess. 
Mr.  Sullivan  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his 
country  at  Fairview  September  8,  1861, 
and  was  assigned  to  Company  E,  Thirty-sixth 


Indiana  Infantry.  His  regiment  rendezvoused 
at  Richmond,  from  there  went  to  Indianapolis, 
thence  to  Jeffersonville,  thence  to  New  Haven, 
Kentucky,  and  from  there  to  Camp  Wycliffe, 
where  they  joined  the  Fourteenth  Army 
Corps.  Mr.  Sullivan  participated  in  a num- 
ber of  hard  fought  battles,  including  the 
engagements  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  Chicka- 
niauga.  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga,  he 
being  wounded  in  the  back  at  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga  while  building  breatsworks.  He 
received  his  discharge  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
in  May,  1864,  and  returned  by  way  of  Nash- 
ville, Louisville  and  Indianapolis,  to  his  home 
at  Fairview,  Indiana.  He  is  a member  of 
Dunkirk  Lodge,  No.  275,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a Whig 
but  has  been  a Repul)lican  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  party.  He  held  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  about  seven  years;  was 
notary  public  four  or  five  years,  and  for 
seven  or  eight  years  was  a member  of  the 
town  council,  and  in  all  these  offices  he  served 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  constituents. 


fM.  BOSWORTH,  a prominent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  Pennville,  is  a 
® native  of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  born 
September  28, 1843,  the  fourth  and  youngest 
son  of  Dr.  Jacob  and  Nancy  (Westlake)  Bos- 
worth.  His  youth  was  spent  in  assisting 
his  father  clear  and  improve  his  farm  and 
attending  the  schools  of  his  neighborhood, 
completing  his  literary  education  at  the 
Farmers’  Academy.  He  remained  with  his 
parents  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  when  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  June,  1862,  being  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice August  28,  in  Company  II,  One  Hun- 
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Post.  Politically  he  is  an  uncompromising  ) 

< following.  November  25  he  was  in  the  bat- 

} tie  of  Mission  Ridge.  He  was  commissioned 

Republican.  3 

5 by  Governor  Morton  inspector  of  hospitals, 

< but  declined  the  position,  remaining  with  his 

) regiment.  He  was  sent^to  Chattanooga  and 

^TEPHEN  JOURNEY,  one  of  the  lead- 

5 distributed  the  first  thirty-two  car  loads  of 

ing  men  of  Jay  Count}',  engaged  in  farm-  f 

{ rations  after  the  fall  of  Chattanooga,  in 

ing  on  section  35,  Wayne  Township,  3 

5 charge  of  the  sanitary  department.  He  re- 

was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  February  5 

j mained  in  the  sanitary  department  until  after 

10,  1836,  a son  of  John  A.  Journey,  who  was  | 

? the  fall  of  Atlanta,  then  served  with  his  regi- 

of  English  parentage.  The  father  was  twice  3 

J ment  until  it  was  mustered  out.  He  was 

married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had  two  sons  5 

5 with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  and 

named  John  and  AVilliam.  For  his  second  f 

j took  part  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington, 

wife  he  married  a widow,  Mrs.  Anna  (Harkins)  J 

! 

5 D.  C.,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  mus- 

Brown,  and  to  this  union  were  born  seven  ? 

5 tered  out  of  the  service  July  16,  1865,  and 

cliildren — James,  Robert,  Joseph,  Stephen  ? 

1 

? after  the  war  he  went  to  the  Michigan  State 

(our  subject),  Thomas,  Judy  Ann  and  Susan.  J 

J University  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  graduated 

By  her  first  marriage  the  mother  of  our  sub-  3 

s 

1 3 
n ' 

1 H 
1 

3 from  the  medical  department  in  1866.  He 

ject  had  one  sou  named  Benoni  Brown,  who  • ? 

f began  reading  medicine  at  the  early  age  of 

died  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1849.  Stephen  3 

1 

fl 

1 

B 

S 

j lifteen  years,  under  the  preceptorship  of  his 

Journey,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  5 

5 father,  and  after  graduating  he  began  prac- 

a lad  of  thirteen  years  when  his  father  came  J 

3 

s 1 

3 

? ticing  medicine  at  his  home,  remaining  there 

to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  located  on  a ) 

t 

J until  1868.  He  then  came  to  Pennville, 

tract  of  forty  acres  on  section  26,  Wayne  3 

3 

5 where  he  has  since  practiced  his  chosen  pro- 

Township.  The  father  also  owned  160  acres  J 

) 

t fession,  and  has  established  a successtul  and 

of  land  on  section  36  of  the  same  township.  3 

3 

J lucrative  practice  and  gained  an  enviable  rep- 

The  father  being  a farmer,  our  subject  was  3 

3 

5 utation.  Dr.  Bosworth  was  married  August 

reared  to  the  same  avocation,  his  youth  being  ( 

J 13,  1868,  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Hopkins,  who 

spent  in  assisting  on  the  farm  and  attending  3 

2 

> was  born  in  Owen  County,  Indiana,  a daugh- 

the  common  schools  of  his  neighborhood.  At  2 

3 

3 ter  of  Hezekiah  H.  Hopkins,  of  Pennville, 

the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  began  working  j 

B3 

5 

Is 
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at  the  plasterer’s  and  mason’s  trade,  which  he 
followed  many  years.  lie  was  married  Sep- 
tember 27,  1857,  to  Rachel  Gillit,  a native 
of  Steuben  County,  New  York,  and  a daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Gillit,  a jiioneer  of  Noble  Town- 
ship, Jay  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Journey 
have  five  children  living — Anna,  William, 
Ervin,  Mary  and  Nevada.  Three  children 
are  deceased;  Janies  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years;  Charles,  aged  eighteen  months, 
and  Robert,  aged  twenty-one  years.  Mr. 
Journey  has  made  his  home  on  his  present 
farm  since  1858,  at  that  time  entirely  unim- 
proved. In  that  year  he  put  up  a log  cabin, 
18  X 20  feet  in  size,  and  began  clearing  his 
land.  lie  now  has  a valuable  farm  of  140 
acres,  of  which  ninety  acres  are  cleared  and 
well  improved,  being  underlaid  with  500  rods 
of  tiling.  Ilis  primitive  log  cabin  has  been 
replaced  by  his  present  commodious  residence, 
and  a good  barn  40  x 60  feet,  and  everything 
about  the  place  shows  care  and  thrift.  Ilis 
farm  is  located  on  the  pike  road  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Portland,  church  and  school- 
house  being  conveniently  near.  Mr.  Journey 
is  a member  of  the  United  Brethren  church, 
in  which  he  has  served  as  class-leader.  In 
politics  he  is  a Democrat,  but  has  recently 
given  his  suffrage  to  the  Prohibition  party. 


fEZREEL  DECATUR  BARR,  farmer, 
section  3,  Knox  Township,  was  horn 
in  Wayne  Township,  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  August  9,  1834,  a son  of  Robert  K. 
and  Leah  (Hiatt)  Barr,  his  father  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother  of  Wayne 
County,  Indiana.  Ilis  father  died  near  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  in  1847,  of  cholera,  and 
his  mother  in  Highland  County,  Ohio,  March 
13,  1855.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  married  Joseph  A.  Lupton.  She  had 


four  children,  three  by  her  first  marriage  and 
one  by  her  second.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  Jezreel  D.  Barr  was  taken  to  the  home 
of  an  uncle,  and  with  him  came  to  Jay  Coun- 
ty, where  with  the  exception  of  three  years 
he  has  since  lived.  He  owns  a fine  farm  of 
225  acres,  where  he  lives  and  makes  a special- 
ty of  general  farming.  His  early  educational 
advantages  were  limited,  as  he  attended  school 
only  eleven  months  after  thirteen  years  of 
age,  but  by  studying  at  home  he  acquired 
sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  teach, 
and  in  1853,  when  nineteen  years  of /-■age, 
taught  his  first  school.  He  has,  with  the 
exception  of  foiir  years,  devoted  his  attention 
to  teaching  in  the  winter  season  since  that 
time.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  has  served  his  township  in  several 
local  offices.  He  is  the  oldest  Justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  township  in  years  of  service, 
having  held  that  office  since  1866,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years.  He  was  in  politics 
originally  a Democrat,  but  since  1860  has 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party.  He 
iinited  with  the  Masonic  order  in  1867,  and 
is  now  a member  of  Pennville  Lodge,  No. 
212,  and  Dunkirk  Chapter.  He  has  served 
two  years  as  master  of  his  lodge.  Mr.  Barr 
was  married  May  4,  1854,  to  Philadelphia  B. 
Jenkins,  who  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  September  28,  1837,  and  died  Novem- 
ber 17,  1876.  October  1,  1878,  Mr.  Ban- 
married  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Whetsel,  a native  of 
Delaware  County,  Indiana,  born  December 
7,  1851,  a daughter  of  James  and  Susanna 
Barnes,  residents  of  Knox  Township.  She 
was  first  married  February  16,  1871,  to  John 
F.  Whetsel,  who  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  March  3, 1846.  In  the  spring  of  1864 
he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirth-eighth  Indiana  Infantry,  in  which  he 
served  until  the  following  September.  The 
same  fall  he  again  enlisted,  and  was  assigned 
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to  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth 
Indiana  Infantiy,  in  which  he  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  After  his  discharge  he 
returned  to  Blackford  County,  and  in  1871 
bought  the  land  on  which  Air.  Barrnow  lives, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Alarch  23,  1878,  the  result  of  disease 
contracted  in  the  army.  To  Air.  and  Airs. 
AVhetsel  were  born  three  children — Zeuohia 
E.,  Tena  AV.  (deceased),  and  James  A.  Air. 
and  Airs.  Barr  have  one  son — John  II. 


®B.  JAAIES  A.  IIUTCHTXSON,  a physi- 
cian at  Salamonia,  was  born  at  Freder- 
icksburg, AVayne  County,  Ohio,  June 
20,  1840,  and  lived  there  until  1863,  when 
he  emigrated  to  New  Corydon,  this  county. 
September  28,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
B,  Eleventh  Indiana  Cavalry,  his  first  Captain 
being  E.  Shewalter,  who  was  afterward  pro- 
moted to  Alajor.  His  last  Captain  was  John 
F.  Bowden.  The  regiment  rendezvoused  at 
Indianapolis,  and  was  organized  at  Camp  Car- 
rington. It  was  assigned  to  the  Cavalry  De- 
partment of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  They  did 
general  scouting  and  reconnoitering  duties. 
This  Cavalry  Division  returned  from  Atlanta 
with  General  Thomas,  who  was  lookins:  after 
General  Hood.  The  regiment  was  under  fire 
fifty-two  days  on  the  retrograde  movement  to 
Nashville,  and  also  followed  General  Hood’s 
forces  to  the  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  River 
at  Aluscle  Shoals.  They  then  went  to  Gree- 
ley Springs,  Alississippi,  where  they  went 
into  winter  quarters.  In  the  spring  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  St.  Louis  and  remounted, 
having  turned  over  their  horses  and  arras  to 
the  State  of  Alississippi.  Here  they  were 
reorganized  and  sent  to  Rolla,  Alissouri, 
where  they  were  given  a severe  drill  by  a 


regular  army  drill-master  for  si.\  weeks, 
then  went  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  thence  to 
the  seat  of  the  Indian  troubles,  where  the 
regiment  remained  three  months  watching 
the  savages  and  hunting  buffaloes.  They 
were  then  sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
mustered  out,  but  were  discharged  and  paid 
off  at  Indianapolis,  October  4,  1865,  and  Air. 
Hntchiuson  returned  at  once  to  New  Cory- 
don. He  engaged  in  clerking  in  the  general 
store  of  George  Stickel,  and  at  the  same  time 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Drs. 
A'ance  and  Brewington.  He  obtained  his 
literary  education  at  the  People’s  Seminaiy, 
AVayne  County,  Ohio.  He  took  his  first 
course  of  lectures  at  Ann  Arbor,  Alichigan, 
and  then  took  a regular  medical  course  at  the 
Cincinnati  Aledical  College,  graduating  there 
in  1877.  He  had  a large  hospital  practice  at 
Cincinnati.  He  commenced  practice  in  New 
Coiwdon,  April  1,  1871,  and  came  to  Sala- 
monia about  three  months  later,  where  he 
has  since  practiced  his  profession.  His 
mother,  Isabella  Hutchinson,  was  born  in 
AVestmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1794, 
and  lived  in  her  native  county  until  twenty 
years  of  age,  then  removed  to  AA’^ayne  County, 
Ohio,  where  she  was  married.  His  father, 
James  Hutchinson,  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  1782,  and  when  in  his  twenty-fifth  year 
went  with  his  brother  AVilliam  to  AVayne 
County,  Ohio,  the  latter  having  charge  of  an 
engineering  corps  to  survey  the  land  into 
sections.  The  father  was  a member  of  that 
corps.  He  died  November  28,  1864,  while 
on  a visit  to  his  daughter,  who  was  living  in 
Jefferson  Towmship,  Adams  County.  The 
mother  remained  with  her  daughter,  and  died 
in  February,  1868.  Both  are  buried  north 
of  New’  Corydon.  The  doctor  was  married 
in  1861,  to  Sarah  Abnett,  who  was  born  in 
Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  September  12,  1843, 
and  when  four  years  of  age  her  parents  re- 


moved  to  Jefferson  Township,  Adams  County, 
wliere  slie  grew  to  womanhood.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  (McKinney) 
Ahnett.  Her  father  was  born  in  Virginia, 
and  lier  mothei-  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio. 
Both  are  still  living  in  Adams  County,  the 
father  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  and 
the  mother  at  sixty-one  years  of  age.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  have  had  six  children — 
Julia  Ann,  died  when  in  her  fifteenth  year; 
Truman  D.,  Ora  C.,  Kellie,  died  at  the  age  of 
three  years;  Allie,  died  at  the  age  of  six 
months,  and  Martin  Vinton.  The  doctor  has 
served  as  assessor  in  Wabash  Township,  and 
ran  for  county  auditor  in  1882  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket. 


fHOMAS  M.  C.  LUTES,  an  active  and 
enterprising  business  man  of  Mount 
P Pleasant,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
Coshocton  County,  May  2,  1833,  a sou  of 
John  and  Mary  (Parker)  Lutes,  the  father  a 
Prussian  by  birth,  and  the  mother  a native 
of  New  Jersey.  After  his  mother’s  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  started  out  in  life  on  his  own 
account,  and  during  the  seasons  following,  be- 
fore he  came  to  Jay  County,  he  found  em- 
ployment on  Lake  Erie  and  on  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal.  He  came  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  in  1851,  and  diiring  his  residence 
here  has  followed  many  vocations.  In  early 
manhood  he  learned  the  wagon  maker’s  trade, 
and  soon  after  his  marriage  he  engaged  in 
carpentering.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  enlisting  in  the  fall  of  1864 
in  Company  F,  One  Hiuidred  and  Fortieth 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  disability  in  June, 
1865,  and  now  receives  a pension.  Mr.  Lutes 


was  first  married  September  13,  1855,  to 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Nixon,  who  was  born  in  Col- 
umbiana County,  Ohio,  October  11,  1835,  a 
daughter  of  John  Nixon,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Jefferson  Township,  Jay  County. 
They  commenced  housekeeping  on  a farm  of 
eighty  acres  on  section  3,  Jefferson  Township, 
where  Mrs.  Lutes  died  April  21,  1858,  leav- 
ing one  child,  Angeline,  now  the  wife  of 


George  Ilatzell.  Mrs.  Lutes  was  an  estimable 


woman  and  a member  of  the  Christian  church. 
Mr.  Lutes  was  married  a second  time  Julj"  4, 
1858,  to  Miss  Ann  Manning,  a native  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  born  April  23,  1833,  a 
daughter  of  Paul  and  Barbara  Ann  Manning, 
her  parents  dying  when  she  was  a child.  To 
this  union  six  children  were  born — John, 
now  a lumber  manufacturer  in  Michigan; 
Hannibal  H.,  died  in  his  fourth  year;  Elijah 
M.,  died  aged  two  years;  Esther  Ann,  wife  of 
Isaac  Wilson,  of  Redkey;  Thomas  Sherman, 
at  present  attending  the  Normal  school  at 
Portland.  Mr.  Lutes  was  again  bereaved  by 
the  death  of  his  wife  July  22, 1881,  dying  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight  years.  He  was  again 
married  June  17,  1882,  to  Mrs.  Matilda  J. 
(Newland)  Wayne,  widow  of  George  Wayne. 
By  his  last  marriage  Mr.  Lutes  has  one  son 
named  Edward  B.  Mr.  Lutes  owned  and  oc- 
cupied his  farm  on  section  3 until  1883, 
when  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  where  he  carries  on  a grocery  and 
restaurant.  Of  an  active  turn  of  mind  he 
has  made  at  least  one  valuable  invention,  the 
Hoosier  Drain  Tile,  which  he  patented  in 
1869.  He  is  one  of  the  public  spirited  citi- 
zens of  his  township,  and  no  work  tending 
toward  the  advancement  of  his  township  or 
county  has  failed  to  receive  his  encourage- 
ment. In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican, 
and  ranks  among  the  leading  Republicans  of  his 
township.  He  has  served  as  township  trustee. 
He  is  a member  of  Ridgeville  Lodge,  No. 
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362,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  is  a comrade  of  Stephen 
J.  Failey  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Portland.  His 
hrotlier,  Elijah  Lntes,  served  as  a soldier 
through  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  four  years 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  His  maternal 


o-randfather  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 


Revolution. 


^^ILLIAM  J.  ROOK,  postmaster  of 
Pennville,  and  an  active  and  enter- 


prising citizen,  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  born  in  Ricbland  Township 
November  21,  1842,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Jane 
(Schrick)  Rook.  Our  subject  was  reared  on 
the  home  farm,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  district.  He  remained  on  the 


home  farm  with  his  parents  until  attaining 


his  majority,  wheii  he  engaged  in  farming  on 
his  own  account.  In  October,  1864,  he  en- 
listed in  tliewarof  the  Rebellion  in  Company 
F,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Indiana  Infan- 
try, serving  under  Sherman  in  Tennessee, 
Nortli  and  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky.  He 
remained  in  the  service  of  his  country  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
in  July,  1865.  He  then  returned  to  Jay 
County,  and  August  31,  1865,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  Hayes,  a native  of  Syra- 
cuse, Hew  York,  a daughter  of  Lawrence  and 
Bridget  (Bodkin)  Hayes,  who  were  natives  of 
Ireland,  coming  to  Jay  County  in  1859. 
Seven  children  have  been  born  to  this  union, 
of  whom  six  are  still  living — Theresa  Ann, 
Elizabeth  Jane,  Lawrence  W.,  Mary  Cather- 
ine, Rosa  Bridget  and  Esther  Jane.  One  son, 
John  SyU^ester,  died  aged  six  months.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rook  began  housekeeping  on  a tract 
of  eighty  acres,  which  was  entirely  unim- 
proved. Mr.  Rook  immediately  began  the 
task  of  clearing  and  improving  his  land,  to 


which  he  subsequently  added  eighty  acres 
of  heavily  timbered  land,  and  of  his  160 
acre  farm  he  has  cleared  and  improved  110 
acres,  and  brought  it  under  a high  state  of 
cultivation.  He  followed  farming  until  July, 
1880,  when  he  took  the  contract  for  carrying 
the  mail  from  Camden  to  Portland,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  ran  a passenger  and 
express  hack  for  nine  months.  He  then  re- 
sumed farming,  to  which  he  devoted  his  time 
until  he  received  the  appointment  of  post- 
master of  Pennville,  October  26, 1885,  under 
President  Cleveland’s  administration.  Beside 
his  duties  of  postmaster  he  carries  a stock  of 
groceries,  and  by  his  cordial  manners  and, 
strict  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  customers 
he  is  building  up  a good  trade.  In  politics 
Mr.  Rook  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  church. 


Ill 


.^|EORGE  STOLZ,  farmer,  Wabash  Town- 
ship, was  born  December  8,  1825,  in 
Alsace,  Germany,  then  France.  He 
came  to  this  county  with  his  parents  in  1846, 
where  he  stayed  a few  days,  then  returned  to 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Tw'o  years  later  he  came  to 
Portland,  Indiana,  where  he  worked  at  the 
tailor’s  trade  eighteen  months,  then  came  to 
Hew  Corydon,  Jay  County.  The  second  year 
of  his  settlement  here  he  was  appointed  post- 
master under  General  Taylor’s  administration, 
and  held  the  office  twelve  years.  As  soon  as 
he  received  his  commission  he  purchased  a 
few  books  and  stationary  and  kept  adding  to 
his  stock  until  he  had  a well  filled  store  of 
general  merchandise.  In  1875  he  sold,  his 
store  for  $7,000  to  George  Martin  and  Son. 
At  the  time  he  sold  out  he  had  a small  farm, 
to  which  he  has  since  added  until  he  owns 
ninety  aci’es.  He  has  built  a fine  brick  house 
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and  a frame  l)arn  at  a cost  of  $3,000.  His 
father,  Nicholas  Stolz.  was  born  at  Alsace, 
Germany  in  1802,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated,  and  was  married  to  Saloma  Helm- 
stetter.  Upon  coming  to  America,  in  1846, 
witli  wife  and  eight  children,  lie  settled  in 
Noble  Township,  this  county,  where  he  died 
January  11,  1884,  upon  the  old  farm.  The 
mother  was  also  born  in  Alsace,  in  1800,  and 
died  at  the  house  of  her  son  George,  March 
15,  1862,  while  on  a visit.  Both  parents  are 
buried  in  a cemetery  situated  on  the  old 
homestead,  called  the  Bremer  Cemetery.  Of 
the  eight  children  that  came  to  America  with 
their  parents,  three  are  deceased.  George  is 
our  subject;  Louisa,  born  April  11,  1828, 
died  in  November,  1846;  Charles,  born 
December  24, 1829,  died  November  21,  1874; 
Caroline,  born  June  22, 1832,  married  George 
Martin;  Adam,  born  February  18,  1835; 
Phillip,  born  November  18,  1837;  Margaret, 
born  March  26,  1840,  married  Henry  Miller; 
Catherine,  born  June  9, 1843,  died  November 
15,  1851.  Mr.  Stolz  was  married  November 
26,  1850,  to  Miss  Margaret  Tullis  who  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  June  13, 
1831,  and  when  eight  years  of  age  came  to 
this  county  with  her  parents,  who  settled  in 
Noble  Township.  The  family  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Jay  County.  Her^ father, 
Isaac  Tullis,  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
April  25,  1803,  and  died  May  11, 1862,  upon 
the  old  homestead  where  he  first  settled. 
The  mother,  Mary  Ann  (McN  utt)  Tullis,  was 
born  August  27,  1812,  and  died  February  16, 
1869,  in  Noble  Township,  both  buried  in 
Bremer  Cemetery.  The  Stolz  family  left 
Havre,  France,  June  26,  1846,  arriving  at 
New  York  August  11,  in  the  sailing  ship, 
Elizabeth  Bruce,  being  forty-seven  days  on 
the  water;  they  reached  Jay  County,  Septem- 
ber 3,  traveling  by  rail,  canal,  by  flatboat, 
steamboat,  and  by  wagon.  The  family  are  all 


Lutherans.  As  a race,  the  Stolz  family  are 
stone  cutters.  George  learned  the  trade,  but 
becoming  lame  when  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  learned  the  tailor’s  trade,  which  he 
followed  until  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business.  He  kept  a tailor’s  shop  in  Port- 
land eighteen  months,  in  a log  cabin  corner 
of  Main  and  Meridian  streets  in  1848— ’49. 


farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
Penn  Township,  was  born  in  Wyo- 
ming County,  Pennsylvania,  March  26, 
1838,  a son  of  John  and  Lydia  (Albert) 
Shook,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  the  former  a 
son  of  Jacob  Shook,  and  the  latter  a daughter 
of  Jacob  Albert,  both  being  of  Geianan  de- 
scent. Our  subject  was  reared  in  his  native 
county,  where  he  received  good  educational 
advantages,  completing  his  school  days  at 
lYyoming  Seminary.  He  remained  at  home 
until  twenty-one  years  old,  when  he  went  to 
learn  the  miller’s  trade,  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship of  three  years.  He  followed  his 
trade  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Bebellion.  February  22,  1864,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  G,  P’irst  New  Jersey 
Cavalry,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, under  General  Sheridan,  participating  in 
the  battles  of  the  AVilderness,  the  raid  on 
Richmond,  which  lasted  twelve  days,  when 
they  were  dismounted,  and  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg, which  began  June  17,  1864,  and  con- 
tilled  until  Lee’s  surrender  in  1865.  He 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
was  discharged  and  returned  to  his  home. 
He  remained  in  Pennsylvania  until  1878, 
when  he  removed  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
and  bought  the  farm  of  260  acres  on  sections 
8 and  17,  Penn  Township,  where  he  now  lives, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  Mr.  Shook  wa.<  married  December 
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25,  1866,  to  Alice  11.  Tingley,  a native  of 
Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  daughter 
of  Warren  M.  and  Cornelia  (Avery)  Tingley. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shook  have  six  children — 
Lydia  C.,  Ida  A.,  Jennie  L.,  Katie  P.,  Maggie 
D.  and  John  A.  Mr.  Shook  is  a member  of 
James  Cartwright  Post,  No.  315,  G.  A.  K.  In 
politics  he  is  a Republican.  He  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
chutch. 




fOllN  RRYAN,  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Rear  Creek  Township,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully follows  farming  pursuits,  is  a 
native  of  Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  born 
August  15,  1824.  llis  parents,  Peter  and 
Mary  (Huey)  Bryan,  were  formerly  residents 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  had  a 
family  of  eight  children, of  whom  our  subject 
was  the  second  child.  AVhen  he  was  quite 
small  he  was  taken  l)y  his  parents  to  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  and  later  to  Fairfield  County, 
and  from  there  the  family  subsequently 
removed  to  Allen  County,  in  the  same  State. 
John  Bryan  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native 
State,  being  reared  on  a farm  and  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  by  study  at  home. 
In  1847  he  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home,  and  is  now 
the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  as  good  land  as 
the  county  affords.  He  has  a good  residence, 
surrounded  by  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  a 
large,  commodious  barn  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  his  land  is  very  productive  and 
under  fine  cultivation.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
united  in  marriage  April  1,  1848,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Huey,  a daughter  of  Isaac  Huey,  and 
to  them  have  been  born  eight  children,  seven 
still  living — Mary,  Peter,  Hallet,  Byantha, 
William  R.,  Emily  and  Alta  Jane.  Jackson 


ocrat.  He  is  a worthy  and  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church,  and  is  a 
zealous  worker  in  the  Sabbath -school. 


FORGE  W.  SHEPHERD,  M.  D.,  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
'!■  Redkey,  is  a native  of  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  born  near  Portland,  February  20, 
1840,  a son  of  Thomas  S.  and  Abigail  (Wat- 
son) Shepherd.  Between  his  ninth  and 
twelfth  years  he  lived  at  Kokomo,  Howard 
County,  Indiana,  but  with  the  exception  of 
these  years  he  was  reared  in  Jay  County, 
receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  and  at  Liber  College.  He 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  the  firm  of 
Latham  tfe  Shepherd,  the  members  of  this  firm 
being  William  D.  Latham  and  Thomas  S. 
Shepherd,  the  father  of  our  subject.  In  the 
winter  of  1869-’60  he  attended  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  returning  to  Jay  County  in 
1860,  when  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  with  the  firm  of  Latham  & Shep- 
herd, and  later  was  associated  with  his  father 
alone  until  the  latter  removed  to  Bluffton. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  October  20,  1860, 
to  Miss  Louvernia  Bell,  a native  of  Jay  Coun- 
ty, and  a daughter  of  John  and  Levina  (Kid- 
der) Bell.  In  October,  1864,4ie  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  on 
being  mustered  in  was  sent  to  Camp  Carring- 
ton, where  he  remained  one  or  two  nights. 
He  was  examined  for  surgeon  by  the  examin- 
ing board  of  physicians,  and  obtained  a first 
class  certificate,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  after  passing  his  examina- 
tion he  was  directed  by  Dr.  Bobbs  to  present 
himself  to  Governor  Morton,  and  October  13, 
1864,  was  commissioned  by  him.  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
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was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  operations 
about  Nashville  during  Hood’s  raid,  and 
December  28, 1864,  joined  the  Third  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  at 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  The  doctor  embarked 
for  Fort  Fisher  by  way  of  Washington  and 
Fortress  Monroe,  arriving  there  Februai’y  7, 
1866.  He  participated  in  the  campaign 
against  Wilmington,  and  was  at  the  taking  of 
Fort  Anderson,  and  was  in  the  skirmish  line 
two  days  at  Town  Creek,  North  Carolina. 
He  arrived  at  Wilmington  February  22, 1865, 
2‘emaining  there  until  March  following.  He 
was  in  the  campaign  against  Kingston,  Golds- 
boro and  Baleigh,  and  at  the  final  surrender 
of  Johnston’s  army.  He  was  mustered  out 
at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  July  11, 1865, 
when  he  returned  to  Jay  County  and  resumed 
his  medical  practice.  He  practiced  at  Bluffton 
two  years,  and  May  5, 1872,  came  to  Kedkey, 
where  he  has  since  followed  the  medical 
profession,  and  has  built  up  a large  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  and  by  his  honorable  dealings 
has  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  him.  He  takes  an 
active  interest  in  his  profession,  and  is  a 
member  of  several  medical  societies,  including 
the  Jay  County  Medical  Association,  the 
Delaware  District  Medical  Association,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association.  He  is  a 
Master  Mason,  belonging  to  Halfway  Lodge, 
No.  298,  at  Eedkey,  of  which  he  is  Worsliip. 
ful  Master,  and  is  a member  of  the  chapter 
at  Dunkirk.  He  is  also  a member  of  Graiit 
Lodge,  No.  355,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  of  Fairview 
Encampment  at  Dunkirk.  He  was  a charter 
member  of  Alexander  Trimble  Post,  No.  213, 
G.  A.  11.,  being  the  first  surgeon  of  the  post, 
a position  he  holds  at  the  present  writing. 
Politically  he  is  a Eepublican.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  To  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Shepherd 
have  been  born  eight  children,  of  whom  seven  ! 


are  living — Harrison  Alvah,  Charles  E., 
Laura  Bell,  Rosella  May,  Thomas  Theodore, 
John  Lewis  and  Beatrice  Blanche.  One  son, 
McClellan  Ellsworth,  is  deceased.  The 
mother  of  oxir  subject  died  January  13,  1884. 
She  was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
January  9,  1823,  and  was  married  April  6, 
1837,  coming  to  Jay  County  in  1838,  where 
she  passed  through  the  trials  and  hardships 
incident  to  pioneer  life.  She  lived  and  died 
universally  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her.  John  Bell,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Shepherd,  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Virginia,  where  he  was  reared  to  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  then  went  to  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  and  in  1838  came  to  Jay  County  and 
opened  a store  at  New  Mount  Pleasant,  being 
the  pioneer  merchant  of  the  place.  He  was 
there  married  to  Levina  Kidder,  December  8, 
1839,  whose  parents  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  county.  They  were  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  six  of  whom  survive.  Mr. 
Bell  was  one  of  the  first  IMethodists  in  the 
county,  being  a member  of  that  denomination 
about  forty  years,  and  lived  his  religion  in 
his  daily  life.  He  died  January  21,  1880, 
aged  sixty-three  years  and  four  months,  after 
an  illness  of  fifteen  months.  He  was  univers- 
ally respected  throughout  the  community 
where  he  had  lived  so  many  years,  and  at  his 
death  left  many  friends.  He  is  buried  at 
New  Mount  Pleasant,  his  widow  still  living 


in  that  village. 


^®^|OUNCE  BYRD,  manufacturer  of  tile 
MoH  Madison  Township,  was 

born  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  July 
4,  1849,  and  when  five  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Xenia,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  until  he  was 
twenty.  He  was  married  in  Greene  County, 
June  20,  1872,  to  Miss  Mary  Kelly,  who  was 
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born  in  Xenia  in^l852,  daughter  of  George 
and  Ann  Kelly.  Mr.  Byrd’s  father,  Amos 
Byrd,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1816,  and  died  in  Kandolph  County, 
Indiana,  while  visiting  bis  son  Francis.  Ilis 
mother,  Susan  (McClellan)  Byrd,  was  born  in 
( )hio,  and  died  in  IMay,  1865,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  years.  They  were  the  parents  of 
nine  children — William  A.,  Francis  M.,  Sarah 
C.,  Mounce,  Wilbur  P\,  Martha  E.,  James 
A.  and  George  W.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byrd  have 
had  five  children — Catherine,  Ella,  Mary  E., 
llichard  and  James.  Mr.  Byrd  learned  the 
brick-maker’s  trade  in  early  life,  and  has 
followed  it  ever  since.  II is  sales  amount  to 
about  $1,800  per  annum,  llis  grandfather, 
Andrew  Byrd,  was  born  in  Virginia,  as  was 
also  his  grandmother,  Sarah  (Baker)  Byrd, 
and  both  died  in  Greene  County,  Ohio.  Ilis 
maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  McClellan,  died 
in  Xenia,  Ohio.  Ilis  grandmother  McClel- 
lan died  before  Mr.  Byrd  was  born. 


?|p^EORGE  AV.  LUCAS,  a prominent  far- 
iW  Tfickson  Township,  is  a native 

of  Fayette  County,  Indiana,  born  March 
7,  1841,  a son  of  AVilliam  and  Mary  (Patter- 
son) Lucas.  His  parents  were  married  in 
Kentucky,  and  a few  years  later  moved  to 
Fayette  County,  Indiana,  and  in  1843  to  Jay 
County,  locating  in  Bear  Creek  Township, 
where  the  fatliei'  died  in  1872,  and  the  mother 
still  lives.  Five  children  are  living,  four 
daughters  and  one  son,  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  George  AV.  Lucas  was  reared  a 
farmer,  receiving  his  education  in  the  district 
schools  of  Bear  Creek  Township.  He  re- 
mained on  the  home  farm  with  his  parents 
until  his  marriage,  when  he  settled  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives,  which  contains  130 
acres  of  valuable  land.  He  has  been  success- 


ful in  his  farming  operations,  and  now  has 
one  of  the  pleasantest  homes  in  Jackson 
Township,  his  residence  and  farm  buildings 
denoting  the  thrift  of  an  enterprising  owner. 
Mr.  Lucas  was  married  July  10,  1870,  to 
Sarah  Ann  Miller,  a daughter  of  Jacob  Mil- 
ler, a prominent  farmer  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship. To  them  have  been  born  two  children 
— Mary  Jane  and  Jessie  Ethel.  In  politics 
Mr.  Lucas  is  a Democrat  and  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  principles  of  his  party. 

jl^ANlEL  G.  HEISTER  is  a native  of  In- 
1n|n)  diana,  born  October  9,  1852,  on  the 
pioneer  homestead  of  his  parents,  Daniel 
and  Sarah  Heister.  They  were  the  pioneer 
family  of  Boundary,  Jay  County,  settling 
there  in  the  year  1841,  and  there  Daniel  G. 
was  reai’ed.  In  early  life  he  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  county,  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Liber  College.  He 
was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  became  a 
thorough,  practical  farmer.  He  was  also, 
when  a youth,  emjhoyed  as  clerk  in  his 
father’s  store,  and  in  1874  became  his  busi- 
ness partner,  tbe  firm  name  being  D.  Heister 
& Son.  His  brother  Henry  afterward  became 
a member  of  the  firm,  and  January  1,  1884, 
Daniel  G.  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness to  his  father  and  brother,  and  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Heister  was 
married  November  19,  1873,  to  Miss  Martha 
Abel,  a native  of  Salamonia,  Jay  County,  and 
a daughter  of  George  AV.  and  Esther  Abel. 
She  is  an  estimable  lady,  and  by  her  sunny 
disposition  makes  her  home  bright,  and  has 
many  warm  friends.  Her  father  is  deceased, 
and  her  mother  is  now  the  wife  of  Daniel 
Heister,  the  father  of  our  subject.  Daniel 
G.  Heister,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  his 
homestead  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
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tion  26,  Pike  Township,  liis  farm  contains 
160  acres  of  choice  land,  120  acres  of  which 
are  cleared,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  best  productive  farms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. During  the  spring  of  1887  Mr.  Heis- 
ter  added  one  mile  to  its  tile  drainage. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ileister  have  three  children 
living — Mabel,  Orlan  L.  and  Arthur  M. 
Esther,  their  youngest  child,  died  at  the  age 
of  four  years.  Mr.  Ileister  has  served  Pike 
Township  efficiently  as  trustee.  Politically 
he  is  a Democrat,  and  is  prominent  in  the 
local  councils  of  his  party. 


/^AMES  F.  KIDDEP,  M.  D.,  a prominent 

» physician  of  New  Mount  Pleasant,  is  a 
native  of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  born  in 
Pike  Township,  June  9,  1839,  a son  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Buras)  Kidder.  His  father  w^as 
born  and  reared  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
while  there  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Buras, 
who  lived  just  across  the  line  from  Maine,  in 
New  Hampshire.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years  he  came  West,  and  for  a while 
lived  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  then  lived  at 
Morristown,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  and  from 
there  the  family  came  by  team  to  Jay  County, 
having  to  cut  their  way  through  the  timber 
toward  the  last  half  of  the  way.  Mr.  Kidder 
had  previously  entered  120  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  in  Pike  Township,  on  which  not  a 
stick  had  been  cut,  except  on  a small  space 
which  had  been  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a 
cabin.  Mr.  Kidder  had  hired  a man  to  build 
his  cabin  before  coming  to  the  county,  which 
was  all  ready  for  occupancy  when  the  familj' 
arrived.  Game  was  abundant  in  those  days, 
hut  Mr.  Kidder  was  not  much  of  a hunter. 
He  was  a very  strict  Methodist,  but  one  Sab- 
bath, seeing  a deer  near  his  house,  he  grabbed 
an  old  army  musket  which  he  had  used  in  the 


war  of  1812,  and  poking  it  through  a crack 
in  the  wall  which  had  not  been  tilled  up,  he 
shot  and  killed  the  deer.  Just  as  he  pulled 
the  trigger  he  remembered  it  was  Sunday, 
and  he  says  that  shot  sounded  to  him  like  the 
report  of  a cannon.  He  was  a great  worker, 
and  by  his  untiring  energy  and  persevering 
industry  he  made  out  of  his  land  one  of  the 
best  improved  farms  in  his  township,  on 
which  he  made  his  home  until  his  death  in 
1858,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  His 
widow  survived  him  until  1879.  Both  are 
buried  in  the  Zoar  Cemetery  in  Pike  Town- 
ship. Mr.  Kidder  was  a consistent  Christian, 
and  an  active  memher  of  Zoar  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  was  class-leader  of 
that  church  from  its  organization  until  his 
death.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  an  old 
line  Whig,  but  on  the  organization  of  the 
Pepublican  party  he  became  identified  with 
it.  James  F.  Kidder,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  native 
county,  receiving  his  primary  education  in 
the  old  school-house  on  his  father’s  farm. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  nredicine  in 
1860  with  Doctor  Peeves  of  Union  City,  and 
when  that  gentleman  went  to  the  war  Doctor 
Kidder  continued  his  studies  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Shepherd,  at 
New  Mount  Pleasant.  Doctor  Kidder  was 
married  January  18,  1863,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
J.  Rhodes,  a native  of  Jay  County,  and  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Susannah  (Kruser) 
Rhodes.  Her  father,  who  is  now  a resident 
of  New  Mount  Pleasant,  was  the  first  justice 
of  the  peace  of  Jefferson  Township,  which 
office  he  filled  for  twenty  years.  Doctor  Kid- 
der practiced  medicine  in  Randolph  County 
for  four  years,  and  subsecpiently  removed  to 
Jersey  County,  Illinois,  and  practiced  his 
profession  two  years  at  Fielden.  He  then 
came  to  New  Mount  Pleasant,  and  durino- 
his  residence  at  this  place  he  has  huilt  up  a 
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large  practice.  Desiring  to  gain  the  benefits 
of  the  advancement  in  medical  science,  the 
doctor  in  1877  and  1878  attended  the  old 
Cincinnati  Medical  College,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  lie  is  a member  of  Halfway  Lodge, 
No.  290,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  his  wife 
belongs  to  the  Campbellite  church. 


NICHOLAS  11.  IIUART,  of  the  firm  of 
Iluart  & Welch,  proprietors  of  the  grist- 
mill at  New  Corydon,  was  born  in  the 
kingdom  of  Helginm,  May  23,  1830,  where 
he  lived  until  he  came  to  America  with  his 
mother,  two  brothers  and  one  sister,  the  father 
having  died  in  Belgium  in  1853,  aged  fifty- 
five  years.  The  mother  died  in  Seneca  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1872,  aged  fifty-four  years.  The 
brothers,  Peter  and  John,  died  in  Williams 
County,  Ohio,  the  former  in  1884,  aged  forty- 
four  years,  and  the  latter  in  1876,  aged 
twenty-one  years.  The  family  located  at 
New  Biegel,  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  living  on 
a farm  seven  years.  During  this  time  our 
subject  taught  parochial  and  district  schools. 
After  teaching  twenty-four  years  he  engaged 
in  farming  in  Wyandotte  County,  same  State, 
and  later  removed  to  this  county,  where  he 
followed  farming  four  years.  He  then  sold 
his  farm  and  purchased  his  mill.  He  was 
married  April  13,  1831,  to  Miss  Veronica 
Fleck,  who  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  Oc- 
tober 8,  1848,  and  came  to  America  with  her 
parents  and  six  other  children  in  1851,  locating 
in  Wyandot  County,  Ohio,  where  the  parents 
lived  until  theii’  decease.  The  father  was 
accidentally  killed  by  the  falling  limb  of  a 
tree,  and  died  two  days  after  the  accident  oc- 
curred. He  died  in  1875,  aged  fifty-nine 
years.  The  mother  died  in  1882,  also  aged 
fifty-nine  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huart  have 


eight  children — William,  Frank,  Mary  C., 
Veronica,  Leonora  E.,  Anna,  Louis  N.  and 
Posy.  In  politics  Mr.  Huart  is  a Democrat, 
and  religiously  he  is  a meml)er  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  mill  now  owned  by  Huart  & 
Welch  was  built  by  Mr.  McMackin  about 
thirty-five  years  ago  as  a water-mill.  August 
Mackboush  purchased  the  mill  and  put  in 
steam  power  for  a few  years,  and  it  was  oper- 
ated both  as  a water  and  steam-mill.  Mr. 
Remarklus  then  bought  the  mill  and  owned 
it  about  eleven  years.  During  this  time  his 
brother-in-law,  Philip  Welch,  became  a part- 
ner, and  February  5,  1887,  Mr.  Huart  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  Mr.  llemarklus.  They 
are  doing  a large  and  successful  business. 


R.  D.  S.  STANTON,  of  Portland,  and 
l|n)  one  of  the  oldest  practicing  physicians 
of  Jay  County,  was  born  in  Waynes- 
ville,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  June  11, 1822,  a 
son  of  Frederick  Stanton,  and  a pioneer  of 
Warren  County.  He  died  in  Portland  while 
here  on  a visit  in  1863,  aged  about  eighty 
years.  The  parents  of  our  subject  had  a 
family  of  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  doctor  being  the  second  son 
and  fourth  child.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  Indiana  in  the  spring  of  1842,  who  settled 
on  a farm  near  Richmond.  He  attended 
school  at  Richmond,  and  later  taught  two 
terms  at  school.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  in  1843  he  began  reading  medicine  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  New- 
port. In  the  fall  of  1844  he  attended  lectures 
at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati, 
and  after  taking  one  course  he  returned  to  the 
office  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1846  he  graduted  at  Cincinnati.  He  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1845,  a 
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j year  before  graduating,  and  July  6,  1848,  he 

1853,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hoffner,  ? 

9 

a; 

5 located  at  Portland,  having  had  three  years 

born  in  Clarke  County,  Ohio,  September  8,  I 

ij 

■ 

^ practice  before  coming  here.  He  was  mar- 

1832,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  5 

u 

i ried  in  Februai’y,  1848,  to  Miss  Phcebe 

1 Branden,  who  was  born  in  Warren  County^ 

(Sours)  Hoffner.  Mr.  Newcomer  has  resided  ) 

9 

on  his  present  farm  since  1853.  He  has  a j 

S; 

^ Ohio,  in  1828,  and  of  four  children  born  to 

good  residence,  a commodious  barn  and  other  J 

9 

) them  three  are  living — Ordillo,  John  A.  and 

farm  buildings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newcomer  ? 

B 

j Flora  Belle.  Their  second  child,  Ella  A.,  died 

^ in  her  ninth  year.  The  doctor  was  one  of 

have  six  children — William  Perry,  Aquilla  j 

a 

i 

r 

C.,  Cevilla  II.,  Ceno  C.,  Hosea  L.,  and  Win-  s 

i* 

a 

) tlie  pioneer  physicians  of  this  part  of  the 

field  Seymour;  three  died  when  young.  Mr.  j 

1 

j county,  and  established  an  extensive  practice. 

Newcomer  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  and  is  a | 

^ He  was  reared  a AVhig,  and  while  quite  con- 

) servative  in  his  political  views,  be  is  identified 

j with  the  Republican  party.  He  was  reared  a 

{ Quaker,  but  is  now  a member  of  the  Meth- 

member  of  the  Christian  church.  | 

B * 
1 

i' 

5 odist  Episcopal  church. 

„^p[EORGE  WILLIAMS,  a prominent  farm-  | 
nW  er  of  Jackson  Township,  is  one  of  the  f 

a 

3 

B 

r 

ll 

1 

well  known  old  settlers  of  Jay  County.  S 

He  was  born  near  Augiista,  Georgia,  Jiily  17,  ? 

1 »ENJAMIN  NEWCOMER,  of  Bear 

1799,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Prudence  (Rey-  f 

E 

: Creek  Township,  has  been  a resident 

Holds)  Williams.  His  father  was  born  in  f 

J Jay  County  since  1849.  He  was  born 

Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  24, 1765,  ? 

1 

) in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  April  23, 1824, 

and  died  May  26,  1847,  and  his  mother  was  f 

e 

B 

{ son  of  Abram  Newcomer,  a native  of  Harrison 

born  in  the  same  county  August  2,  1763,  i 

{ 

? County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Catherine 

and  died  August  23,  1849.  His  grandfather,  ? 

C 

1 

i Newcomer,  a native  of  Virginia.  They  were 

Lewis  Williams,  was  a native  of  Pennsyl-  | 

1 

I married  in  Columbiana  County,  and  reared 

vania,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  ) 

I 

f eleven  children;  two  died  in  infancy.  The 

years,  in  the  same  house  where  he  was  born.  | 

1 

I 

i father  died  in  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  at  the 

Thomas  and  Prudence  Williams  had  a family  ^ 

1 

1 

5 age  of  eighty-three  years,  and  the  mother 

of  six  children — Mariam,  Edith,  Isaac,  George,  J 

1 

< in  the  same  county,  aged  eighty-three 

Esther  and  Martha,  George  being  the  only  ? 

i 

a 

^ years.  Benjamin’s  early  life  was  spent  in 

one  living.  When  he  was  five  years  of  age,  ? 

a 

5 working  on  the  farm,  and  later,  occupied 

in  1804,  his  parents  moved  to  Belmont  ) 

i 

J his  time  in  clearing  land.  In  1843  he 

County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  amid  the  5 

a 

9 

J removed  to  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  and 

scenes  of  frontier  life.  He  remained  in  that  c 

1 

5 before  he  arrived  in  Jay  County  he  had 

comity  until  1842,  when  he  came  to  Jay  Conn-  J 

1 

B 

J cleared  290  acres  of  timber  land.  He  was 

ty,  Indiana,  and  bought  178  acres  of  the  farm  J 

a 

B 

) without  means  when  he  came  to  this  county. 

where  he  now  lives,  which  at  that  time  was  wild  C 

1 

5 but  he  had  a strong  arm  and  a brave  heart. 

and  uncultivated,  there  being  on  it,  however,  ? 

f In  1851  he  bought  forty  acres  of  wild  land. 

a rude  log  house  and  barn,  and  eight  acres  3 

a 

B 

) He  has  since  added  to  his  original  purchase. 

of  clearing.  Here  he  has  since  lived  and  has  5 

1 

) until  he  now  owns  350  acres  of  as  good  land 

made  all  the  improvements  with  which  he  is  J 

1 

D 

1 as  can  be  found  in  Jay  County.  February  2, 

to-day  surrounded,  and  has  added  to  his  3 

! 
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original  purchase  until  he  now  has  258  acres. 
Mr.  AVilliains  was  married  January  24,  1822, 
to  Kachel  White,  who  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  May  5, 1803,  a daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Mary  (Kent)  White.  To 
Mr.  and  Airs.  AVilliams  have  been  born  twelve 
children — John,  born  February  21,  1823; 
Jesse,  born  September  12,  1825,  died  aged 
tifty-four  years;  Ann,  born  December 23, 1827, 
is  the  wife  of  Robert  Register;  James,  born 
Alarcli  26, 1830,  died  after  reaching  manhood; 
Alary,  born  October  14,  1831,  married  Thomas 
Register,  and  is  now  deceased;  Thomas,  born 
October  3,  1833,  died  aged  ten  years;  Pru- 
dence, born  Alarch  28,  1836,  is  the  wife  of 
Reece  Gray;  George,  l)orn  February  23, 1839, 
died  aged  ten  years;  Uriah,  born  January  27, 
1841,  died  while  serving  his  country  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion;  Rachel,  deceased, 
born  April  22,  1843,  married  Thomas  Alyers ; 
Eli,  l)orn  December  10,  1845,  was  married 
December  7, 1874,  to  Emily  Fisher,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Susan  Fisher,  and  has  one 
child — Allies  AVilber.  Mrs.  Williams  died 
January  28,  1880.  , In  politics  Air.  AFilliams 
is  independent,  voting  for  men  not  party,  and 
in  his  religious  views  he  is  liberal. 


SAY.  AIINCKS,  homoeopathic  physician 
and  surgeon,  of  Portland,  and  an  active 
^ ® and  enterprising  citizen,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  in  1858. 
He  was  reared  in  his  native  city,  receiving 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Brooks  College,  and  in  1877  he  graduated 
from  the  Hahnemann  Aledical  College,  of 
Cleveland.  After  his  graduation  he  practiced 
for  a time  in  the  hospital  at  Cleveland,  and 
soon  after  located  at  Portland,  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  where  he  has  since  followed  his 
chosen  profession.  Doctor  Mincks  is  the  first 


and  only  resident  hoinoeopathist  of  Portland, 
and  although  it  lias  devolved  upon  him  to 
introduce  the  homoeopathic  system,  and  over- 
come the  prej  udice  which  always  exists  toward 
an  innovation  of  that  kind,  he  has  been  quite 
successful  in  establishing  a practice  which  is 
gradually  increasing.  The  doctor  is  well 
skilled  in  the  principle  of  his  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  is  making  a specialty  of  the  diseases 
of  children.  He  is  a young  man  of  much 
ability,  and  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing pliysicians  of  the  county. 


i^pjNOS  SMITH,  residing  on  section  33, 
Jefferson  Township,  was  born  in  Wayne 
Api  County,  Ohio,  the  date  of  his  birth  be- 
ing Alarch  25,  1835.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, Samuel  Smith,  was  a native  of  Hew 
Jersey,  and  when  a boy  was  taken  by  his 
father.  Job  Smith,  to  AYayne  Count}',  Ohio, 
and  there  he  was  reared  and  married  to  Alary 
Veal.  She  was  a daughter  of  Enos  and  Alary 
Veal,  who  settled  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  as 
early  as  1816,  coming  from  the  State  of  Hew 
Jersey.  The  grandparents  of  Enos  Smith,  on 
both  sides,  died  in  Wayne  County,  as  did  also 
his  parents.  They  reared  a family  of  nine 
children — John  C.,  at  one  time  a resident  of 
Jefierson  Township  and  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, returned  to  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  died;  Enos,  the  second  child,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch;  Matilda  died  in  her 
fourteenth  year;  Mrs.  Hannah  Brown,  a 
widow,  living  in  Kansas;  Job,  who  died  Au- 
gust 26,  1886,  was  formerly  a prominent 
farmer  of  Jefferson  Township;  Rachel  died 
in  her  fourteenth  year;  Robert,  a resident  of 
AYayne  County,  Ohio;  Andrew  died  aged 
twenty-one  years,  and  Airs.  Rebecca  Bird,  also 
deceased.  Enos  Smith,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  reared  to  a farm  life  and  has  suc- 
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cessfully  followed  that  avocation  through  life. 
He  was  married  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
in  December,  1856,  to  Miss  Nancy  Jane  Mc- 
Cullough, who  was  born  in  that  county  in 
1831,  a daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cullough, both  now  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  have  had  seven  children  born  to  them — 
Andrew,  who  died  aged  two  years;  Samuel 
now  living  in  Labette  County,  Kansas;  John, 
died  aged  eight  years;  Elmer,  residing  at 
Powers,  Jay  County;  Cora  and  Ida  (twins), 
the  former  died  aged  two  years  and  the  latter 
now  living  in  Labette  County,  Kansas,  and 
Thomas  M.,  living  in  Labette  County,  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Smith  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana^ 
with  his  family  March  8,  1864,  where  lie  set- 
tled on  section  28,  Jefferson  Township,  that 
location  proving  a very  unhealthy  one  at  that 
time.  September  15,  1868,  he  moved  to  bis 
present  homestead  on  section  33,  of  the  same 
township,  where  he  has  ninety  acres  of  choice 
land.  Besides  his  homestead  farm  he  owns 
two  tracts,  one  of  eighty  acres  and  one  ot 
forty  acres,  on  section  29,  Jefferson  Township. 
Politically  he  is  a Democrat.  Although  not 
a member  of  any  religious  denomination  he 
is  a liberal  supporter  of  churches,  and  helped 
to  build  the  Christian  church  at  PoM'ers. 



Hj^AVID  MILLER,  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock-raising  in  Penn  Township,  is 
a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Mercer  Coun- 
ty, February  28,  1827,  a son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Biddle)  Miller.  His  father  was  also 
a native  of  Ohio,  his  father  being  a native  of 
Virginia  and  of  German  descent.  The  mother 
of  onr  subject  was  born  in  Maryland  and  was 
of  French  descent.  The  father  being  a farm- 
er, our  subject  was  reared  to  the  same  avoca- 
tion, and  in  his  youth  received  such  an 
education  as  the  common  schools  of  that  early 


day  afforded.  He  was  married  in  April, 
1847,  to  Miss  Abigail  Beardsley,  a native  of 
Ohio  and  a daughter  of  Bennett  Beardsley. 
After  his  marriage  Mr.  Miller  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  where  he  fol- 
lowed farming  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war.  He  enlisted  November  8,  1861,  in 
Company  K,  Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was 
attached  to  Garfield’s  command  in  the  Ken- 
tucky division,  and  for  one  year  his  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Big  Sandy  Creek.  Mr- 
Miller  participated  with  his  regiment  in  the 
battle  at  Middle  Creek,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Stone  River  they  were  ordered  to  Tennes- 
see, and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Franklin, 
Van  Dorn’s  Landing,  Duck  River,  Tunnel 
Hill,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  taking  of  Atlanta,  Chickamauga, 
Jonesboro,  Lovejoy’s  Station,  after  which  they 
retreated  to  Nashville,  participating  in  the 
battle  there.  At  the  first  battle  of  Franklin 
Mr.  Miller  was  kicked  by  a mule,  which  dis- 
abled him  from  duty,  and  for  two  months  be 
remained  in  hospital  at  Nashville.  He  has 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  at 
Nashville  December  18,  1866,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Ohio.  He  followed 
farming  in  his  native  State  until  March  10, 
1880,  when  he  came  to  Jay  County  and  pur- 
chased his  present  farm  on  section  13,  Penn 
Township,  where  he  has  forty  acres  of  well 
improved  land  under  a fine  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Miller  was  bereaved  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who  died  at  Fort  Recovery  I’eb- 
ruary  15,  1878.  Of  the  six  children  born  to 
them  only  three  are  now  living  — John, 
George  and  Phoebe,  who  is  the  wife  of  Jesse 
Gardner,  of  Jay  County.  Three  children  are 
deceased — Mary  Ann,  Liicina  and  one  who 
died  in  infancy  unnamed.  Politically  Mr. 
Miller  is  a Republican.  In  April,  1886,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  magistrate,  which 
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position  he  still  holds,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  He  is  a 
member  of  James  A.  Cartwright  Post,  Ho. 
358,  G.  A.  K. 


WILLIAM  P.  MILLER,  engaged  in 
farming  on  section  35,  Wayne  Town- 
ship,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Han- 
cock County,  August  9,  1844,  a son  of 
William  and  Rebecca  (Harter)  Miller,  the 
father  a native  of  Rockingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  mother  horn  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio.  The  paternal  grandfather  of 
our  subject  was  Matthias  Miller,  a Virginian 
by  hirtli,  and  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
The  parents  of  our  subject  reared  two  chil- 
dren— Nathaniel,  now  a resident  of  Kansas, 
and  William  P.  The  latter  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  Finley,  Ohio,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  began  clerking  in 
a mercantile  establishment,  where  he  re- 
mained live  years,  when  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion on  account  of  failing  health,  and  for 
some  time  acted  as  traveling  salesman  for 
tlie  firm  of  Nettleton  & Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  His  health  having  improved  while 
traveling,  he  engaged  in  the  milling  business 
in  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  five  years.  In  1871  he  came  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  the  same  year  set- 
tled on  his  present  farm  in  Wayne  Town- 
ship, then  a tract  of  wild  timbered  land, 
entirely  unimproved.  By  persevering  indus- 
try he  has  improved  his  farm  until  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  in  his  township, 
having  fifty  acres  cleared  and  underlaid  with 
400  rods  of  tile  drainage.  He  has  a hand- 
some two-story  residence,  erected  on  one  of 
the  best  building  sites  in  Jay  County,  well 
furnished  throughont,  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  lawn,  dotted  with  shade  and  orna- 


mental trees.  He  has  a fine  barn  38  x 62 
feet,  built  in  1887,  conveniently  arranged 
for  his  stock  and  grain.  Mr.  Miller  was 
united  in  marriage  May  5, 1872,  to  Miss  Xavia 
V.  Allen,  a daughter  of  Ebenezer  Allen,  a 
pioneer  of  Jay  County.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  five  children,  named  Minnie  Myrtle, 
Perry  Marvin,  M.  R.  W.,  William  Melvy  and 
Maud.  In  politics  Mr.  Miller  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party.  His  father,  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  is 
the  owner  of  160  acres  of  land  in  Jay  County. 


fOHN  HAYES,  a prominent  farmer  of 
Richland  Township,  was  born  in  Logan, 
Hocking  County,  Ohio,  September  1, 
1841,  a son  of  Lawrence  and  Bridget  (Bod- 
kin) Hayes.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
State  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came 
with  his  father’s  family  to  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent 
in  the  army  he  has  since  lived  in  this  county. 
He  helped  his  father  clear  and  improve  his 
land  until  February,  1864,  when  he  enlisted 
at  Kokomo  in  Company  H,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirtieth  Indiana  Infantry,  going  first  to 
Louisville,  thence  to  Nashville,  and  there 
joined  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps.  His 
first  engagement  was  at  Buzzard’s  Roost,  fol- 
lowed by  the  battle  of  Resaca,  where  his 
regiment  had  hard  fighting.  He  was  in  all 
the  engagements  of  Sherman’s  army  to  At- 
lanta, and  participated  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta^ 
being  in  the  thirty  days  continuous  fighting 
before  the  capture  of  that  city.  He  was  then 
in  the  battles  of  Columbia  and  Franklin,  and 
in  other  engagements  on  the  way  to  Nash- 
ville, and  in  the  battle  of  Nashville.  He  then 
took  a boat  on  the  Tennessee  River  for  Cin- 
cinnati, which  was  his  last  stopping  place 
before  retuniing  home.  He  was  never  ofl: 
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duty  for  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  and  was 
with  his  reo'iinent  in  active  service  from  the 

o 

day  of  joining  until  leaving  the  army.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Jay 
County,  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm  un- 
til his  marriage,  May  21,  1868,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
McCofFrey.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Hayes  is 
deceased,  and  her  mother  is  now  living  in 
Council  Grove,  Kansas.  Nine  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes — Lawrence, 
William,  Mary  Agnes,  John  Henry,  Kosie 
B.,  Joseph  Sylvester,  and  three  who  died  in 
infancy.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Hayes 
located  on  eighty  acres  of  his  present  farm^ 
which  he  had  purchased  some  time  before. 
He  followed  farming,  and  subsequently  be- 
gan raising,  dealing  in  and  shipping  stock 
in  connection  with  his  farming,  in  which 
he  is  still  engaged.  He  has  prospered  in  his 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  at  one_  time  owned 
240  acres,  but  having  sold  eighty  acres  his 
homestead  now  contains  160  acres,  which  is 
well  improved.  In  1881  he  took  the  contract 
for  building  the  Dunkirk  gravel  road,  on 
which  he  is  still  engaged,  and  has  already 
been  engaged  in  the  building  of  thirty-five 
miles  of  the  pike  system  in  Jay  County.  In 
politics  Mr.  Hayes  is  a Democrat,  and  has 
held  nearly  every  township  office.  He  held 
the  office  of  constable  several  times,  and  was 
supervisor  a number  of  times.  He  was  first 
elected  trustee  of  Richland  Township  in  1880, 
although  the  township  was  strongly  Republi- 
can, and  was  re-elected  at  the  next  election, 
by  a very  large  majority,  which  indicates 
his  popularity  throughout  the  township.  In 
his  religious  faith  Mr.  Hayes  is  a Catholic, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
denomination  in  Jay  County.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Hayes  was  born  in  County  Tipperary, 
Ireland.  In  early  manhood  he  immigrated 
to  America,  lauding  at  New  York  City.  He 


was  married  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
Miss  Bridget  Bodkin,  a native  of  Queens 
County,  Ireland,  and  they  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Hocking  County,  Ohio,  where  the 
father  found  employment  on  the  public  works. 
He  was  afterward  employed  on  the  public 
works  at  Springfield  and  Urbana,  Ohio.  He 
came  with  his  family  from  Urbana  to  Ridge- 
ville,  Indiana,  in  1854,  and  in  1856  came  to 
Jay  County,  settling  in  Richland  Township, 
where  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  heavily  tim- 
bered land.  He  cleared  his  land,  and  resided 
on  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Decem- 
ber 18,  1883,  his  homestead  being  yet  occu- 
pied by  his  widow.  Besides  his  farm  he  also 
owned  town  lots  in  Dunkirk.  Of  the  eleven 
children  born  to  the  parents  of  our  subject 
only  three  survive — Mary,  wife  of  William  J. 
Rook;  John,  and  Catherine,  wife  of  James 
Mulveyhill.  Two  of  the  sons,  John  and  Law- 
rence, were  soldiers  in  the  late  war,  of  whom 
Lawrence  is  deceased. 


AMES  HENDERSON,  a prominent 
citizen  of  Greene  Township,  residing  on 
section  14,  is  a native  of  Penusylvarda, 
born  in  Allegheny  County,  March  20,  1843. 
His  parents,  Thomas  A.  and  Eliza  (Creighton) 
Henderson,  were  born  in  Ireland,  but  were 
reared,  the  father  from  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  the  mother  from  three  years  of  age,  in 
Pennsylvania.  Both  were  of  Scotch  Presby- 
terian ancestry.  In  1848  they  immigrated 
to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  the  following- 
year  removed  to  Pickaway  County,  where 
they  lived  on  a farm  until  their  death,  the 
father  dying  January  1,  1855,  aged  fifty-one 
years.  The  mother  was  again  married  in 
1862  to  John  Collins,  and  died  January  15, 
1884,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  James  Hen- 
derson was  the  tenth  in  a family  of  eleven 
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children,  four  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
His  only  surviving  brother,  John,  lives  in 
Bates  County,  Missouri.  Ilis  sisters  yet  liv- 
ing are — Mrs.  Matilda  Gunnett,  Mrs.  Martha 
A.  Brothers  and  Mrs.  Lucinda  Bletcher,  all 
of  whom  reside  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio. 
The  subject  was  reared  to  a farm  life, 
although  from  the  age  of  hfteeti  until 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  harness  maker’s  trade.  August 
5,  1862  he  volunteered  in  defense  of  his 
country,  and  was  assigned  to  Company  F, 
Ninetieth  Ohio  Infantry,  his  regiment  being 
a part  of  Bosecrans’  army.  The  regiment 
being  ordered  to  Kentucky,  left  Camp  Cippo 
in  Pickaway  County,  and  arriving  at  Lexing- 
ton, became  immediately  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  A forced  march  and  contiiiual 
skirmishing  for  three  days  and  nights  only 
enabled  them  to  escape  capture  by  retreating 
to  Louisville.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver, 
Mr.  Henderson  received  a wound  in  the  right 
side,  and  was  also  wounded  in  both  hands, 
his  recovery  from  these  wounds  being  slow, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  prostrated  with 
measles,  lying  for  many  weeks  at  Hospital 
No.  14,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Marcli  24, 
1863,  he  received  an  honorable  discharge, 
when  he  returned  to  his  Ohio  home  and  re- 
sumed farming.  He  was  married  December 
25,  1864,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Thomas  who 
was  born  February  7,  1845,  the  youngest  of 
fifteen  children  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Norris)  Thomas.  Her  father  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Pickaway  County,  having 
been  brought  to  that  coiinty  by  his  parents 
when  a child.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  are 
the  parents  of  five  children  living — William 
S.,  Elmer  E.,  Armeda,  Myrtle  L.  and  George 
W.  Their  youngest  child,  Ida  May,  died 
Mai’ch  10,  1886,  aged  five  years  and  nine 
days.  Mr.  Henderson  followed  farming  in 
Pickaway  County  until  1882,  when  he  came 


with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  and  settled 
on  their  present  farm  February  2,  of  the 
same  year.  Their  home  farm  contains  160 
acres  of  well  improved  land,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  quarter  sections  to  be  found  in  the 
comity.  Politically  Mr.  Henderson  is  a 
radical  Republican.  Notwithstanding  an 
adverse  majority  of  eighty  votes  in  Greene 
Township  Mr.  Henderson  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace  in  April,  1884,  the  first  Repub- 
lican ever  elected  magistrate  in  the  township, 
which  shows  the  popularity  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  citizens  of  his  tovuiship. 


ILLIAM  MONEY,  an  early  settler 
of  Jay  County,  located  in  Madison 
Township  in  1835.  He  M’as  born 
in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  October  27,  1809, 
where  he  resided  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  then  removed  to  Mer- 
cer County,  same  State,  where  he  lived 
until  he  came  to  this  county.  He  built  a log 
cabin  west  of  the  old  orchard,  in  which  he 
lived  many  years.  His  farm  is  now  partly 
owned  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  sons.  In 
March,  1886,  he  removed  to  Kansas.  He 
was  married  January  2,  1834,  to  Asenath 
Denney,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
July  24,  1814,  daughter  of  William  F.  and 
Mary  Ann  (Fuller)  Denney.  She  died  in 
December,  1871,  and  is  buried  at  Green 
Mound  cemetery,  at  Fort  Recovery.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Money  were  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren— Anna,  born  July  29,  1837;  William 
H.,  born  April  13,  1839,  died  April  6,  1865; 
Mary,  born  February  3,  1841;  Alexander, 
born  March  8,  1843;  Sarah  D.,  born  August 
18,  1846;  Asenath,  born  January  29,  1849; 
Nicholas,  born  December  21,  1850;  James 
A.,  born  December  8,  1852.  In  the  spring 
of  1886,  Mr.  Money  married  Polly  (Harris) 
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iMoiiey,  the  widow  of  Alexander  Money,  and 
they  are  living  in  Clay  County,  Kansas. 
Nicholas  Money  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  received  a good  common  school  edu- 
cation. His  grandfather,  William  Denney, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  settled  in 
Jay  County  in  1832.  He  and  his  wife,  Anna 
(Fulk)  Denney,  both  died  in  this  county. 



ENRY  HEISTER,  junior  member  of 
the  mercantile  firm  of  D.  Heister  & 
Son,  of  Boundary,  was  born  and  reared 
at  this  place,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1848.  His_  parents,  Daniel  and 
Sarah  Heister,  were  pioneer  settlers  of  Pike 
Township,  coming  from  Fairfield  County  to 
the  present  site  of  Boundary  as  early  as  1841. 
He  received  good  educational  advantages,  at- 
tending the  district  school  in  his  boyhood, 
and  later  attended  Liber  College,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  began  teaching  school, 
following  that  avocation  four  winter  terms. 
His  youth  was  passed  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  in  clerking  in  his  father’s  store,  where  he 
became  familiar  with  handling  goods.  He 
was  married  September  23,  1869,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Frickel,  who  was  born  in  Madison 
Township,  Jay  County,  January  20,  1848, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  in  Jay  County. 
Her  parents,  Conrad  and  Mary  Frickel,  lived 
in  Jay  County  until  their  death.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heister  have  seven  children,  all  of  whom 
are  yet  under  the  home  roof,  their  names 
being  as  follows  — Charles  W.,  Jesse  J., 
George  E.,  Carrie  D.,  Frank  B.,  Oscar  E.  and 
Chloe.  Their  first  born.  Liana  D.,  died  aged 
two  years  and  six  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heister  commenced  housekeeping  on  his 
father’s  farm.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  bouo-ht 
a half  interest  in  his  father’s  mill,  and  with 
his  father  conducted  this  business  three  and 


a half  years.  In  the  spring  of  1874  his 
father  sold  his  interest  in  the  mill  to  George 
L.  Mann,  and  later  in  the  year  Henry  sold 
his  interest  to  Henry  C.  Staley,  and  engaged 
in  farming  on  section  24,  Pike  Township, 
where  he  yet  resides.  He  is  the  owner  of 
his  present  farm  property,  consisting  of 
eighty-two  acres  of  well  improved  land,  with 
commodious  and  convenient  farm  residence 
and  good  farm  buildings,  and  is  located  so 
near  his  business  as  to  make  a part  of  the 
village  of  Boundary.  In  1881  Mr.  Heister 
erected  a building  near  his  residence,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  In 
1883  he  closed  out  this  business,  and  took  a 
third  interest  in  the  establishment  with  his 
father,  and  brother,  Daniel  G.,  and  has  since, 
with  his  father,  bought  his  brother’s  interest. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heister  are  members  of 
the  Reformed  church,  and  among  the  re- 
spected citizens  of  Pike  Township. 


?OSEPH  UPHAUS,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Catholic  Church,  was  born  in  Glandorf, 
Putnam  County,  Ohio,  October  1,  1844, 
where  he  lived  until  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  then  entered  the  congregation  of 
the  Most  Precious  Blood  of  Our  Lord,  which 
is  a missionary  congregation.  In  August, 
1856,  he  entered  school  at  Carthagenia,  Mer- 
cer County,  Ohio,  where  he  pursued  a 
classical  course  for  four  or  five  years,  then 
entered  the  theological  and  philosophical  de- 
partment, remaining  two  years,  making  a 
total  of  seven  years.  He  was  ordained  Janu- 
ary 17,  1873,  by  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Joseph  Dwenger,  who  is  now  Bishop  at  Fort 
Wayne.  From  this  ordination  he  was  sent  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  Church  of  the  Assumption.  While  there 
he  built  a new  presbytery  costing  $3,600,  and 
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being  constructed  of  brick; be  also  established 
a parochial  school.  After  a sojourn  of  a little 
less  than  three  years  he  was  sent  to  St.  Joseph 
College,  Humboldt  County,  California,  where 
he  was  director  and  superintendent  of  a school, 
lie  also  had  charge  of  three  small  parishes  at 
lihouerville.  Table  Blulf  and  Ferndale.  He 
staid  here  about  three  years,  and  was  then 
sent  to  St.  John’s  Church,  Mercer  County, 
Ohio,  one  year,  thence  to  Wabash  Township, 
this  county,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  situated  two  and  a half  miles 
from  New  Corydon,  on  section  17.  The  pro- 
perty consists  of  the  church  and  four  acres  of 
land.  Mr.  Uphaus  is  local  Superior  of  St. 
JMary’s  Home,  and  also  has  charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Bresentation  of  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, Adams  County.  The  parents  of  Mr. 
Uphaus  were  born  in  Germany.  His  father, 
John  G.  Uphaus,  was  born  in  1802,  in  Grand 
Duchy,  Oldenburg,  and  came  to  America  in 
1835  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  locating  in 
Putnam  County,  Ohio,  where  the  father  died 
January  21,  1884,  and  the  mother,  who  was 
born  in  1804,  died  May  19,  1882.  Both  are 
buried  at  Glandorf,  that  county.  The  mother’s 
name  was  formeily  Catherine  Poeppelmann. 
They  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  all  of 
whom  survived  them. 

SOSEPH  L.  C.  McADAMS,  the  present 
efficient  recorder  of  Jay  County,  is  a 
native  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  born 
near  Cincinnati,  in  1867.  His  father  dying 
when  he  was  a child,  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  at  an  early  age.  In  1875  he 
came  to  Indiana,  and  began  the  study  of 
dentistry  at  Winchester,  and  in  1878  came  to 
Portland,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
Dr.  McAdams  is  thoroughly  educated  in  the 
details  of  his  profession  for  which  he  possesses 


a natural  adaptation,  and  for  the  past  several 
years  he  has  been  recognized  as  the  leading 
dentist  of  Jay  County.  By  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  many  friends  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  nomination  as  recorder,  being 
elected  to  that  office  in  November,  1886, 
succeeding  P.  M.  Hearn.  Mr.  McAdams 
was  elected  on  the  Ilepublican  ticket,  and  his 
majority  ovei’  the  Democratic  opponent,  W. 
A.  Humphreys  was  231  votes.  The  large 
majority  received  by  him  in  a county  usually 
Democratic,  indicates  his  popularity,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow 
citizens.  In  1885  the  doctor  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  city  clerk  of  Portland.  His  wife 
M'as  formerly  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  she  being 
a native  of  Indiana  and  a daughter  of  T.  S. 
Johnson. 

ILLIAM  VALENTINE  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Wayne  Township.  He 
has  been  a resident  of  Jay  County 
since  1844,  first  settling  in  Noble  Township, 
where  he  lived  five  years,  and  in  1849  ex- 
changed his  farm  for  his  present  homestead 
on  section  25,  Wayne  Township,  which  con- 
tains 160  acres  of  improved  land.  His  land 
when  he  settled  here  was  a wild  tract,  heavily 
timbered,  and  he  has  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment of  an  rinbroken  forest  into  cultivated 
farms  and  thriving  villages.  He  was  born  in 
Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  April  22, 1822.  His 
father,  Samuel  Valentine,  was  a native  of 
New  Jersey,  a first  cousin  of  the  statesman 
Thomas  Corwin,  and  was  a pioneer  of  Ohio, 
living  in  Guernsey  County  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
Samuel  Valentine  and  wife  had  a family  of 
nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters, 
only  two  of  whom  are  now  living — William 
and  Benjamin.  The  latter  lives  on  the  old 
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homestead  in  Ohio.  William  Valentine  was 
reared  on  the  frontier  of  Ohio,  and  his  edu- 
cational advantages  were  of  course  limited, 
but  he  improved  the  opportunities  he  had,  in 
common  with  other  pioneer  boys,  who, 
although  obliged  to  undergo  many  hardships 
in  their  youth,  grew  up  honest,  strong  men, 
well  adapted  to  battle  with  the  world,  clear 
forests,  and  build  homes  for  themselves  and 
families.  Mr.  Valentine  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  Hiley  Caskia,  who 
died  in  June,  1861.  To  them  were  born  nine 
children,  but  four  of  whom  are  living.  Two 
of  his  sons,  Jacob  and  Benjamin,  he  gave  to 
his  country  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  both 
dying  while  in  the  service.  Those  living  are 
— Samuel,  of  Greene  Township;  Joseph,  of 
Pike  Township;  Rebecca,  wife  of  Abraham 
Kurts,  of  Wabash  County,  Indiana;  Christine, 
also  of  Wabash  County.  December  1,  1861, 
Mr.  Valentine  married  Sarah  Jane  Higgins, 
who  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, May  16,  1821.  * They  have  two  children 
— Lewis  H.,  and  Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  Lewis 
Ryan,  of  AVayne  Township.  Mr.  Valentine 
is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  AVayne 
Township.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican, 
lie  is  a strong  temperance  man,  believing 
that  the  proper  place  for  whisky,  except  what 
is  needed  for  medicinal  purposes,  is  in  the 
grain  from  which  it  is  distilled.  AVhile  he 
had  but  meao-er  educational  advantag-es,  he  is 
well  informed  on  general  topics  of  the  day. 
He  is  a great  reader,  and  has  a good  library 
of  the  best  books.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  United  Brethren  church  over  forty 
years,  and  holds  a preacher’s  license  in  that 
church.  He  is  always  found  ready  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  has  always 
taken  a deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  the  first  school  director  in  his 
district,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that 
the  first  school-house  was  built.  He  takes  an 


active  interest  in  all  public  enterprises,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  advancing  all 
projects  of  interest  to  the  township  and 
county. 


fOHN  METZNER,  one  of  the  old  and 
respected  pioneers  of  Noble  Township, 
residing  on  section  7,  was  born  in  Sax- 
ony Germany,  October  2,  1805.  His  parents, 
Jasper  and  Hannah  (Risanburg)  Metzner, 
were  born,  reared  and  married  in  Saxony, 
Germany,  his  mother  dying  there.  His  fa- 
ther died  in  1838  on  the  ocean  while  crossing 
to  America.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing children — Rachel,  John,  AUilliam, 
George,  Hannah,  Andrew,  Nicholas  and  Mary. 
John  Metzner  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his 
native  country,  and  there  learned  the  wagon- 
maker’s  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he 
immigrated  to  America,  landing  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  a 
year.  After  living  in  Baltimore  eighteen 
months  he  visited  Canada,  where  he  lived  a 
short  time.  He  then  returned  to  the  United 
States,  stopping  at  Cleveland,  OhiOj  where  he 
met  his  future  wife.  Miss  Catherine  Young, 
to  whom  he  was  married  at  Newark,  Ohio, 
November  4,  1839.  Mrs.  Metzner  was  born 
in  France,  July  18,  1819,  a daughter  of 
Nicholas  and  Salome  (Young)  Young,  who 
were  also  born  in  France,  the  father  in  1790, 
and  the  mother  in  May,  1793.  The  father 
of  Mrs.  Metzner  came  to  America  in  1834, 
leaving  his  family  in  their  native  land.  Mrs. 
Metzner  followed  her  father  to  America  in 
1837,  and  in  the  spring  of  1839  the  mother 
and  her  remaining  daughter,  Caroline,  came 
to  America,  the  family  being  re-united  at 
Newark,  Ohio.  The  father  died  in  Jay  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  in  1855,  having  settled  there  in 


1851.  The  mother  is  still  livin 
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daughter,  Mrs.  Meiitzer,  aged  uinety-four 
years.  Theii’  son,  Adam,  died  in  Africa  in 
1840  while  a French  soldier,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years.  Caroline  Young  became 
the  wife  of  Philip  Snyder,  and  died  at  her 
home  in  Jay  County.  John  Metzner  and 
wife  have  had  horn  to  them  eleven  children 
as  follows — John  A.,  born  August  23,  1840; 
Henry,  born  J^ovember  3,  1842,  died  aged 
three  weeks;  William  T.,  born  January  6, 
1844;  George,  born  July  6,  1847,  died  May 
16,  1859;  Louisa  N.,  born  November 3, 1848 ; 
Caroline,  March  1,  1852;  Catherine  E.,  Octo- 
bes  2,  1853;  Wesley  T.,  November  9,  1865; 
Amanda,  July  3,  1857;  Martha  J.,  born  De- 
cember 26, 1859,  died  December  3,  1861,  and 
]\Iary  A.,  born  March  4,  1862.  Their  three 
sons — Adam,  William  and  George,  were  sol- 
diers in  the  late  war,  Adam  being  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Chickamaiiga,  and  William 
in  Missouri.  For  twelve  years  after  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Metzner  lived  at  Louisville,  Ohio, 
working  at  his  trade,  and  making  a comfort- 
able home  for  his  family.  In  1851  he  immi- 
grated with  his  family  to  Jay  County, 
and  settled  on  the  land  where  he  now  resides, 
consisting  of  eighty  acres.  When  he  settled 
here  about  five  acres  had  been  cleared,  and  a 
round  log  cabin  with  puncheon  floor  and  clap- 
board roof,  and  a log  stable  had  been  built. 
Here  he  frequently  worked  at  his  trade  all 
night,  and  during  the  day  cleared  his  land. 
Here  he  has  seen  his  children  grow  to  matu- 
rity, and  become  settled  in  homes  of  their 
own,  all  living  within  a short  distance  of  the 
old  homestead. 

Ij^ATHAN  HIDY,  a successful  agricult- 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  in  Penn  Township,  was  born  in 
Fayette  County,  West  Virginia,  October  17, 


1822,  a son  of  George  and  Susan  (Wermer) 
Hidy,  who  were  also  natives  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  German  ancestry.  The  father 
was  a son  of  John  Hidy,  a native  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  mother  was  a daughter  of 
William  Wermer,  who  was  also  a native  of 
Germany.  When  our  subject  was  two  years 
old  his  parents  removed  to  Fayette  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  on  a farm,  remain- 
ing in  that  county  with  his  parents  until  his 
marriage.  He  was  married  October  21, 1847, 
to  Miss  Cynthia  Ann  Guano,  a native  of 
Ohio,  and  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Maria 
(Mullen)  Guano,  Avho  were  of  English  and 
Irish  ancestry.  To  this  union  the  following 
children  were  born — Herschel,  living  in  Penn 
Township;  Susan,  wife  of  Sanford  Bowen,  of 
Penn  Township;  Olive,  Oscar,  John  F.,  de- 
ceased; Elizabeth  E.,  wife  of  Charles  Foster, 
of  Penn  Township;  Mary  B.,  deceased ; Will- 
iam J., deceased ; Jephtha  S.  and  Agnes.  Mr. 
Llidy  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  his  children  have  received 
good  educational  advantages,  and  are  well 
settled  in  life.  In  his  youth  he  received 
such  education  as  the  schools  of  that  early 
day  afforded,  but  by  study  at  home  during 
his  leisure  hours  he  acquired  a fair  common- 
school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
he  began  teaching  school,  which  he  followed 
during  the  winter  terms  for  ten  years.  After 
his  marriage  he  followed  farming  and  school 
teaching  in  Ohio  until  1860,  when  he  came 
with  his  family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and 
purchased  a partially  improved  farm  on  sec- 
tion 36,  Penn  Township,  where  he  resided 
five  years.  He  then  purchased  the  farm 
where  he  has  since  lived,  on  section  35  of  the 
same  township,  where  he  has  102  acres  of 
well  improved  and  highly  cultivated  land. 
Mr.  Hidy  is  a self-made  man,  having  by  his 
own  exertions,  by  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment, accumulated  a good  property,  and  after 
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bell.  July  22,  1865,  he  married  Mary  E. 
Blackburn,  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
Blackburn.  They  have  one  daughter — Birdie. 
Though  not  wealthy,  the  poor  and  needy  are 
never  turned  from  their  door  hungry  or  with- 
out a kind  and  gentle  word.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  one  of  the  oidginal  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Redkey,  and 
has  always  been  one  of  its  most  active  and 
liberal  supporters,  his  wife  being  a member 
of  the  same  church. 


Ig^ENRY  E.  CASTER  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  born  on  the  farm  ad- 
joining the  one  where  he  now  resides, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  July  2,  1860,  and 
is  a son  of  James  Caster,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  pioneers  of  Wayne  Township.  He 
was  reared  on  his  father’s  homestead,  his 
youth  being  passed  in  helping  on  the  farm 
and  attending  the  district  schools,  completing 
his  education  at  Liber  College.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Preble  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  followed  farming  for  two  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Jay  County.  He  was 
married  November  19,  1873,  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine Abel,  born  June  11,  1854,  a lady  of 
refinement  and  intelligence,  and  a daughter 
of  George  Washington  Abel,  an  early  pioneer 
of  Jay  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caster  have 
four  children — Elva  Elnora,  Jessie  Elnora, 
Ada  Glenn  and  James  Abel.  Mr.  Caster 
located  on  his  present  farm  on  section  26, 
Wayne  Township,  in  1874,  his  farm  being 
one-half  of  his  father’s  homestead.  He  owns 
eighty  acres  of  well  improved  land,  a good 
residence,  and  a barn  36  x 60  feet,  built  in 
1887.  His  laud  is  underlaid  with  some  800 
rods  of  tile,  and  the  entire  surroundings  of 
the  place  show  the  care  and  thrift  of  the 
ownei*.  In  politics  Mr.  Caster  is  a Republi- 


can. His  genial  manners  and  cordial  dis- 
position have  gained  him  many  friends,  and 
he  is  numbered,  both  socially  and  financially, 
among  the  best  citizens  of  his  township. 


^TrSAAC  CASTLE,  farmer,  resides  on  section 
26,  Madison  Township,  where  he  owns 
^ eighty  acres  of  land.  He  came  to  this 
county  in  the  fall  of  1858,  locating  upon  his 
present  farm,  of  which  about  fifty  acres  were 
cleared  and  a frame  house  had  been  partly 
built.  Mr.  Castle  was  born  March  9,  1809, 
and  was  six  years  of  age  when  his  parents 
moved  to  Washington  County,  Ohio, locating 
on  a rented  farm.  Two  years  later  they  re- 
moved to  Meigs  County,  where  Isaac  grew 
to  manhood.  He  was  married  October  3, 
1833,  to  Eliza  C.  Cooper,  born  in  Gallia  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  December  14,  1813,  and  when  thir- 
teen years  of  age  removed  to  Meigs  County, 
where  she  was  married.  Immediately  after 
marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  moved  to  Wash- 
ington County,  where  they  lived  five  years, 
thence  to  Meigs  County  for  five  years,  thence 
to  Vinton  County  two  years,  thence  to  Jack- 
son  County  one  year,  thence  to  Gallia  County 
ten  years,  and  finally  to  this  county  where 
they  have  since  resided.  He  learned  tlie 
blacksmith’s  trade  at  Chester,  Ohio,  and  fol- 
lowed it  previous  to  coming  to  Jay  County. 
Since  that  time  he  has  followed  farming. 
His  father,  Joel  Castle,  died  in  Meigs  County^ 
Ohio,  in  1837,  aged  about  eighty  years.  His 
mother,  Rhoda  (Hine)  Castle,  died  in  1839, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  eight  children — Amanda,  Rhoda, 
Emily,  Junia,  Philander,  Royal,  Lehman  and 
Isaac.  Philander  and  Isaac  are  the  only  ones 
now  living.  Mrs.  Castle’s  parents  had  also 
eight  children — James  M.,  William  H., 
George  W.,  Eliza  C.,  Adelia  S.,  Mary  A., 
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Margaret  M.  and  Sarali  J.  The  father, 
Abram  Cooper,  was  horn  at  W inchester,  V ir- 
ginia,  February  24,  1788,  and  died  January 
7,  1839.  The  mother,  Mary  M.  (Wetzel) 
Cooper,  was  born  in  Lewisburg,  Virginia, 
February  24,  1788,  and  died  May  31,  1831, 
also  in  Meigs  County.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  nine  children — Caroline  L.,  born  J uly 
13,  1834;  Rinaldo  B.,  born  June  24,  1836; 
Harlan  P.,  born  January  22, 1839;  Mary  II., 
born  April  16,  1842;  James  L.  W.,  born 
April  28,  1845;  Anna  M.,  born  August  1, 
1847;  Isaac  N.,  born  January  20,  1851,  died 
February  10,  same  year;  IJioebe  J.,  born 
February  18,  1852,  died  December  29,  1859; 
IVilliam  L.,  born  May  8,  1854,  died  Decem- 
ber 29,  1859.  Mr.  Castle  is  a minister  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  being  or- 
dained September  11,  1847,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  was  ordained  elder  April  18, 
1869.  Mrs.  Castle’s  paternal  grandparents 
died  in  Winchester,  Virginia.  Her  ma- 
ternal grandparents  died  in  Lewisburg,  same 
State.  Her  grandfather  W’^ etzel  died  at  the  age 
of  105  years.  The  Coopers  and  Wetzels  are 
of  German  ancestry.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican. 

I^HILIP  C.  BECHDALT,  section  7,  Pike 
IfW  Township,  was  born  in  Auglaize  County, 
Ohio,  July  15,  1842,  a son  of  Peter  and 
Susannah  (Genbar)  Bechdalt,  of  Irish  and 
German  descent.  His  father  died  in  Auglaize 
County  in  1875,  and  his  mother  still  lives  in 
that  county.  Philip  C.  was  reared  on  a farm, 
but  when  nineteen  years  of  age  began  to 
woj'k  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  subsequently 
working  at  the  cabinetmaker’s  trade.  He 
came  to  Jay  County  in  1864,  and  has  since 
followed  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
married  February  9,  1864,  to  Mary  A., 


daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Darby,  of  Pike 
Township,  a native  of  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
born  January  14,  1842.  They  commenced 
married  life  on  the  farm  they  now  occupy,  in 
a little  log:  cabin.  But  little  clearing-  had 
been  made,  but  now  their  100  acres  ai-e  under 
cultivation,  and  in  1886  they  built  their 
present  fine  residence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bech- 
dalt have  four  children — Lizzie  A.,  wife  of 
Elmer  Bost;  Riley  G.,  Emma  J.  and  James 
O.  In  1866  Mr.  Bechdalt  joined  the  United 
Brethren  church  and  most  of  the  time  since 
has  been  a local  preacher.  He  now  has 
charge  of  six  churches — Zion  Class,  in  Pike 
Township;  Union,  in  Bear  Creek  Township; 
Elm  Grove  and  Hew  Hope,  in  Jefferson 
Township;  Hopewell,  in  Greene  Township, 
and  Bethel,  in  Blackford  County,  supplying 
each  once  in  three  weeks. 


^^[LISIIA  RENBARGER,  a prominent 
"OTL  agriculturist  of  Jay  County,  residing  on 
section  35,  Jefferson  Township,  was 
born  not  far  from  his  present  residence, 
dating  his  birth  in  Franklin  Township,  Ran- 
dolph County,  Indiana,  September  24,  1844. 
His  father,  Abraham  Renbarger,  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
when  about  twenty  years  old  he  accompanied 
his  father,  George  Renbarger,  to  Randolph 
County,  Indiana.  He  was  married  in  Ran- 
dolph County  to  Rachel  Luelleu,  and  to  them 
were  born  three  children — Hannah,  the  eld- 
est, is  the  wife  of  Abraham  Roe,  of  Franklin 
Township,  Randolph  County;  George,  Avho 
was  a prominent  farmer  of  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, died  April  25,  1886,  and  Elisha,  our 
subject,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
The  father  became  one  of  the  leading  farmers 
of  Franklin  Township,  where  he  and  his  wife 
had  a good  liome  until  1868.  He  then  sold 
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his  farm  and  moved  to  Ridgeville,  Randolph 
County,  where  he  lived  somewhat  retired 
from  tlie  active  duties  of  life.  The  parents 
died  at  their  home  in  Ridgeville  after  lives 
of  great  usefulness.  Elisha  Renbarger,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  in  his  na- 
tive county,  remaining  on  the  home  farm 
with  his  parents  until  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  lie  was  married  shortly  before  leaving 
his  father’s  home  to  Miss  Martha  Baker,  the 
date  of  their  marriage  being  September  17, 
1868.  She  was  born  in  Franklin  Township, 
Randolpli  County,  October  13, 1847,  adaugli- 
ter  of  William  and  Clarissa  (Hughes)  Baker, 
of  whom  the  mother  is  deceased.  Tlie  father 
is  now  living  with  J\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Renbarger. 
In  the  spring  of  1869  they  settled  on  their 
present  farm,  their  land  at  that  time  being 
covered  with  timber,  their  first  home  being  a 
comfortable  frame  liouse  of  modest  propor- 
tions. Mr.  Renbarger  has  succeeded  well  in 
his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  his  original 
tract  of  120  acres  he  has  added  until  his  farm 
now  contains  258  acres  of  well  improved  and 
highly  cultivated  land.  Ilis  present  fine 
residence  was  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy October  13,  1885,  and  his  large  barn 
was  erected  in  the  shimmer  of  1883,  his 
building  improvements  being  unexcelled  in 
Jefferson  Township.  In  politics  Mr.  Reu- 
barger  has  always  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renbarger  liave  five 
children — Alva  M.,  Olie  I.,  Asa  L.,  Hattie  B. 
and  Luther  A.  One  child,  named  Pearl  May, 
died  before  reaching  the  age  of  one  year. 

If,  ^ f>) 


^ THOMAS  BOS  WORTH,  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Bos  worth,  Markland  & 
Snyder,  is  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  bar  of  Jay  County.  He  is  a represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  prominent  pioneer  families 


of  Jay  County,  a son  of  Dr.  Jacob  and  Haney 
(Westlake)  Bosworth,  and  is  himself  a native 
of  the  county,  born  in  Wayne  Township,  July 
31,  1836.  He  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  was  educated  principally  at  Liber 
College,  where  he  pursued  a scientific  course, 
and  at  Farmer’s  Academy.  He  enlisted  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  August  7, 1861,  and 
was  assigned  to  Company  C,  Thirty-nintli 
Indiana  Infantry,  which  afterward  became 
the  Eighth  Cavalry.  He  served  his  country 
two  years,  and  participated  in  a number  of 
the  most  important  campaigns  and  battles  of 
the  war.  He  was  at  Shiloh  under  Buell,  and 
in  the  Corinth  campaign  which  followed  that 
desperate  battle,  his  regiment  being  the  first 
to  enter  that  city.  In  May,  1863,  the  Thirty- 
ninth  was  mounted,  and  served  under  General 
Sheridan  in  the  Tullahoma  campaign.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  continuing  with 
General  Sherman’s  army  as  far  as  Dalton, 
Georgia,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
Tennessee.  He  received  his  discharge  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  October,  1864,  when 
he  returned  to  his  home.  Mr.  Bosworth  was 
married  January  1,  1865,  to  Miss  Theresa  R. 
Weber,  a native  of  the  State  of  Hew  York, 
who  died  June  3,  1881,  leaving  four  sons 
and  one  daughter — Clarence,  Richard,  James, 
Herbert  and  Rocelia.  Mr.  Bosworth  was  one 
of  the  successful  teachers  of  Jay  County  for 
many  years,  and  from  1868  until  1871  he 
was  county  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
began  reading  law  in  1871  with  Colonel 
J.  W.  Headington,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1873.  He  was  associated  in  the  practice 
of  law  with  Colonel  Lleadington  for  one  year, 
then  practiced  alone  for  three  years.  His  next 
partner  was  General  Shanks,  with  whom  he 
was  associated  two  years,  when  after  an 
interval  of  one  year  he  formed  a partnership 
with  O.  H.  Adair,  which  continued  until 
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December,  1886,  when  Mr.  Adair  having 
been  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  tbis 
district  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and 
the  firm  of  Bosworth,  Markland  & Snyder 
was  then  formed.  Mr.  Bosworth  has  been 
identified  with  the  Eepublican  party  since 
attaining  his  majority.  On  questions  affect- 
ing the  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  com- 
munity he  takes  a decided  stand,  and  on  the 
temperance  question  especially  his  views  are 
very  pronounced.  He  is  classed  among  the 
enterprising  and  public  spirited  men  of  Port- 
land, and  is  much  respected  by  all  who  know 
him. 

|ANIEL  PENSINGER,  a prosperous 
agriculturist  of  Greene  Township,  is  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  Frank- 
lin County,  August  31,  1835,  a son  of  Samuel 
and  Margaret  (Myers)  Pensinger,  who  were 
borni  n the  State  of  Pennsylvaiiia,  of  Dutch  de- 
scent. When  our  subject  was  three  years 
old  the  family  removed  to  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  remaining  there  eleven  years,  removing 
thence  to  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  where  both 
parents  died  a number  of  years  ago.  Daniel 
Pensinger  grew  to  manhood  in  Crawford 
County,  remaining  on  the  homestead  farm 
with  his  parents  until  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years.  September  26,  1858,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Susan  Wight,  who 
was  born  in  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  July  12, 
1838.  Her  parents,  Warren  W.  and  Harriet 
(White)  Wight,  came  to  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, in  1870,  where  they  have  since  died,  and 
are  buried  in  Camden  cemetery.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pensinger  have  had  born  to  them  twelve 
children — Samuel  Harris,  is  married,  and 
lives  on  part  of  his  father’s  land;  Harriet, 
wile  of  Daniel  Castle,  Greene  Township; 
John  Melville,  married  and  living  in  Greene 


Township;  Webster,  at  home;  Mary,  wife  of 
Amos  J.  Mayo,  of  Portland  City,  Indiana; 
Estella,  died  aged  fourteen  years;  AVarren, 
attending  school;  Attie  A.,  died  aged  one 
year;  Clara,  Luther  Clyde,  Myrtle  and  Ar- 
thur L.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pensinger  continued 
to  reside  in  Crawford  County  until  1868, 
when  they  came  with  their  family  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  settling  on  section  4,  Greene 
Township  in  November  of  that  year,  and 
there  began  making  a home  in  the  woods. 
They  came  to  the  county  without  a cash 
capital,  but  owned  the  land  on  which  they  first 
settled,  a tract  of  forty  acres,  of  which  only  a 
few  acres  had  been  cleared.  To  his  original 
tract  he  was  soon  enabled,  by  persevering  in- 
dustry and  strict  frugality,  to  add  another 
forty  acres,  adding  from  time  to  time  as  his 
means  would  allow,  until  he  now  owns  a tine 
farm  property  of  240  acres,  of  which  almost 
150  acres  have  been  cleared  of  the  heavy 
timber,  and  well  improved.  In  the  fall  of 
1886  Mr.  Pensinger  bought  the  home  and 
farm  property  formerly  owned  by  John 
Mason,  located  on  the  same  section  where  he 
has  so  long  lived,  to  which  he  removed,  this 
also  being  a very  fine  property,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  fruit  of  various  kinds.  In  politics 
Mr.  Pensinger  casts  his  suffrage  with  the  Re- 
])ublican  party. 


fT.  MILES,  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Briant,  located  in  that  village  in  1880, 
® and  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Jay  County.  He  was  born  in  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  April  8,  1845,  son  of  Wade  Miles,  also 
a native  of  Miami  County,  and  Mary  (Tucker) 
Miles,  a native  of  Indiana.  The  parents 
reared  a family  of  seven  children,  our  subject 
being  the  fourth  child.  The  mother  died, 
and  he  afterward  married  again  and  reared 
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one  son,  James  S.,  a prominent  business  man 
of  Briant.  The  doctor  enlisted  in  June, 
1863,  as  a member  of  Company  K,  Eighty- 
sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  serving  about  nine 
montbs.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in 
March,  1864,  and  returned  home.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  in  1870,  under 
Dr.  A.  E.  Duncan,  of  West  Milton,  Ohio, 
with  whom  he  remained  two  years,  then  read 
medicine  with  Dr.  John  Harris,  of  Fountain 
City,  this  State.  During  this  time  he  at- 
tended lectures,  and  in  February,  1874,  he 
was  graduated  as  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
In  September,  1874,  he  located  at  Laura, 
Miami  County,  where  he  was  very  successful 
and  had  a good  practice.  In  1880  he  located 
at  Briant,  this  county,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Ilis  practice  amounts  to  $2,000  or 
$3,000  per  year.  He  was  married,  December 
26,  1872,  to  Miss  Susan  Coate,  of  Fountain 
City,  Indiana,  and  daughter  of  Elijah  and 
Rebecca  Coate.  To  this  union  have  been 
born  two  children — Harry  L.  and  Mary  R. 
The  doctor  is  a member  of  J.  C.  Jay  Post, 
No.  488,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Briant,  and  is  com- 
mander of  the  post.  He  is  serving  as  town- 
ship trustee,  and  is  proprietor  of  the  Miles 
drug  store.  He  carries  a full  stock  of  drugs 
and  fancy  articles,  and  has  a first-class  drug 
store. 


fW.  POWELL,  proprietor  of  Powell’s 
livery  and  feed  stable,  located  on  the 
® south  side  of  Maine  Street,  near  the 
Grand  Rapids  depot,  Portland,  Indiana,  has 
been  engaged  in  his  present  business  since 
1883.  He  keeps  a good  livery  stock,  and  has 
by  his  fair  and  honorable  dealing  become 
one  of  the  prosperous  business  men  of  the 
place,  He  has  been  a resident  of  Portland 


since  May  6,  1882,  coming  here  from  his  na- 
tive county,  Muskingum,  Ohio.  He  was  born 
in  1859,  and  until  his  fifteenth  year  lived  on 
a farm,  and  since  1874  has  been  engaged  in 
the  livery  business. 


«ESSE  WILLIAMS,  one  of  the  honored 
and  respected  pioneers  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship, who  is  now  deceased,  was  born  in 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  in  1826,  a son  of 
George  Williams.  He  was  reared  in  his  na- 
tive State,  and  was  there  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Maris,  and  the  same  year  of  his 
marriage  he  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana. 
He  then  located  on  a part  of  his  father’s  farm, 
where  he  resided  until  1849.  He  then  re- 
moved to  the  farm  where  he  made  his  home 
until  death,  which  occurred  April  16,  1880, 
his  widow  dying  on  the  old  homestead  Octo- 
ber 30,  1886.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  of  whom  only  two,  Nancy  M.  and 
Elihu,  are  living.  Their  son,  Enoch,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  and  Rachel  Ann, 
wife  of  Rolandus  Gardiner,  of  Camden,  is 
also  deceased.  Nancy  M.  Williams  married 
E.  L.  Gray  in  1867,  and  they  now  occupy  the 
Jesse  Williams’  homestead,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  their  neighborhood.  They 
have  one  son,  Uriah  Irvin,  who  was  born  Au- 
gust 18,  1868.  E.  L.  Gray  is  classed  among 
the  enterprising  and  substantial  men  of  Jack- 
son  Township,  where  he  has  lived  since  1865. 
He  is  a native  of  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared 
to  the  avocation  of  a farmer,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
State.  He  served  as  a soldier  during  the 
late  war,  being  a member  of  the  Twelfth 
Ohio  Cavalry.  He  was  twice  wounded  while 
in  the  service,  at  one  time  having  the  first 
finger  of  his  right  hand  shot  off,  and  at 
another  tirne  shot  through  the  calf  of  his 
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leg.  Pie  received  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  army,  when  he  came  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana.  He  is  now  a member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  being  a comrade  of 
Peimville  Post.  Politically  he  affiliates  with 
the  Republican  party. 


»ANIEL  IIEISTER,  one  of  the  well 
known  pioneers  of  Jay  County,  and 
formerly  one  of  its  most  active  business 
men,  was  born  in  Perks  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, May  1,  1814.  Soon  after  reaching  man- 
hood he  went  to  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  and 
was  married  in  that  county,  August  30, 1839, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Langle,  who  was  also  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  this  union  were  born 
the  following  children  — Mrs.  Melinda  E. 
Losch,  widow  of  Charles  F.  Losch,  living  in 
Pike  Township;  Mary,  died  in  early  child- 
hood; Susan,  wdfe  of  Archibald  McFarland, 
of  Pike  Township;  Henry,  in  business  with 
his  father;  Sarah,  deceased  wife  of  Abraham 
Losch,  and  Daniel,  now  engaged  in  farming 
in  Pike  Township.  In  1841  the  parents 
came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  with  less 
than  $5  in  money  they  reached  their  future 
home  in  the  wilderness,  located  on  the  present 
site  of  Boimdary,  and  there  commenced  a life 
of  labor  and  privation  common  to  the  pioneers 
of  Indiana  in  the  early  history  of  the  State. 
During  the  first  years  of  their  residence  in 
the  county  they  toiled  even  for  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  when  the  tide  turned  and 
they  reaped  the  reward  of  their  industry.  In 
1851  Mr.  Heister  opened  a small  stock  of 
goods  at  his  residence.  His  residence  was 
small,  located  on  section  23,  Pike  Township, 
and  was  the  first  erected  in  the  neighborhood. 
Some  years  later,  when  it  was  fondly  hoped  a 
railroad  w'onld  pass  through  the  township, 
one  having  been  surveyed,  Mr.  Heister  built 


a small  store  on  the  site  of  his  present  fine 
mercantile  establishment.  He  added  to  his 
stock  of  goods,  and  his  trade  gradually  in- 
creased, and  he  soon  began  building  a town 
on  his  own  land.  He  erected  his  fine  resi- 
dence which  he  now  occupies  about  this  time, 
and  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  trade 
he  built  his  business  house,  42  x 62  feet,  t\vo 
stories  used  by  himself,  and  the  third  story 
used  as  a public  hall.  In  1872  his  son 
Daniel  became  associated  with  him  under  the 
firm  name  of  D.  Heister  & Son,  and  in  1883 
his  son  Henry  became  a member  of  the  firm, 
each  having  a third  interest  in  the  business. 
The  business  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Heis- 
ter and  his  son  Henry,  Daniel  having  sold 
his  interest,  and  they  now  do  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  about  $12,000  a year.  The  wife  of 
his  youth,  who  had  toiled  so  faithfully  by  his 
side  for  so  many  years,  died  November  6, 
1854.  Mr.  Heister  was  again  married  August 
23,  1855,  to  Miss  Anna  Bailey,  who  died  De- 
cember 31,  1872.  Four  children  were  born 
to  this  union — Eliza  J.,  wife  of  E.  S.  John- 
son; Clara  A.,  and  two,  Obed  and  William, 
who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Heister  was  a third 
time  married,  taking  for  his  present  wife 
Mrs.  Esther  Stewart,  a daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Reed,  pioneers  of  Jay  County, 
coming  here  in  1841.  Mrs.  Heister  was  first 
married  January  4,  1844,  to  George  W.  Abel, 
who  died  March  27, 1865,  leaving  the  follow- 
ing children — Mary  E.,  William  II.,  Loretta, 
Martha,  Josephine,  Oscar  E.  and  Albert  R. 
Her  second  husband  w'as  John  Stew^art,  and 
the  children  of  that  marriage  are — Thomas 
E.,  Charlie,  Mary  E.  and  William  II. , the  last 
two  being  deceased.  Mr.  Heister  has  always 
been  foremost  in  all  public  affairs  of  his  town- 
ship. His  original  purchase  of  sixty-two 
acres  covered  the  present  town  site  of  Bound- 
ary, and  all  the  buildings  there,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three,  were  erected  by  him. 
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In  1868  he  built  what  was  then  the  largest 
tiour  mill  in  Jay  County,  and  which  is  yet 
one  of  the  largest.  The  building  is  35  x 45 
feet  in  size,  three,  stories  in  height,  with  en- 
gine room  attached,  35  x 40  feet,  supplied 
with  a forty  liorse-power  engine,  the  cost  of 
building  with  improvements  being  ^18,000. 
lie  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Reformed 
church  in  Jay  County  in  1846,  in  which  he 
has  been  an  elder  since  its  organization.  lie 
is  the  postmaster  at  Boundary,  having  tilled 
that  office  since  the  year  1852. 


8ETEK  IVAGNEB,  farmer,  section  16, 
IVabash  Township,  was  born  in  Belgium 
-V.  June  29,  1816.  In  1833  he  came  to 
America  with  an  uncle  in  order  to  escape 
military  duty,  and  located  in  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  worked  for  his  uncle,  Michael 
IVagner,  live  years,  receiving  $100  for  his 
services.  He  then  went  to  Logansport,  this 
State,  and  worked  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  three  years,  and  during  that  time  earned 
money  enough  to  pay  for  eighty  acres  of  land, 
which  he  began  at  once  to  improve.  He  built 
a round-log  cabin,  12  x 13  feet,  one  story  in 
height,  with  one  window  containing  nine 
lights  of  glass.  All  the  carpenter  work  about 
the  house  cost  only  $1.75.  He  was  married 
in  1840  to  Miss  Barbara  Etchgen,  and  soon 
after  his  marriage  moved  into  his  log  cabin. 
His  wife  had  a bedstead  that  cost  $3.50.  He 
took  what  money  he  had  on  hand,  about  $5, 
and  went  to  a store  and  bought  an  iron  tea- 
kettle and  other  kitchen  furniture,  and  also 
two  pounds  of  coffee.  From  this  small  be- 
ginning he  has  obtained  sufficient  means  for 
his  declining  years  and  to  give  his  children  a 
good  start  in  life.  Mrs.  4Vagner  was  born  in 
Belgium  in  1819,  and  came  to  America  in 
1834  with  her  parents,  one  brother  and  two 


sisters.  The  family  located  in  Big  Spring 
Township,  Seneca  County,  Ohio.  Her  par- 
ents, Frank  and  Theresa  (Busbee)  Etchgen, 
died  in  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Wagner  died  in 
January,  1855,  leaving  seven  children — 
Nicholas,  Theresa,  John,  Frank,  Peter  and 
Charles.  All  are  now  living  and  all  are  mar- 
ried. In  the  fall  of  1865  Mr.  Wagner  was 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  Lucius,  who  was 
born  in  Belgium  in  1818  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1855  with  her  parents  and  seven  other 
children,  the  family  locating  in  Seneca  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  Her  parents,  Joseph  and  Catherine 
Lucius,  were  of  French  descent.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
AYagner  have  three  children — Joseph,  Louis 
and  Mary.  Henry  died  in  1871,  aged  four- 
teen years.  Mr.  AYagner  held  the  office  of 
trustee  in  Seneca  County  ten  years,  and  was 
assessor  four  years.  He  has  been  township 
trustee  in  this  county  eight  years.  He  and 
his  family  are  all  members  of  the  Christian 
' church,  and  in  politics  he  is  a Democrat. 


^^SAHEL  D.  AYALKEB,  farmer  and 
\ stock-raiser,  Penn  Township,  is  a native 

V • 

of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  York  County 
January  11,  1836,  his  parents,  Isaac  and  Re- 
becca (Dinkle)  Walker,  being  natives  of  the 
same  State  and  of  German  descent.  Asahel 
Walker,  the  father  of  Isaac,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  was  Daniel  Dinkle, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  AYalker.  Asahel  D.  AYalk- 
er,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  reared 
in  his  native  State  until  eighteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Clarke 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  resided  a yeai-  and 
a half,  and  in  the  fall  of  1855  came  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  where  the  father  purchased 
a partially  improved  tract,  where  they  passed 
the  balance  of  their  days,  the  father  dying 
J line  3,  1874,  aged  sixty-five  years,  and  the 
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mother  December  3,  1880.  Both  were  earn- 
est members  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 
Politically  he  was  formerly  a Whig,  and  later 
affiliated  with  the  Kepublican  party.  They 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  children — 
Asahel,  Julia  Ann,  wife  of  Harmon  Sullivan, 
of  Madison  County;  Alfred  was  a member  of 
Company  A,  Seventy-fifth  Indiana  Infantry, 
and  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  November  30, 1862; 
Louisa,  wife  of  Phineas  Ivey;  Enos,  Morris 
died  aged  three  years,  and  Rebecca  J.,  wife 
of  Mahlon  Paxton,  of  Wells  County.  When 
sixteen  years  old  our  subject  began  to  learn 
the  carpenter’s  trade,  his  father  being  a car- 
penter. He  first  received  $4  a month  for  his 
work,  and  later  his  wages  were  increased  to 
$55  per  year,  and  subsequently  he  worked  for 
a short  time  as  a journeyman.  He  was  mar- 
ried September  2,  1860,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Ivey,  a native  of  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
a daughter  of  Mahala  and  Rachel  (McBride) 
Ivey, who  were  also  natives  of  Ohio.  They  came 
to  Jay  County  in  1839,  and  for  one  year  lived 
in  Jackson  Township,  when  they  settled  in 
Penn  Township,  where  Mrs.  Walker  was 
reared.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  are  the  par- 
ents of  ten  children — Curtis  I.  married  Delia 
Wolfe  and  lives  in  Gove  County,  Kansas; 
Eva  A.,  Charles  E.,  Isaac  J.,  William  W., 
Oliver  L.,  Minnie  L.,  Edgar,  Chester  C.  and 
Lessie.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Walker  set- 
tled in  Wabash  County,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  ten  years, 
selling  out  his  business  in  1870,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Penn  Township,  Jay  County,  and 
purchased  the  farm  on  section  25,  which  he 
has  since  occupied,  where  he  has  eighty  acres 
of  well  improved  and  highly  cultivated  land. 
In  connection  with  his  farming  he  has  also 
followed  carpentering,  saw-milling  and  thresh- 
ing, and  in  his  various  enterprises  he  has  been 
very  successful.  In  politics  Mr.  Walker  casts 


his  suffrage  with  the  Republican  party.  Mrs. 
Walker  is  a member  of  the  United  Brethren 
church. 


^^P[LI  BINES,  a representative  of  oneof  the 
pioneer  families  of  Jay  County,  engaged 
ill  farming  on  section  35,  Wayne  Town- 
ship, is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Carroll 
County,  June  26,  1844,  a son  of  James  and 
Mary  (Van  Skyhawk)  Rines,  the  father  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
parents  reared  a family  of  five  children,  and 
in  September,  1848,  came  with  them  to  Jay 
Countyj  and  settled  in  Jefferson  Township. 
The  father  now  makes  his  home  in  South 
Portland.  The  father  being  a farmer,  our 
subject  was  reared  to  the  same  avocation,  his 
youth  being  spent  in  assisting  with  the  work 
of  the  farm  and  attending  the  schools  of  Jay 
County.  He  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion September  23,  1862,  in  Company  H, 
One  Hundredth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  engagements  at  Jackson, 
siege  of  Vicksburg  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
where  his  regiment  lost  one-third  of  its  men. 
He  was  in  twenty-six  battles,  carrying  the 
flag,  he  being  a color-bearer.  He  was  with 
General  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  at 
the  taking  of  Atlanta  and  at  Bentonville. 
His  left  arm  was  crushed  by  a log  at  Hollow 
Springs,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has 
never  recovered,  and  now  receives  a pension 
of  $4  a month.  He  received  an  honorable 
discharge  June  14,  1865,  at  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, when  he  returned  to  Jay  County  and 
engaged  in  more  peaceful  pursuits.  He  has 
met  with  success  in  his  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  is  now  the  owner  of  a good  farm  on  which 
he  resides,  which  is  under  a good  state  of 
cultivation.  Mr.  Rines  has  been  married 
three  times,  taking  for  his  first  wife  Lorinda 
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M.  Hardy,  a daughter  of  Curtis  Hardy,  a 
prominent  pioneer  of  Jay  County.  Mrs,  Hines 
died  February  1,  1873,  leaving  at  her  death 
two  children — Curtis  H.  and  Carrie  C.  Mr. 
Hines  was  united  in  marriage  a second  time 
January  15,  1874,  to  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Mason, 
a daughter  of  Lemuel  Mason,  of  Wayne  Town- 
ship, and  to  this  union  were  born  two  sons — 
Charles  Lewis  and  William  F.  Mrs.  Eliza 
Jane  Hines  died  February  7,  1882.  Mr. 
Hines  was  again  married  September  8,  1884, 
to  Mary  J.  Powell,  of  Franklin  County, 
Ohio,  a daughter  of  William  Powell,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  one  child  named  Eva.  In 
politics  Mr.  Hines  affiliates  with  the  Hepub- 
lican  party.  He  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
church,  of  which  he  is  a deacon.  He  takes  an 
active  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
education,  and  gives  liberally  of  his  means 
toward  the  advancement  of  the  same.  He  is 
a man  much  respected  throughout  his  town- 
ship, his  genial  disposition  and  cordial  man- 
ners having  gained  him  many  friends.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  He- 
public,  belonging  to  Stephen  Bailey  Post,  Ho. 
54,  of  Portland. 


^^^(ALVIH  HICKMAN,  general  farmer, 
Hichland  Township,  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  near  Xenia,  October  23, 
1834,  his  parents,  Laban  and  Catherine  (Price) 
Hickman,  being  natives  of  Greene  County, 
Tennessee  and  Greene  County,  Ohio,  respec- 
tively. The  father  was  born  in  1806,  and 
when  a year  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Madison  County,  Ohio,  and  a short  time 
after  settled  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  until  after  his  marriage.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Peoria  County,  Illinois, 
but  as  his  health  was  poor  while  there  he 
soon  returned  to  Greene  County,  remaining 


there  until  1855.  In  September  of  that  year 
he  came  by  team  to  Indiana,  and  located  on 
200  acres  of  land  for  which  he  bad  contracted 
before  coming  here.  About  100  acres  of  his 
land  had  been  cleared,  and  a poor  one  story 
brick  house,  and  a double  log  barn  had  been 
built.  Mr.  Laban  Hickman  made  his  home 
in  this  house  until  his  death,  January  7, 
1878.  His  widow  still  survives,  and  is  living 
on  the  old  homestead  with  her  son  Joseph. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Primitive  Baptist 
congregation  at  Mississiniwa  church  in 
Delaware  County.  In  early  life  the  father 
was  a Methodist,  being  a member  of  that 
denomination  some  time  after  coming  to 
Indiana,  but  tinally  joined  the  congregation 
mentioned  above,  and  was  an  active  Christian 
man  until  his  death.  In  his  younger  days 
while  in  Ohio  he  was  quite  a hunter,  but 
after  he  came  to  Indiana,  finding  large  game 
scarce,  he  devoted  his  time  to  his  farm.  Like 
his  father  he  was  a life-long  Democrat.  His 
father  was  killed  in  the  war  of  the  He  volution. 
Calvin  Hickman,  whose  names  heads  this 
sketch,  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  State, 
being  reared  on  a farm  and  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  neighborhood.  He 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Jay  County,  re- 
maining with  them  some  five  years  after 
coming  here.  He  was  married  January  24, 
1861,  to  Miss  Hannah  Fulkerson,  a native 
of  Greene  County,  Ohio,  but  of  Virginia  an- 
cestiy.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  this 
union — Orville  Elmer,  Joseph  AVilliam,  Lewis 
Laban,  Catherine  Jane,  and  one  who  died  in 
infancy  unnamed.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Hickman  started  in  life  on  his  own  account, 
settling  on  land  east  of  Dunkirk,  which  his 
father  had  purchased,  where  he  followed 
farming  some  twelve  years.  He  then  re- 
moved to  his  present  location  on  section  28, 
Hichland  Township,  where  he  had  previously 
bought  sixty  acres,  the  only  improvements 
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on  the  place  at  that  time  consisting  of  a log 
house  and  a log  stable.  His  farm  now  con- 
tains eighty  acres,  about  sixty  acres  being 
cleared,  and  his  improvements  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  in  his  township.  He 
has  on  his  land  300  rods  of  tile  drainage,  and 
two  fine  orchards.  He  has  a large,  substantial 
barn,  which  was  erected  in  1881,  and  his 
handsome  and  commodious  frame  residence 
was  built  in  the  summer  of  1886,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  In 
politics  Mr.  Hickman  is  a Democrat,  and  al- 
though his  party  is  largely  in  the  minority 
in  Richland  Township  he  has  been  elected 
to  official  trusts.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
township  trustee,  which  position  he  filled  for 
two  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  belonging  to  Richland  Grange, 
No.  116,  in  which  he  has  filled  various 
positions,  including  secretary,  treasurer  and 
overseer.  Mrs.  Hickman  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church. 


jLBERT  G.  REES,  residing  on  section 
30,  Jefferson  Township,  is  a native  of 
West  Virginia,  born  in  Taylor  County, 
June  6, 1838,  his  parents,  William  and  Sarah 
(Neel)  Rees,  being  born  and  reared  in  that 
State.  The  mother  of  our  subject  died  in 
Virginia  when  he  was  a child,  and  in  1866 
the  father  came  with  his  five  children  to  In- 
diana and  settled  in  Perry  Township,  Dela- 
ware County.  Of  his  children,  George  died 
soon  after  coming  to  Indiana;  Margaret  mar- 
ried Hiram  Johnson,  and  died  in  Richland 
Township,  Jay  County,  in  1886;  Albert  G., 
the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Mrs.  Nancy  Cur- 
rent lives  in  Brown  County,  Minnesota,  and 
John  F.  lives  in  Delaware  County,  Indiana. 
Albert  G.  Rees  returned  to  his  native  county 
for  his  bride.  Miss  Caroline  Shuttleworth, 


who  was  reared  in  the  same  neighborhood  as 
himself  and  attended  the  same  schools,  the 
date  of  their  marriage  being  February  7, 
1864.  Mrs.  Rees  was  born  in  Taylor  County, 
West  Virginia,  April  22,  1845,  a daughter  of 
Joshua  and  Jane  Shuttleworth.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rees  lived  on  rented  land  in  Delaware 
County,  Indiana,  several  years,  when  in  the 
autumn  of  1868  they  settled  on  their  present 
homestead  in  Jefferson  Township,  Jay 
County,  commencing  there  on  sixty -five  acres 
of  dense  forest  land.  Mr.  Rees  began  life 
with  a small  capital,  bnt  his  reliance  was 
mainly  his  strong  hands,  and  the  assistance  of 
his  faithful  wife.  The  homestead  is  now 
doubled  in  size,  and  under  good  cultivation, 
being  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Jefferson 
Township.  The  log  house  first  occupied  by 
them  has  been  replaced  by  a more  commodious 
residence,  their  home  being  considered  the 
neatest  cottage  in  their  township.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rees  are  the  parents  of  ten  children — 
Charles  William,  Richard  Henry,  Mary  Lu- 
ella,  John  Martin,  Sarah  Rosella,  George  El- 
mer, Emory  Nelson,  Lewis  Riley,  Myrtle 
Victoria  and  Idelle  Lee,  all  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eldest  son,  living  under  the  home 
roof.  Charles  W.  is  married  and  resides  on 
a part  of  his  father’s  homestead.  In  politics 
Mr.  Rees  casts  his  suffrage  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 




/^[OLONEL  NIMROD  HEADINGTON 
was  born  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  in 
1827,  and  has  lived  in  Portland,  Indi- 
ana, since  1853.  In  September,  1861, he  with 
James  W.  Campbell,  raised  a company  for 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  which  was  assigned 
to  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  on 
its  organization  he  was  elected  Fii’st  Lieu- 
tenant, and  a year  and  a half  later  he  was 
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promoted  to  Captain,  his  commission  bearing 
date  April  10,  186d.  May  1,  1864,  he  was 
commissioned  Major  of  his  regiment,  and 
January  3,  1865,  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He 
was  mustered  out  February  21,  1866,  his 
entire  time  of  service  being  four  years  and 
live  months.  He  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Baker’s  Creek,  or  Champion  Hills,  where 
he  was  in  command  of  his  company,  which 
lost  seventeen  men,  killed  and  wounded,  the 
entire  division  losing  1,500  men.  Then 
followed  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  in  which  his 
regiment  took  an  Important  part.  After  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  they  moved  on  Fort  Jack- 
son,  and  thence  to  Hew  Orleans,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Tesch  campaign  in  Louisiana. 
Soon  after  this  campaign  they  were  sent  via 
New  Orleans  to  Matagorda  Bay,  and  thence 
up  the  Kio  Grande  River  400  miles  to  Ring- 
gold  Barracks,  where  their  last  duty  was 
performed.  Colonel  Headington  had  many 
narrow  escapes  from  rebel  bullets  during  his 
long  term  of  service,  but  his  health  became 
itnpaired,  and  for  a number  of  years  follow- 
ing his  discharge  he  was  a continual  sufferer 
from  the  effects  of  his  army  service.  In  1870 
the  Colonel  built  the  Headington  House, 
which  he  conducted  twelve  years.  He  was 
appointed  postmaster  in  1878,  and  served 
seven  years.  The  faithfulness  with  which  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  postmaster  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  his  ser- 
vice his  accounts  were  examined  and  it  was 
found  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  department 
nine  cents,  for  the  payment  of  which  he  holds 
a receipt.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business.  In  1857  and 
1858  he  was  surveyor  of  Jay  County.  Po- 
litically the  Colonel  is  a Republican.  He  was 
reared  a Democrat,  but  the  firing  on  the 
nation’s  flag  at  Fort  Sumter  changed  his 
politics.  He  was  married  in  September,  1858, 
to  Rebecca  Hawkins,  who  died  April  1, 1880. 


His  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Watson, 
daughter  of  William  Haines.  The  Colonel 
has  two  children,  a son  and  daughter — Charles 
F.  and  Thetis,  wife  of  Charles  T.  Tate. 


([ENERAL  J.  P.  C.  SHANKS,  attorney 
at  law,  etc.,  Portland,  was  born  in 
Martinsburg,  the  county ’seat  of  Berke- 
ley County,  now  West  Virginia,  June  17, 
1826.  His  father,  Michael  Shanks,  was  a 
native  of  Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  and 
was  of  Irish  descent,  his  parents  having  im- 
migrated from  County  Down,  Ireland,  to 
Pennsylvania  about  1765,  and  from  that 
State  to  Virginia  after  the  Revolutionary  war. 
He  was  by  trade  a millwright.  In  1816  he 
invented  the  first  machine  that  threshed 
grain  with  teeth.  The  original  model  was 
selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in 
1876,  for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. He  was  married  at  Martinsburg,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1821,  to  Martha  B.  Cleaver,  a 
jnember  of  the  Friend’s  Society.  They  had 
eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters, 
the  subject  of  this  biography  being  the  third 
child.  The  eldest  son,  Joseph,  lost  his  life  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  a younger  brother, 
Stephen,  as  well  as  the  subject  himself,  served 
tbeir  country  during  the  late  Rebellion.  Mr. 
Michael  Shanks  volunteered  in  the  war  of 
1812,  in  defense  of  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton. He  was  a self-educated  man,  a gentle- 
man of  sti’ictly  moral  habits,  charitable  to  a 
fault,  a good  historian  and  mathematician, 
studious  and  philosophical,  well  read  in  the 
Scriptures  and  a believer  in  them,  a kind 
husband  and  father,  a good  neighbor  and  an 
honest  man.  Being  opposed  to  human 
slavery  he  left  the  State  of  his  birth  in  1839, 
for  Indiana,  saying,  “ I can  not  abolish  slavery 
in  Virginia,  nor  prevent  its  baneful  influence 
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on  those  who  remain;  but  I can  take  my 
family  to  a free  State,  where  they  may 
prosper.”  Moving  in  a wagon,  the  only 
inland  conveyance  of  the  times,  he  located  in 
Jay  Comity,  April  8,  1840,  in  the  wild 
woods.  On  the  very  day  he  left  his  Virginian 
home,  seeing  a number  of  poorly  clad  slave 
women  working  in  a field,  with  a well  dressed 
white  man,  whip  in  hand,  overseeing  them, 
lie  remarked  to  his  son,  our  subject,  as  follows: 
“ My  son,  do  you  see  those  slave  women  toil- 
ing in  yonder  field  for  a heartless  master,  and 
without  reward?  They  are  kept  for  the 
product  of  their  bodies,  like  breeding  cattle, 
and  made  to  labor  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  their  unhappy  children  that  they 
are  caused  to  raise  for  the  market,  who,  as 
well  as  themselves,  are  subject  to  sale  on  the 
auction  block,  as  you  have  often  seen,  or 
secretly  sold  to  the  driver  for  gain  to  their 
assumed  owner.  The  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister, 
are  thus  broken  for  money  to  the  holders  of 
their  bodies;  and  the  other  untold  crimes  that 
enter  into  the  general  degradation  consequent 
upon  human  slavery  curse  this  people  and 
country  and  drive  us  from  the  State  of  our 
nativity;  and  all  this  in  a land  of  professed 
Christians!  I am  now  fleeing,  with  my 
family  from  this  moral  Sodom  before  it  is  too 
late.  You  will  live  to  see  these  fields  drenched 
in  human  blood  over  this  great  crime;  it  may 
not  come  in  my  day,  and  yet  it  may.”  And 
it  did  come  in  his  day.  Twenty-two  years 
from  that  time,  namely,  July  21,  1861,  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  which  General 
Shanks  was  engaged,  there  fell  on  the  rebel 
side,  many  of  the  schoolmates  from  whom  he 
parted  in  June,  1839.  The  General  says  that 
the  words  of  his  father  burned  into  his  brain 
and  have  ever  since  been  present  with  him, 
making  him  an  opponent  of  slavery  and 
oppression  and  a friend  of  the  negro,  the 


Indian,  and  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all 
lands  and  races.  His  father  died  at  his  home 
in  this  (Jay)  County,  April  21,  1867  ,aged 
eighty-five  years,  without  an  enemy.  The 
General’s  mother,  who  M^as  of  mixed  German 
and  French  descent,  was  born  December  22, 
1800,  and  died  greatly  respected,  in  February, 
1879,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  She  was  well 
educated  and  fond  of  reading,  and  to  her 
example  and  precepts  are  largely  due  the 
tenacity  of  purpose,  self-reliance  and  irre- 
pressible energy  that  characterize  the  Gen- 
eral. His  grandfather,  Joseph  Shanks, 
entered  the  Continental  army  from  Penn- 
sylvania immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and  remained  in  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
Quebec,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Trenton, 
Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown,  Virginia.  In 
his  religious  creed  he  was  a Scotch  Presby- 
terian. He  died  in  1834,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  Inheriting  all  the  traits, 
principles  and  sympathies  above  referred  to, 
when  a mere  boy,  and  even  before  leaving  his 
native  home.  General  Shanks  sometimes  aided 
in  secreting  fugitive  slaves  and  helping  them 
on  in  their  flight.  Although  there  was  no 
organized  “underground  railroad”  at  that 
time,  which  a more  advanced  civilization 
rendered  necessary,  John  P.  C.  thus  prac- 
tically became  one  of  the  first  “conductors,” 
and  worked,  of  course,  without  pay.  His 
school  education  was  limited  to  what  he  ob- 
tained in  the  Virginia  subscription  schools 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  though  he 
pursued  his  studies  for  some  time  afterward, 
with  the  aid  of  his  father.  In  a jacket  pre- 
pared for  him  by  his  mother,  he  carried  with 
him  his  books,  and  while  driving  team,  plow- 
ing, making  rails,  camping  in  the  woods,  etc., 
and  when  others  of  the  family  were  asleep,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  he  utilized  his  spare 
moments  in  storing  his  mind.  Candles  and 
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oil  being  unusual  luxui’ies,  he  had  to  study 
by  the  light  of  a tire.  His  father,  by  his  ex- 
cessive liberality  in  indorsing  for  other  men’s 
liabilities,  became  greatly  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, and  he  (the  son)  was  consequently 
compelled  to  devote  the  years  of  his  youth  to 
hard  work  on  pioneer  farms,  devoting  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor  to  the  support  of  the 
family;  and  many  were  the  obstacles,  disap- 
pointments and  losses  be  had  to  suffer.  But 
from  early  life  he  made  it  a rule  of  action 
never  to  yield  to  misfortune.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom, after  gathering  his  father’s  grain,  to  go 
to  Northwest  Indiana,  to  continue  as  a har- 
vest hand.  These  trips  he  made  on  foot, 
resting  at  night  under  trees,  carrying  pro- 
visions for  the  journey  in  a basket  of  his  own 
make,  from  home,  and  returning  the  proceeds 
of  his  labor  to  his  parents.  From  his  four- 
teenth to  his  seventeenth  year  he  suffered 
much  from  rheumatism,  being  sometimes 
unable  to  walk;  but  by  “crawling”  about  he 
managed  to  procure  material  for  making  bas- 
kets, and  he  improved  his  time  in  this  way 
until  he  became  able  to  do  better.  During 
this  time  he  was  very  seriously  wounded  by 
an  ax,  from  the  effects  of  which  accident  he 
has  never  yet  fully  recovered.  He  also  tanned 
the  hides  of  such  game  as  he  could  secure, 
using  ashes  instead  of  lime  for  removing  the 
hair  from  skins,  pounding  the  oak  bark  in- 
stead of  grinding  it,  and  using  a common 
wooden  trough,  cut  by  an  ax  from  a log,  for 
a vat.  From  the  leather  thus  made  he  manu- 
factured his  own  shoes,  on  lasts  of  his  own 
make.  After  recovery  from  his  rheumatic 
troubles,  he  cleared  land  for  others,  to  aid  his 
parents  with  his  earnings.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  also  to  teach  school,  which 
profession  he  followed  for  a number  of  Munter 
seasons.  He  often  broke  cattle  to  the  yoke, 
for  the  use  of  them  during  the  process.  By 
teaming  from  his  home  to  Fort  Wayne, 


though  the  distance  was  less  than  fifty  miles, 
the  trip  usually  occupied  about  seven  days, 
during  which  he  would  remain  in  the  woods 
wherever  night  overtook  him ; and  while  his 
cattle  were  feeding  he  would  study  his  books 
or  make  baskets  for  the  market.  We  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  to  record  a number  of 
his  remarkable  experiences  on  these  trips. 
His  mother  often  remarked  of  him  that  “ he 
was  encouraged  by  opposition  and  strength- 
ened by  misfortune.”  Since  his  eighteenth 
year  his  physical  constitution  has  been 
strong.  He  is  six  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
erect,  of  light  complexion,  brown  hair,  gray 
eyes,  and  all  his  features  are  well  proper 
tinned.  He  is  a gentleman  of  kind  sympa- 
thies, broad  and  liberal  views,  and,  like  his 
father,  has  lost  much  property  or  money  by 
favoring  his  importuning  but  unreliable 
friends.  He  is  a forcible  speaker,  oi’iginal  and 
practical.  In  some  political  campaigns  he  has 
spoken  from  four  to  six  hours  per  day  for 
weeks  almost  continuously,  while  he  traveled 
from  place  to  place  in  a wagon  or  on  horseback. 
In  1847  General  Shanks  began  the  study  of 
law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Hon.  N.  B. 
Hawkins,  now  deceased,  of  Portland.  In 
1848’-49  he  was  deputy  county  clerk.  In 
1850  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  during 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  deputy  audi- 
tor of  Jay  County  and  postmaster  at  Port- 
land. In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected, 
by  a vote  of  both  political  parties,  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  the  Circuit  Court.  In  1850  -’51 
he  owned  and  controlled  a hotel  in  Portland. 
During  1850,  in  company  with  James  Brom- 
agem,  he  owned,  printed  and  published  the 
first  newspaper  issued  in  the  county.  Soon  after 
commencing  the  practice  of  law  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  James  N.  Templer,  a well- 
read  and  successful  attorney,  and  they  contin- 
ued in  business  together  for  many  years.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  District 
and  Circuit  Courts  for  Indiana,  and  March 
10,  1863,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  In 
1854  he  was  elected,  over  a strong  opposition, 
to  the  Low'er  House  of  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  served  on  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee with  ability.  While  a member  he 
urged  the  injustice  of  using  the  taxes  paid  by 
colored  people  for  school  purposes  while  not 
providing  schools  for  their  children ; and  he 
was  also  active  in  supporting  a prohibitory 
liquor  law.  His  position  on  these  two  meas- 
ures led  to  his  defeat,  by  a small  majority, 
for  the  same  office  in  1856.  From  1855  to 
1860  he  successfully  pursued  his  law  busi- 
ness. Having  actively  participated  in  the 
organization  of  the  Kepublican  party,  in 
1856  he  entered  heartily  in  the  canvass  for 
the  election  of  John  C.  Fremont,  his  party’s 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  as  a Republican  from  the  then 
Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  Indiana, 
over  Colonel  A.  Steele.  His  first  con^res- 
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sional  service  was  in  the  called  session  of 
July,  1861,  to  provide  means  to  protect  the 
Union  against  armed  traitors,  and  he  heartily 
co-operated  with  all  friends  of  the  nation’s 
integrity  in  furnishing  men  and  supplying 
agencies  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  His  first 
experience  in  the  army  was  while  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861;  and  during  the 
battle,  as  a volunteer,  he  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Regiment,  un- 
der Colonel  Corcoran,  in  General  Sherman’s 
brigade;  was  with  the  Colonel  when  wounded. 
After  the  retreat  commenced  General  Shanks 
succeeded  in  rallying  a number  of  straggling 
troops  and  made  a stand  near  Cub’s  Run, 
covering  the  retreat.  As  he  did  not  reach 
Washington  until  noon  the  following  day,  he  ! 


was  supposed  and  reported  captured  or  killed. 
For  his  services  on  the  battlefield  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  a Brigadier-General, 
which  position  he  declined,  saying  to  the 
President,  “ No  man  should  be  promoted  in 
the  army  till  he  earns  promotion  by  meritori- 
ous services  in  the  field.”  Subsequently,  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  he  accepted  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  General  Fremont, 
and  served  with  him  through  his  Missouri 
campaign,  rendering  valuable  service  in  or- 
ganizing and  moving  the  forces  in  that  State. 
When  young  the  General  manifested  a fond- 
ness for  horses,  and  early  became  a fine  rider 
and  driver.  Thus,  during  his  military  services 
with  General  Fremont,  the  latter  pronounced 
him  the  best  rider  in  his  command;  and  sub- 
sequently, in  his  long  and  frequent  journeys, 
with  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Chey- 
ennes and  other  uncivilized  Indian  tribes,  his 
boldness  as  a horseman  was  often  put  to 
the  test  by  these  wild  companions,  who 
often  admired  his  skill  and  endurance.  He 
was  with  General  Fremont  when  the  latter 
issued  his  proclamation  of  August  30,  1861, 
giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  and  confiscating 
the  property  of  those  in  active  rebellion. 
General  Shanks  sustained  this  proclamation, 
and  drew  up  the  first  manumission  papers. 
The  question  of  the  surrender  of  slaves  who 
sought  refuge  with  the  Union  forces  to  their 
former  masters  was  submitted,  by  Colonel 
Shanks’  suggestion,  to  Colonels  Owen  Love- 
joy,  R.  N.  Hudson  and  himself.  No  slaves 
wei’e  returned  to  their  so-called  owners. 
General  Shanks  returned  to  his  duties  in 
Congress  in  December,  1861,  where  he  took 
prompt  steps  to  prevent  the  return  of  slaves 
by  the  army  to  their  masters.  He  introduced 
the  first  resolution  that  resulted  in  definite 
action,  and  in  the  prohibition  of  the  return  of 
slaves.  March  4, 1862,  he  vindicated  General 
I Fremont  in  his  war  policy,  in  a speech  in 
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Congress,  when  a large  audience  was  capti- 
vated by  his  eloquence.  During  the  succeed- 
ing interval  of  Congress,  General  Shanks  was 
again  with  General  Fremont,  this  time  in 
AVest  Virginia.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  in  Congress,  our  subject  raised  and  or- 
ganized at  great  expense  to  himself,  the 
Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  in  the  AVar  chapter  in  this  work. 
In  the  Congressional  election  of  1862,  the 
General  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  his 
support  of  the  draft,  which  took  place  a few 
days  prior  to  the  election  of  that  year,  and  of 
the  further  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  the  volunteers,  in  his  district  at  least, 
were  largely  Republican.  The  draft  referred 
to  was  accompanied  with  mob  violence  at 
Hartford  City  on  the  part  of  some  who  op- 
posed it,  and  excitement  ran  so  high  that  any 
man  who  attempted  to  advocate  it  endangered 
his  life.  The  General,  having  been  posted  to 
speak  at  the  place,  was  advised  by  some  of 
his  friends  not  to  appear  there,  lest  his  life 
should  acUially  be  attempted;  but  he  was 
bold  enough  to  till  his  appointment;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  denounced  the 
home  treason  manifested  there  in  plain  terms. 
This  he  did  fearlessly,  and  the  cowards  did  not 
attempt  any  violence  on  that  occasion.  In 
other  public  relations  the  General  has  also 
shown  himself  to  be  a progressive  man.  In 
1848  he  aided  materially  in  the  establishment 
of  Liber  College,  south  of  Portland,  for  the 
higher  education  of  all  classes  of  persons  irre- 
spective of  race.  In  1861,  in  co-operation 
with  others,  he  spent  the  property  he  then 
had  in  an  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  have  a 
railroad  constructed  through  Jay  County; 
and  at  a later  date,  by  his  greater  experience 
and  larger  acquaintance,  he  aided  efficiently 
in  the  location  and  construction  of  two  im- 
portant lines  of  railroad  through  the  county. 
He  has  also  aided  in  improving  the  highways 


leading  to  Portland.  Once  he  caused  a sur- 
vey of  the  Salamonia  River  to  be  made,  with 
the  view  of  sinking  the  channel  of  that  stream 
at  Portland.  He  has  spent  much  time  among 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  from  Texas  to 
British  Columbia,  in  securing  to  them  their 
homes,  moneys  and  supplies,  and  in  protect- 
ing them  from  the  depredations  of  designing 
men.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  during  the  Forty-first  and 
Forty-second  Congresses;  was  a member  of 
the  same  committee  during  the  Fortieth  and 
Forty-third  sessions;  and  was  one  of  the 
special  commissioners  appointed  by  the  House 
to  investigate  Indian  frauds.  In  these  ca- 
pacities he  did  much  to  improve  legislation 
concerning  the  Indians.  He  was  among  the 
savages  a great  deal,  and  generally  had 
with  him  his  wife  or  a son;  never  had 
a military  guard.  General  Shanks  was 
a member  of  Congress  ten  years  alto- 
gether, during  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  nation’s  existence,and  introduced  many 
wise  measures,  some  of  which  were  adopted. 
Since  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  has 
given  more  attention  to  his  law  business  and 
to  his  priv'ate  affairs,  necessarily  neglected 
while  engaged  in  official  duties,  but  he  con- 
sented to  serve  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
and  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1878,  Avhere 
he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  introduced  a bill  to  exempt 
$600,  instead  of  only  $300,  of  personal  prop- 
erty from  execution,  advocated  woman  suf- 
frage, and  took  popular  positions  on  all  the 
issues  brought  up.  In  Congress  he  was 
always  found  on  the  side  of  simple  justice, 
not  seeming  to  be  in  complicity  with  any  in- 
trigue or  scheme  of  jobbery.  Having  been 
brought  up  in  comparative  poverty,  and  in- 
ured to  incessant  toil,  his  sympathies  are  ever 
seen  exhibited  in  favor  of  the  oppressed,  of 
whatever  race,  color,  or  sex.  In  religion 
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General  Shanks  is  not  a dogmatist,  believing 
far  more  in  moral  principles  than  in  theologi- 
cal creeds;  is  a devoted  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order.  He  believes,  with  the  old  Latin 
poet,  Terence,  that  nothing  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  is  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  him.  He  has  the  largest  library  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  The  above  is  an  ab- 
breviated outline  of  the  life  and  public 
services  of  a typical  frontiersman,  a true 
republican,  and  a thorough -going,  resolute, 
determined  man,  the  most  noted,  character- 
istic man  in  Eastern  Indiana.  August  11, 
1850,  is  the  date  of  General  Shanks’  first 
marriage,  to  Miss  Deborah  ^Wilson,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  had  one 
daughter,  now  living,  who  was  educated  at 
the  celebrated  Moravian  school  at  Liszt,  Penn- 
sylvania. She  married  Mr.  Cowgill  Wilson, 
and  resides  near  her  father’s  home.  During 
the  General’s  absence  his  wife,  in  her  efforts 
to  save  their  home  from  destruction  by  fire, 
contracted  a severe  cold,  terminating  in  bron- 
chial affection,  from  the  effects  of  which  she 
died,  March  2,  1852.  October  31,  following, 
he  married  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Huldah 
Hearn,  a daughter  of  John  Hearn,  a farmer 
residing  near  Portland.  By  this  marriage 
there  were  live  sons,  three  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  She  was  a remarkable  wmman  for 
intelligence,  soundness  of  judgment  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose;  was  strong  in  the  causes  of 
total  abstinence  and  woman  suffrage;  was 
with  her  husband  at  Washington  a large  por- 
tion of  the  time  during  his  Congressional 
career;  traveled  extensively  with  him  among 
the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and 
whether  at  the  table  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  tent  of  the  wild 
Indian,  she  was  the  same  cheerful,  calm, reso- 
lute, kind  and  dignified  woman.  Her  devo- 
tion to  her  children  led  her  to  brave  dangers 
and  bear  up  under  trials  at  which  even 
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rugged  men  hesitated.  In  1874  their  eldest 
living  son,  John  C.  M.  Shanks,  then  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  entered  the  Government 
service  under  Dr.  Hayden,  in  charge  of  the 
geological  and  geographical  survey  among 
the  Rocky  and  Elk  Mountains  in  Western 
and  Southwestern  Colorado.  Young  Shanks 
went  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  topographer. 
The  parents  and  younger  son,  Jiily  14,  1874, 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  parted 
company  with  this  elder  son,  who,  with  Dr. 
Hayden’s  party,  proceeded  to  their  field  of 
operations;  and  the  General  with  his  remain- 
ing family,  after  having  visited  Indian  tribes 
in  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Idaho,  re- 
turned to  Denver,  Colorado,  reaching  that 
place  August  13,  1874,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Hayden  with  his  men  w'ere  supposed  to  be  at 
Granite,  a small  mining  town  on  the  Upper 
Arkansas  River,  nearly  200  miles  southwest 
of  Denver.  Mrs.  Shanks,  while  at  Denver, 
became  so  impressed  that  her  son  was 
sick  in  the  mountains,  that  she  insisted 
on  going  to  see  him;  but  her  husband 
attributed  her  fears  to  her  solicitude,  and 
they  returned  to  their  home  at  Portland.  In 
less  than  a w’eek  a dispatch  was  received  from 
Dr.  Hayden,  sent  by  way  of  Denver  from  a 
point  300  miles  west  from  that  place,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  serious  illness  of  their  son 
in  camp,  ninety  miles  from  any  dwelling! 
The  parents  hastened  to  his  rescue.  Reach- 
ing Denver  by  rail,  they  proceeded  by  stage, 
by  way  of  Fairplay  and  Granite,  to  Twin 
Lakes,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Rockies,  where  was  the  nearest  dwell- 
ing to  the  camp  mentioned.  Here  they  met 
Major  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden’s  party,  who 
had  come  from  the  camp  to  meet  and  conduct 
the  General,  not  supposing  that  Mrs.  Shanks 
would  undertake  such  a trip.  Di-.  Hayden 
and  his  party,  except  four  men  left  as  a detail 
for  the  sick  lad,  had  gone  forward  with  their 
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work.  Major  Stevenson  and  the  parents  left 
Twin  Lakes  on  horseback,  and  had  to  do  much 
dangerous  climbing  over  cliffs,  Mrs.  Shank’s 
pony  sometimes  going  upon  its  knees  to  avoid 
falling  backward  down  the  immense  declivi- 
ties. The  first  night  they  camped  between 
the  main  range  and  Elk  Mountain,  on  Taylor 
River,  a branch  of  tiie  Colorado,  where  they 
overtook  Mr.  Ilovey,  one  of  the  detail,  on  his 
return  with  supplies  for  his  associates  in  at- 
tendance on  the  sick;  and  here  they  also  met 
some  Ute  Indian  trappers,  who  expressed 
much  surprise  at  seeing  a woman  in  that 
locality,  as  they  never  thought  of  taking  with 
tliem  their  own  women  in  these  almost  im- 
passable mountains;  and  by  signs  they  in- 
rpiired  how  the  woman  was  brought  there) 
and  looked  with  utter  astonishment  when  in- 
formed that  she  came  as  her  male  compan- 
ions did — over  the  main  range,  the  top  of 
which  was  entirely  hidden  in  the  clouds.  At 
this  place  they  left  a letter  in  the  notch  of  a 
tree,  informing  Dr.  Hayden,  if  perchance  he 
should  pass  that  way,  that  Mrs.  Shanks  and 
her  party  were  on  their  way  to  her  sick  son; 
and  when,  on  his  return,  the  doctor  found 
and  read  the  message,  he  refused  to  believe 
the  information  until  he  was  assured  of  its 
truthfulness  on  his  arrival  at  Twin  Lakes. 
They  were  without  shelter  the  first  night  out, 
exposed  to  a cold  rain,  accompanied  with 
snow  and  a severe  wind;  but  Mrs.  Shanks 
assured  lier  companions  that  she  felt  perfectly 
well — though  in  fact  she  suffered  greatly. 
During  the  second  day  they  crossed  the  Elk 
Mountain  at  an  altitude  of  14,026  feet,  the 
wind  blowing  a perfect  gale  and  the  snow 
falling  in  flakes.  This  elevation,  covered  with 
bleak  rocks,  was  far  above  the  timber  line. 
Thus  they  traveled,  on  long  tortuous  and 
dangerous  ways,  until  four  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  third  day,  when  they  reached 
the  long-sought  camp  and  found  their  son. 


rational,  but  so  for  the  first  time  in  nineteen 
days,  and  so  weak  and  emaciated  that,  after 
barely  recognizing  his  mother,  he  again  re- 
lapsed into  a state  of  insensibility,  and  so 
remained  for  several  days.  His  grave  had 
been  dug,  he  had  been  prepared  for  inter- 
ment, and  even  the  appropriate  passage  of 
Scripture  selected  for  the  burial  services. 
The  men  in  whose  care  he  had  been  placed, 
and  the  assiduous  attentions  of  a skilled 
physician  had  done  for  the  boy  all  that  a 
brotherly  kindness  could  suggest;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  after  his  mother  arrived  she  had 
him  resting  on  a softer  bed  of  dried  grass; 
and  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  his  at- 
tendants remarked,  “ We  thought  we  were 
doing  the  best  we  could  for  him ; but  we  now 
see  we  might  have  done  more  and  better,”  to 
which  Mrs.  Shanks  replied,  in  expression 
of  her  gratitude,  “ Before  my  God  I 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done; 
and  1 only  wonder  that  men  could 
in  this  place  do  so  well  for  him;  but 
you  must  not  wonder  that  a mother  thinks  of 
all  these  things.”  Eor  six  days  she  watched 
at  the  bedside  of  her  son,  with  the  care  and 
attention  known  only  to  mothers;  but  the 
rapidly  falling  snows  warned  them  of 
approaching  danger;  for  if  the  snow  should 
drift  into  the  gorges  all  traces  of  a safe 
l^assage  out  of  the  distant  wilderness  would 
be  obliteraeted.  Accordingly  the  men  con- 
structed a kind  of  platform,  consisting  of  two 
poles  with  cross-pieces  lashed  together  with 
raw-hides,  and  a weaving  of  lariats  over 
these,  and  on  this,  accompanied  with  a 
blanket,  was  laid  the  almost  lifeless  form  of 
the  sick  boy,  who  was  thus  transported,  with 
a mule  between  the  front  ends  of  the  poles 
and  a man  at  the  hinder  ends,  over  the  rough 
and  tortuous  route  by  which  they  had  come. 
During  this  tedious  nine  days’  trip,  on  many 
occasions,  if  Mrs.  Shanks’  horse  had  slipped 
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or  made  a mis-step,  she  M'ould  have  fallen 
from  100  to  1,000  feet!  At  one  time  a pack 
mule  fell  and  rolled  down  the  mountain  side 
a long  distance,  causing  delay  and  much  labor 
to  set  him  to  rights.  Every  night  hot  stones 
had  to  be  applied  to  the  invalid  every  half 
hour.  At  one  time  a messenger  had  to  go  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles  for  medicines 
and  supplies.  The  descent  of  the  Elk  Range 
was  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as  the  ascent 
had  been.  Mrs.  Shanks’  pony  fell,  throwing 
her  among  rocks,  the  fall  bruising  her  severe- 
ly, and  breaking  one  of  the  bottles  of  venison 
tea  which  she  carried  for  her  son.  Her  pre- 
caution, however,  had  led  her  to  provide  two, 
in  anticipation  of  some  such  accident.  In 
nine  days  from  camp  they  reached  Twin 
Lakes,  where  they  ascertained  that  the  miners 
were  prepared  with  snow-shoes  and  were 
M^atching  the  mountain  pass  on  the  main 
range,  intending,  if  it  whitened  with  snow, 
to  pi’oceed  at  once  to  rescue,  if  possible,  Gen- 
eral Shanks  and  all  his  party.  What  a human 
being  could  suffer  more  than  the  boy  did 
and  live,  would  be  difficult  to  imagine;  and 
the  heroism  exhibited  by  his  mother  is  equal 
to  anything  we  read  of  in  history.  The  par- 
ents did  not  reach  home  with  their  son  for 
more  than  three  months  from  the  time  they 
set  out  for  his  rescue;  but  his  final  recovery 
rewarded  the  successful  efforts  in  his  behalf 
by  a devoted  mother.  The  son  is  now  of 
sound  constitution  and  prosecuting  a lucrative 
business.  In  an  attempt  to  save  the  life 
of  her  son’s  wife,  Mrs.  Shanks  returned 
with  them  to  the  same  wild  mountains 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  she  found  and  saved 
her  son.  Spending  the  winter  there,  she 
built  a house  in  the  mountains  near  Red 
Clift‘,  Colorado,  on  Eagle  River,  and  remained 
until  hope  failed,  when  she  returned  with 
her  charge  to  this  State  and  then  took  her  to 
Florida,  where,  in  spite  of  all  care  and  effort. 


she  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Re- 
turning home  she  was  herself  attacked  with 
that  most  fatal  of  all  diseases,  internal  cancer, 
of  which  she  died,  August  22,  1885,  amidst 
her  friends  and  family.  As  the  press  truly 
said  of  her,  she  was  one  of  the  best  informed, 
widely  known  and  respected  women  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  On  the  31st  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1886,  General  Shanks  was  married  to 
his  third  and  present  wife,  nee  Magdalene 
Oswalt,  the  daughter  of  Louis  Oswalt,  late 
of  Portland.  She  is  a lady  of  excellent 
judgment,  and  zealously  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  her  husband,  having  deliberately  un- 
dertaken to  aid  him  in  the  restoration  of  his 
fortunes,  which  have  been  much  shattered  by 
his  great  libei’ality. 


IHjOBERT  CONSTABLE,  farmer,  section 
^ 26,  Madison  Township,  was  born  in 
Miami  County,  Ohio,  January  3,  1836. 
When  two  years  of  age  he  came  to  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  with  his  parents,  living 
there  until  1855,  then  came  to  Madison 
Township.  August  19,  1855,  he  was  married 
to  Margaret  J.  Woten,  and  located  perma- 
nently in  that  township.  March  23,  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, rendezvousing  at  Indianapolis.  He 
was  taken  sick  there  and  never  assigned  to 
any  company.  He  was  mustered  out  May 
11,  1865,  and  returned  to  his  home,  and  has 
never  seen  a well  day  since.  His  father, 
James  C.  Constable,  was  born  in  Clinton 
County,  Virginia,  December  20,  1811,  and 
died  November  8, 1878,  in  Randolph  County, 
this  State.  The  mother,  Nancy  N.  (Lindley) 
Constable,  was  born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
June  19,  1813,  and  died  December  28,  1879, 
in  Randolph  County.  They  w'ere  married 
July  10,  1831,  in  Miami  County,  and  were 
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the  parentsof  nine  children — John,  born  Janu- 
ary 26,  1833,  was  a member  of  the  Fortieth 
Oliio  Infantry,  and  died  in  hospital  on  Big 
Sandy  River,  Kentucky ; Robert,  subject  of  this 
sketch;  Lydia  A.,  bom  September  17,  1838; 
Susannah,  born  February  27,  1841;  Demas 
L.,  born  August  2,  1843;  Mary  E.,  born  Oc- 
tober 9,  1845,  died  December  25,  1857 ; 
Charles  R.,  born  September  20,  1848;  Eliza- 
beth M.,  born  July  19,  1851,  died  September 
4,  1853;  Melissa  A.,  born  August  24,  1854; 
Kancy  L.,  born  Kovember  24,  1857,  died 
February  28,  1875.  l\Irs.  Constable  is  a 
daughter  of  Hugh  and  Jincy  (Eblon)  IVoten, 
whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Constable  have  had 
seven  children — Janies  II.,  born  May  26, 
1856,  died  May  26,  1869;  John  W.,  born 
August  13,  1858;  Ilarlin  P.,  .born  June  2, 
1859;  Jincy  E.,  born  October  10,  1861; 
George  M.,  born  November  8,  1864;  Charles 
A.,  boi’n  September  14,  1872,  died  February 
14,  1874.  Both  are  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  Pleasant  Hill.  Mr.  Constable’s 
grandfather,  Robert  Constable,  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  came  to  America  when  a young 
man,  first  locating  in  Pennsylvania.  lie 
then  removed  to  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
thence  to  Miami  County,  where  he  was 
killed  by  being  thrown  from  a wagon.  The 
horses  became  frightened  at  a flash  of  light- 
ning and  ran  away,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Constable.  His  grandmother,  Mary 
(Collins)  Constable,  was  of  Irish  descent; 
was  married  in  1804,  and  died  in  Grant 
County,  Indiana.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Demas  Bindley,  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to 
America,  and  located  in  Miami  County.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  Indian  war  at  Fort  Re- 
covery, under  General  Wayne,  and  was  at  the 
camp  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  when  St.  Clair  was 
attacked  at  that  Fort.  His  maternal  grand- 
mother,  Susannah  (Simmons)  Bindley,  died 


in  Randolph  County,  this  State,  in  1857, 
aged  ninety  years.  Mr.  Constable  was  very 
fond  of  hunting  and  was  very  successful.  In 
politics  he  was  a Democrat. 


[ig^IBLIAM  JVlcNIER,  one  of  the  enter- 
prising and  prosperous  farmers  of 
Wayne  Township,  residing  on  section 
35,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Union  County, 
July  1,  1843,  a son  of  John  and  Eliza 
(Hawn)  McNier.  John  McNier  M’as  twice 
married  and  was  the  father  of  ten  children, 
two  by  his  first  marriage,  and  eight  by  his 
second.  He  was  a farmer  by  occupation,  to 
which  pursuit  our  subject  was  reared,  his 
youth  being  spent  in  assisting  with  the  work 
of  the  farm,  and  in  attending  the  district 
schools,  where  he  received  a fair  education. 
He  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  Au- 
gust 19,  1862,  and  was  assigned  to  Company 
1,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Ohio  Infan- 
try. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of 
Perryville,  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge  and 
Nashville.  Fie  received  a wound  in  the 
chest  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  and  while 
scaling  the  breastwork  at  Nashville  he  was 
wounded  in  the  left  knee.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Campbellsville,  Kentucky,  but 
was  paroled  and  allowed  to  return  to  his 
regiment.  He  was  again  captured  at  Chicka- 
mauga, but  escaped  from  the  rebels  and  re- 
joined his  regiment.  He  was  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Smithville  near  Rolla,  from  which 
place  he  moved  with  his  regiment  to  Rich- 
mond, thence  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  participated  in  the  grand  review  of  Sher- 
man’s army.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
June  15,  1865,  when  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Ohio.  He  was  married  July  29,  1868,  to 
Miss  Rachel  Elizabeth  Ridgeway,  of  Union 
Coimty,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  Basil  and  Bo- 
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vina  (Haun)  Kidgeway.  Mrs.  McNier  died 
August  21,  1875,  leaving  at  her  death  four 
children — Ida  Ann,  Etta  May,  Clara  Catii- 
erine  and  Rachel  Elizabeth.  Mr.  McNier 
was  married  a second  time  February  18,  1876, 
to  Miss  Mary  Mast,  a daughter  of  George 
and  Mary  (Mutler)  Mast,  and  to  this  union 
have  been  born  three  children  — Emma, 
Georgia  and  William  Kidd.  Mi’.  McNier  is 
now  the  owner  of  a fine  farm  of  122^  acres 
of  choice  land  where  he  resides,  a substantial 
residence,  and  good  barn,  and  other  farm 
buildings,  the  entire  surroundings  of  his 
])lace  showing  him  to  be  a thorough,  practical 
farmer.  He  is  a man  of  public  spirit,  and 
in  every  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  his 
township  or  county  he  takes  an  active  in- 
terest. 


ILLIAM  R.  HICKMAN,  a success- 


ful fanner  and  stock-raiser  of  Rich- 
land Township,  is  a native  of  Ohio, 
born  in  Greene  County,  May  2,  1842.  When 
he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  parents,  Laban 
and  Catherine  (Price)  Hickman,  came  with 
their  family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana.  His 
father  being  a farmer,  he  was  reared  to  the 
same  avocation,  remaining  on  the  home  farm 
with  his  parents  until  his  marriage.  He  was 
married  November  27,  1862,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth E.  Campbell,  a native  of  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  her  parents,  John  and  Re- 
becca (Gibson)  Campbell,  coming  from 
Greene  County,  Ohio,  to  Randolph  County, 
among  the  early  settlers,  where  they  made 
their  home  until  their  death.  Seven  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hickman, 
of  whom  only  three  are  living — Emma,  wife 
of  James  A.  Strong,  of  Delaware  County; 
Franklin  Leroy,  and  Susie  B.  Albert,  Ketu- 
rah  Myrtle,  and  two  infants  unnamed  are  de- 


ceased. After  his  marriage  Mr.  Hickman 
commenced  farming  on  a part  of  his  present 
homestead,  the  only  improvements  then  be- 
ing a log  cabin  and  small  log  stable,  both  of 
which  are  still  standing  on  the  farm.  He 
purchased  this  land  in  1868,  at  that  time 
consisting  of  100  acres,  of  which  he  had 
cleared  about  twenty-five  acres.  He  now  has 
about  seventy  acres  cleared  and  well  improved, 
all  being  well  drained,  and  the  pioneer  cabin 
has  been  abandoned  for  a more  commodious 
residence  built  in  1878,  which  is  tastefully 
set  oft'  with  beautiful  shade  trees.  His  large, 
substantial  barn  was  erected  in  1874,  and  his 
other  out-buildings  are  correspondingly  good. 
Politically  Mr.  Hickman  affiliates  with  the 
Democratic  party.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  order,  and  at  present  is  inside 
guardian  of  Fairview  Lodge,  No.  134.  He 
is  also  a member  of  Richland  Grange,  No, 
316,  P.  of  H.,  and  is  master  of  the  grange. 
Mr.  Hickman  is  an  active  and  public  spirited 
citizen,  and  is  always  interested  in  any  enter- 
prise for  the  adA’ancement  of  his  township 
or  county.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Sugar  Grove  Congregation  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  he  is  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sabbath-school.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Muncie  District,  Northern  Indiana 
Conference. 


^R.  JACOB  BOSWORTH,  one  of  the 
prominent  pioneers  of  Jay  County,  who 
is  now  deceased,  was  born  in  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  1791,  and  w’as  of 
New  England  ancestry,  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Bosworth  having  come  from  England 
in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  from  whom 
all  of  the  name  have  descended.  lYlien  a 
young  man  Doctor  BosAvorth  came  West, 
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there  went  to  Gallipolis.  He  followed  teach- 
ing both  before  and  after  coming  West,  and 
for  a time  was  a teacher  in  Winchester  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts.  He  was  married  in 
Gallia  County,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Haney  West- 
lake,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  of  English 
descent.  They  were  the  parents  of  tweHe 
children,  nine  of  whom  grew  to  maturity. 
Four  sons  and  three  daughters  still  survive — 
Augustus,  residing  on  land  which  he  entered 
on  section  22,  Wayne  Township;  Dr.  llichard, 
living  in  Winchester,  Randolph  County,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
Michigan  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  was  Surgeon  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Indiana 
Infantry  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion;  Thomas, 
a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bosworth,  Mark- 
land  & Snyder;  Jacob,  a physician  of  Cam- 
den, Jay  County;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lewis 
J.  Bell,  of  Pike  Township;  Ann,  wife  of 
John  Miller,  living  on  the  old  homestead  of 
her  father;  Mary,  wife  of  George  Turner,  of 
Randolph  County.  Joseph  died  in  Ohio 
in  early  infancy;  Leander  died  in  Ohio,  aged 
eleven  years.  Hannah  died  aged  seven  years, 
in  the  spring  of  1837,  her  coffin  being  made 
from  the  boards  of  a box  in  which  the  first 
goods  were  brought  to  Portland.  Sarah 
married  Joseph  C.  Hawkins,  and  died  in 
Wayne  Township,  and  Haney  B.  was  the 
wife  of  J.  W.  Headington,  and  died  in  Wayne 
Township.  Doctor  Bosworth  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  Gallia 
County.  He  followed  the  teacher’s  profession 
in  that  county  for  a considerable  time,  and 
during  his  career  as  a teacher  he  devoted  his 
leisure  time  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
which  he  adopted  as  a profession,  and  prac- 
ticed medicine  until  late  in  life.  He  came 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  with  his  family  in 
May,  1836,  locating  on  section  33,  Wayne 
Township,  where  he  had  entered  land  earlier 
in  that  year,  and  in  connection  with  clearing 


his  heavily  timbered  land  he  answered  to  the 
calls  of  the  suffering,  and  far  and  near  the 
mime  of  Doctor  Bosworth  became  a house- 
hold word.  He  made  his  home  in  Wayne 
Township  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
January  8,  1866.  He  was  quiet  in  his  man- 
ner and  benevolent  in  his  character,  and 
always  foremost  in  anj'  enterprise  which  had 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  his  town- 
ship or  county,  or  public  good.  He  ever 
maintained  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  1837,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
few  of  his  neighbors,  erected  a log  school- 
house  on  his  land,  and  here  he  and  his  wife, 
without  compensation,  alternately  taught  the 
children  of  the  early  settlers.  This  was  the 
first  school-house  erected  in  Wayne  Town- 
ship, which  was  used  until  a public  school 
building  was  erected. 


ILLIAM  W.  HARTLEY,  section  36, 
Penn  Township,  is  a native  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio,  born  January 
8,  1832,  a son  of  Samuel  and  Deborah  (Bor- 
den) Hartley.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1808,  a 
son  of  Thomas  Hartley,  who  was  of  Irish 
parentage,  and  who  moved  to  Ohio  in  1816. 
His  mother  was  born  in  Hew  Jersey,  and  was 
a daughter  of  Anthony  Borden,  who  moved 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  about  1816,  where  she 
was  reared  and  married.  Samuel  Hartley 
was  by  trade  a blacksmith,  at  which  he 
worked  in  Ohio  until  the  fall  of  1848,  when 
he  moved  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  lived 
in  Portland  one  year.  He  then  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  Penn  Township,  where  he 
followed  farming  in  connection  with  working 
at  his  trade,  until  1866,  when  he  removed  to 
Minnesota,  where  he  lived  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1877.  His  wife  died  in 
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Lansing,  Mower  County,  Minnesota,  in  1874. 
He  was  in  politics  first  a Whig,  and  then  a 
Republican.  He  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  They 
reared  a family  of  eight  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living.  William  W.  Hartley  was 
given  a good  education,  and  when  not  in 
school  assisted,  his  father  in  the  shop.  He 
was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  Jay 
County,  and  a few  years  later  he  began  to 
learn  the  wagon-maker’s  trade,  at  which  he 
worked  as  an  apprentice  six  years.  His  first 
land  purchase  was  eighty  acres  on  section  30, 
Jackson  Township,  which  he  improved  and 
made  his  home  ten  years.  He  then  exchanged 
it  for  land  in  section  31,  on  which  he  lived 
two  weeks,  and  then  by  another  exchange  be- 
came the  owner  of  his  present  homestead, 
which  contains  eighty  acres  of  valuable  land, 
now  all  under  cultivation,  although  at  the 
time  he  bought  it  it  was  but  partially  im- 
proved. Mr.  Hartley  was  married  June  11, 
1857,  to  Mary  J.  Grisell,  a daughter  of 
Samuel  Grisell.  She  died  December  14, 1859, 
and  October  9,  1862,  he  married  Mary  W. 
Griffith,  a native  of  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
daughter  of  Lukens  and  Elizabeth  (Wharton) 
Griffith,  who  settled  in  Jay  County  in  1848. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley  have  been  born  four 
children — Walter  L.,  Edwin  Charles,  Frank 
L.  and  Roy  Griffith.  Mr.  Hartley  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order,  Pennville  Lodge, 
No.  245.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 
Mrs.  Hartley  is  a member  of  the  Society  ot 
Friends. 

— 

^^^UGH  WOTEN,  an  early  settler  of  Madi- 
^IM\]  son  Township,  resides  on  section  27, 
^s?M  where  he  owns  160  acres  of  well  im- 
proved land.  He  came  to  this  county  October 
9,  1833,  with  his  parents  and  one  brother. 


Jonathan,  who  died  in  Mahaska  County, 
Iowa.  At  this  time  Jay  County  was  a part 
of  Randolph  County.  The  family  located  on 
section  2,  in  the  wilderness  of  Madison  Town- 
ship, where  the  father  had  entered  160  acres 
of  land.  He  cut  away  the  brush  to  build  his 
cabin.  They  had  only  one  near  neighbor, 
James  Stone,  living  on  section  11;  Abraham 
Lotz  also  lived  within  a reasonable  distance. 
The  family  lived  here  two  years,  when  Hugh 
and  Jonathan  were  both  married,  December 
31,  1835,  Hugh  marrying  Miss  Elizabeth 
Goldsmith.  He  went  to  keeping  house  in  a 
log  cabin  he  built  in  the  woods  on  Congress 
land,  where  his  wife  died  one  year  later, 
leaving  a babe,  Benjamin,  who  was  born  De- 
cember 1,  1836,  and  died  August  12,  1879. 
He  was  a minister  of  the  Disciple  church, 
an  earnest,  devoted  advocate  of  the  gospel; 
he  died  in  Madison  Township,  leaving  a wife 
and  five  children.  He  was  buried  in  Salamo- 
nia  beside  his  mother.  April  19,  1838,  Mr. 
Woten  married  Jincy  Eblen,  who  was  born 
in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  November  24,  1821, 
and  when  ten  years  of  age  came  to  Madison 
Township  with  her  parents,  who  settled  on 
section  14,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Ira 
Shaffer.  The  father  entered  the  land  in  1833, 
the  second  year  after  he  came  to  the  county. 
He  raised  stock,  principally  horses,  to  obtain 
money  to  pay  for  his  land.  At  one  time  he 
owned  400  acres  of  land,  all  having  been 
entered  from  the  Government  except  eighty 
acres  which  he  bought  of  Isaac  Beardshire. 
He  afterward  sold  and  went  to  Missouri. 
When  he  came  here  his  nearest  neighbors 
were  James  Stone,  Peter  Studebaker,  and 
AVilliam  McDole;  the  last  two  lived  on  the 
Wabash  River  where  Fort  Recovery  now 
stands.  The  first  sermon  that  was  preached 
this  side  of  Greenville  was  at  Fort  Recovery, 
on  Christmas  day,  1831.  They  fired  a cannon 
that  the  boys  dug  up  from  the  old  Fort.  The 
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preacher  was  father  Crozot,  who  afterward 
huilt  a flourishing  church,  the  first  in  Preble 
County.  Mrs.  Woten,  the  first  wife,  was  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Nancy  (Sellers) 
Goldsmith.  The  second  wife  was  a daughter 
of  John  and  Margaret  (Rife)  Eblen,  who  were 
born  in  Greenbrier  County,  Virginia.  The 
father  died  November,  8,  1863,  aged  seventy 
years,  two  months  and  six  days,  and  the 
mother  died  August  7,  1874,  aged  seventy-six 
years,  eleven  months  and  fifteen  days.  Both 
died  in  Mahaska  County,  Iowa.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children — Jesse,  Isaac, 
Joseph,  John,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  Esther,  wife  of  Mr.  Woten,  Cynthia 
and  Nancy.  Mr.  W oten’s  father.  Bell  Woten, 
died  May  17,  1856,  aged  ninety-one  years. 
The  mother,  Jane  (Gilliland)  Woten,  died 
April  24, 1864,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  They 
were  the  parents  of  fourteen  children — Sam- 
uel, Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Anna,  Nathan,  Mary, 
Susan,  Jane,  John,  Cynthia,  Jonathan,  Hugh 
and  Eleanor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woten  have  one 
child — Margaret  Jane,  who  was  born  Septem- 
ber 21,  1839,  and  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Con- 
stable, whom  she  married  August  19,  1855, 
and  lives  near  her  parents.  Mr.  Woten 
joined  the  Christian  Conference  in  1861,  was 
ordained  minister  in  1878,  and  is  now  a local 
preacher  in  the  East  Indiana  Conference.  His 
education  was  limited  to  the  early  subscrip- 
tion schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woten  are  the 
oldest  settlers  of  Madison  Township  that  are 
now  living. 

S'SAAC  THORNBURG,  one  of  the  pros- 
perous  farmers  of  Jefferson  Township, 
^ residing  on  section  32,  is  a native  of  In- 
diana. born  in  Washington  Township,  Wayne 
County,  January  14,  1826.  His  parents, 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Nordike)_^Thornburg,  were 


natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  re- 
spectively, coming  to  Wayne  County,  Indi- 
ana, with  their  parents  who  were  among  the 
pioneer  settlers.  They  were  married  in 
Wayne  County,  and  to  them  were  born  three 
children — Mrs.  Rachel  Doherty,  now  residing 
in  Boone  County,  Indiana;  Isaac,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  and  George,  living  in  Randolph 
County.  When  Isaac  was  thirteen  years  old 
his  father  died,  and  his  mother  subsequently 
married  AVilliam  Hindman,  and  to  this  union 
was. born  one  son — Wesley,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing in  Wayne  County.  Mr.  Hindman  died 
about  a year  after  his  marriage.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  survived  until  April  18,  1887, 
dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  Her  last  years  were  made  comfortable 
by  the  care  of  her  two  sons,  Isaac  and  George. 
Isaac  Thornburg  remained  with  his  mother 
until  reaching  manhood,  his  earnings  during 
his  youth  going  toward  the  support  of  the 
family.  He  was  united  in  marriage  Decem- 
ber 4,  1844,  to  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Hatfield,  a 
daughter  of  Jonas  and  Tabitha  (Veal)  Hat- 
field, early  settlers  of  Wayne  County,  now 
deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornburg  are  the 
parents  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried and  well  settled  in  life.  They  are  as 
follows^ — Adeline  Tully,  of  Jefferson  Town- 
ship; Adolphus,  of  Richland  Township;  Jonas, 
of  Greene  Township,  Randolph  County; 
John,  living  on  part  of  his  father’s  farm; 
Eugene,  of  Delaware  County,  Indiana;  Mrs. 
Tabitha  Flesher,  of  Jefferson  Township.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thornburg  commenced  housekeeping 
on  rented  land  in  Wayne  County.  In  1855 
they  came  with  their  family  to  Jay  County, 
buying  an  eighty  acre  tract,  which  they  lived 
on  four  or  five  years.  Mr.  Thornburg  then 
bought  160  acres  of  his  present  homestead, 
adding  forty  acres  to  his  original  purchase  in 
1886.  His  home  farm  now  contains  200 
acres,  160  acres  '^being  well  improved  and 
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under  fine  cultivation,  with  good  farm  build- 
ings, the  above  having  been  acquired  by 
patient  industry  and  persevering  energy,  Mr. 
Thornburg  having  commenced  life  a poor 
boy.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat,  casting 
his  first  vote  for  General  Cass  in  1848.  He 
and  his  wife  and  four  of  their  children  are 
members  of  the  United  Brethren  cliurch. 


PENN  GITTINGER, 
Tpmlji  farmer,  section  33,  Madison  Town- 
ship,  was  born  in  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  March  13,  1831,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Deal)  Gittinger,  natives  of  the  same 
county.  They  removed  to  Randolph  County, 
this  State,  where  the  father  entered  100  acres 
of  land.  Both  parents  died  on  the  farm  that 
was  first  entered,  the  mother  dying'' in  1861, 
aged  sixty-eight  years,  and  the  father  in  1865. 
His  grandfather,  Jacob  Gittinger,  and  his 
wife,  were  born  in  Germany.  William  was 
married  September  6,  1855,  to  Miss  Mary 
Catherine  Berkheimer,  born  in  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio,  September  12,  1834.  She 
came  to  Jay  County,  when  seven  years  of  age, 
where  she  was  reared  and  married.  Her 
father,  Isaac  Berkheimer,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
and  died  in  this  county  in  1881,  aged  seventy- 
one  years.  The  mother,  Margaret  (Conaway) 
Berkheimer,  was  born  in  Muskingum  County, 
and  her  death  occurred  before  that  of  her 
husband;  both  are  buried  at  Pleasant  Hill 
Cemetery.  Her  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
Berkheimer,  were  born  in  Virginia  and  died 
in  that  State.  Her  maternal  grandparents, 
Samuel  and  Mary  (Moore)  Conaway,  were 
born  in  Ireland,  immigrated  to  America  and 
located  in  Muskingum  County,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Her 
grandmother,  Conaway,  was  twice  married,  her 
second  husband  being  James  Maloy.  She 
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had  five  children  by  each  marriage.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gittinger  have  had  eight  children — 
Isaac  and  Mary  M.  (twins),  died  at  the  age 
of  seven  years;  Louisa;  Malinda  J.,  Arminda 
and  Milda  (twins),  Benjamin  F.  and  Dora. 
Mr.  Gittinger  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  and 
both  are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  children  of  Mr.  Gittinger’s  parents  were 
— John,  who  died  on  the  old  homestead  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years;  Jesse  (deceased), 
Harriet  and  Elizabeth  (deceased),  Jacob,  Paul 
(deceased),  Daniel,  Henry,  Maria  (deceased), 
Benjamin  F.,  William  P.,  and  Nimrod 
(deceased).  Their  parents  lived  to  see  eleven 
of  these  children  married  and  settled  in  life. 
Mrs.  Gittinger’s  parents  had  seven  children 
— John,  Mary  C.,  who  died  in  infancy,  Will- 
iam Franklin,  Isaac  H.  (deceased),  Melinda 
J.  and  Henry  L.  (deceased).  Minus  W. 


fAMES  J.  SCOTT  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  born  in  Jefierson  Town- 
ship, March  26,  1854,  a son  of  Walter 
and  Isabel  (Coons)  Scott.  His  father  was 
born  and  reared  in  New  York,  and  from  there 
went  to  Chilli cothe,  Ohio,  where  he  drove  a 
stage  for  a time.  He  was  married  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  to  Isabel  Coons,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1844  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana.  He 
lived  in  Jefierson  Township  until  his  death 
in  October,  1855.  His  widow  subsequently 
removed  to  Richland  Township,  where  she 
resided  a number  of  years.  She  then  settled 
in  Redkey,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her 
days,  dying  in  June,  1877.  James  J.  Scott, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  in 
Jefierson  and  Richland  townships,  and  has 
always  lived  in  Jay  County  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  years  spent  in  Grant  County. 
He  made  his  home  with  his  mother  until  her 
death,  after  which  he  lived  with  his  brother- 
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years  in  Ohio,  the  family  removed  to  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  where  the  mother  died  in  1843, 
her  death  being  followed  by  that  of  her  hus- 
band two  years  latei\  Pleasant  Arthur  was 
a farmer  and  carpenter,  and  also  did  consider- 
able trading.  He  was  a strong  anti-slavery 
man,  and  a great  admirer  of  Henry  Clay, 
although  differing  from  that  great  statesman 
in  some  of  his  compromise  measures.  He 
was  a prominent  citizen  of  his  own  county, 
and  filled  many  offices,  including  that  of 
county  commissioner,  which  he  filled  for 
thirteen  years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
after  the  death  of  his  parents,  returned  to 
Highland  County,  Ohio,  making  his  home 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  1848  he 
lived  with  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  a 
Quartermaster  during  the  Mexican  war.  In 
early  life  he  received  a good  education,  ob- 
taining some  knowledge  of  classics,  and  in 
1849  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  preceptorship  of  John  H.  Quinn,  support- 
ing himself  by  the  manufacture  of  hay  and 
stock  scales.  Removing  to  Springfield,  Ohio, 
he  continued  his  studies  under  Hr.  B.  B. 
Gilbert,  and  after  completing  a course  of 
lectures  in  the  Starling  Medical  College  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  he  settled  at  Camden,  Indi- 
ana, where  against  strong  opposition  he 
secured  a lucrative  practice.  One  or  two 
skillful  operations  which  he  performed  gave 
him  such  prominence,  that  one  year  after  his 
arrival,  but  four  doctors  remained  instead  of 
the  nine  of  a year  previous.  In  the  science 
of  surgery  Doctor  Arthur  is  considered  an 
expert,  having  had  much  experience  and  suc- 
cess in  this  field  of  labor,  and  has  attained  to 
distinction  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  was 
married  in  1856  to  Miss  Salena  Bennett, 
daughter  of  David  Bennett,  an  old  resident 
of  Wells  County.  To  this  union  have  been 
born  six  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  are 
yet  living.  Like  his  father,  the  doctor  was  a 


strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  when  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
Government  he  resolved  to  enter  the  field  of 
strife  in  defense  of  his  country,  and  early  in 
1862  he  raised  a company  for  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Indiana  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  made 
Captain,  but  a few  days  later  he  was  appointed 
Surgeon  of  the  regiment,  which  was  assigned 
to  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  and  with  his 
command  Dr.  Arthur  served  through  the 
entire  Atlanta  campaign.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and 
sent  first  to  Atlanta,  and  thence  to  Libby 
Prison,  where  he  was  confined  three  months, 
and  during  this  time  he  was  reduced  in 
weight  from  175  to  ninety-eight  pounds.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  a second  time  at  Crawfish 
Springs.  He  was  at  this  time  overworked, 
having  been  on  duty  for  twelve  successive 
days  and  nights.  He  was  at  first  treated 
very  kindly  by  a Confederate  surgeon,  who 
not  only  showed  him  every  kindness  himself, 
but  also  required  his  colored  servant  to  do 
the  same.  He  subsequently  left  the  service 
on  account  of  poor  health,  and  resumed  his 
practice  at  Camden,  which  he  continued  until 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  auditor  in  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Portland,  being  re- 
elected to  the  same  position  in  1874,  thus 
proving  his  popularity  and  efficiency  as  a 
public  official.  Bereft  of  parents  in  his 
childhood,  and  deprived  of  his  inheritance 
by  the  speculations  of  his  administrator. 
Dr.  Arthur  has  by  his  own  unaided  ef- 
forts raised  himself  to  prominence  in  his 
profession,  and  enjoys  the  results  of  a well 
spent  life.  He  was  identified  with  the  schools 
of  Camden  for  a number  of  years,  and  is 
always  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  education.  He  is  at  present  presi- 
dent and  a stockholder  of  the  Citizens  bank 
of  Portland.  He  has  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  archaeological  specimens,  con- 
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tainiug  an  almost  complete  list  of  Indian 
relics,  such  as  arrow  heads,  spears  and  other 
implements  of  war  and  the  chase,  together 
with  amulets,  rings,  breastpins,  pipes,  chisels 
and  adzes,  all  in  excellent  preservation. 


^'ESSE  WRIGHT,  deceased,  was  born  in 
^jn  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  November  8, 
1815,  a son  of  David  and  Ilepsibah 
(Coffin)  Wright,  his  father  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  his  mother  of  Nantucket  Island, 
Massachusetts.  They  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Wayne  County,  where  our  subject 
was  reared,  making  it  his  home  until  1839, 
when  he  moved  to  Jay  County  and  settled  on 
land  his  father  had  previously  entered  from 
the  Government.  This  land  consisted  of 
eighty  acres,  heavily  timbered,  and  was  lo- 
cated in  section  25,  Penn  Township.  He 
cleared  and  improved  it,  making  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  township,  and  made  it  his 
home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  January 
9,  1863.  He  was  married  March  3,  1837,  to 
Diana  Gardner,  who  was  born  in  Guilford 
County,  North  Carolina,  August  9, 1816,  and 
died  June  6,  1882.  They  had  a family  of  four 
children — Elvira,  wife  of  Francis  S.  Burke; 
Jesse  G.  died  aged  two  years;  Eliza  Jane, 
wife  of  T.  I.  Gray,  and  Lydia  A.  (deceased), 
wife  of  Edwin  Haynes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


SRANK  H.  SNYDER,  attorney  at  law,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bosworth,  Mark- 
^ land  & Snyder,  Portland,  Indiana,  is  one 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  bar  of  Jay 
County.  He  is  a native  of  Germantown, 
Ohio,  born  March  29,  1861.  He  was  reared 
in  his  native  city,  and  when  eighteen  years 


old,  in  1879,  began  reading  law  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Ann  Arbor,  in  the  class  of  1882,  receiving 
his  diploma  and  degree  from  the  university 
the  day  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  Soon 
after  his  graduation  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Columbia  City,  In- 
diana, remaining  there,  however,  but  a short 
time.  He  then  went  to  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
where  he  became  associated  in  his  practice 
with  J.  W.  Parker.  They  had  a good  prac- 
tice and  were  also  the  attorneys  for  the  Mis- 
souri, Iowa  & Northern  Railroad  Company. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  Mr.  Snyder  to 
locate  permanently  in  the  West,  and  after 
valuable  professional  experience  in  Marshall- 
town he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  from  there 
came  to  Portland,  where  he  is  fast  gaining  a 
strong  foothold  in  professional  circles.  He 
is  a young  man  of  pleasing  address,  a close 
student,  and  already  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a lawyer,  and  has  won  for  him- 
self many  friends  both  in  and  out  of  the  pro- 
fession. Although  but  a young  man  he  has 
had  experience  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  but 
few,  and  this  added  to  his  native  ability  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  skill- 
ful attorneys  of  the  Jay  County  bar. 


T.  LYNCH,  dealer  in  dry  goods,  gro- 
\ij  ceries,  staple  and  fancy  goods,  Briant, 
was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio, 
June  23,  1852,  son  of  James  A.  and  Hannah 
(Johnson)  Lynch.  His  early  life  was  passed 
on  the  farm,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  He  came  to  this  county  in 
1871,  and  this  has  since  been  his  home.  He 
was  married  June  23,  1872,  to  Miss  Martha 
C.  Martin,  of  this  county,  daughter  of  J.  G. 
Martin,  of  Briant.  He  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile trade  in  1884,  and  is  also  engaged  in 
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the  lumber  trade  and  in  making  railroad  ties. 
He  carries  a stock  of  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000,  and  his  annual  sales  amount  to  $18,- 
000.  It  is  the  leading  dry  goods  store  of 
Briant.  He  belongs  to  Omega  Lodge,  Ho- 
281,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  in  politics  is  a Demo- 
crat. He  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
sheriff  in  1886.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynch  have 
one  child,  Bert  G.  Though  but  a young  man, 
Mr.  Lynch  has  attained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a business  man. 


|^|AMUEL  HINDE,  proprietor  ofNinde’s 
located  on  section  18,  Jackson 
Township,  is  one  of  the  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  Jay  County.  His  mill,  which 
was  built  in  1883,  is  the  only  one  in  the 
township.  The  engine  is  of  forty  horse- 
power, with  a boiler  forty-eight  inches  by 
eighteen  feet.  The  mill  has  a capacity  for 
turning  out  12,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day, 
and  gives  employment  to  from  three  to  seven 
men.  It  is  well  located,  being  in  the  center 
of  some  of  the  best  timbered  land  in  the 
county,  and  Mr.  Hinde  has  had  a good  trade 
from  the  beginning.  He  is  a good  business 
man,  strictly  honorable  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  has  made  many  friends  among  the  farm- 
ers and  business  men  of  the  county.  He  was 
born  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  March 
19,  1825,  a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(France)  Hinde.  When  he  was  fifteen  years 
old  his  parents  moved  to  Preble  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  During  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  in  the  defense  of 
his  country,  and  served  three  months  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sixty-third  Ohio  Infantry.  He 
lived  in  Preble  County  until  1866,  when  he 
moved  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  has  since 
been  a resident  of  Jackson  Township.  Mr. 
Ninde  was  married  in  1845  to  Margaret 
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Burkett,  and  to  them  have  been  born  foi;r 
children — Samuel  Alfred,  George  B.  McClel- 
lan, William  Sherman  and  Serepta  Jane.  In 
politics  Mr.  Hinde  is  a Democrat,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  principles  of  that 
party. 


ILLIAM  O.  VIA,  one  of  Greene 
Township’s  leading  agriculturists, 
established  his  residence  on  section 
5,  March  3,  1861.  His  first  land  purchase 
in  the  county  was  107  acres,  of  which  about 
thirty-five  acres  had  been  cleared,  and  about 
twenty  acres  more  partially  opened.  X 
hewed-log  house,  one  and  a half  stories  in 
height,  stood  on  this  property,  to  which  Mr. 
Via  brought  his  family,  then  consisting  of 
his  wife  and  three  children,  and  there  made 
his  home  for  fifteen  years.  In  October,  1875, 
the  family  removed  to  their  present  residence, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  constructed 
residences  in  their  neighborhood.  Mr.  Via 
was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  De- 
cember 16,  1826,  a son  of  Henry  O.  and 
Mary  Via,  and  when  in  his  third  year  his 
parents  immigrated  to  Preble  County,  Ohio, 
where  they  lived  until  their  death.  All  their 
children  yet  living,  with  the  exception  of  our 
subject,  are  still  residents  of  that  county. 
William  O.  Via  was  reared  to  manhood  in 
Preble  County,  and  was  there  married  April 
22,  1855,  to  Miss  Delilah  ‘ Studabaker,  a 
native  of  that  county,  born  October  28,  1833. 
They  have  had  born  to  them  seven  children, 
the  three  eldest  being  natives  of  Preble 
County,  and  the  four  youngest  born  in  Jay 
County.  They  are  as  follows — Lysander  M., 
living  near  his  parents;  Nora  A.,  wife  of 
John  Garnbell,  living  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood; Teresa  B.,  wife  of  John  W.  Taylor, 
living  near  the  old  homestead;  William  S., 
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also  living  in  Greene  Township;  Jasper  N., 
Sylvester  N.  and  Elmer  Arthur,  the  three 
youngest  living  at  home  with  their  parents. 
When  Mr.  Yia  came  to  Jay  County,  he  owned, 
besides  his  107  acres,  896  in  cash,  two  horses, 
one  cow,  one  wagon,  a plow  and  a dray.  By 
persevering  industry  and  good  management 
he  added  to  his  real  estate,  purchasing  forty- 
acre  tracts  from  time  to  time,  and  before 
deeding  any  land  to  his  children  he  owned 
420  acres  of  valuable  land,  a large  part  of 
which  was  improved  and  under  cultivation. 
During  the  war  he  built  a good,  substantial 
barn,  40  X GO  feet,  and  made  other  improve- 
ments. The  homestead  now  contains  200 
acres.  Mr.  and  i\Irs.  Via  were  reared  in  the 
Lutheran  faith,  but  since  coming  to  Jay 
County  they  have  been  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Via  was  a Whig,  but  now  affiliates  with 
the  Republican  party. 

— — 

J.  BICKEL,  one  of  the  representative 
I citizens  of  Wayne  Township,  is  the 
oldest  person  living  at  the  present 
time  who  was  born  in  Jay  County,  the  date 
of  his  birth  being  November  8,  1833.  Ilis 
father,  George  Bickel,  was  born  in  Centre 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Preble  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Nancy  Glassford.  To  them 
were  born  ten  children,  nine  daughters  and 
one  son — ^Christina,  Elizabeth,  Andrew  J., 
Mai’ia,  Catherine,  Jane,  Henrietta,  Rachel, 
Nancy  A.  and  Matilda.  A few  years  after 
his  marriage  the  father  with  his  family,  then 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
came  to  Jay  County,  making  the  journey  by 
team.  They  first  located  in  the  woods  of 
Pike  Township  when  but  six  or  eight  families 
were  living  in  the  township.  The  father 


cleared  and  improved  his  land  in  Pike  Town- 
ship, where  he  made  a good  home  for  his 
family,  living  there  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  April,  1877.  Mrs.  Bickel  had  died 
many  years  before,  her  death  occurring  in  Au- 
gust, 1859.  Andrew  Jackson  Bickel,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  on  the  old 
homestead  where  he  was  born,  his  youth  be- 
ing spent  in  assisting  his  father  clear  and 
improve  their  farm  and  in  attending  the  sub- 
scription schools  of  that  early  day,  where  he 
received  but  a limited  education.  He  was 
married  in  November,  1857,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tharp,  a native  of  Perry  County,  Ohio,  a 
daughter  of  Asa  and  Margaret  (Imel)  Tharp. 
Her  father  died  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  and  in 
1855  her  mother  came  with  her  children  to 
Indiana,  and  made  her  home  in  Pike  County. 
Seven  childi’en  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bickel  — George,  AVilliam,  Sarah  M., 
Rebecca  Ann,  Simeon,  Christina  and  Adella 
Alice.  Mr.  Bickel  continued  to  live  on  his 
father’s  homestead  for  a time  after  his  mar- 
riage, then  bought  land  adjoining,  where  he 
resided  until  1881.  In  that  year  he  removed 
to  the  farm  on  section  25,  M’^ayne  Township, 
where  he  still  resides.  His  farm  contains 
eighty  acres  of  valuable  land,  which  he  has 
improved  in  a good  manner.  He  has  about 
sixty  acres  cleared  and  divided  into  different 
fields  for  stock-raising,  to  which  he  devotes 
some  attention.  He  has  a comfortable  resi- 
dence, pleasantly  situated,  and  good  farm 
buildings,  and  his  land  is  underlaid  with  tile 
drainage,  the  entire  farm  showing  the  thrift 
and  care  of  its  owner.  In  politics  he  is  a 
strong  adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Mr.  Bicknel  has  witnessed  the 
many  wonderful  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  county,  seeing  it  transform  from 
a wilderness  into  its  present  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  population  of  Jay  County  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  was  about  fifty  persons 
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and  now  the  inhabitants  are  20,000.  Mr. 
Eickel  has  always  manifested  a deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  township  or  county,  and 
in  every  movement  calculated  to  aid  in  build- 
ing np  the  place  has  his  encouragement  and 
assistance. 


SMBROSE  W.  HOPKINS,  one  of  the 
old  and  honored  pioneers  of  J ay  County, 
and  a self-made  man,  engaged  in  farjn- 
ing  and  stock-raising  on  section  24,  Penn 
Township,  is  a native  of  Maryland,  born  July 
15,  1815,  a son  of  Josiah  and  Mary  (Bur- 
bage) Hopkins,  natives  of  Maryland  and  of 
English  descent,  the  mother  being  a daughter 
of  Thomas  Burbage.  The  parents  left  their 
native  State  May  17, 1880,  for  Preble  County, 
Ohio,  arriving  at  their  destination  June  12 
following.  In  1837  they  removed  to  Wayne 
County,  Indiana,  and  subsequently  went  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  but  not  liking  that  part 
of  the  country,  they  returned  to  New  Parish, 
Ohio,  where  the  father  died  in  1840.  His 
wddow  survived  him  twenty  years,  dying  in 
Michigan  in  1860.  Ambrose  W.  Hopkins, 
tbe  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage, March  29,  1838,  to  Miss  Eliza  Gardi- 
ner, a daughter  of  Jesse  Gardiner,  a native  of 
Guilford  County,  North  Carolina.  To  this 
union  were  born  five  children — Adeline,  de- 
ceased wife  of  William  Letz;  Jerome,  Mary 
J.,  deceased  wife  of  Joseph  Lewis;  John  R. 
and  Theodore  M.  Mr.  Hopkins  followed 
farming  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  until 
February,  1844,  when  he  came  to  Jay  County, 
and  bought  eighty  acres  of  partially  improved 
land  on  section  24,  Penn  Township,  where  he 
followed  farming  for  a period  of  forty  years, 
and  by  persevering  industry  and  close  atten- 
tion to  his  pursuits  he  acquired  a landed 
estate  of  260  acres,  which  he  brought  under 


a fine  state  of  cultivation.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
died  April  8,  1880,  and  after  her  death  Mr. 
Hopkins  retired  from  active  business  life,and 
spent  three  years  in  traveling,  then  returned 
to  his  home,  and  divided  his  property  among 
his  children,  giving  to  each  a good  home. 
He  was  again  married  October  19,  1882,  to 
Mrs.  Elmira  Phillips,  widow  of  Lee  Phillips, 
and  a daughter  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  (Gerry) 
Morgan.  Her  father  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, coming  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  where 
he  was  married,  his  wife  being  a native  of 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Hopkins  being  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  that  State.  Her  parents  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Wells  County,  Indiana. 
By  her  former  marriage  Mrs.  Hopkins  had 
two  children — William  O.,  and  Capitola  May, 
wife  of  Smith  Hunt.  After  his  second  mar- 
riage Mr.  Hopkins  settled  in  his  present 
home  in  Penn  Township,  where  he  is  enjoy- 
ing that  rest  which  he  has  so  well  earned  by 
his  years  of  toil,  and  by  his  honorable  and 
upright  dealings  he  has  gained  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  entire  community.  In  all 
his  life  he  never  sued  a man,  and  he  has 
never  been  sued.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  United  Brethren  church  for  over  thirty 
years.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a Whig, 
but  has  voted  the  Republican  ticket  since  the 
organization  of  that  party. 


jNDREW  W.  ALLEN,  a representative 
of  one  of  Jay  County’s  prominent 
pioneer  families,  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  born  on  the  Allen  homestead  in 
Wayne  Township,  April  14,  1843.  His 
parents,  Ebenezer  and  Margaret  (Fruit) 
Allen,  were  natives  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
father  born  in  Butler  County,  August  10, 
1810,  and  the  mother  in  Franklin  County, 
August  25,  1811.  They  were  married  in 
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Preble  County,  Ohio,  September  23,  1830, 
living  ill  that  county  until  January,  1840. 
They  then  removed  to  section  34,  Wayne 
Township,  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  com- 
menced to  build  their  home  in  the  then  dense 
forests.  The  first  few  years  were  spent  in  a 
struggle  for  a living,  and  here  they  endured 
all  the  trials  and  privations  incident  to  pioneer 
life,  but  finally  the  tide  turned,  and  the  old 
privations  were  only  remembered  as  incidents 
of  the  past.  The  father  still  resides  on  his 
old  homestead,  but  the  mother  is  deceased, 
her  death  taking  place  March  15,  1880. 
Niue  children  were  born  to  them — Andrew 
W.,  our  subject,  being  the  fifth  child,  and 
eldest  son,  and  the  first  of  the  family  born  in 
Jay  County.  Eleanor,  the  eldest  child,  died 
young;  Mrs.  Nancy  Metz  resides  in  'U’^ayne 
Township;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Clark,  another 
daughter,  is  deceased;  Mrs.  Eliza  Y.  Finch 
lives  in  Pike  Township;  Mrs.  Mary  Sturgeon 
died  in  Kansas;  Jacob  is  a resident  of  Wajme 
Township;  Mrs.  Margaret  Finch  lives  in  Pike 
Township,  and  Mrs.  Xavia  C.  Miller  resides 
in  Wayne  Township.  Andrew  W.  Allen  has 
always  lived  in  Jay  County  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  spent  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  his  earliest  recollections  being 
connected  with  pioneer  life.  He  has  wit- 
nessed the  county  change  from  a state  of 
’ nature  to  its  present  proud  position,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  State.  His  early  education 
was  received  in  the  district  schools,  and  later 
he  spent  a few  terms  at  Liber  College. 
December  8, 1864,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Alexander,  who  was 
born  September  10,  1842,  a daughter  of 
James  and  Sarah  Alexander.  When  she  was 
two  years  old  her  mother  died  in  Allen 
County,  Ohio,  and  her  father  died  in  Pick- 
away County,  Ohio,  shortly  after,  leaving  her 
an  orphan  at  a very  early  age.  She  was  then 
reared  in  the  family  of  David  Hays,  living  in 


Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  until  seven  years  old. 
The  family  then  lived  in  Mercer  County, 
Ohio,  until  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
She  then  accompanied  the  family  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  they  locating  in  the  old 
village  of  Liber,  where  she  lived  until  her 
marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  are  the 
parents  of  two  children — Charles  F.,  born 
June  3,  1867,  and  Edith  H.,  born  July  21, 
1870.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Allen  settled 
on  section  2,  Pike  Tovniship,  where  he  owned 
eighty  acres  of  land,  and  to  this  tract  he 
added  from  time  to  time  until  he  owned  a 
fann  of  136  acres.  Selling  that  property  he 
removed  to  his  present  home  on  section  3, 
Pike  Township,  April  10,  1883,  where  he 
owns  151  acres  of  choice  land,  100  acres 
being  under  fine  cultivation.  He  has  on  his 
farm  one  of  the  largest  peach  orchards  in  the 
county,  containing  over  500  thrifty  young 
trees.  In  politics  Mr.  Allen  is  an  ardent 
Republican.  For  six  years  he  held  the 
position  of  assessor  of  his  township.  Roth 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church. 

— — 

fOSEPH  WAGNER,  farmer,  Wabash 
Township,  resides  on  section  17,  where 
he  owns  120  acres  of  good  land.  He  was 
born  in  Big  Spring  Township,  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  August  25,  1855,  and  when  seventeen 
years  old,  came  with  his  parents  to  Wabash 
Township,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His 
education  was  limited  to  the  schools  of  his 
father’s  district.  He  was  married  May  16, 
1876,  to  Miss  Sophronia  Beetle,  born  in 
Wabash  Township,  March  28,  1858,  where 
she  was  reared  and  married.  Her  parents, 
Adam  and  Elizabeth  (Reiman)  Beetle,  were 
born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  her  father  in  1819. 
He  came  to  America  when  about  thirty  years 
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of  age,  locating  in  Seneca  County,  where  Ite 
was  married.  He  came  to  tliis  county  in 
October,  1857,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
The  mother  was  born  in  1832,  and  is  still 
living.  Her  parents  have  liad  twelve  chil- 
dren, nine  of  whotn  are  living — Peter,  Joseph, 
Sophronia,  Elizabeth,  Frances,  John,  Henry, 
Helena  and  Eva.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wagner 
have  had  six  children,  of  whom  five  are 
living — Rosa  E.,  born  June  29,1878;  Henry, 
born  November  16,  1879;  Elizabeth  M.,  born 
February  2,  1881;  Nora  M.,  born  August  28, 
1882;  Jerome  L.,  born  October  16,  1884; 
Andrew,  born  February  2,  1885,  died  Octo- 
ber 20,  1887.  Mr.  Wagner’s  parents  are 
Peter  and  Margaret  (Lucius)  Wagner,  of  this 
county. 


|^|AMUEL  HANLIN,  a prominent  citizen 
of  Jay  County,  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Wayne  Township,  is  a son  of 
James  Hanlin,  a native  of  Ireland,  born  in 
County  Donegal  in  1770.  The  latter  came 
to  America  when  a lad  of  about  fifteen  years, 
with  his  mother’s  family,  his  father  having 
died  in  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  there  he  grew  to  manhood,  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Mills,  a native 
of  County  Down,  Ireland,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  her  parents  when  two  years  of  age. 
James  Hanlin  and  wife  had  six  children,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  father  died  in 
Pennsylvania  when  his  son  Samuel,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  twenty-two  years  old. 
A few  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
the  mother  removed  with  her  children  to 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  here  the  family 
lived  many  years.  The  mother  came  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  in  1855,  and  died  in  the 
fall  of  1865,  aged  eighty-six  years.  Samuel 
Hanlin  grew  to  maturity  in  the  State  of 


Pennsylvania.  He  was  married  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  March  2,  1841,  to  Miss  Eve- 
line Stephenson,  who  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  November  8,  1815,  a daughter  of 
James  Stephenson,  who  was  a native  of  South 
Carolina.  Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hanlin,  of  whom  five  are  still 
living — Sarah,  wife  of  Seth  Burk,  of  Madi- 
son, Tennessee;  Margaret,  Eliza,  wife  of 
George  Funkey,  of  Leipsic,  Putnam  County, 
Ohio;  Jane  E.,  wife  of  Frederick  Stolz,  re- 
siding near  Mr.  Hanlin’s  farm,  and  James  R., 
the  only  surviving  son,  resides  at  Briant,  Jay 
County.  The  names  of  the  deceased  are 
Nancy,  and  William  M.,  who  died  May  22, 
1860,  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Nancy  was  the 
eldest  child,  and  was  the  wife  of  La  Roy 
Topping,  who  is  also  deceased.  Samuel  Han- 
lin was  the  first  of  his  father’s  family  to  come 
to  Jay  County,  coming  first  in  the  spring  of 
1852.  He  then  purchased  the  land  which  he 
afterward  made  his  homestead,  on  which  he 
now  lives.  After  purchasing  his  land  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  and  in  the  fall  of  1854  he 
returned  to  Jay  County  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children,  his  brother  James  also  accom- 
panying him.  Two  of  his  brothers,  Alexan- 
der and  John  S.,  settled  in  Noble  Township, 
bnt  are  now  deceased.  James  is  still  livinc 

o 

in  Wayne  Township.  Mr.  Hanlin  has  lived 
on  his  homestead  farm  for  a period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  and  has  seen  the  surrounding 
country  change  from  a wilderness  to  its 
present  advanced  state  of  well  cultivated 
farms  and  beautiful  homes.  When  he  first 
settled  on  his  farm  in  Wayne  Township,  the 
only  improvements  on  the  place  was  a log 
cabin  which  had  been  built  by  Mr.  Wilmore, 
the  former  owner,  and  a clearing  of  eight  or 
ten  acres.  The  country  was  then  sparsely 
settled,  and  no  roads  nor  other  improvements 
had  been  made  in  this  part  of  Wayne  Town- 
ship. Mr.  Hanlin  received  $400  from  his 
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liave  had  three  children,  but  two  are  living— 
Gladys  Delphine  and  Clara  Frances.  Mary 
died  in  infancy.  In  politics  Mr.  Gray  is  a 
Republican.  He  is  a member  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry. 


W.  COLLETT,  of  Salem,  was  born  in 
AV^arren  County,  Ohio,  May  16,  1852. 
His  father,  AVilliam  Collett,  was  born 
in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  December  8, 
1819,  and  died  in  this  county  in  September, 
1872,  aged  fifty-three  years.  His  mother, 
Anna  (AVhittaker)  Collett,  was  born  in  A¥ar- 
ren  County,  Ohio,  August  25,  1828,  and  is 
living  at  Salem,  this  county.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children — James  A.,  Nimrod 
AV^.,  Susannah,  Caleb  AV.,  Diantha  W.,  Sarah 
K.,  Rachel  E.,  Martha  E.,  and  Charles  P. 
C.  AV.  came  to  this  county  when  eleven  years 
old.  He  was  married  August  12,  1879,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Deros,  born  in  Mercer  County, 
Ohio,  August  5,  1857,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Deros.  Both  her  parents  died  when  she  was 
one  month  old,  and  she  was  reared  by  an 
uncle,  Thomas  Devor,  who  died  in  the  winter 
of  1884.  They  have  one  child — Nellie  K., 
born  April  4,  1884.  C.  AV^.  Collett  & Co. 
purchased  the  steam  saw-mill  of  AVilliam  F. 
Berkheimer,  February  16,  1878,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1885,  added  a handle  factory,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1887  added  spoke  and  shaft 
saws. 


jDAM  FLESHER,  deceased,  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Jay  Coiinty,  and 
few  men  did  more  toward  developing 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  county  than 
he.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  AV^est  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  reared.  AVhen  a young 


man  he  went  to  Ohio,  and  was  married  in 
AVarren  County,  that  State,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harford,  who  was  born  in  the  old  State  of 
Virginia,  but  reared  principally  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flesher,  with  their  two  eldest 
sons,  John  and  Granville,  then  small  children 
came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  1835,  and 
after  residing  in  the  northeast  part  of  Jeffer- 
son Township  about  one  year,  they  settled  on 
section  21  of  the  same  township,  where  they 
spent  the  balance  of  their  days.  There  the 
father  entered  240  acres  of  Government  land, 
and  lived  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
his  township.  They  left  a family  of  live 
children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living — John 
residing  near  Powers  Station;  Granville, 
living  on  the  homestead  of  his  parents;  Mrs. 
Susannah  Johnson,  of  St.  Clair  County,  Mis- 
souri; Mrs.  Eliza  Gilbert,  of  Greene  Town- 
ship, Jay  County,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Meranda,  of  Jefferson  Township,  Jay  County. 


[OLBA"  C.  AVINGATE,  of  AA^ayne  Town- 
ship, has  been  a resident  of  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  since  1869,  at  which  time  he 
located  at  Dunkirk,  and  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  lightning  rods,  a business  in  which  he  has 
had  a long  and  successful  experience.  Since 
becoming  a resident  of  Jay  County  he  has 
spent  eight  years  in  office,  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  deputy  sheriff  four  years,  when,  No- 
vember 17,  1882,  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  sheriff,  and  re-elected  in  1884,  serving  in 
that  capacity  four  years  with  credit  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 
He  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
he  being  a Democrat  in  his  political  affilia- 
tions. At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
as  county  sheriff  Mr.  AV'ingate  again  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  lightning  rods,  a business  he 
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of  galvanized  steel,  patented  by  Edward  A. 
Foy,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  lightning  protectors  on  the 
market.  Mr.  AVingate  has  a tine  farm  of 
seventy-live  acres,  located  on  section  18, 
Wayne  Township,  lie  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, taking  for  his  lirst  wife  Miss  Catherine 
E.  Flynn,  a native  of  Indiana,  and  to  this 
union  were  born  three  children— George  (de- 
ceiised),  James  and  Laura.  The  present  Mrs. 
AVingate  was  formerly  Miss  Mary  ^I.  Black. 
She  was  born  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  in  1850, 
a daughter  of  AVilliam  Black,  a native  of 
Vir£:inia.  She  was  reared  in  Ohio  until 
reachino:  the  ai;e  of  fourteen  years,  when  she 
came  with  her  brother  to  Jay  County,  he  be- 
ing still  a resident  of  the  county.  Mr.  AVin- 
gate  has  had  seven  children  by  his  second 
marriage,  of  whom  live  are  yet  living — 
Knowlton  AA".,  Edgar  G.,  Jennie  A.  and  Carl 
and  Earl  (twins).  Twin  girls,  Bertha  and 
Buniiss,  died  in  infancy. 

— — — 

SOIIX  HOPPES,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  interests  of  Jay  County  for 
almost  half  a century,  was  born  in  Fay- 
ette County,  Ohio,  December  6,  1815,  a son 
of  John  and  Aancy  (^Brown)  Hoppes,  the 
father  a native  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
mother  born  in  Ohio.  They  were  married  in 
Ohio,  in  which  State  the  father  died.  The 
mother  died  some  time  before  in  Jay  County, 
while  on  a visit  to  the  home  of  our  subject. 
John  Hoppes,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
reared  and  married  in  his  native  State,  and  in 
August,  1842,  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
started  with  his  household  goods  packed  in  a 
wagon,  from  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  for  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  bringing  with  them  three 
cows  and  twenty  head  of  sheep.  After  a tedious 
journey  over  rough  and  muddy  roads,  they  ar- 


rived at  their  destination,  and  settled  on  a 
tract  of  160  acres  of  wild  land  in  Richland 
Township.  Mr.  Hoppes  had  come  to  the 
county  the  year  before,  and  erected  a hewed 
log  house  22  x24  feet  in  dimensions,  on  his 
land,  this  being  at  the  time  the  largest  house 
in  Jay  County.  The  stock  was  then  allowed 
to  roam  at  large,  and  many  a time  our  sub- 
ject has  had  to  go  a distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  to  find  his  horse  before  going  to  work. 
Just  after  their  arrival  in  the  county  one  of 
his  horses  got  away,  and  he  had  to  follow 
it  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  almost  to 
Covington,  Kentucky,  before  capturing  it, 
thus  leaving  his  family  for  three  days,  before 
their  goods  had  been  unpacked.  Among  his 
stock  was  a pet  colt  which  he  found  on  his 
way  back,  in  a field  of  oats  near  Deerfield. 
Many  were  the  hardships  and  privations  they 
e.xperienced  in  the  pioneer  home.  Their 
trading  was  done  at  Fairview,  and  the  nearest 
water  mill  was  at  Mississinewa,  to  which  place 
they  carried  their  grist  on  horseback.  Game 
of  all  kinds  was  in  abundance,  and  night  was 
made  hideous  with  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
and  other  wild  animals.  Mr.  Hoppes  did 
not  spend  his  time  hunting,  but  devoted  his 
attention  to  clearing  his  land  and  making  a 
home  for  his  family.  By  persevering  indus- 
try and  excellent  management  he  has  suc- 
ceeded well  in  life,  and  is  numbered  among 
the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  Richland 
Township,  he  having  started  his  sons  in  life, 
and  still  has  132  acres  of  choice  land,  where 
he  iffakes  his  home.  Eight  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoppes,  six  of 
whom  survive,  all  living  within  a mile  of  the 
parental  homestead.  They  are  as  follows — 
Elijah,  who  married  Elizabeth  Phillips;  Syl- 
vester, who  married  Emeline  Dougherty; 
Johrt  Henry  married  Mitchell  Hollowell; 
James  AV^illiam  married  Emma  Rowe,  Peter 
married  Daisy  Racer,  and  Kancy  Jane,  wife  of 
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Albert  Clore.  Mr.  Hoppes  lias  aided  mate- 
rially ill  the  advancement  of  liis  county’s  in- 
terests. AVlien  the  Pan  Handle  road  was 
being  built  through  here,  and  when  he  was 
less  able  to  give  than  at  any  other  time,  he 
donated  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  $100  in 
cash,  and  also  put  in  a great  deal  of  tile 
along  the  road  for  which  he  never  received 
any  remuneration.  In  politics  he  casts  his 
suffrage  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Dunkard  church. 


f?iHLLIAM  STEVENSON,  deceased, 
was  born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland, 
March  17,  1805,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1833,  making  his  first  permanent  set- 
tlement in  Jay  County,  December  25,  1839. 
He  had  been  employed  in  various  occupations, 
working  on  steamboat,  canal,  etc.  Upon  his 
arrival  here  he  entered  272  acres  of  land  and 
commenced  to  make  a home.  Wolves  and 
bears  were  abundant,  and  everything  was  in 
its  primitive  condition.  He  found  an  empty 
cabin  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son 
Robert,  into  which  he  moved  and  lived  in  it 
until  he  could  build  one  for  himself.  He 
built  a double  log  house  on  section  35,  AVa- 
bash  Township,  about  forty  rods  north  of  the 
brick  house  he  afterward  built,  where  he  died 
December  1,  1882.  He  came  here  with  suf- 
ficient means  to  enter  his  land,  and  died 
leaving  an  estate  valued  at  $20,000.  He  was 
married  August  1, 1839,  to  Miss  Ann  Steven- 
son, who  was  born  in  AA’^ashington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1799,  and  when  a girl,  remov- 
ed with  her  family  to  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio,  where  she  was  reared  and  where  she  was 
married.  She  died  June  4, 1876,  and  is  buried 
beside  her  husband  on  the  old  homestead. 
The  father  was  a generoiis,  public  spirited 
man,  and  a devoted  Christian.  In  early  life 


he  united  with  the  Associated  Reform  Pres- 
byterian church,  but  at  his  death  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  United  Presbyterian  church.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  born  in  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  before  his  son  AA^illiam  came;  but  being 
unfortunate  in  business  here,  returned  to 
Ireland  and  became  somewhat  dependent  upon 
his  son  William.  Two  years  after  the  latter 
came  he  sent  for  his  father  and  cared  for  him 
while  he  lived.  He  died  in  Columbiana 
Coiinty,  Ohio,  before  William  came  to  Jay 
County.  The  mother  died  in  Ireland.  AAUll- 
iam  had  three  brothers — Andrew,  Robert  and 
James.  Andrew  remained  in  Ireland  and 
Robert  and  James  came  to  America  after 
William  came.  Robert  died  in  Cincinnati, 
and  James  came  to  this  country,  where  he 
lived  thirty-six  years,  then  went  away,  and  all 
trace  of  him  has  been  lost.  Our  subject  had 
only  one  child — Robert.  He  was  a Demo- 
crat in  politics  previous  to  the  war,  and  after 
that,  a Republican. 


y^fjLI  MILLER,  farmer,  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  born  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship,  February  14,  1849,  a son  of  Jacob 
and  Sarah  (Kesler)  Miller,  who  settled  in  Jay 
County  in  1847.  Eli  Miller  was  but  eight 
years  old  when  his  father  died.  He  remained 
with  his  mother  until  about  1874,  and  while 
his  brothers  were  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
he  became  her  main  reliance.  He  worked 
until  twenty-four  years  of  age,  mainly  for  the 
snj>port  of  his  mother  and  her  family,  remain- 
ing on  the  homestead  for  several  montlis  after 
his  marriage.  He  was  married  September 
14,  1872,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Heston,  born 
January  11,  1852,  in  Jefferson  Townshij), 
Jay  County,  her  ])arents,  Renjamin  and  Alary 
Heston,  dying  in  that  township  wlien  she  was 
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quite  young.  After  the  death  of  her  parents 
she  was  reared  by  her  grandparents,  Zebulon 
and  Elizabeth  Heston,  botli  of  whom  have  died 
since  her  marriage.  Seven  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller — Ettie  Jane, 
Luella,  Elizabeth,  William  F.,  Oliver  W., 
Abraham,  and  an  infant  daughter,  unnamed. 
After  leaving  the  home  of  his  mother,  Mr. 
Miller  rented  land  on  section  20,  Jefferson 
Township,  known  as  the  Dickenson  farm, 
where  he  lived  tw'o  years.  He  then  removed 
to  section  8 of  the  same  township,  where  he 
owned  eighty  acres,  where  he  made  his  home 
for  live  years,  and  during  this  time  made 
valuable  improvements.  He  disposed  of  his 
land  on  section  8 in  1880,  when  he  bought 
the  homestead  he  now  owns  and  occupies, 
located  on  section  21,  Jefferson  Township. 
To  his  original  purchase  of  eighty  acres  he 
has  since  added  forty  acres,  and  of  his  120 
acres  all  but  twelve  acres  has  been  cleared  and 
brought  under  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
Politically  Mr.  Miller  is  independent,  voting 
for  the  man  whom  he  considers  best  fitted  for 
office,  regardless  of  party  ties. 

- 

J.  TOWNSEND,  grain  dealer  and 
real  estate  agent,  Brian  t,  was  born  in 
® Grant,  County,  Indiana,  July  17, 
1852,  son  of  Uriah  and  Bachel  (Taylor)  Town 
send,  natives  of  Kentucky.  When  he  was  four 
years  of  age  his  father  removed  to  Eandolph 
County,  where  he  passed  his  early  life  in  as- 
sisting at  farm  work.  November  7, 1872,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Bertha  Stevens,  of  that 
county,  daughter  of  David  Stevens.  In  1874 
they  removed  to  Jay  County,  locating  near 
Camden,  where  he  lived  twm  years,  then  re- 
turned to  Randolph  County.  In  1879  he 
came  back  to  this  county,  bought  a small  farm 
in  Jackson  Township,  moving  upon  it  the  fol- 


lowing year.  In  1884  he  came  to  Bear 
Creek  Township,  and  was  engaged  in  farming 
one  year,  then  located  in  Briant  and  purchased 
the  grain  house  of  Reece  & Miles.  His  grain 
sales  amount  to  $40,000  per  anniun.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  a Republican  in  politics,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1886  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  by  a majority  of  seventy-one.  He  dis- 
penses justice  in  an  impartial  manner  to  all 
who  come  before  his  court.  He  is  a member 
of  Red  Cross  Lodge,  No.  88,  K.  of  P.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Townsend  are  the  parents  of  three 
children — William  Ed.,  Willard  Copeland 
and  Winifried  Maude. 



fW.  HALL,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Portland,  Indiana.  He  is 
® a native  of  the  Buckeye  State,  born  in 
Darke  County  in  1846.  When  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age  his  father,  Obediah  Hall, 
moved  to  Randolph  County,  Indiana.  He  at- 
tended school  at  Winchester,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1863  began  reading  medicine  with  Dr.  W. 
G.  Smith,  at  Deerfield.  He  attended  his 
first  course  of  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Deerfield.  In  1871  he  returned 
to  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  took  his  sec- 
ond course  of  lectures  and  received  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  In  1884  he  graduated  from  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York 
City,  and  the  following  year  took  a post 
graduate  course,  and  the  same  year  took  a 
special  course  in  surgery  under  Professor 
Bryant,  and  a special  course  in  physical  diag- 
nosis, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ed- 
ward G.  Janesway.  His  professional  experi- 
ence prior  to  his  settlement  in  Jay  County 
included  seven  years  at  Deerfield  and  eleven 
years  in  Grant  County,  Indiana.  He  located 
in  Portland  in  1885  and  is  already  recognized 
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as  one  of  the  most  successful  physicians  of  the 
place.  As  will  be  readily  seen  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  best  opportunities  for  becom- 
ing thoroughly  educated  in  every  branch  of 
his  profession.  He  makes  a specialty  of 
treating  the  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
and  has  attained  a wide  reputation  for  his 
success  in  that  line.  Dr.  Hall  was  married 
in  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  to  Miss  M.  M. 
Lucas.  They  have  two  daughters — Lula  May 
and  Rhuie. 


HMROD  W.  COLLETT,  of  the  firm  of 
Collett  & Co.,  was  born  in  Warren 
County,  Ohio,  March  20,  1845,  where 
he  was  reared  to  manhood.  He  was  married 
August  24,  1865,  to  Miss  Mahala  A.  Kunce, 
born  in  Pike  Township,  this  county,  April 
20,  1852.  Her  parents  were  born  in  San- 
dusky County,  Ohio.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  ten  months  old,  and  her  father  lives 
at  Marysville,  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collett 
have  had  seven  children — Mary  H.  E.,  Anna 
L.  E.,  AVilliam,  Charles,  James  H.,  Bertha 
A.  and  Bessie ; the  two  oldest  are  deceased. 


fACOB  BICKEL  is  one  of  the  few 
pioneers  now  living  who  came  to  Jay 
County  as  early  as  1836.  He  was  born 
in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  June  24,  1816,  com- 
ing to  Jay  County  with  his  parents,  Thomas 
and  Barbara  Bickel,  a poor,  penniless  young 
man,  in  very  poor  health.  He  had  received 
but  poor  educational  advantages  in  his  youth, 
attending  school  altogether  but  thirteen 
months.  On  coming  to  the  county  his  par- 
ents had  settled  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  13,  Pike  Township,  now  occupied  by 
him.  The  father  died  on  this  farm,  about 


eight  years  after  coming  to  the  county,  and 
the  mother  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Eley,  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Indi- 
ana. Of  a family  of  thirteen  children  born 
to  them  our  subject  was  the  seventh.  The 
other  children  yet  living  are — Adam,  residing 
in  Portland;  John,  of  Pike  Township;  Mrs. 
Maria  Money,  of  Noble  Township;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Eley,  now  living  in  Marshall  County; 
Mrs.  Ann  Ilaag,  living  in  southwestern  Illi- 
nois, and  Henry  J.,  of  Stark  County,  Indiana. 
Jacob  Bickel  was  married  in  1846  to  Miss 
Melinda  Brooks,  a native  of  Franklin  County, 
Virginia,  a daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Nancy 
Brooks.  "When  she  was  a child  her  parents 
moved  to  Preble  County,  Ohio,  and  later  be- 
came pioneers  of  Randolph  County,  Indiana, 
where  her  father  died.  Pier  mother  subse- 
quently sold  their  farm  in  Indiana,  and  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  dying  in  Preble  County.  To 
this  union  were  born  seven  children — Elihu 
J.,  the  eldest  child,  died  young;  Mrs.  Melissa 
E.  Childers,  residing  in  Kansas;  Mrs.  Min- 
erva J.  Miller,  of  Portland;  Leroy,  of  Madi- 
son Township;  Willis,  living  at  home, 
assisting  his  father  on  the  farm;  Sanford,  of 
Pike  Township,  and  Theodore  who  died  in 
early  infancy.  Mrs.  Bickel  died  January  23, 
1873,  and  in  January,  1876,  Mr.  Bickel  was 
again  married  to  Miss  Miriam  Evans,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  one  child,  a son  named 
Thomas.  Mr.  Bickel  commenced  life  for 
himself  at  the  homestead  in  Pike  Township 
where  he  still  resides,  when  the  toil  of  mak- 
ing a home  out  of  the  woods  was  the  work 
of  years.  Having  in  his  youth  been  cripjiled 
by  fever  sores  he  had  but  little  use  of  his 
lower  limbs,  and  during  those  years  he  had 
by  persevering  industry  and  private  study 
fitted  himself  for  public  work.  He  was  the 
county’s  first  assessor,  and  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage the  work  of  assessing  the  whole  county 
was  given  him.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years 
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he  served  efficiently  as  magistrate,  resigning 
that  office  only  after  becoming  blind,  which 
he  now  is.  Under  the  old  system  he  was 
county  assessor  four  years,  and  under  the 
present  system,  was  township  assessor  in 
1852.  Politically  he  was  in  early  life  aAVhig, 
and  is  now  a Republican.  By  hard  work  and 
years  of  industry  and  strict  economy  he  has 
accpiired  his  tine  farm,  which  contains  120 
acres  of  choice  land.  In  many  respects  the 
life  of  Mr.  Bickel  has  been  a remarkable  one, 
and  should  teach  the  young  that  no  obstacle 
need  discourage  one  if  possessed  of  courage 
and  will.  Crippled  and  without  education, 
he  by  his  own  exertions  became  a leading 
man  in  his  township,  one  to  whom  others 
came  for  advice  and  guidance. 




?OEL  BIRDSALL  resides  on  section  16, 
Penn  Township,  where  he  has  a beauti- 
ful farm  of  200  acres  under  agood  state  of 
cultivation.  His  grandparents,  Whitsom  and 
Rachel  (Bradfield)  Birdsall,  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  former  born  March  24, 
1755,  and  the  latter  November  14,  1760. 
They  were  married  in  Loudoun  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  when  their  son  John,  the  father  of 
our  subject,  was  a child  they  settled  on  a 
farm  which  was  in  possession  of  the  Birdsall 
family  for  almost  a century.  John  Birdsall, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1790,  and  married  in  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia,  April  14,  1814,  to  Mary 
Brown,  who  was  born  August  6,  1793,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Ann  (Hurst)  Brown, 
who  were  natives  of  Virginia,  and  of  English 
descent.  In  1816  John  Birdsall  removed 
with  his  family  to  Maryland,  where  he 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  until  the  spring 
of  1828.  He  then  returned  to  Loudoun 


County,  and  purchased  a portion  of  the  old 
Birdsall  homestead,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  dying  September  28, 
1830,  leaving  his  wife  and  eight  children  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  luasband  and 
father.  He  was  a consistent  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  had  led  an  active 
Christian  life.  His  widow  survived  him  un- 
til March  10,  1859,  having  reared  her  family 
to  become  useful  members  of  society,  Joel 
Birdsall,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  re- 
mained with  his  mother  until  he  attained  his 
majority,  after  which  he  attended  and  taught 
school  until  1854.  In  that  year  he  came  to 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  purchased  a farm  of 
eighty  acres  of  partially  improved  land  in 
Penn  Township.  The  following  spring  he 
returned  to  Logan  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  united  in  marriage  March  27,  1855,  to 
Miss  Jane  C.  Brown,  who  was  born  January 
30,  1828,  a daughter  of  Zachariah  and 
Hannah  (Morman)  Brown,  the  former  being 
a cousin  of  E.  M.  Stanton,  the  late  Secretary 
of  State.  Three  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Birdsall — ^ Alvin  J.,  born  January 
1,  1856,  died  aged  two  years  and  twelve  days; 
Carrie  B.,  wife  of  James  M.  Sutton,  and 
Anna  A.,  who  died  August  30,  1881,  aged 
nineteen  years.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Birdsall  came  to  their  pioneer  home  in 
Penn  Township,  where  they  began  house- 
keeping in  a rude  log  cabin  which  stood  near 
the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Bird- 
sall. By  close  attention  to  his  pursuits  and 
good  management  he  has  succeeded  well 
since  becoming  a resident  of  Jay  County,  and 
has  now  a good  competency  for  his  declining 
years.  Mr.  Birdsall  served  twelve  years  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  holding  that  office  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stituents. He  is  a minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Mr.  Birdsall  was  bereaved 
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by  the  death  of  his  wife  May  25,  1887,  after 
a happy  and  contented  life  together  of  thirty- 
two  years, 

ILLIAM  J.  HOUCK,  a member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Houck  & Adair,  is  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  Jay  County,  his  grandfather, 
Samuel  Honck,  having  settled  in  Penn  Town- 
ship, Jay  County,  as  early  as  1837,  dying 
there  in  1863.  He  left  two  sons,  Jacob,  who 
died  in  1880  on  the  farm  where  his  father 
settled  in  1837,  and  Samuel  B.,  the  father  of 
our  subject.  Samuel  B.  Honck  left  the 
county  with  his  family  in  1864,  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  Grant  County,  Indiana.  He  had 
a family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  three  sons 
and  five  daughters  are  still  living.  One  son 
is  deceased.  William  J.  Houck  was  the 
fourth  child  in  his  father’s  family,  and  was 
born  in  Jay  County,  February  15,  1853,  and 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age  when  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Grant  County.  He  was  edu- 
cated principally  at  Ridgeville  College,  in 
Grant  County,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1880.  He  has  long  been  identified  with  the 
educational  interests  of  Jay  County,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  of  Eastern 
Indiana.  He  began  his  career  as  a teacher 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  thus  defraying  his 
own  expenses,  working  his  way  through  col- 
lege, and  also  to  the  attainment  of  a profes- 
sional education.  He  has  had  chargfe  of 

o 

several  of  the  best  and  more  advanced  schools 
of  Jay  and  other  counties,  being  principal  of 
the  Dunkirk  school  from  1875  until  1877, 
and  in  1878-’79  held  the  same  position  in 
the  Montgomery  school,  near  Cincinnati. 
While  in  charge  of  the  Montgomery  school 
he  studied  law,  and  was  examined  each  week 
by  Philip  Bettinger,  the  preceptor  appointed 


by  the  dean  of  the  law  school  at  Cincinnati. 
In  1880  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Port- 
land, where  he  practiced  law  until  he  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Jay 
County  in  June,  1881.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  same  office  in  1883,  and  again  elected 
in  1885,  serving-  three  terms  of  two  years 
each,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  third  term 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Portland. 
In  politics  Mr.  Houck  casts  his  suffrage  with 
the  Democratic  party.  Mrs.  Houck  was 
formerly  Miss  J.  H.  Shack.  She  is  a native 
of  Richland  Township,  Jay  County,  Indiana. 


ARTIN II AMMITT,  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship, has  been  a resident  of  Jay 
County  for  many  years,  having  been 
identified  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  Jackson  Township  for  thirty-seven  years. 
He  was  born  September  15,  1813,  a son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Briant)  Hammitt,  the  father 
being  of  English  descent.  He  was  a soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812-’14,  and  died  while  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  Martin  Hammitt,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  on  a farm 
and  has  follow^ed  farming  principally  through 
life.  He  received  but  ajimited  education  in 
his  boyhood,  attending  the  subscription 
schools  of  that  early  day.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Anna  Mary  Overmier,  a daughter  of 
John  George  and  Catherine  Eve  (Huffman) 
Overmier,  and  to  them  were  born  seven  chil- 
dren, whose  names  are — Oliver  H.  P.,  George 
W.,  Samuel,  Sarah  Ann,  John,  James  M.  and 
Benjamin.  Five  of  the  sons  were  soldiers  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  one  son,  James  M., 
being  confined  in  Andersonville  Prison  for 
five  months.  Mr.  Hammitt  made  his  home 
in  Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  from  1836  until 
1850,  when  he  came  to  the  farm  in  Jackson 
Township,  Jay  County,  on  which  he  now  re- 
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sides.  When  he  first  settled  on  tliis  land  it 
was  covered  with  heavy  timber,  the  entire 
surroundings  being  in  a state  of  nature.  He 
has  since  cleared  and  improved  his  land,  and 
is  now  the  owner  of  120  acres  of  well  culti- 
vated land,  a commodious  residence  and  barn 
and  other  out-buildings  in  good  condition. 
Mr.  Ilammitt  voted  for  John  C.  Fremont  for 
President  in  1866,  and  since  then  has  been  a 
strong  adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  has  served  his  township 
as  trustee  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  his  constituents.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church  since  1850, 
of  which  he  has  been  trustee. 


i^IRAM  PREMER,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  July  24,  1817. 
He  was  reared  in  his  native  county,  and 
married  Elizabeth  Premer  in  1838.  He  re- 
moved to  Jay  County  with  his  wife  and  three 
children — Sarah,  Isaac  and  William,  and 
located  on  section  9,  Noble  Township,  where 
he  had  previously  entered  160  acres  of  land 
from  the  Government.  Besides  himself, 
there  were  two  other  settlers  there — Martin 
Ryan  and  Joseph  Nevis.  Mr.  Premer  was 
the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Premer.  The 
father  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County 
Pennsylvania,  September  11,  1796,  and  when 
three  years  of  age  removed  to  Butler  County 
with  his  parents.  In  1812  the  family  re- 
moved to  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1838 
came  to  this  county.  At  this  time  Samue] 
had  a wife  and  seven  children — Hiram,  Eliza- 
beth, William,  Sarah,  James,  Mary,  Samuel 
and  an  infant  unnamed  that  died  on  the  home- 
stead. William  was  accidentally  killed  by 
the  discharge  of  a gun  in  the  hands  of  a 
neighbor’s  boy,  while  out  hunting.  The  sad 
event  occurred  in  1817,  when  William  was 


twenty-one  years  of  age.  James  died  in 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  February  14,  1831, 
aged  nearly  four  years.  Samuel  died  on  the 
homestead.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was 
born  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania, 
October  8,  1796,  and  in  1811  removed  to 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  with  her  parents,  who 
lived  in  a block-house  for  the  first  few  months 
on  account  of  Indian  troubles.  She  died  in 
the  fall  of  1861,  and  is  buried  in  the  Premer 
Cemeteiy.  Samuel  Premer  was  drafted  in 
the  war  of  1812;  but  being  one  month 
younger  than  was  required  by  law  he  was 
released.  Hiram  Premer,  the  father  of 
Isaac,  married  for  his  second  wife,  Lydia 
Arnold,  a widow,  and  they  had  one  child— 
Elizabeth.  He  died  December  13,  1881, 
and  his  wife  afterward  married  David  Sigler, 
who  is  living  in  Noble  Township.  In  Hiram’s 
family  were  ten  children — Sarah  (deceased), 
Isaac,  William,  Mary,  who  died  leaving  ten 
children;  Frederick,  who  was  a soldier  in  the 
late  war  and  died  at  Memphis;  Samuel,  who 
also  served  in  the  late  war,  three  years,  and 
now  lives  in  Red  Willow  County,  Nebraska; 
Solomon  and  Abbey  (twins),  James  and  John. 


SUGUSTUS  BOSWORTH,  a worthy 
representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  Jay  County,  was  born  in 
Greene  Township,  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 3,  1820,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Bosworth,  and  no  name  is  more  prominently 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  county 
than  that  of  Bosworth.  The  family  is  of 
New  England  ancestry,  and  all  of  that  name 
in  America  are  descended  from  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  left  ten  sons  and  the  other  two 
sons.  Our  subject  was  in  his  sixteenth 
year  when  his  father  immigrated  with  his 
family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana.  He  received 
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but  limited  educational  advantages  in  liis 
boyhood,  and  after  coming  to  Jay  County 
attended  school  but  three  days.  Being  then 
old  enough  to  work,  although  small  for  his 
age  he  assisted  his  father  to  clear  and  improve 
their  pioneer  farm  from  a state  of  nature. 
He  assisted  in  huilding  the  first  school-house 
in  the  county,  being  built  of  logs,  and  erected 
on  his  father’s  land.  His  father  built  the 
first  hewed  log  house  in  the  county,  assisted 
by  our  subject,  and  he  also  made  the  shingles 
for  the  first  building  erected  for  church 
purposes  in  Portland.  He  also  helped  to 
build  the  first  bridge  across  the  Salamonie 
River.  Augustus  Bosworth  was  married 
August  13,  1844,  to  Miss  Keziah  W.  Mills, 
who  was  born  in  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
April  2,  1827,  a daughter  of  Michael  Mills, 
who  came  to  Jay  County  in  1838,  settling  in 
Jefferson  Township,  Mrs.  Bosworth  being 
then  eleven  years  old.  Mr.  Mills  was  born 
in  North  Carolina,  and  when  a boy  was  taken 
to  Kentucky  by  his  father,  Jacob  Mills,  who 
became  an  associate  witli  Daniel  Boone  in  the 
early  history  of  Kentucky.  Michael  Mills 
was  reared  principally  in  Ohio,  and  moved 
from  Warren  County,  that  State,  to  Jefferson 
Township,  Jay  County,  where  he  entered  a 
half  section  on  which  he  lived  till  his  death. 
He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth (Whittaker)  Mills,  being  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Bosworth.  She  was  a native  of  Virgi nia, 
coming  with  her  parents  to  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  when  six  years  of  age,  where  she  was 
married,  and  where  she  died.  She  was  of 
Quaker  parentage.  Eleven  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth,  six 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Marcus,  the  eldest 
son,  served  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-sixtii  Indiana  Infantry,  which 
afterward  became  known  as  the  Eighth 
Cavalry.  He  was  educated  at  Liber,  Jay 
County,  and  Ridgeville  College,  Randolph 


Coiinty,  and  has  followed  the  teacher’s  profes- 
sion about  seventeen  years.  He  is  the  author 
of  Bosworth’s  Grammar.  He  is  now  living 
in  Kansas.  The  remaining  children  are — 
Eli  M.,  a resident  of  Wayne  Township; 
Homer  B.,  at  Liber;  Anthony  R.,  Cyrus  L., 
Charles  A.  S.,  Mrs.  Ruth  Butcher,  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Imel.  Hannah  E.,  the  eldest  child, 
died  aged  fifteen  months;  Harriet  G.  died  in 
her  third  year,  and  another  daughter,  Mrs. 
Laurilla  Smith,  died  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Bosworth 
still  resides  on  section  32,  Wayne  Township, 
on  land  which  he  had  entered  in  4837.  At 
that  time  he  had  entered  but  forty  acres, 
which  was  all  that  minors  were  allowed  to 
enter.  In  1838  he  united  with  the  Method- 
ist church,  of  which  he  was  a member  for 
seventeen  years.  Later  he  became  a member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  which  he  still 
belongs.  In  early  life  he  was  a Whig,  then  an 
Independent  Republican,  and  now  a Prohi- 
bitionist. Before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  he  was  a delegate  to  a State  Con- 
vention at  Indianapolis. 


Sylvester  HOPPES,  an  active  and 
enterprising  citizen  of  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, where  he  is  engaged  in  farming  on 
section  19,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Fay- 
ette County,  December  11,  1841.  When  less 
than  a year  old  he  was  brought  by  his  parents, 
John  and  Sarah  (Caylor)  Hoppes,  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  and  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  in  Richland  Township,  where  his  father 
still  resides.  He  was  brought  up  a farmer, 
which  avocation  he  has  followed  successfully 
through  life.  He  remained  on  his  father’s 
homestead  until  his  marriage,  which  occurred 
December  13,  1866,  to  Miss  Emeline 

Daugher,  who  was  born  in  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  but  reared  in  Richland  Township,  Jay 
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County,  Indiana,  where  her  parents,  James 
and  Jemima  Dauglier,  still  reside.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoppes  are  the  parents  of  five  children 
— James  Palmer,  John  Ora,  Annie  Bell, 
William  Oscar  and  Jesse  Lee.  Mr.  Hoppes 
settled  on  his  present  farm  in  August,  1867, 
in  a hewed  log  house  erected  by  himself.  His 
farm  then  consisted  of  133  acres  of  timber 
land,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  acres, 
which  had  been  cleared,  this  land  being 
deeded  l^y  his  father  at  the  nominal  price  of 
$500,  to  be  paid  later.  By  industry,  com- 
bined with  good  management,  Mr.  Hoppes 
has  from  this  small  beginning  acquired 
his  present  fine  property,  and  by  his  fair  and 
honorable  dealings  he  has  gained  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  who  know  him.  To 
the  original  133  acres  he  has  added  eighty 
acres  more  on  section  18,  Jefferson  Township, 
which  he  has  improved  since  purchasing.  In 
connection  with  farming  he  devotes  consider- 
able attention  to  general  stock-raising,  in 
which  he  is  meeting  with  good  success.  He 
erected  one  of  the  largest  and  best  arranged 
barns  in  his  neighborhood,  in  1885,  and  in 
1877  his  fine  brick  residence,  one  of  the  best 
in  his  township,  M^as  built.  In  his  political 
views  he  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoppes  attend  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  are  active  in  promot- 
ing and  upholding  that  organization. 


fOHH  H.  BARR,  dealer  in  general  mer- 
chandise, Pennville,  Indiana,  is  a native 
of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  born  March 
6,  1839,  a son  of  Robert  and  Leah  (Hiatt) 
Barr.  His  father  was  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a son  of  John  Barr,  who  was  a native 
of  Horth  Carolina,  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
mother  was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  of 
English  ancestry,  daughter  of  John  and  Mar- 


garet (Nichols)  Hiatt.  Her  father  died,  and 
her  mother  afterward  married  John  Barr,  and 
after  his  death  Shadrach  Stafford.  She  died  in 
Highland  County,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years.  Robert  Barr  v'as  a blacksmith 
by  trade,  and  in  1844  went  to  Pittsburg  on 
business,  and  while  there  was  taken  sick  with 
cliolera  and  died.  His  father  went  to  care 
for  him,  and  a few  days  after  his  return  home 
died.  The  family  soon  after  was  stricken 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  a sister  of  our  subject, 
aged  five  years,  died.  The  mother  was  left 
in  very  limited  circumstances,  but  she  went 
bravely  to  work  and  was  able  to  care  for  her 
children.  In  1849  she  moved  to  Jay  Coun- 
ty, and  settled  in  Penn  Township,  where  she 
taught  a subscription  school,  and  when  not 
thus  employed  took  in  sewing.  As  soon  as 
they  were  old  enough  the  boys  went  to  work, 
the  oldest  going  to  live  with  an  uncle.  The 
mother  was  married  after  her  removal  to  Jay 
County  to  Joseph  Lupton,  and  to  this  mar- 
riage were  born  two  children,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  and  the  other,  a daughter, 
Margaret,  is  now  the  wife  of  Jacob  Good. 
Our  subject  started  out  to  take  care  of  him- 
self at  an  early  age,  having  no  home,  his 
mother  having  died  a few  years  after  her 
second  marriage.  When  he  was  fifteen  years 
old  he  went  to  learn  the  harness  maker’s 
trade  of  Thomas  E.  Borden,  and  a year  later 
went  to  Clarke  County,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in 
farming  a year.  He  then  returned  to  Penn- 
ville, and  for  two  years  worked  for  his  uncle, 
Eli  Downs,  when  he  went  to  Highland  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  he  remained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a short  time  spent  in  Pennville,  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebell- 
ion. Lie  enlisted  in  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  served  three  months  in  the  First 
Highland  Reserves,  raised  by  Governor  Trum- 
bull. He  afterward  enlisted  in  the  Twelfth 
Ohio  Cavalry  for  three  years.  His.  first  battle 
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was  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky,  and  tlien  liis 
regiment  was  engaged  in  guerrilla  dgliting  in 
Kentucky,  and  afterward  went  to  Saltville, 
West  Virginia,  where  they  had  a three  days 
fight,  Mr.  Barr  was  one  of  those  who  went 
to  the  top  of  the  enemy’s  fortifications,  and 
he  was  wounded  twice,  one  ball  fracturing 
his  skull  above  the  left  ear,  and  another 
striking  his  right  hand.  He  had  gained  the 
top  and  was  returning  when  he  was  wounded, 
and  fell  over  the  side  of  an  embankment  fif- 
teen feet,  and  for  two  hours  lay  insensible. 
When  he  regained  consciousness,  he  by  a 
mighty  effort  crawled  to  a cabin  which  was 
used  as  a hospital,  when  he  again  became  un- 
conscious, and  when  he  came  to  himself 
again  found  he  was  a prisoner.  He  was  taken 
to  the  enemy’s  hospital,  where  he  lay  a week 
insensible,  and  for  twelve  days  was  in  a pre- 
carious condition.  He  was  then  taken  to 
Lynchburg,  and  from  there  five  days  later  to 
Libby  Prison,  where  he  remained  until  a 
general  exchange  of  10,000  on  each  side  was 
made.  Our  subject  being  so  ill  that  he  was 
not  thought  able  to  travel,  he  was  not  num- 
bered with  those  wdio  were  to  be  exchanged, 
but  when  the  roll  was  called  he  answered  to 
the  name  of  another  man  who  gave  his  place 
to  him,  as  he  thought  Mr.  Barr  would  die  if 
left  behind.  After  returning  to  our  lines  he 
recovered  and  rejoined  his  command,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being 
honorably  discharged  at  Nashville,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1865.  After  his  return  from  the 
war  he  located  in  Jay  County,  where  he  has 
since  lived.  He  engaged  in  farming  in  Penn 
Township  until  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  it,  and  he  was  then  engaged  in 
trading  in  stock  three  years,  and  in  1881  em- 
barked in  his  present  business.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  31,  1866,  to  Callista  S.  Field,  a 
native  of  Piqua  County,  Ohio,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Eliza  Field.  They  have  six 


children  — Laura,  Theodore,  Cordelia  M., 
Clara,  Mary  and  Sydney.  Mr.  Barr  is  a 
member  of  James  B.  Cartwright  Post,  No. 
358,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  is  now  Quarter- 
master. In  politics  he  is  a Republican.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 


^s^l^lLLIAM  F.  BERKHEIMER,  farmer, 
section  28,  Madison  Township,  was 
born  on  section  35,  same  township, 
J uly  16,  1841.  He  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm,  and  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  father’s  district.  He  was  married  J une 
17,  1866,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kaufman,  who 
was  born  in  Madison  Township,  on  section  29. 
Her  father’s  family  came  from  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  in  1842,  locating  in  Jay  County.  Her 
father,  Henry  Kaufman,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1815,  and  came  to  America  with  an 
uncle,  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  When  a 
young  man  he  went  to  Marion  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lourer.  He 
died  in  1859,  aged  forty-four  years,  and  is 
buried  in  Boundary  cemetery.  The  mother 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  a small 
child  came  with  her  parents  to  Miami 
County,  where  she  was  reared  and  married. 
She  died  April  3,  1872.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  thirteen  children — Nancy,  Philip  (de- 
ceased), Elizabeth,  Caroline,  Mary  (deceased), 
William  (deceased),  Henry,  George,  Da- 
vid, Sarah  (deceased),  Catherine  and  Chris- 
tian (deceased).  Her  maternal  grandparents, 
Christian  and  Dorothy  C.  (Free),  were 
born  in  Germany  and  were  married 
in  that  country.  When  they  came  to 
America  they  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
Her  paternal  grandparents,  William  and 
Mary  Kaufman,  were  born  and  died  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Berkheimer’s  father,  Isaac  Berk- 
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lieiiner,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  when  a 
yonng  man,  went  on  foot  to  Mnskingmn 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  married  Margaret 
Conaway.  He  remained  in  that  connty  until 
he  came  to  this  connty  in  the  fall  of  1839. 
He  entered  400  acres  of  land,  and  went  to 
work  to  make  a home  for  his  family.  He  died 
in  Hovember,  1881,  leaving  a large  estate. 
The  mother  was  horn  in  Mnskingiim  Connty, 
and  died  October  3,  1880.  Their  children 
were — Mary  M.,  born  March  19,  1867,  died 
in  September,  1878;  William  1.,  born  Au- 
gust 15,  1868;  John  IV.,  born  April  22, 
1872;  James  L.,  born  July  17,  1874;  Efiie 
E.,  born  March  21,  1878;  Henry  L.,  born 
February  1,  1881,  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
weeks;  George,  born  JMarch  1,  1883,  died 
November  28,  same  year;  Lennie,  born  Octo- 
ber 16,  1886.  Mr.  Berkheimer  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  in  1872,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing his  third  term.  He  was  also  constable 
three  terms. 


:|W;^^ICHAEL  ELEY,  farmer,  section  19, 
Madison  Towmship,  was  born  in  Knox 


County,  Ohio,  February  2,  1831. 
AVhen  a babe  his  parents  removed  to  Rich- 
land, now  Morrow  Connty,  where  the  family 
lived  until  1839,  then  came  to  this  connty 
and  located  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 9.  The  father  had  entered  this  land 
several  years  before,  and  brought  his  family 
into  the  wilderness.  His  parents  were  Jacob 
and  Lovina  (Bosonburg)  Eley,  the  former 
boim  in  Pennsylvania,  March  30,  1796,  died 
April  10, 1881 ; the  latter,  born  in  Knox  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  September  3,  1799,  died  January  22, 
1861;  both  are  buried  in  the  Boundary  City 
cemetery.  They  were  -the  parents  of  ten 
children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Richland 
and  Knox  counties.  Their  names  are  as  fol- 


lows— John,  Mary,  Hugh,  Peter,  Martha, 
who  died  in  Adams  County  in  April,  1885; 
Aaron,  Michael,  Philip,  Elizabeth,  who  died 
in  1853,  aged  seventeen  years;  Catherine, 
born  April  12,  1838,  died  in  August,  1865. 
Our  subject  was  married  in  Portland,  October 
8,  1857,  to  Miss  Sarah  Imel,  who  Avas  born  in 
Perry  Connty,  Ohio,  March  26,  1841,  and 
when  ten  years  of  age  came  to  this  county 
with  her  parents,  who  settled  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Washington  Fields.  Her 
father  was  born  in  Perry  Coirnty  and  died 
upon  his  farm  in  this  county,  November  22, 
1868,  aged  tifty-five  years.  Her  mother  was 
born  January  30, 1817,  also  in  Perry  County, 
and  is  living  Avith  her  youngest  son,  Thomas, 
in  Portland.  Mr.  Eley  commenced  keeping 
house  upon  the  farm  AARere  he  now  resides  a 
year  before  his  marriage,  and  after  his  mar- 
riage his  family  occupied  it  nine  years.  He 
then  built  his  present  farm-house.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eley  have  had  seven  children,  five  of 
Avhom  are  living,  as  folloAvs — Nathaniel,  born 
January  1,  1859,  died  August  28,  1861; 
Catherine,  born  June  20, 1862,  married  Ben- 
jamin Rickner;  Nancy,  born  February  17, 
1864,  died  October  27,  1868;  Melissa,  born 
June  11,  1874;  George  W.,  born  May  13, 


1878;  Millie  B.,  born  January  22,  1883.. 


,^ROF.  W.  W.  WIRT,  the  present  effi- 
^ cient  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Portland,  is  a native  of  Medina,  Ohio, 
born  in  the  year  1859,  a son  of  Peter  W.  and 
Sibyl  R.  (Finley)  Wirt.  His  maternal  grand- 
father was  a cousin  of  the  noted  Methodist 
divine,  Indian  missionary  and  author.  Rev. 
James  B.  Finley.  When  he  was  a year  old 
his  parents  removed  to  La  Salle  County, 
Illinois,  settling  on  a farm  five  miles  north 
of  Mendota.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Mr. 
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Wirt  entered  a drug  store  at  Wadsworth, 
where  he  was  employed  as  clerk  until  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  He  then  lived  with  his 
grandparents  at  Mendota,  Illinois,  where  he 
attended  high  school,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1879,  after  which  he  took 
a live  years’  course  at  Lake  Forest  University, 
graduating  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1884. 
He  is  at  present  pursuing  post  graduate 
studies  in  philosophy,  assigned  for  non-resi- 
dents by  Wooster  (Ohio)  University,  which 
confers  upon  those  who  complete  the  course 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  In  1883  Professor 
Wirt  was  married  to  Miss  M.  A.  Woodbridge, 
a native  of  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of  Dr.  T. 
A.  and  S.  R.  Woodbridge,  her  father  being  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  They 
are  the  parents  of  two  children — Don  Carlos, 
born  in  1884,  and  Grace,  born  in  1886.  In 
1884  the  professor  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  Portland  schools. 
In  his  manner  he  is  quiet  aiid  unas- 
suming, but  takes  an  active  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  proved  himself  eminently  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  the  position.  In  his  re- 
ligious views  Professor  Wirt  is  a Presby- 
terian, and  in  the  winter  of  1885-’86  he  was 
elected  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Portland.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Portland  Lecture  Association,  and  of  the  Jay 
County  Teachers’  Association. 


?AMES  P.  HANLIN  resides  on  section 
12,  Wayne  Township,  his  farm  of  eighty 
acres  comprising  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  that  section.  He  was 
born  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  August  8, 
1844,  the  eldest  son  of  John  S.  and  Martha 
Jane  (Wilson)  Hanlin.  John  S.  Hanlin  was 
one  of  four  brothers,  Alexander,  Samuel, 


James  and  himself,  who  settled  in  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  within  a few  years  of  each  other, 
John  S.  settling  in  Hoble  Township  in  1856. 
He  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  from  his  native  county  went  to 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  where  he  married 
Martha  Jane  Wilson,  and  as  before  stated 
came  to  Jay  County  in  1856,  where  his  father 
lived  until  his  death.  He  left  a widow,  who 
still  occupies  the  homestead  in  Noble  Town- 
ship, and  five  sons — James  P.,  William  W. 
of  Noble  Township;  John  S.,  living  in  Wayne 
Township;  Joseph  N.,  of  Noble  Township, 
and  Thomas  B.,  the  youngest,  who  is  living 
on  the  homestead  with  his  mother.  The 
father  was  one  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  Noble  Township,  and  like  his  brothers  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  substantial  men  of 
Jay  County.  In  politics  he  was  a Democrat, 
and  early  in  life  took  a decided  interest  in 
political  matters.  He  was  auditor  of  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  for  two  terms,  and  also  served 
four  years  as  county  treasurer.  At  one  time 
he  was  township  treasurer  of  Noble  Township, 
and  for  a number  of  years  held  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  his  religious  belief 
he  was  a Presbyterian.  James  P.  Hanlin, 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  twelve  years 
old  when  brought  by  his  parents  to  Jay  Coun- 
ty, and  here  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret 
Hood,  a daughter  of  David  Hood,  one  of  the 
old  pioneers  of  Noble  Township,  Jay  County, 
who  died  in  June,  1885.  Mrs.  Hanlin  was 
born  in  Noble  Township,  and  died  March  17, 
1877,  leaving  at  her  death  one  daughter, 
named  Minnie  May.  For  his  second  wife 
Mr.  Hanlin  married  Lottie  Wallace,  a native 
of  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  born  January  7, 
1856,  a daughter  of  Joseph  AYallace.  To  this 
union  a daughter  named  Hazel,  has  been  born. 
Mr.  Hanlin  served  as  a soldier  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  enlisting  October  22, 
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1864,  in  Company  B,  Twenty-third  Indiana 
Infantry.  He  was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  was  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the 
sea.  Joseph  Wallace  was  three  times  mar- 
ried, Mrs.  Ilanlin  being  a child  of  his  second 
marriage,  her  mother’s  maiden  name  being 
Catherine  Beauchamp.  Mr.  Wallace  died  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  where  he  was  a musician. 

.p  . . . . 



ARON  D.  HUDSON,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent men  of  Pike  Township,  was  born 
in  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1820,  a son  of  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Dodd) 
Hudson,  who  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
Jay  County.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Maryland,  and  in  early  life  became  a sailor, 
following  the  sea  several  years.  The  mother 
was  born  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
They  were  married  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
in  that  State  their  seven  childi’en  were  born, 
of  whom  only  two  are  living — Aaron  D.  and 
John  T.  The  other  children,  James,  Mary, 
William,  Rebecca  and  Dorcas,  died  of  con- 
sumption after  reaching  maturity,  and  with  the 
parents  are  buried  at  Liber  Cemetery  inAUayne 
Township.  In  1839  the  parents  came  with 
their  family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  set- 
tled in  the  woods  on  section  19,  Pike  Town- 
ship, the  parents  living  there  to  an  advanced 
age.  The  homestead  contained  125  acres. 
Aaron  D.  being  nineteen  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  the  county,  was  able  to  do  a man’s 
work  in  felling  the  forest  and  preparing  the 
ground  for  crops.  He  remained  with  his 
parents  until  attaining  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
when,  August  8,  1844,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Matts,  who  was  born  in  Glouces- 
ter County,  New  Jersey,  April  8,  1821,  a 
daughter  of  William  G.  and  Hannah  Matts, 
early  settlers  of  Wayne  Township,  Jay  Coun- 


ty, they  locating  there  in  1836.  In  1839  they 
removed  to  Jefferson  Township,  and  some 
two  or  three  years  later  went  to  AWnchester, 
Randolph  County.  The  father  is  still  living 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years,  mak- 
ing his  home  in  Ridgeville  with  his  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Dowden.  His 
wife  died  over  thirty  years  ago.  Eleven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson, 
eight  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  all  are 
married.  They  are  as  follows — William  W., 
of  AV^hite  County,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Rebecca  E. 
McConnahy,  of  Jefferson  Township;  Thomas 
B.,  of  Pike  Township;  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Mills, 
of  Muncie,  Indiana;  John  F.,  of  Pike  Town- 
ship; Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Ross,  of  Pike  Township; 
Mrs.  Mary  V.  AA^iley,  living  on  the  home- 
stead with  her  parents;  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Hes- 
ton, of  Wayne  Township.  Benjamin  S.,  Hugh 
H.  and  Dorcas  E.  are  the  names  of  those  de- 
ceased. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  commenced 
housekeeping  on  section  18,  Pike  Township, 
where  they  cleared  a farm  and  built  what  was 
at  that  time  perhaps  the  largest  harn  in  the 
township.  They  disposed  of  that  property  in 
1881  and  moved  to  their  present  home  on 
section  19  of  the  same  township,  where  they 
have  sixty  acres  of  choice  land.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hudson  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  Although  his  party  (Republi- 
can) was  in  the  minority  Mr.  Hudson  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Jay  County  hy  a vote  lead- 
ing the  State  ticket  206.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  two  years,  his  son  William  acting  as 
deputy.  William  Hudson  was  horn  in  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  March  3,  1846,  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated.  He  was  married  in 
November,  1876,  to  Miss  Ocy  Ann  Collins, 
of  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  children,  named  Selby  E. 
and  Rosa  A.  William  Hudson  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  ownership  of  the  homestead 
made  hy  his  parents,  and  resided  there  a short 
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time  after  his  marriage.  Later  he  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  trade  at  Bluft’  Point.  He 
is  at  present  engaged  in  dealing  in  fruit  trees 
at  Wolcott,  White  County,  Indiana,  where  he 
is  classed  among  the  active  business  men  of 
high  standing,  and  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  Jay  County. 


PLLIAM  I.  STONE,  the  oldest  living 


-aymyn  settler  of  Jay  County,  was  horn  in 
Gallia  County,  Ohio,  March  10, 1820, 
a son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Denny)  Stone, 
who  were  born,  reared  and  married  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  After  the  birth  of 
four  children  the  parents  removed  from 
North  Carolina  to  Gallia  County,  Ohio, 
where  the  father  bought  a farm,  living  there 
a few  years.  September  10,  1830,  he  came 
to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  with  his  family,  then 
consisting  of  wife  and  twelve  children,  and 
settled  in  Noble  Township,  on  section  35. 
The  father  entered  the  first  land  in  Jay 
County,  and  lived  on  the  land  which  he 
first  entered  until  his  death  in  1849,  the 
mother  dying  about  a year  previous,  in  the 
early  part  of  1848,  The  father  was  an  in- 
dustrious citizen,  and  was  v^ery  successful  in 
his  farming  pursuits,  leaving  at  his  death 
234  acres  of  land,  and  before  his  death  he 
had  given  to  each  of  his  children  a tract  of 
eighty  acres.  The  following  children  were 
born  to  the  parents  of  our  subject — Conaway, 
Elizabeth  (deceased),  Mary,  Landon,  Nancy 
and  Sarah  (both  deceased),  Franklin,  William 
I.,  Lewis,  Melissa,  Angeline,  Izarier,  Ezekiel. 
William  I.  Stone,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  has  always  resided  in  Jay  County 
since  coming  here  with  his  parents  in  the 
pioneer  days.  At  the  time  of  their  settle- 
ment there  were  but  three  families  living  in 
the  county.  Game  of  all  kinds  was  abun- 


dant, and  wild  animals  were  also  numerous. 
Mr.  Stone  was  married  March  10,  1844,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Warnock,  who  was  born  in 
Gallia  County,  Ohio,  November  4,  1825, 
coming  to  Jay  County  when  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Her  parents,  Francis  and  Sarah  (Cline) 
Warnock,  were  natives  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania respectively.  They  settled  on  sec- 
tion 27,  in  1838,  in  Noble  Township,  Jay 
County,  and  both  died  on  the  place  they  first 
entered  from  the  Government,  the  father 
June  11,  1884,  aged  eighty-four  years,  and 
the  mother  April  5,  1886,  aged  eighty-nine 
years.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children — Levi,  William,  Margaret,  Frank, 
Joseph,  Sanford,  Perry,  Joshua  and  Abra- 
ham. Mrs.  Stone  died  March  16,  1866, 
leaving  at  her  death  fourteen  children,  and 
one  child  had  preceded  her.  The  natnes  of 
the  children  are  as  follows — John,  William 
F.,  Sarah  D.,  Mary  A.,  Sylvester,  Webster 
(deceased),  Lewis,  Frank  Elizabeth,  Ellen, 
Olive,  Ezekiel,  Nora,  Rosalie,  Samantha  and 
Angeline.  Mr.  Stone  still  makes  his  home 
in  Noble  Township,  where  he  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 


f^ILLIAM  GARDNER,  farmer  and 
/I  stock-raiser,  section  24,  Penn  Town- 
ship, was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  September  21,  1828,  a son  of  Jesse 
and  Rhoda  (Bunker)  Gardner,  natives  of 
Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  and  early 
settlers  of  Wayne  County.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  a farm,  and  his  father  being  a 
blacksmith  he  early  began  to  work  in  the 
shop,  and  when  fourteen  years  old  had  his 
trade  nearly  learned.  His  mother  died  u hen 
he  was  a child.  He  made  his  home  with  his 
father  until  fifteen  years  old,  when  he  began 
to  take  care  of  himself,  although  he  cou- 
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tinned  to  work  for  his  father  until  after  his 
marriage.  Wlien  he  was  twelve  years  old  he 
came  to  Jay  County  to  visit  his  sister  wlio 
resided  here,  and  ever  after  had  a desire  to 
live  here,  and  in  1850,  with  his  wife  and  one 
child,  moved  to  the  county  and  located  on 
seventy-five  acres  of  land  in  Penn  Township, 
which  he  began  to  improve,  and  to  this  he 
has  since  added  until  he  now  owns  270  acres, 
all  under  cultivation,  with  good  building  im- 
provements. Mr.  Gardner  was  married  April 
19,  1849,  to  Mahala  J.  Hunt,  daughter  of 
Jesse  and  Catherine  (Pedrick)  Hunt,  of  Guil- 
ford County,  North  Carolina.  To  them  have 
been  born  ten  children — Rhoda  Ann,  wife  of 
J.  W.  Williams;  Winfield  S.,  Catherine  C., 
wife  of  Henry  Rigby;  Ellen  N.,  wife  of  Os- 
car Lewis;  Matilda  Jane,  wife  of  Jerome 
Bronson;  Jesse  E.,  Maria  L.,  wife  of  George 
Miller;  "William  M.,  Lenora  M.,  and  Oran. 
The  latter  died  in  infancy.  In  politics  Mr. 
Gardner  is  a Republican.  He  lias  been  a 
representative  man  of  his  townsliip  and  has 
held  various  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. 

fETER  WALTER,  farmer,Wabash  Town- 
ship, resides  on  section  30,  where  he 
owns  160  acres  of  land.  Lie  was  born 
in  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  December 
30,  1816,  and  when  he  was  nine  years  old 
went  with  his  parents  to  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio,  where  the  father  rented  an  improved 
farm.  They  lived  there  thirteen  years,  then 
removed  to  this  county,  locating  on  section 
22,  Wabash  Township,  where  the  father  en- 
tered eighty  acres  of  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment. He  lived  upon  that  farm  until  his 
death.  He  was  born  in  Schuykill  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  April,  1790,  was  a shoe- 
maker in  early  life  but  later  followed  farming. 


He  died  in  1865,  and  is  buried  at  the  ceme- 
tery situated  on  the  State  line.  The  mother, 
Susanna  Walter,  died  in  1873  and  is  buried 
beside  the  father.  They  had  three  sons  that 
served  during  the  late  war — Daniel,  William 
and  Washington.  The  father  was  drafted 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  furnished  a sub- 
stitute. Peter  was  married  November  10, 
1842,  to  Miss  Harriet  Montgomery,  born  in 
Steuben  County,  New  York,  January  25, 
1816,  where  she  passed  her  early  life.  In 
the  spring  of  1839  she  came  to  this  county 
with  her  father,  who  settled  on  section  31, 
Wabash  Township.  Her  mother  died  before 
they  came  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Walter 
died  October  20,  1868,  leaving  seven  children 
— Arabella  J.,  born  September  30, 1844,  died 
in  January,  1877;  Catherine  A.,  born  June 
3,  1847,  wife  of  G.  Phillips;  Thomas  S.,born 
July  15,  1849;  Mary  A.,  born  July  28, 1851, 
died  in  July,  1877;  LJetcher  G.,  born  May 
24,  1854,  married  Nettie  West  April  10, 
1879;  William  H.,  born  February  4,  1857, 
married  in  Noble  Township;  Roger  S.,  born 
Angust  18,  1859.  April  7,  1872,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter was  married  to  Mary  Hahn,  who  was  born 
in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  September  30, 
1825.  She  came  to  this  county  in  1872. 
Her  father,  Jacob  Hahn,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land and  died  when  eighty-three  years  of  age 
in  1869.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Her  mother,  Mary  (Wickerd)  Hahn, 
was  born  in  Germany  and  came  to  America 
when  three  years  old  with  her  parents  and 
three  other  children,  the  family  locating  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Walter  was 
first  married  to  Jacob  Hine,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  died  of  apoplexy  in  Jan- 
uary, 1860,  aged  thirty-seven  years.  She  had 
two  children  by  this  marriage — Albertus  D., 
born  August  30,  1850,  and  John  B.,  born 
May  28,  1852.  Mrs.  Walter’s  mother  died 
in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
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eight  years.  Mr.  Walter’s  grandfather, 
Henry  Walter,  was  born  in  Schuykill  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  Adams  County, 
same  State,  aged  eighty-four  years;  he  was 
of  German  descent.  The  Rnnnells  were 
probably  born  in  Maryland,  near  Hagers- 
town. Mrs.  Walter’s  grandparents  all  died 
before  her  recollection.  The  Hahns  and 
Wickerds  were  of  German  descent,  and  the 
Montgomerys  were  of  English  origin.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  settled  upon  their  present 
farm  in  1844.  Mr.  Walter  was  a Republican 
until  1884,  at  which  time  he  voted  for  St. 
John. 


^^[HERMAN  cox  is  a representative  of 
one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Wayne 
Township.  He  is  a son  of  Christopher 
and  Rebecca  (Headington)  Cox,  his  father  a 
native  of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  born 
November  5,  1813,  and  his  mother  a native 
of  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  born  Octo- 
ber 3,  1821.  They  had  a family  of  eight 
children.  Their  eldest  son,  Warner,  was 
born  April  20,  1841,  and  died  August  6, 
1862,  while  serving  his  country  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  at  Oberly  Hospital,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  A daughter,  Ruth,  was  born 
August  11,  1846,  and  died  in  December, 
1886.  Sherman  is  the  eldest  of  the  living 
children.  The  others  are — Mrs.  Emeline 
Huey,  Mrs.  Catherine  Hood,  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Green,  James  W.  and  Mrs.  Geneva  K.  Atkin- 
son. James  was  born  August  23,  1858,  and 
married  Ettie  Jane,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Tullis,  and  has  two  children — Lola  Montez 
and  Lewis  Russell.  Sherman  Cox  was  born 
in  Knox  County,  Ohio,  September  3,  1842, 
and  was  but  a child  when  his  parents  moved 
to  Jay  County.  He  assisted  his  father  in 
clearing  and  improving  a farm,  and  subse- 


quently bought  100  acres  on  the  west  half  of 
section  14,  Wayne  Township,  sixty  acres  of 
which  he  has  improved.  Mr.  Cox  married 
Esther  Ann  Atkinson,  a daughter  of  William 
B.  and  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Atkinson,  a 
])ioneer  of  Jay  County.  Mrs.  Cox  died  March 
16,  1877,  leaving  two  sons — Harrison  El- 
mer and  Arthur  Perry. 


FRANKLIN  GAMMILL,  farmer  and 
stock-raiser,  Penn  Township,  was  born 
® in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1833,  a son  of  William  and  Frances 
(Blaine)  Gam  mill.  His  father  was  born  in 
York  County,  October  7,  1798,  a son  of 
William  Gammill,  also  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Scotch  descent.  His  mother  was 
born  in  1807,  a daughter  of  John  Blaine, 
who  was  a native  of  Ireland.  The  parents 
were  married  March  27,  1823,  and  in  1835 
moved  to  Indiana  and  located  in  AYayne 
County,  near  Richmond,  where  the  mother 
died  October  22,  1842.  The  father  lived  in 
Wayne  County  eight  years,  and  in  February, 
1843,  moved  to  Jay  County,  and  settled  on  a 
tract  of  wild  land  he  had  entered  from  the 
Government  in  1837.  This  land  was  heavily 
timbered,  but  after  getting  it  cleared  he 
bought  eighty  acres  more  of  improved  land, 
and  by  subsequent  purchases  added  sixty 
acres  more  to  it.  The  father  was  married  a 
second  time  December  29,  1842,  to  Elizabeth 
Pyle,  of  AYayne  County.  In  the  fall  of 
1863  he  left  Jay  County,  returning  to  his 
native  comity,  where  he  lived  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  September  13,  1867.  His 
family  consisted  of  eight  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living — James  E.,  John  B.,  AYill- 
iam  J.,  Robert,  G.  Franklin,  Mary  J.,  wife  of 
John  M.  Andrews,  of  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Margaret,  wife  of  James  Long,  of 
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Hillsdale,  Michigan.  Our  subject  was  nine 
years  of  age  when  his  father  moved  to  Jay 
County,  and  here  his  youth  was  spent  in 
assisting  to  clear  the  land  of  timber  and  pre- 
pare it  for  cultivation,  and  when  not  thus 
engaged  he  attended  the  subscription  schools. 
He  i-emained  with  his  father  until  18G3,  and 
after  reaching  his  majority  worked  for  him 
by  the  month  until  the  latter’s  return  East. 
His  lirst  purchase  of  land  was  eighty  acres 
of  timber,  which  he  cleared  and  improved 
and  afterward  sold.  After  his  father’s  death 
he  bought  ninety-live  acres  of  the  home  farm, 
and  to  this  he  has  added  until  he  now  owns 
483  acres  of  good  land,  all  well  improved. 
In  connection  with  attending  to  his  farm  he 
has  at  different  times  been  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  business,  in  which  he  has  been 
generally  successful.  He  is  a representative 
man  of  the  township,  and  has  always  been 
ready  to  do  his  share  in  assisting  to  improve 
and  develop  the  county.  He  was  elected 
county  commissioner  in  1876,  and  re-elected 
in  1878,  holding  the  position  eight  years. 
In  politics  he  is  a Democrat.  He  was  mar- 
ried September  14,  1876,  to  Amanda  J.  i 
Sparr,  a native  of  Jay  County,  daughter  of 
James  M.  and  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Sparr.  To 
them  have  been  born  four  children,  two  of 
whom  are  living — William  R.  and  Leona. 
Mrs.  Gammill  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 


«ICHOLAS  STOLZ,  farmer,  section  6, 
Hoble  Township,  was  born  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  September  1,  1847,  son  of  Philip 
and  Margaret  (Martin)  Stolz.  When  he  was 
ten  months  old  he  was  brought  to  this  county 
by  his  parents,  who  located  on  the  farm  he 
now  owns  and  occupies.  He  was  reared  in 
this  county  and  educated  in  the  common 


schools  of  his  father’s  district.  He  was  married 
April  21,  1870,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Marm, 
born  September  14,  1854,  and  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Catherine  (Snyder)  Marm,  natives 
of  Germany.  They  are  now  living  in  AVest- 
chester,  this  county.  The  mother  has  been 
twice  married,  and  Mrs.  Stolz  is  an  only  child. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stolz  have  three  children— 
Catherine  C.,  born  October  22,  1878;  Laura 
S.,  born  August  22,  1882,  and  Philip  O., 
boi’n  June  27,  1885.  They  are  members  of 
the  Liitheran  church,  and  in  politics  he  is  a 
Republican.  Mr.  Stolz’s  grandfather,  Philip 
Stolz,  was  born  in  Alsace,  Germany,  and  died 
in  this  county.  His  grandmother  Stolz  died 
in  Alsace  before  her  husband  came  to  Amer- 
ica. His  maternal  grandparents  were  also 
born  in  Alsace.  May  14,  1886,  a fearful 
cyclone  passed  over  the  farm  of  Mr.  Stolz, 
unroofing  his  house  and  barn,  killing  one 
cow,  and  blowing  down  ten  acres  of  timber. 


fOHN  T.  HUDSON,  section  18,  Pike 
Township,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
Harrison  County,  May  12,  1830,  a sou 
of  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Dodd)  Hudson,  early 
settlers  of  Pike  Township.  Our  subject  was 
but  nine  years  old  when  his  parents  came  to 
Jay  County,  and  here  he  was  reared,  his 
youth  being  spent  in  helping  to  build  up  the 
family  home.  He  remained  with  his  parents 
until  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when,  in  1854, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Kidder,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Sarah  (Buras)  Kidder,  early 
settlers  of  Pike  Township,  coming  here  from 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  although  originally 
from  New  England.  The  parents  are  now 
deceased.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  were 
born  seven  children,  but  three  of  whom  are 
living — John  A.,  of  Missouri;  Aaron  J., 
living  on  the  homestead  of  his  grandparents, 
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and  Janies  L.  at  home.  Benjamin  died  aged 
fourteen  years,  and  tliree  children  died  in 
infancy.  Mrs.  Hudson  died  December  25, 
1870,  aged  forty-two  years.  In  1871  Mr. 
Hudson  married  Mary  L.  Kidder,  who  died 
in  1877,  leaving  no  children.  December  29, 
1880,  he  married  Malinda  Hedrick,  daughter 
of  Cyrus  Hedrick.  She  is  a native  of  Dela- 
ware County,  Indiana,  born  in  1850.  Mr. 
Hudson  owns  a good  farm  of  118  acres,  and 
also  fifty-six  acres  of  his  father’s  homestead. 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church.  In  politics  he  was 
formerly  a Democrat,  but  now  affiliates  with 
the  Prohibition  party,  making  all  other  politi- 
cal issues  secondary  to  that  interest. 

«LDEB  WILLIAM  SMITH,  an  early 

pioneer  preachers 
of  Jay  County,  was  born  in  Clarke 
County,  Ohio,  July  25,  1815,  a son  of  Jacob 
and  Jane  (Elliot)  Smith,  the  father  born  in  Hew 
Jersey.  Both  parents  died  in  Hardin  County, 
Iowa,  the  father  dying  October  18,  1866, 
aged  seventy-five  years,  and  the  mother  dying 
in  her  seventy-nineth  year.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  four  years  spent  in  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  our  subject  lived  in  his  native  county 
until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
He  was  married  October  3,  1836,  to  Miss 
Prudence  Maxon,  a native  of  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  born  June  15,  1817,  but  reared  from 
her  fourth  year  in  Clarke  County.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Sarah  (Sutton)  Maxon, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  New  Jersey. 
They  died  in  Clarke  County,  Ohio,  both 
reaching  an  advanced  age.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  were  born  four  children — Jacob  G., 
born  July  12,  1837 ; John  H.,  born  October  3, 
1842;  Olive,  born  June  23,  1846,  and  Hosea 
T.,  born  September  25,  1849.  Mr.  Smith 


came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  October  1, 
1840,  and  settled  with  his  family,  consisting 
of  wife  and  one  child,  in  Pike  Township,  on 
a tract  of  fifteen  acres  of  unimproved  land. 
Lie  made  some  improvements  on  this  place, 
where  he  lived  four  years,  and  in  1844  sold 
it  and  removed  to  Cass  County,  Michigan. 
He  remained  over  six  years  in  Cass  County, 
when  he  returned  to  Jay  County.  He  subse- 
quently lived  for  a time  in  Kandolph  County, 
Indiana,  and  also  spent  twelve  years  in 
Richardson  County,  Nebraska,  returning  to 
Jay  County  in  1881,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  is  a consistent  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  still  preaches  at  stated 
intervals  in  his  own  denomination.  He  was 
a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  en- 
listing in  November,  1863,  in  Company  I. 
One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Indiana  Infantry, 
his  regiment  being  a part  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Army  Corps,  un^er  General  Schofield. 
He  was  mustered  oiit  of  the  service  in  No- 
vember, 1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  October  3, 1886, 
and  at  this  celebration  were  present  Gilbert 
G.  Davis  and  Sally  Maxon,  a sister  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  were  married  at  the  same  time, 
thus  celebrating  their  golden  wedding  to- 
gether. 


fOHN  POIRY,  deceased,  who  resided  on 
section  19,  Wabash  Township,  was  born 
in  Belgium,  January  3,  1818,  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated.  In  1839  he  came 
to  America  and  located  in  Tiffin,  the  county- 
seat  of  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
started  a wagon  shop,  which  he  carried  on 
until  1862.  He  then  sold  his  business  and 
removed  to  Wyandot  County  where  he  bought 
eighty  acres  of  land  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
neighbors  came  and  helped  to  clear  away  the 
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brnsli  for  them  to  build  their  first  round- 
log  cabin.  They  moved  in  before  the  roof 
was  put  on.  They  improved  the  farm 
until  1872,  then  sold  out  and  removed  to 
AY abash  Township,  this  county,  locating  on  a 
farm  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Poiry.  There 
was  a small  hewed-log  shanty  on  the  place, 
and  fourteen  acres  of  clearing.  Mr.  Poiry 
purchased  eighty  acres  of  land.  They  lived 
in  the  log  shanty  until  1882  when  they  built 
their  present  frame  house,  Mr.  Poiry  died 
November  29,  1882,  and  was  buried  at 
Trinity  Catholic  Church  cemetery.  He  was 
married  in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  1847,  to  Miss 
Alary  Gilleum,  who  was  born  December  24, 
1818,  in  Belgium,  where  she  was  reared  to 
womanhood.  In  the  spring  of  1839  she 
came  to  America  with  some  neighbors  who 
settled  in  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Five  years  later  her 
parents  came  over,  settling  also  in  Seneca 
County,  on  a farm,  where  they  remained  until 
their  decease.  Her  parents  were  John  and 
Mary  A.  (Pete)  Gilleum,  natives  of  Belgium. 
Her  father  was  born  in  1794  and  died  in 
1862.  The  mother  was  born  in  1794  and 
died  in  1854.  Both  are  buried  at  the  French 
church  cemetery.  Air.  and  Airs.  Poiry  had 
eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — 
Sophia,  born  January  22,  1847,  wife  of  Fred 
AYeninger;  Catherine  M.,  born  July  5,  1848, 
wife  of  Joseph  Federspiel;  Jacob,  born  Alay 
22,  1850,  died  November  1,  1851,  Alary  A., 
born  April  11,  1852,  died  October  11,  1853; 
John  B.,  born  Alarch  16,  1854,  married  Mary 
AI.  Wagner,  June  12,  1883;  Anna  AI.,  born 
June  20,  1856,  is  a member  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Precious  Blood;  Nicholas,  born  Alay 
19,  1858,  is  a priest  at  Russia,  Shelby  Coun- 
ty, Ohio;  Joseph  F.,  born  Alay  1,  1860. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  Trinity  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  tile  factory  was  established 
in  the  spring  of  1886  by  the  Poiry  Brothers. 
They  burned  eight  kilns  the  first  year  and  all 


has  been  sold.  They  expect  to  manufacture 
double  that  amount  during  the  coming 
summer.  They  have  one  of  the  best  clay 
beds  in  the  county  for  the  tile  business. 


fOHN  BURRIS,  deceased,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Bear  CreekjTownship.  Hejwas 
born  in  Alaryland,  in  1797,  and  reared  in 
Aladison  County,  Ohio.  He  married  Mary 
Tony,  a native  of  Ohio,  and  came  to  this  county 
in  1847,  locating  on  what  is  knoum  as  the  Bur- 
ris homestead.  Air.  and  Airs.  Burris  reared 
eight  children — Henry,  Rebecca,  Mary,  Abi- 
gail, Isaac,  Jane,  Christian  and  Albert;  five 
died  in  infancy.  When  Air.  Burris  first  came 
to  the  county  he  entered  240  acres  of  land 
from  the  Government.  His  first  house  was 
a log  cabin,  18x20  feet,  which  had  been  built 
the  previous  year.  It  had  a clapboard  roof 
and  a puncheon  floor.  His  second  house  was 
built  of  native  walnut  lumber,  and  the  logs 
were  taken  nine  miles  to  be  sawed.  Mr. 
Burris  died  in  1872,  and  his  wife  in  1877,  at 
the  old  homestead.  He  was  a worthy  and 
consistent  member  of  the  Campbellite  church. 


SLBERT  GRISELL,  a native  of  Ohio, 
and  an  enterprising  and  progressive 
citizen  of  Penn  Township,  Jay  County, 
was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  July  10, 
1831,  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel  Grisell. 
When  he  was  three  years  old  his  parents  im- 
migrated to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  locating  in 
Penn  Township,  where  his  youth  was  spent 
in  assisting  his  father  clear  and  improve  his 
frontier  farm,  and  in  attending  the  log  cabin 
subscription  schools  of  his  day,  where  he  re- 
ceived but  limited  educational  advantages. 
He  remained  with  his  parents  until  he  grew 
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to  manhood.  He  was  married  July  7,  1853, 
to  Miss  Rachel  Ann  Starbiick,  a daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Grace  (Lupton)  Starbuck.  Of 
the  seven  children  born  to  this  nnion  only 
four  are  living — Ann,  wife  of  Dr.  William 
C.  Hastings;  Grace  S.,  Arthur  A.  and  Mary 
H.  Martha  H.,  a twin  of  Mary,  died  at  the 
age  of  two  years;  James  S.  died  aged  six 
years,  and  Emma  E.  at  the  age  of  one  year. 
After  his  marriage  Mr.  Grisell  settled  on  an 
unimproved  farm  given  him  by  his  father, 
and  later  his  father  gave  him  another  tract  of 
twenty  acres,  which  he  cleared  and  improved, 
living:  on  it  until  1871.  He  then  sold  it  and 
purchased  128  acres  of  partially  improved 
land  on  section  35,  Penn  Township,  which  he 
made  into  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  town- 
ship. He  resided  on  this  farm  until  1884, 
when  he  sold  his  land  and  bought  his  present 
home  in  the  suburbs  of  Camden.  In  politics 
he  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county 
treasurer,  serving  as  such  one  term,  with 
honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stituents. Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Joseph  Starbuck, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Grisell,  was  a native  of 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  a son  of  Hezekiah 
Starbuck,  who  was  born  on  Nantucket 
Island,  Massachusetts.  The  ancestors  of  Mrs. 
Grisell  came  from  Wales  to  America  about 
1700,  and  settled  on  Nantucket  Island  to  es- 
cape persecution  on  account  of  their  religion, 
being  Quakers.  Several  of  the  family  were 
seamen,  and  when  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age  the  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Grisell  was 
made  captain  of  a whaling  vessel.  He  sub- 
seqiiently  abandoned  the  sea,  and  with  some 
of  his  cousins  settled  in  Guilford  County, 
North  Carolina.  His  son  Hezekiah  removed 
from  North  Carolina  to  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  where  Joseph,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Gris- 
ell was  born,  and  when  the  latter  was  eight 


years  old  he  settled  in  Logan  County,  Ohio. 
The  mother  of  Mrs.  Grisell  was  born  in 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  a daughter  of 
Solomon  Lupton.  She  died  November  7, 
1836.  Mr.  Starbuck  was  again  married  to 
Miss  Rebecca  Lupton,  a sister  of  his  first 
wife,  and  to  this  union  were  born  four  chil- 
dren, three  still  living — James  A.,  John  M. 
and  Joseph  A.  By  his  first  marriage  Mr. 
Starbuck  had  three  children,  of  whom  two 
still  survive — Rachel  Ann,  now  Mrs.  Grisell, 
and  Grace  P.,  wife  of  Joad  Somers.  Mr. 
Starbuck  died  in  March,  1844.  The  same 
year  Mrs.  Grisell  and  her  sister  were  taken  to 
Jay  County  by  their  maternal  grandparents, 
remaining  with  them  until  their  death,  grand- 
mother Lupton  dying  in  1846,  and  her  hus- 
band in  1848.  After  their  death  the  sisters 
made  their  home  with  an  uncle  until  their 
marriage. 


tLBERT  BURRIS,  a worthy  pioneer  of 
Bear  Creek  Township,  was  born  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides,  October  8, 
1844,  the  youngest  of  sixteen  children  of 
John  Burris.  His  youth  was  spent  at  farm 
work  and  in  attending  the  pioneer  schools  of 
Jay  County.  During  the  great  Rebellion  he 
was  one  to  go  forth  in  defense  of  his  coun- 
try’s flag.  He  enlisted  July  22,  1862,  in 
Company  E,  Seventy-fifth  Indiana  Infantry, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  Atlanta,  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ringgold,  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  Buzzard’s  Roost,  Stone  River,  Allatoona 
Pass,  Jonesboro,  and  Smithfield,  North  Car- 
olina. In  all  of  these  engagements  he  never 
received  a wound,  but  his  health  was  greatly 
impaired  by  chronic  disease,  from  which  he 
has  never  recovered.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged June  16,  1865,  and  returned  to  his 
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home  in  Jay  County.  lie  was  married  No- 
vember 26,  1867,  to  Miss  Mary  Melissa 
Strain,  of  this  county,  daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Elizabeth  Strain,  of  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ship, and  to  this  union  were  born  five  chil- 
dren, only  two  of  whom  are  living — Albert 
Perry  and  Miles  Allen.  Alfred,  Alexander 
and  Win  are  deceased.  Mrs.  Burris  died 
March  15,  1887,  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
her.  She  was  a consistent  Christian,  a de- 
voted wife  and  an  affectionate  mother.  Mr. 
Bitrris  is  a Republican  in  politics,  and  has 
served  in  several  township  offices  in  a credit- 
able manner.  His  farm  contains  120  acres 
of  improved  land,  in  a good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  has  a comfortable  residence,  and 
good  farm  buildings.  He  is  a member  of 
the  United  Brethren  church,  and  assistant 
class-leader  of  the  same.  He  belongs  to  the 
John  P.  Porter  Post,  No.  83,  G.  A.  R.,  at 
Geneva. 

— 

» TIPTON,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  D.  Tipton  & Sons,  wagon  and  car- 
® riage  manufacturers,  southwest  corner 
of  Commerce  and  Walnut  streets,  Portland, 
was  born  in  Marion  County,  Ohio,  in  1841, 
son  of  Elisha  and  Cynthia  (Stahl)  Tipton, 
who  were  natives  of  the  same  State.  The 
mother  died  in  1844,  and  the  father  in  1849, 
leaving  our  subject  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  began 
learning  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  which  he 
afterward  followed,  principally  in  the  town 
of  Delaware,  Ohio.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage in  1860  to  Miss  Hannah  Haire,  a 
daughter  of  John  Haire,  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Eight  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tipton — William,  Charles,  John,  Mary, 
Flora  (died  in  1876,  aged  seven  years),  Lil- 
lie, Daisy  and  Alice.  Mr.  Tipton  enlisted  in 
the  cause  for  the  Union  in  October,  1861,  in 


Company  F,  Sixty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Thomas  S.  Sprague,  of 
Cleveland,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
New  Madrid,  Island  No.  10,  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, luka,  besides  other  battles  and  skir- 
mishes. After  leaving  the  army  he  engaged 
in  business  in  Fayette  County,  Illinois,  where 
misfortune  swept  away  what  little  capital  he 
had.  He  then  returned  to  Delaware,  Ohio, 
where  he  followed  blacksmithing  until  1879. 
In  that  year  he  came  to  Portland,  Jay  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  and  opened  a blacksmith  shop, 
beginning  here  without  capital,  and  by  per- 
severing industry  and  strict  economy,  he  has- 
been  enabled  to  extend  the  capacity  of  his 
shops,  and  enlarge  his  business,  so  that  with 
the  aid  of  his  three  sons  he  is  now  conducting 
the  largest  carriage  manufactory  in  Jay 
County.  The  latter  feature  he  added  to  his 
blacksmithing  in  1882,  and  the  shops  now 
cover  a lot  40  x 132  feet.  In  1885  Mr.  Tipton 
admitted  his  three  sons,  William,  Charles 
and  John,  as  partners  into  the  business,  when 
the  firm  became  known  as  D.  Tipton  & Sons. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tipton  in  their  religious  faith 
are  Lutherans,  and  Mr.  Tipton  has  served  his 
church  as  trustee.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  council  of  Portland  for  three  years, 
and  in  every  enterprise  for  the  advancement 
of  his  town  or  county  he  takes  an  active  in- 
terest. 

ATTHIAS  SPAHR,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Jay  County,  was  born  in 
Hardy  County,  West  Virginia,  Au- 
gust 22,  1821.  His  parents,  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  (Seitz)  Spahr,  were  born  in  Virginia, 
of  German  descent,  and  were  reared  and  mar- 
ried in  their  native  State.  In  the  spring  of 
1822  they  removed  to  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
where  they  made  their  home  until  their  death. 
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Matthias  Spahr,  our  subject,  grew  to  mauhood 
in  Greene  County,  where  he  was  reared  to 
agriciiltural  pursuits,  his  father  having  been 
a farmer  by  occupation.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  to  which  he  devoted  his  time  until 
his  marriage  in  May,  1845,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cooper.  Slie  was  a native  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  born  in  Hardy  County.  Mr.  Spabr 
had  come  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  1839, 
and  entered  ninety-six  acres  of  land  in  Greene 
Township.  In  1840  he  and  his  brother  came 
again  to  Jay  County,  and  deadened  some  of 
the  timber  on  his  land.  In  November,  1845 
he  brought  his  wife  from  Greene  County  to 
his  pioneer  home  in  Greene  Township,  set- 
tling in  a small  log  cabin  which  had  been 
built  on  his  land  in  the  winter  of  1839-’40. 
Game  was  then  in  abundance,  such  as  turkey 
and  deer  and  bears;  wild-cats  and  catamounts 
were  still  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Spahr 
was  quite  a hunter,  and  in  the  first  years  of 
his  settlement  in  the  county  killed  no  less 
than  300  deer,  beside  clearing  his  land  from 
the  timber.  After  coming  to  Jay  County 
he  followed  farming,  although  occasionally 
worked  at  masonry  and  carpentering.  After 
clearing  his  land  in  Greene  Township,  he 
traded  it  for  a farm  near  New  Mount  Pleasant, 
where  he  has  seventy-six  acres  of  land,  all 
but  fifteen  acres  being  cleared  and  under  cul- 
tivation. Mr.  Spahr  was  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  wife.  May  6,  4876.  She  was  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  only  six 
are  living — John,  served  as  a soldier  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ; 
Mary,  wife  of  Andrew  McCartney,  lives  near 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Melinda,  wife  of  Henry 
Ullom,  lives  on  the  old  Spahr  homestead; 
Ella,  wife  of  Henry  Horner,  living  near  New 
Mount  Pleasant;  AYilliam,  living  in  Gage 
County,  Nebraska,  and  Julia,  wife  of  George 

Gaunt,  a merchant  of  Redkey,  Indiana. 
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Those  deceased  are — Henry,  who  died  in  the 
army;  Parthena,  wife  of  John  Saunders; 
Jennie,  wife  of  John  Pierce;  Christy  Ann, 
and  Emily.  Mr.  Spahr  was  married  a second 
time  December  9,  1881,  to  Mrs.  Caroline 
Virginia  (Cromwell)  Andrew,  a native  of 
Washington  Coiinty,  Maryland,  and  daughter 
of  Richard  and  Susan  (McLaughlin)  Cromwell, 
who  were  also  natives  of  Maryland.  Her 
father  died  in  Maryland  in  1824,  and  about 
1828  his  widow,  with  her  family,  removed  to 
Greene  County,  Ohio,  where  she  died.  On 
coming  to  Ohio  she  had  bought  a farm  three 
and  a half  miles  southwest  of  Xenia,  which 
she  afterward  sold,  and  bought  a farm  two 
and  a half  miles  northwest  of  Xenia,  where 
her  death  occurred  in  1872.  Mrs.  Spahr  was 
first  married  in  Greene  County,  June  20, 
1844,  to  Robert  A.  Andrew,  who  was  born  in 
Greene  County,  Ohio,  of  English  descent, 
and  to  this  union  were  born  three  children — 
Susan  Comfort  married  Jacob  Dougherty, 
aud  died  in  1869;  Joseph  C.,  residing  at  Red- 
key,  and  Henry  A.  In  the  spring  of  1846 
Mr.  Andrew  removed  with  his  wife  to  a tract 
of  eighty  acres  which  he  owned,  near  the 
present  site  of  Redkey,  in  Jay  County.  This 
land  was  right  in  the  woods,  and  no  improve- 
ments had  been  made  in  the  place  except  a 
small  log  cabin  built,  into  which  they  re- 
moved. This  served  the  family  for  a home 
until  1860,  when  a handsome  and  commodi- 
ous residence  was  erected.  Mr.  Andrew  was 
a successful  farmer,  and  dixring  his  life  accu- 
mulated 200  acres  of  land,  and  made  many 
improvements.  He  died  Eebruary  8,  1875. 
He  was  a member  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  before  coming  to  Jay  County,  after 
whicb  he  united  with  the  Methodist  church, 
and  died  in  that  faith.  He  was  a class-leader 
in  the  Methodist  church  a number  of  years. 
In  his  political  views  he  was  a Repxxblican. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sjxahr  are  worthy  members  of 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Redkey. 
In  politics  Mr.  Spahr  was  formerly  an  old 
line  M^^hig,  like  his  father,  and  now'  affiliates 
witli  the  Rejjnblican  party.  He  remembers 
the  time  when  religions  meetings  were  held 
in  his  father’s  bouse,  and  for  thirty  years  he 
has  been  steward  or  class-leader  in  the  cluirch 
in  which  he  was  reared. 


'OIOTIIY  EHRIIART,  farmer,  section 
' 6,  Madison  Township,  was  born  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  January  24, 
1825,  sou  of  David  and  Catherine  (Ruperd) 
Ehrhart.  Ills  father  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  24,  1785,  locating  in  Colum- 
biana County  when  a young  man,  where  he 
was  married.  Timothy  was  reared  at  his 
birthplace  and  came  to  this  county  with  his 
parents  in  1853,  settling  on  his  present  farm. 
Ills  mother  was  born  March  9,  1785,  and 
died  August  18,  1848.  Ilis  parents  had  ten 
cliildren — George,  born  March  20,  1808,  now' 
lives  in  Seneca  County,  Ohio;  Rebecca,  born 
January  2,  1810;  Rachel,  born  October  28, 
1811;  Philip,  born  July  28,  1813;  Isaac,  born 
October  19,  1815,  died  in  1835;  William, 
born  May  17,  1818;  David,  born  July  13, 
1820;  James,  born  October  7,  1822,  died  in 
1883;  Timothy,  our  subject,  and  Catherine, 
born  July  22,  1827.  Timothy  w'as  manned 
January  24,  1846,  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Finch, 
born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  April  5, 
1827,  where  she  was  reared  and  married. 
Her  parents  w'ere  Adam  and  Susan  (Ather- 
boldt)  Finch.  Her  father  was  born  in  Mary- 
land and  died  in  1832,  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  mother  was  born  in  Columbiana  County, 
and  died  near  Ravenna,  Ohio,  about  1870. 
They  had  fifteen  children,  nine  of  w'hom 
grew  to  maturity — Caroline  E.,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  P.,  Sarah  A.,  Thomas  J.,  Henry  M., 


William  Robinson,  John  and  Isaac  A.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ehrbart  have  had  nine  children, 
five  of  whom  are  living — Elizabeth  A.,  born 
July  23,  1846,  died  in  1875;  Susan  M.,  born 
March  13,  1848;  John  T.,  born  July  13, 
1850;  Mary  C.,  born  August  15,  1852,  died 
in  1877;  Rebecca  J.,  born  October  2,  1834; 
Timothy  M.,  born  June  1, 1857;  Amanda  E., 
born  May  5,  1860;  Ida  Viola,  born  July  18, 
1865,  died  at  the  age  of  three  years;  an  infant, 
unnamed,  died  at  the  age  of  two  months. 
Mr.  Ehrhart’s  paternal  grandparents  died  in 
Pennsylvania;  the  latter  w'as  born  in  Ger- 
many. His  maternal  grandparents  w'ere 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Ehrhart’s  grand- 
mother, Alice  Finch,  died  in  Columbiana 
County,  in  1870;  her  grandfather  Ehrhart 
died  before  she  w'as  born.  Her  maternal 
grandparents,  Henry  and  Betsey  Atherholdt^ 
were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 


AM  PEL  E.  MUNSEY,  M.  D.,  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Russell 
County,  West  Virginia,  September  9, 
1843,  a son  of  Skidmore  and  Rebecca  (Ewfing) 
Munsey,  natives  of  Virginia,  the  former  born 
in  Giles  County  and  the  latter  in  Washington 
County.  In  1853  the  family  moved  to 
Delaware  County,  Indiana,  and  settled  in 
Hamilton  Towmship,  and  there  our  subject 
W’as  reared,  his  youth  being  spent  in  assisting 
his  father  on  the  farm.  He  early  chose  the 
profession  of  medicine  as  his  lifewmrk,  and 
in  1862  went  to  Muncie  and  began  his  studies 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Winans. 
In  1866  and  1867  he  attended  lectures  at  the 
medical  department  of  tlie  Michigan  State 
University,  Ann  Arbor,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year.  In 
1867  he  commenced  his  practice  at  Fairview', 
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Eandolph  County,  and  August  3,  1868, 
located  at  Mount  Pleasant,  where  he  has 
since  lived  with  the  exception  of  a temporary 
absence  in  1875  and  1876.  He  has  devoted 
his  time  to  his  profession,  which  he  has  made 
sirccessful,  and  is  now  one  of  the  first  physi- 
cians of  the  county.  l)r.  Munsey  was 
married  December  24,  1867,  to  Martha  J. 
Smith,  a native  of  Marion  County,  Indiana, 
daughter  of  William  Smith.  She  died  July 
3,  1876,  leaving  one  child — Estella  R. 

November  30,  1882,  Dr.  Munsey  married 
Mrs.  Ellen  (Brown)  Collett,  widow  of  M.  L. 
Collett,  and  daughter  of  Charles  and  Melissa 
Brown,  residents  of  Jefferson  Township.  Mrs. 
Munsey  has  two  children  by  her  former 
marriage — Dora  R.  and  Carrie  I.  In  politics 
Dr.  Munsey  is  a Democrat.  Since  the  first 
of  December,  1885,  his  parents  have  made 
his  house  their  home.  His  father  is  now  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  is  blind, 
and  his  mother  is  in  her  sixty-eighth  year. 


j|[(^-^ENRY  HUCKERIEDE,  proprietor  of 
the  Briant  Tile  Works,  was  born  in 
Auglaize  County,  Ohio,  December  13, 
1853,  son  of  Henry  W.  and  Anna  (Schmidt) 
Huckeriede.  He  resided  in  his  native  county 
until  1882,  and  May  24  of  that  year  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Alvena  Roettger,  a native  of 
the  same  county,  and  daughter  of  William 
and  Charlotta  (Coach)  Roettger.  They  have 
one  child,  born  June  17, 1886.  Mr.  Hucker- 
iede owns  the  house  where  he  resides,  and  it 
is  comfortably  furnished.  Both  are  worthy 
members  of  the  Reform  church,  and  Mr. 
Huckeriede  is  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Briant.  The  Briant  Tile  Works 
were  established  in  May,  1882,  by  the  present 
proprietor,  and  it  is  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  Briant.  The  drying  shed  is  18  x 166 


feet;  the  furnace  14x16  feet,  in  a building 
22  X 40  feet.  The  amount  of  tile  manufac- 
tured is  9,000  or  10,000  per  annum.  The 
sales  amount  to  $2,500  a year.  Three  to  five 
men  are  employed  during  the  busy  season. 
The  amount  of  wood  consumed  is  200  cords 
a year.  The  tile  here  maniifactured  is  of  the 
best  quality,  and  is  second  to  none  in  the 
State.  The  proprietor  is  a man  of  strict  in- 
tegrity, and  a good  business  man. 


^^(AMUEL  HALL,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  pioneers  of  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana,  who  is  now  deceased,  Avas  born  in 
DelaAvare  County,  Ohio,  June  15,  1806.  He 
grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  county,  where 
he  was  first  married  to  Miss  Matilda  Hunter, 
who  was  born  near  Jefferson,  Ohio,  leaving 
at  her  death  two  children  named  Amanda 
and  John.  ' Mr.  Llall  was  a second  time  mar- 
ried August  27,  1837,  to  Miss  Mary  B. 
Shepherd,  who  was  born  June  3,  1810.  In 
the  fall  of  1837  Mr.  Hall  immigrated  with 
his  family  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  set- 
tled on  land  in  Wabash  ToAvnship,  Avhich  had 
been  entered  from  the  Government  by  Peter 
Studabaker,  the  father  of  Judge  Studabaker, 
of  Decatur,  Indiana.  On  this  land  Mr.  Hall 
made  his  home  until  his  death,  a period  of 
forty-six  years,  his  death  occurring  December 
30,  1883.  His  wife  also  died  on  the  old 
homestead,  September  28,  1876.  Both  are 
buried  near  New  Corydon,  Indiana. 


jROF.  GEORGE  SUMAN,  principal  of 
the  Eastern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
Portland,  is  a native  of  Maryland,  the 
date  of  his  birtli  being  March  17,  1853.  His 
parents,  George  and  Susan  (Longman) 
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Suman,  were  nativ'es  of  the  same  State,  and 
subsequently  became  residents  of  Ohio,  set- 
tling at  Eose  Hill,  Darke  County,  when  their 
son  w'as  an  infant.  As  the  latter  approached 
manhood  he  followed  farming  and  coopering, 
and  in  his  youth  received  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  could  be  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  neighborhood.  Thirsting  for 
more  knowledge  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  entered  the  Otterbein  University  at 
AV^esterville,  Ohio,  and  for  a time  alternated 
his  studies  there  with  teaching  school.  In 
1879  he  entered  Valparaiso  Normal  School 
where  he  completed  the  scientilic,  classical 
and  civil  engineering  courses  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  as  he  not  only  learned  readily, 
but  being  so  assiduous  he  allowed  himself 
but  live  hours  sleep  in  each  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  early  part  of  1882  he  came  to 
Portland,  Indiana,  and  said  to  the  people  of 
Jay  County:  “ With  your  assistance  we  will 

found  a school  in  Portland  which  some  day 
you  will  feel  a pride  to  own,”  and  although 
man}^  were  skeptical  and  treated  the  propo- 
sition with  inditference,  some  were  alive  to 
the  enterprise,  and  within  a year  the  Eastern 
Indiana  Normal  School  was  established. 
Since  his  twenty-tirst  year  Professor  Suman 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  since  that  time  has  been  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  either  as  a pupil 
or  teacher,  and  is  now  ranked  among  the 
popular  educators  of  Indiana. 


l^ANIEL  KELLY,  farmer,  resides  on 
aWi  ^5  Wabash  Township,  where  he 

owns  338  acres  of  land,  most  of  which 
is  improved.  He  was  born  in  Carroll  County, 
Ohio,  February  26,  1827,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1849  came  to  Wabash  Township,  locating  on 
a piecejof  land  on  section  7,  which  he  still 


owns.  He  commenced  keeping  house  in 
log  cabin  which  he  built  after  his  arrival.  At 
the  time  of  building  he  was  not  able  to  pur- 
chase windows,  but  succeeded  in  getting 
them  before  winter  set  in.  He  and  his  wife 
lived  in  this  cabin  seventeen  years.  He  then 
built  a hewed-log  house,  lathed  and  plastered 
it,  and  also  weather-boarded  it.  That  house 
is  still  standing,  and  is  occupied  by  one  of 
his  married  sons.  In  1882  he  removed  to 
Jay  City,  and  December  19,  1885,  his  house 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  loss  was 
$1,400,  there  being  no  insurance.  In  the 
summer  of  1886  he  built  a new  house 
on  the  same  ground.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a son  of 
Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Kerrigan)  Kelly,  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  married  in  that 
State  and  soon  after  removed  to  Carroll 
County,  Oliio,  wliere  they  lived  until  their 
removal  to  Jefferson  Township,  Adams 
County,  in  1849.  The  mother  was  born  in 
1795  and  died  in  August,  1853.  The  father 
was  born  in  1795  and  died  in  September, 
1861.  He  was  a member  of  the  State  Legis- 
latui'e  in  1859-’60,  and  also  served  as  com- 
missioner of  Adams  County.  Daniel  Kelly 
was  married  March  11,  1852,  to  Miss  Kosy 
A.  Snyder,  who  Avas  born  in  Culpeper 
County,  Virginia,  March  17,  1830,  and 
when  she  Avas  fourteen  years  old,  moved  Avitli 
her  parents  to  Champaign  County,  Ohio. 
They  lived  there  until  she  was  eighteen  years 
old,  Avhen  she  came  with  her  parents  to  New 
Corydon,  Avhere  the  family  located.  Mrs. 
Kelly’s  parents  Avere  Jesse  and  Mary  (Hoff- 
man) Snyder,  both  of  Avhom  were  born  in 
1794  in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kelly  have  had  eight  children,  two 
of  whom  are  deceased.  The  living  are — 
Sarah  Emeline,  Avife  of  Abram  Helmer; 
Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jacob  Bastian; 
William  Marion,  Jonathan  Augustus,  Daniel 
Arnold,  Clement  Alonzo,  Percy  Lamdena, 
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uiid  Feniando  Edson.  Mrs.  Kelly’s  grand- 
father, John  Snyder,  was  born  in  Wales.  Mr. 
Kelly’s  grandfather,  Daniel  Kelly,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  horn  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Kellys  were  of  Irish  ancestry. 


lENJAMIK  L.  DE  WEES,  merchant, 
Balhec,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  January  8,  1845,  a son 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Street)  De  Wees,  also 
natives  of  Ohio,  his  father  a son  of  Thomas 
DeATees,  who  was  of  French  parentage,  and 
his  mother  a daughter  of  Benjamin  Street. 
AVlien  our  subject  was  eight  months  old  his 
father  died,  and  two  years  later  his  mother 
died,  leaving  him  an  orphan  when  less  than 
three  years  old.  He  found  a home  in  the 
family  of  Emery  Lewis,  with  whom  he  came 
to  Jay  County  in  1854.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  was  given  good  educational  advan- 
tages, completing  his  school  days  at  Liber 
College.  In  1857  Mr.  Lewis  died,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1861  Mrs.  Lewis  followed  her 
husband  to  their  eternal  home,  and  again  our 
subject  was  left  without  a home.  He  then 
lived  with  Enos  Lewis  until  nineteen  years 
old,  when  he  began  to  work  at  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  whicli  he  followed  for  a part  of  two 
years,  and  also  in  the  meantime  engaged  in 
teaching  school,  which  he  continued  live  win- 
ters. May  24, 1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
E,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana 
Infantry,. and  was  engaged  in  guard  duty  in 
Kentucky  until  October  8,  1864,  wlien  he 
was  honorably  discharged.  In  September, 
1869,  he  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  non-explosive  lamp  fac- 
tory, having  charge  of  the  shipping  depart- 
ment a year,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  same 
company  to  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until  June,  1871,  when  he  went  to  Alorgan 


County,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he  came 
to  Jay  County,  and  the  following  winter 
taught  school,  and  subsequently  drove  a 
huckster’s  wagon,  and  in  1874  he  bought  a 
stock  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  nursery  business,  having  now 
the  largest  stock  to  be  found  outside  the 
county  seat.  He  has  been  the  postmaster  of 
Balhec  since  1874.  Mr.  De  AV^ees  was  mar- 
ried September  26,  1871,  to  Elizabeth  Scott, 
daiighter  of  Stanton  and  Esther  (Edmunson) 
Scott.  They  have  had  seven  children — Roy 
E.,  Ivan  K.  (deceased),  AVendell  A.,  Tina  E., 
Mina  A.  (deceased),  Mark  M.  and  Sarah. 
Mrs.  De  AYees  is  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  politics  Mr.  De  AYees  is  a Re- 
publican. 


HSTICE  (x.  CROAYELL,  a prominent 
farmer  and  stock-dealer  of  Jay  County, 
residing  on  section  29,  AYayne  Township, 
has  always  been  a resident  of  the  county,  and 
was  born  in  AYayne  Township  in  the  year 
1841.  His  father,  James  AY.  Crowell,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jay  Coiinty,  settling 
here  as  early  as  1839.  He  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  when  a young  man 
went  to  Meigs  County,  Ohio.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Ohio  to  a Miss  McClure,  who  died  in 
that  State,  leaving  one  son,  Charles  G.,  who 
is  now  in  California.  Mr.  Crowell  sub- 
sequently married  Sarah  Greene,  the  mother 
of  our  subject.  They  brought  with  them  to 
Jay  County  tliree  children — Charles  G.,  and 
two  daughters,  Louisa  AL,  now  the  wife  of  E. 
R.  Sheffield,  and  Angeline,  who  married 
David  J.  Aloore.  Both  the  daughters  are  now 
living  in  Kansas.  On  coming  to  Jay  County 
the  family  settled  on  a new  farm  in  AYayne 
Township,  which  Air.  Crowell  improved,  and 
lived  on  a number  of  years,  when  he  sold  to 
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George  Straly.  lie  then  settled  at  BlnfF 
Point,  Pike  Township,  but  during  the  gold 
excitement  in  California,  he  went  to  the  Golden 
State,  remaining  there  about  two  years,  when 
he  returned  to  his  family  at  Bluff  Point.  His 
eldest  son  remained  in  California.  On  the 
l)reaking  out  of  tlie  war  of  the  Rebellion  he 
became  a member  of  the  Nineteenth  Indiana 
Infantry,  in  whicli  he  occupied  the  position 
of  Fife  Major,  lie  remained  in  the  army 
about  a year,  when  lie  was  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disability.  After  his  return  from 
the  army  he  continued  to  reside  at  Bluff 
Point  for  a number  of  years,  and  engaged  in 
tavern-keeping  and  farming,  lie  finally  re- 
moved to  Kansas,  where  he  still  resides. 
Justice  G.  Crowell,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  enter  the 
service  of  his  country  from  Jay  County,  en- 
listing in  the  three  months  service  April  17, 
1861,  in  Company  E,  Eighth  Indiana  Infan- 
try, and  passed  this  period  of  his  enlistment 
in  West  Virginia,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Rich  Mountain  and  other  events.  He  re- 
turned in  August  of  the  same  year,  at  which 
time  a company  was  being  organized  at  Port- 
land, and  he  at  once  re-enlisted,  and  was 
appointed  Orderly  Sergeant  of  his  company 
by  virtue  of  the  experience  he  already  had, 
and  in  February,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to 
First  Lieutenant  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in 
Buell’s  command,  where  he  commanded  his 
company,  he  having  command  of  the  company 
the  greater  part  of  his  term  of  service.  The 
same  year  he  was  promoted  to  Captain  at 
Bridgeport,  Alabama.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Stone  River  and  Chickaraauga. 
After  the  battle  of  Stone  River  his  regiment 
was  mounted  and  served  as  cavalry  the  rest 
of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea, 
under  the  command  of  General  Kilpatrick, 


and  was  finally  mustered  out  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  August  8,  1865.  Since  the  war  he 
has  been  engaged  in  farming,  dealing  in  stock, 
buying  and  shipping  a large  amount  of  stock 
each  year.  Mr.  Crowell  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, taking  for  his  first  wife  Vianka  Winters, 
a daughter  of  Obadiah  Winters,  who  was  born 
on  the  place  where  Mr.  Crowell  now  lives, 
which  was  formerly  the  Winters  homestead. 
His  wife  died  April  7,  1880.  His  present 
wife  was  formerly  Martha  La  Follett,  a daugh- 
ter of  John  La  Follett.  Mr.  Crowell  has  eight 
children  by  his  first  marriage — Winnifred, 
Clifford  (a  student  at  Perdue  University), 
Bertha,  Leon,  Louisa,  Anna,  Ethel  and 
Fannie. 


j||^ENRY  A.  ANDREW  was  born  in  Rich- 
land Township,  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  September  6, 
1852,  a son  of  Robert  A.  and  Caroline 
(Cromwell)  Andrew.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject was  born,  reared  and  married  in  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  the  mother  being  a native  of 
the  State  of  Virginia.  They  came  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  in  1845,  and  located  on  the 
farm  now  occupied  by  their  son,  Henry  A. 
The  original  purchase  consisted  of  160  acres 
of  heavily  timbered  land,  and  by  his  persever- 
ance and  industrious  habits,  combined  with 
good  management,  he  acquired  a fine  farm 
property  of  200  acres,  on  which  he  resided 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the  year 
1875.  His  widow,  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
is  still  living  in  Richland  Township.  Henry  A. 
Andrew,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was 
reared  in  Richland  Township,  where  he  has 
always  lived  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
summer  of  1881,  which  he  spent  in  Southern 
California.  He  is  the  owner  of  forty-five 
acres  of  choice  land,  all  of  which  is  cleared 
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and  very  productive.  He  lias  a beautiful 
residence  surrounded  by  a natural  grove, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  used  as  a pleasure 
ground,  and  for  natural  beauty  it  is  unsur- 
passed in  J ay  County.  Mr.  Andrew  has  been 
twice  married,  first  in  1872  to  Miss  Narcissa 
Linnville,  a native  of  Delaware  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  a daughter  of  Boyd  Linnville,  who 
is  yet  living  in  Delaware  County.  To  this 
union  was  born  one  child,  who  is  now  deceased. 
Mrs.  Andrew  died  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  in 
1881  Mr.  Andrew  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Ella  Adelia  Gunder,  a native  of  Marion, 
Grant  County,  Indiana.  They  are  the  parents 
of  one  child,  a daughter,  Carrie.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  In  politics  he  is  a Bepublican,  and 
has  been  elected  and  serv'ed  as  constable  sev- 
eral terms.  He  is  a member  of  Grant  Lodge, 
Ho.  335,  I.  0.0.  F.,  at  Bedkey. 

fACOB  STRAUSBURG,  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  Jackson  Township,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  general  blacksmi thing  and 
wagon  and  carriage  ironing,  is  a native  of 
Maryland,  born  in  Frederick  County,  April 
2,  1818,  a son  of  Frederick  and  Mary  (Jen- 
tis)  Strausburg.  When  he  was  seven  years 
old  his  parents  removed  to  Clarke  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  reared,  following  the 
avocation  of  a farmer  until  irineteen  years  of 
age.  He  then  went  to  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
where  be  commenced  learning  his  trade,  be- 
coming an  expert  and  skillful  -workman. 
When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Susan  Grandall,  and  this  union  bas 
been  blessed  with  seven  cbildren — Samuel, 
Frederick,  George,  James,  Simon,  Jesse  and 
Flizabetb.  Two  years  after  bis  marriage 
Mr.  Strausburg  returned  to  Clarke  County, 
Obio,  wdiere  be  worked  at  his  trade  until 


1872.  In  that  year  be  came  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  locating  on  tbe  farm  in  Jackson 
Townsbip,  where  be  bas  since  made  bis  home. 
His  farm  contains  116  acres  of  choice  land, 
well  improved  and  under  fine  cultivation.  He 
yet  cari’ies  on  bis  trade,  which  be  bas  fol- 
lowed over  forty  years.  He  is  a very  reliable 
workma!!,  and  understands  tborougbly  all 
tbe  details  of  the  business  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  attention  for  so  many  years.  He 
is  a man  of  quiet,  unassuming  manners,  in- 
dustrious, and  strictly  honorable  in  all  his 
dealing,  and  is  well  respected  by  all  who 
know  him. 

I^HILIP  STOLZ,  farmer,  section  6,  Noble 
fj^  Towmship,  was  born  in  Alsace,  Ger- 
many,  March  8,  1811,  and  came  to 
America  in  1838,  working  at  his  trade  of 
stone-cutting  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1846 
he  returned  to  tbe  old  country,  where  be  w'as 
married,  then  came  back  to  America  with 
bis  bride.  He  came  to  this  county  in  De- 
cember, 1839,  purchasing  eighty  acres  of 
land  of  William  Haines,  that  is.  now  occu- 
pied by  bis  son  George.  Tbe  first  season  be 
lived  with  bis  brother  Adam,  then  moved 
into  a bouse  with  Aaron  Brown  and  com- 
menced housekeeping.  In  the  meantime  be 
built  a hewed-log  bouse,  12  x 18  feet,  and 
seven  and  a half  feet  high.  There  were  two 
rooms  below,  and  tbe  chamber  was  used  for 
a granary,  and  w^as  reached  by  a ladder.  Tbei-e 
was  a door  to  tbe  bouse,  but  no  window's. 
Being  out  of  money  at  this  time,  be  bor- 
rowed a horse  from  bis  brother  Nicholas,  and 
one  from  bis  driver,  John  Reed,  took  his  wife 
to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  be  worked  at  his 
trade  sixteen  months.  His  brother  then  sent 
a team  to  bring  him  back  to  his  farm,  this 
brother  having  tinisbed  bis  bouse  during  bis 
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absence.  Mr.  Stolz’  parents,  JNicholas  and 
Catlierine  (Crone)  Stolz,  were  born  in  Alsace, 
Germany.  The  father  came  to  America  witli 
his  son  ]*hilip  in  184G,  and  three  months 
later  died  at  the  house  of  las  son  Adam,  aged 
sixty-five  years.  The  mother  died  in  Alsace 
when  our  subject  was  three  yeai’S  of  age.  The 
parents  had  four  children — Nicholas,  Adam, 
Philip  and  Catherine,  all  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased except  Philip;  the  daughter  died  in 
Germany,  unmarried.  The  father  married  a 
second  time  and  had  four  sons — George, 
Christopher,  Frederick  and  Charles.  Philip, 
our  subject,  married  IMargaret  Martin,  who 
was  born  in  Alsace,  July  15,  1820,  daughter 
of  Solomon  and  Katherine  (Crone)  Martin, 
natives  also  of  Alsace,  who  came  to  America 
in  1838,  locating  on  section  7,  Noble  Town- 
ship, where  they  lived  until  their  decease. 
Mrs.  Stolz  died  July  23,  1870,  leaving  two 
children  — George  and  Christina.  In  her 
father’s  family  were  four  children — George, 
Nicholas,  Adam  and  Sophia.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stolz  were  the  parents  of  five  children — 
N icholas,  born  September  1,  1847 ; George, 
horn  June  28,  1849;  Fred  S.,  born  Decem- 
ber 17,  1851;  Adam  V.,  born  June  26, 
1854;  Sophia,  born  April  23,  1857.  Adam 
Y.  was  married  August  26,  1885,  to  Miss 
Elenora  Isenberger,  daughter  of  Jacob  Isen- 
berger,  who  died  May  11,  1887.  In  politics 
Mr.  Stolz  is  a Republican,  and  he  and  his 
family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 


ground.  Mr.  Snyder  was  born  in  Culpeper 
County,  Virginia,  about  May,  1803,  where  he 
was  reared  and  married.  He  lived  at  his 
birthplace  until  four  years  after  his  marriage, 
then  removed  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  where  he 
followed  the  black-smith  trade.  Later,  he 
came  to  Adams  County,  this  State,  and 
bought  forty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  he 
lived  one  year,  then  came  to  New  Corydon 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  married 
Mollie  Hoffman,  who  was  about  the  same  age 
of  her  husband,  and  was  born  in  the  same 
county.  Her  parents  were  Jonas  and  Rosy 
A.  (Deal)  Hoffman.  Mrs.  Snyder  died  in 
New  Corydon,  leaving  four  daughters  and 
two  sons,  all  of  whom  are  living.  She  was 
buried  in  Adams  County  not  far  from  her 
home.  The  children  are — Anna,  Franklin, 
Henry,  Mary,  Margaret  and  Emeline.  Mr. 
Synder  was  again  married,  in  April,  1877, 
his  second  wife  being  Rebecca  M.  Jacobs, 
who  was  born  in  Whitley  County,  this  State, 
February  16,  1835.  Her  father,  Joseph 
Jacobs,  died  in  Adams  County  in  March, 
1872.  Her  mother,  Mary  A.  (Clymer)  Jacobs, 
is  still  living,  making  her  home  with  her 
children. 


fESSE  SYNDER,  the  oldest  liHng  settler 
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of  Wabash  Township,  came  to  this 
county  in  October,  1841,  with  wife  and 
one  child.  He  located  in  New  Corydon  and 
opened  the  first  black-smith’s  shop  in  the  vil- 
lage. People  came  ten  miles  to  patronize  him. 
It  was  a plank  shop,  being  nailed  to  posts  in  the 


^rAMES  A.  BICKEL  was  born  on  the 

f homestead  of  his  parents  on  section  12, 
Pike  Township,  January  12,  1848,  a son 
of  George  W.  and  Nancy  (Glasford)  Bickel, 
who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
came  from  Ohio  to  Jay  County,  and  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Pike  Township. 
The  original  homestead  contained  eighty 
acres,  which  was  purchased  by  Government 
entry,  and  to  this  eighty  acres  was  subse- 
quently added.  Here  the  parents  with  the 
assistance  of  their  sons,  built  a good  home, 
and  lived  on  this  farm  until  their  death,  the 
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fatlier  dying  in  the  year  1878.  The  mother 
of  onr  subject  died  almost  twenty  years  before 
her  husband,  and  he  was  married  a second 
time  to  Mrs.  Margaret  (Imel)  Tharp.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  reared  ten  children  to 
maturity — Mrs.  Christine  Ashley,  of  Antioch, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ashley,  also  living  at 
Antioch;  Jackson,  living  in  Wayne  Township, 
Jay  County;  Mrs.  Catherine  Harkins,  of  Stark 
Count}’’,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Loy,  living 
in  tlie  same  county;  Mrs.  Harriet  Loy  of 
Pike  Township;  Mrs.  Rachel  Mays  (deceased), 
James  A.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Mrs. 
Nancy  Ann  Stoner,  living  in  Madison  Town- 
ship, and  Mrs.  Matilda  Runkels,residing  in  the 
same  township.  James  A.  Bickel,  whose  name 
heads  this  sketch,  was  reared  to  the  vocation  of 
a farmer  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  where 
he  remained  until  reaching  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years.  He  then  in  1872  engaged  in. the 
general  mercantile  business  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, in  partnership  with  Mr.  Collett,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  until  1874,  when  he 
removed  to  Bluff  Point  and  carried  on  the 
same  business  at  that  place  for  seven  years. 
In  1881  he  bought  his  present  home  of 
Aaron  D.  Hudson  on  section  18,  Pike  Town- 
ship, and  began  dealing  in  stock.  Mr. 
Bickel  w'as  married  November  30,  1879,  to 
Miss  Angeline  Patterson,  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  horn  at  Bluff  Point,  Decem- 
ber 6, 1867,  a daughter  of  Liberty  and  Martha 
Patterson,  of  Pike  Township.  Of  the  five 
children  horn  to  this  union  three  are  livinfr — 
Lelia  M.,  Albert  D.  and  an  infant  daughter. 
Sharon  E.  died  aged  one  year,  and  Thomas 
A.  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Bickel  commenced 
life  for  himself  without  means,  and  every 
dollar  he  has  owned  has  been  the  reward  of 
his  own  labor.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most 
active  business  men  in  Pike  Township,  where 
in  connection  with  his  general  farming  he  is 
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stock.  Plis  farm  contains  107  acres,  ten 
acres  of  which  is  reserved  for  timber,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  farms  in  the  western  ]mrt  of 
Pike  Township.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party. 
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y^NHARLES  E.  WALTERS,  a member  of 
ite  the  law  firm  of  Williams  & Walters, 
and  one  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
Portland,  is  a native  of  Jay  Coiinty,  Indiana, 
born  in  Madison  Township,  June  12,  1856, 
his  father,  Abraham  Walters,  having  located 
in  Madison  Township  in  1855.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father's  farm  in  his  native 
township,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  He  studied  law,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  law  department  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  University  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1880, 
and  after  completing  his  law  course  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  teaching  school  until 
coming  to  Portland  in  May,  1885,  at  which 
time  the  present  firm  of  Williams  & Walters 
was  formed.  Mr.  Walters  w’as  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Martha  A.  Woten,  a daughter 
of  Nathan  Woten,  and  a granddaughter  of 
Samuel  Woten,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jay 
County,  settling  in  Madison  Towmship  as 
early  as  1837.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walters  are  the 
parents  of  two  sons,  named  Yernon  and  Evan. 
In  politics  Mr.  Walters  casts  his  suffrage 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


fllOMAS  P.  ERTEL,  section  10,  Jef- 
ferson Township,  commenced  the  im- 
provement of  his  homestead  in  the 
autumn  of  1854.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
dense  forest  and  on  it  was  an  old  log;  cabin, 
the  former  home  of  the  Indian  chief.  Duck, 
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the  last  Indian  iii  this  part  of  the  State,  who 
is  supposed  to  Iiave  been  killed  by  one  of  the 
settlers.  Mr.  Ertel’s  homestead  contains 
eighty  acres,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  owns 
forty  acres  on  section  9,  all  improved  by  him- 
self. His  first  home,  a hewed-log  cabin,  is 
still  standing  near  the  new  family  residence 
built  in  188(3.  Mr.  Ertel  was  born  in  War- 
ren County,  Ohio,  June  5,  1833,  a son  of 
Daniel  and  Lydia  (Boorman)  Ertel,  natives 
also  of  Warren  County, where  they  spent  their 
lives,  dying  on  the  homestead  where  they  be- 
gan their  married  life.  Over  fifty  years  ago 
Daniel  Ertel  was  an  Indian  trader  and  visited 
the  limits  of  Jay  County,  and  later  bought 
several  tracts  in  Eastern  Indiana  and  also  in 
Illinois.  lie  boiight  610  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  in  Jay  County,  and  probably  the 
first  patent  ever  issued  in  this  county  for  land 
was  to  him.  lie  was  an  active  business  man 
and  had  extensive  dealings  with  the  Indians, 
all  of  whom  were  his  friends.  Thomas  P. 
Ertel  remained  with  his  parents  until  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  when,  as  stated,  he  began 
the  improvement  of  his  present  homestead. 
He  was  married  September  18,  1865,  to  Mar- 
garet C.  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  Wayne 
Township,  Jay  County,  June  3,  1838,  a 
daughter  of  Lewis  and  Abigail  (Stults)  John- 
son, pioneer  settlers  of  Jay  County,  coming 
from  Sandusky  Count}^,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ertel  have  had  seven  children — Albert  S., 
Abigail  A.,  wife  of  William  McCurdy;  Jo- 
sephine E.,  Martha  J.,  Marion  B.,  died  aged 
eight  years;  Lydia  E.  and  Charles  N.,  who 
died  aged  four  years.  In  politics  Mr.  Ertel 
is  a radical  Democrat.  He  and  his  wife  were 
formerly  members  of  the  Protestant  Method- 
ist church,  but  the  church  having  been  dis- 
organized Mrs.  Ertel  is  now  a member  of  the 
Christian  church.  Mr.  Ertel’s  paternal  grand- 
father, Daniel  Ertel,  was  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  German  descent,  and  his  grand- 


mother, Catherine  (Myers)  Ertel,  was  a native 
of  France.  They  were  married  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  at  once  started  for  Ohio.  The 
former  died  aged  eighty-three  years,  his  widow 
living  to  be  ninety-six  years  old,  when  she 
died  from  the  effects  of  an  accident.  They 
reared  a family  of  thirteen  children.  Mrs. 
Estel  is  of  French,  Scotch  and  Dutch  descent. 


l^-ljBENEZER  DRAKE,  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Jay  County,  wdio  is  now 
deceased,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, January  23, 1798.  He  came  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  in  February,  1840,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  immediately  settled  on  the  Gibson 
farm  in  Wabash  Township.  He  made  his 
home  in  Jay  County  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  April,  1861,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years.  He  was  a minister  of  the  gospel 
for  many  years.  He  first  united  with  the 
United  Brethren  church  in  Ohio,  and  served 
that  denomination  as  a circuit-rider  a few 
years.  On  coming  to  Jay  County  he  became 
a member  of  the  Christian  church,  there 
being  no  church  of  his  early  choice  in  his 
neighborhood.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Betsey  Buskirk,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania October  5,  1802,  and  is  still  living,  be- 
ing now  eighty-one  years  of  age. 


[[ACOB  EIFER,  one  of  the  worthy  pio- 
I neers  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  was  born 
, in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  Au- 
gust 10,  1814,  son  of  Abraham  and  Lydia 
(Fry)  Eifer,  also  natives  of  Virginia.  The 
parents  were  married  in  that  State  and  reared 
eleven  children — Jacob,  John,  Adam,  Isaac, 
Abraham,  Peter,  George,  William,  Lydia, 
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I>etsey  and  Folly.  When  Jacob  was  six  years 
old  his  parents  removed  to  Columbi- 
ana County,  Ohio,  where  he  passed  his 
youth  in  working  on  a farm  and  in  attending 
the  subscription  schools.  In  1839  he  came 
to  this  county  where  he  commenced  working 
out  at  clearing  land.  lie  was  an  expert  at 
clearing  land,  often  dealing  an  acre  in  thi’ee 
days.  February  4,  1841,  he  was  married  to 
IVIiss  Sarah  Ann  AVhiteman,  a lady  of  rare 
intelligence  and  industrious  habits.  lie  set- 
tled upon  his  present  farm  the  same  year, 
built  a log  cabin,  16  xl8  feet,  and  commenced 
to  make  a home.  He  now  has  a well  im- 
proved farm,  and  his  log  cabin  has  given 
place  to  a good  story  and  a half  residence, 
with  other  good  farm  buildings.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fifer  are  the  parents  of  eight  children 
- — ^Benjamin,  who  served  in  the  late  war; 
James,  Isabella,  Lydia  Ann,  William  A., 
Susan,  Mary  E.  and  Ida.  Harriet  is  deceased. 
Both  are  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  in  politics  Mr.  Fifer  is  a Democrat. 

§W.  HALEY,  farmer,  section  5,  Hoble 
Township,  was  born  in  Hardin  County, 
^ Ohio,  May  16,  1840,  and  when  two 
years  old  his  parents,  George  and  Rachel 
(Gary)  Haley,  removed  to  Fairfield  County. 
His  father  being  an  itinerant  minister,  the 
family  necessarily  had  many  homes.  When 
he  was  nine  years  old  his  father  bought  a farm 
in  Marion  County,  Ohio,  where  the  family 
lived  until  1851,  when  his  father  sold  it  and 
removed  to  Mon-ow  County.  Mr.  Llaley  was 
married  October  14, 1862,  in  Ashland  County, 
to  Miss  Mary  J.  Sherick,  born  January  13, 
1844,  in  that  county,  where  her  early  life  was 
passed.  They  lived  in  Ashland  County  one 
year,  then  lived  in  Seneca  County  six  years. 
In  1880  he  brought  his  wife  and  six  children 


to  this  county  and  located  in  Noble  Town- 
ship. One  child  has  been  born  since  coming 
to  the  county.  His  father  was  born  in  Switz- 
erland, December  14,  1814,  and  when 
eighteen  months  old  came  to  America  with 
his  parents,  who  located  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  and  married.  Ten 
years  after  his  marriage  he  commenced  to 
prepare  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  the 
Evangelical  church.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  this  work,  having  traveled  twenty- 
four  consecutive  years  as  an  itinerant  minis- 
ter. He  now  lives  in  Erie  County,  Ohio, 
having  left  the  itinerancy  after  he  became 
aged.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  born 
in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  March  25,  1816, 
and  was  married  in  Hardin  County,  same 
State,  January  1,  1835.  They  are  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  all  living — Barbara,  William, 
G.  W.,  Susan,  Sarah,'  Elizabeth,  Hannah, 
Benjamin,  Jacob  and  Franklin.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Haley  have  seven  children — Andrew 
F.,  born  March  4,  1864;  Eli  W.,  born  March 
24, 1866;  David  E.,  born  October  18,  1868; 
Emma  F.,  born  November  1,  1869;  Charles 
W.,  born  August  19,  1872;  Carrie  M.,  born 
January  4,  1877;  Ora  M.,  born  August  25, 
1884.  Mr.  Haley’s  grandfather,  William 
Haley,  was  born  in  Switzerland,  came  to 
America,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  The  grand- 
mother, Barbara  Haley,  was  born  in  Germany, 
and  also  died  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  His 
maternal  grandparents  died  before  he  was 
born.  His  grandfather  Gary  was  born  in 
Ireland.  Mrs.  Haley’s  father,  David  Sherick, 
Avas  born  in  York  County,  Fennsjlvania,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1823,  and  was  married  in  1842. 
Her  mother  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
August  18,  1825,  and  died  February  24, 
1864,  in  Ashland  County.  Her  father  was 
again  married,  his  second  wife  being  Amy 
Byers,  who  was  born  in  York  County.  Fenn- 
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sjlvania,  November  26,  1832,  and  died  De- 
cember 30,  1882.  Ilis  tliird  wife  was  Maggie 
Rosenberger,  widow  of  David  Rosenberger, 
and  daughter  ot  Bonney  Zimmerman.  By 
liis  first  marriage  were  nine  children — Cath- 
erine B.,  Almira,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five 
years  and  four  months;  Amanda,  William, 
Abraham  L.,  a jdiysician;  Weldon  A.  and 
Margaret  A.  Her  paternal  grandparents, 
David  and  Ev'e  Sherick,  were  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  died  in  Ashland  County,  Ohio, 
the  grandfather  being  over  eighty  years  of 
age.  The  grandmother,  after  her  removal  to 
Ohio,  visited  her  friends  in  Pennsylvania  on 
horseback,  traveling  in  this  way  200  miles 
through  a sparsely  settled  country.  Her  ma- 
ternal grand])arents,  David  and  Barbara 
(Byers)  Jacobs,  were  born  in  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  the  grandfather  dying  in 
AYayne  County,  Ohicf,  and  the  grandmother 
in  Richland  County. 


JOSEPH  LEAYIS,  farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
^ section  13,  Penn  ToAvnship,  was  born  in 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  December  19, 1838, 
a son  of  Enos  and  Margaret  (Grisell)  Lewis, 
early  settlers  of  this  county.  He  was  reared 
in  his  native  county,  and  in  his  youth,  which 
was  spent  on  a frontier  farm,  he  acquired 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  and  these 
added  to  his  good  business  qualifications  have 
made  him  one  of  Jay  County’s  prosperous 
farmers.  He  remained  at  home  until  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  July  2,  1862,  enlisted  in  Company  F, 
Seventy-fifth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  sent 
immediately  to  the  front  and  assigned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  participated 
in  many  hard-fought  battles,  including  Chick- 
amauga,  Mission  Ridge,  Atlanta,  Sherman’s 
march  to  the  sea,  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 


render of  Johnston’s  army.  He  then  went 
to  Richmond,  and  thence  to  Washington, 
where  he  was  in  line  at  the  grand  review  of 
the  army.  He  enlisted  as  a private,  and  was 
promoted  to  third  Sergeant,  then  Orderly 
Sergeant,  and  January  28,  1863,  was  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant,  and  September 
1,  1864,  was  promoted  to  Captain  of  his 
company.  He  was  discharged  June  8,  1865, 
at  AYashington,  and  was  mustered  out  at  In- 
dianapolis. After  the  war  he  took  a trip 
through  some  of  the  Western  States,  being 
absent  about  a year,  when  he  returned  to  Jay 
County.  In  1868  he  settled  on  the  Daniel 
Votaw  farm,  which  he  rejited  two  years,  and 
then  returned  to  the  old  homestead,  and  in 
1871  bought  the  farm  where  he  now  lives. 
He  has  150  acres  of  improved  land,  which 
he  has  cultivated  and  made  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  township.  He  was  married  Oc- 
tober 1,  1868,  to  Mary  J.  Hopkins,  who  was 
born  September  8,  1833,  a daughter  of  Am- 
brose Hopkins.  To  them  were  born  three 
children — Linneus,  born  July  12, 1869;  Carra 

F. ,  born  June  7,  1872,  and  Fred  Gr.,  born 
April  14,  1881.  Mrs.  Lewis  died  August 
28,  1884.  Mr.  Lewis  was  reared  a Friend, 
but  now  attends  the  United  Bz’ethren  church, 
of  which  his  wife  was  a member.  He  is  a 
member  of  James  Cartwright  Post,  No.  385, 

G.  A.  R.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 

^POHN  HENRY,  one  of  Jay  County’s  ac- 


tive  and  public-spirited  citizens,  residing 
on  section  16,  Jefferson  Township,  was 
born  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  October  28, 
1839,  a son  of  Robert  and  Eliza  (Connor) 
Henry.  His  father  was  born  in  Crawford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  March  13,  1806,  the 
mother  being  a native  of  the  same  State,  born 
in  Perry  County,  June  2,  1812.  The  former 
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was  reared  to  early  inanliood  in  lus  native 
county,  bnt  his  wife  from  childhood  was 
reared  in  Ohio.  They  were  married  in  Fay- 
ette County,  Ohio,  December  13,  1834,  and 
their  six  children  were  born  in  Ohio,  as  fol- 
lows— George  was  a member  of  Company  E, 
Eighty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  killed 
in  line  of  battle  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Louisiana, 
in  the  Ked  Kiver  expedition  under  General 
Banks;  Mrs.  Nancy  Jane  Pyle,  residing  in 
Greene  Township,  Jay  County;  William  was 
a member  of  the  same  company  and  regiment 
as  his  brother  George,  and  is  now  living  in 
Cass  County,  Missouri;  Mrs.  Sarah  Angeline 
Gibbs  lives  in  Randolph  County,  and  Aman- 
da and  John,  living  with  their  parents.  The 
family  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  the 
fall  of  1850,  and  the  first  two  years  lived  on 
and  partially  improved  a small  farm  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Knox  Township.  Early  in 
1853  they  removed  to  Greene  Township,  and 
two  years  later  settled  on  the  Hegler  farm  in 
Jefierson  Township,  living  there  two  years. 
In  1857  they  bought  forty  acres  on  section 
16,  Jefferson  Township,  of  which  only  four 
aci’3s  had  been  cleared.  There  they  com- 
menced building  a home  in  tlie  forest,  and 
by  industry  and  persevering  energy  they 
cleared  and  added  to  the  original  purchase 
until  the  homestead  to-day  contains  140  acres, 
and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Jolin 
Henry,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  with  whom 
his  aged  parents  have  their  home,  they  being 
well  cared  for  by  himself  and  wife  in  their 
declining  years.  Our  subject  has  lived  in 
Jay  County  since  his  eleventh  year,  being 
that  age  when  his  parents  settled  in  the 
connty.  He  was  married  December  19, 1886, 
to  Miss  Priscilla  E.  Evans,  a native  of  Jay 
County,  born  in  Pike  Township,  a daughter 
of  John  Evans,  now  of  Jefferson  Township. 
In  his  political  views  Mr.  Henry  is  indepen- 
dent, voting  for  men,  not  party.  Both  he 


and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church.  His  father  is  a member  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  his  mother  of  the 
Methodist  church,  both  being  consistent 
Christian  people. 


W.  POLLEY,  who  has  been  a member 

fof  the  bar  of  Jay  County  since  October, 
® 1884,  is  a native  of  Darke  Connty,  Ohio, 
born  September  9,  1845.  He  was  reared  to 
the  vocation  of  a farmer  in  his  native  coun- 
ty, and  received  a fair  common  school  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  began 
teaching  school,  but  before  completing  his 
first  term  he  enlisted,  in  February,  1864,  in 
Company  G,  Eightieth  Ohio  Cavalry,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  his  regi- 
ment operating  in  Virginia  the  greater  part 
of  their  term  of  enlistment.  On  his  return 
from  the  army,  desiring  to  fit  himself  thor- 
oughly  for  a teacher,  he  took  a course  at  the 
Southwestern  Normal  at  Lebanon,  and  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  teaching  school,  fol- 
lowing his  profession  successfully  until  1883. 
He  became  a resident  of  Jay  County,  Indi- 
ana, in  April,  1874,  when  he  purchased  a 
farm  on  section  16,  lYayne  Township,  which 
he  still  owns.  The  same  year,  1874,  he  en- 
gaged to  teach  a normal  institute  at  Win- 
chester, and  before  the  close  of  the  session 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  high-school 
at  that  place,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
He  then  held  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  at  Pendleton,  Madison 
County,  for  one  year,  when  he  came  to  Port- 
land, and  for  four  years  had  charge  of  the 
high-school  of  this  city,  after  which  he  taught 
in  the  Camden  schools  for  one  }’ear.  At 
present  Mr.  Polley  is  principally  engaged  in 
loaning  money  and  dealing  in  real  estate. 
Politically  he  affiliates  witli  the  Republican 
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party.  Mrs.  Polley  was  formerly  Miss  Jennie 
Boyd.  She  is  a native  of  Darke  County, 
Ohio. 

J^^piLLlAM  GIBSON,  one  of  tlie  oldest 
vFIWI  County,  now  deceased, 

was  born  in  Ireland,  where  he  grew 
to  manhood.  He  was  married  in  his  native 
country,  to  Miss  Ellen  Hamilton,  who  was 
also  a native  of  Ireland.  They  emigrated  to 
America  with  their  family,  then  consisting 
of  two  children — Hamilton  and  Elizabeth,  both 
now  deceased.  They  spent  some  time  in 
Ohio,  and  in  1831  started  for  Jay  County 
with  their  family  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  but  before  reaching  their  desti- 
nation Mrs.  Gibson  w'as  taken  sick  and  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Darke  County,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Gibson  entered  the  land  on  which  he 
settled,  and  there  made  his  home  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1839,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one  years. 


ay  A.  BE.OAVN,  proprietor  of  the  Red- 
key  Handle  Works,  is  a native  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  born  in 
Henderson  Township,  Jefferson  County,  in 
the  year  1837.  He  was  reared  in  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio,  his  parents  locating  in  that 
county  when  he  was  two  years  old.  He  com- 
menced making  handles  at  Denmark,  Ohio, 
when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  where  he  fol- 
lowed that  avocation  from  1862  until  1871. 
In  1872  he  went  to  Van  Wert  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
handles  about  three  years.  From  Van  Wert 
he  went  to  Putnam  County,  Ohio,  in  1876, 
and  in  1877  returned  to  Van  Wert  County, 
going  thence  to  Lima,  Ohio,  and  from  there 


to  Wyandot  County  in  1878.  He  followed 
his  trade  in  Wyandot  County  until  1883, 
when  he  came  to  Redkey,  Jay  County,  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home.  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  twice  married,  the  maiden  name  of  his 
first  wife  being  Mary  E.  Parker.  For  his 
second  wife  he  married  Sarah  E.  Evans,  who 
died  April  5,  1886,  leaving  two  children — 
George  Sherlock  and  Charles.  He  had  no 
children  by  his  first  marriage.  In  politics 
Mr.  Brown  is  a Republican.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent serving  as  councilman  for  the  first  ward. 
He  is  a trustee  of  the  Redkey  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, and  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Gas 
Company.  He  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows order,  and  is  a trustee  in  Grant  Lodge, 
No.  335. 


PATRICK  W.  MOEEITT,  senior  member 


m of  the  firm  of  Moffitt  & Sees,  founders 
and  machinists,  Portland,  was  born  in 
Stark  County,  Ohio,  in  1831,  a son  of  Rich- 
ard Moffitt,  a farmer,  who  was  born  in  Sligo, 
Ireland,  and  was  brought  to  this  country 
when  very  young.  He  died  in  1864  or  ’66. 
The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was,  before  marriage.  Miss  Margaret  Glass, 
who  was  born  in  Cambria  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  German  parentage,  and  died  in 
1862.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  Mr. 
Moffitt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  began  to 
learn  the  machinist’s  trade,  at  Piqua,  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  and  continued  in  that  business 
there  for  about  twenty  years.  Next,  he  was 
at  Fort  AVayne,  this  State,  a year,  as  a part- 
ner of  Benjamin  Tower  in  the  manufacture 
of  threshing  machines;  was  then  burned  out, 
losing  all;  but  he  started  up  again  in  1860, 
in  Huntington,  Indiana,  purchasing  the 
foundry  and  machine  shop  of  Morgan  & 
Drummonds,  and  here  he  was  engaged  until 
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1880,  when  he  was  burned  ont  again,  losing 
everything;  he  then  came  to  Portland,  form- 
ing the  present  partnership.  In  1855  Mr. 
Moflitt  married  Miss  Ann  R.  Mead,  a native 
of  Ireland.  Their  children  are — William  R., 
Celie  M.,  Kate,  John  Albert,  Mollie  and 
Clara  Agnes.  The  two  first  are  married  and 
reside  in  Huntington.  Celie  M.’s  husband 
is  Charles  Walters,  a druggist.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moflitt  belong  to  the  Catholic  church. 


*OHN  W.  FOLTZ,  postmaster  at  New 
Corydon,  was  born  in  Noble  Township, 
this  county,  October  6,  1856,  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  completing  his  education  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  College  at  Fort  Wayne. 
He  spent  several  years  in  teaching  school. 
His  father,  John  Foltz,  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  in  1823,  and  now  lives  in 
Portland,  this  county.  He  owns  a farm  in 
Noble  Township.  His  mother,  Mary  (Berg- 
man) Foltz,  was  also  born  in  Fairfield  County, 
is  a little  younger  than  the  father  and  is  still 
living.  Their  children  are — Sarah  A.,  wife 
of  John  J.  Brown;  Samantha,  wife  of  James 
F.  Graves;  John  W.,  our  subject;  Abram, 
Mary  D.,  living  at  home.  John  W.  was 
married  December  30,  1880,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Martin,  born  in  Noble  Township,  this 
county,  in  1863,  daughter  of  George  and 
Caroline  (Stotz)  Martin,  of  this  county.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Foltz  have  two  children — Katie 
Myrtle,  born  May  8,  1881,  and  Freddy  Whit- 
man, born  May  1,  1883.  Mr.  Foltz’  grand- 
father, George  Bergman,  died  in  Wabash 
Township,  and  his  grandmother  Bergman 
died  in  1857,  both  are  buried  in  Premer 
cemetery.  Mr.  Foltz  first  commenced  business 
at  New  Corydon  in  1877,  after  he  had  con- 
cluded his  teach ino'.  He  commenced  to  work 


for  Dr.  Stone  in  a drug  store  at  New  Cory- 
don. In  a few  months  Mr.  Foltz  and  Amos 
Howser  purchased  the  interest  of  Dr.  Stone, 
and  this  firm  continued  until  1882.  Mr. 
Foltz  then  sold  out  his  interest,  and  he  and 
Charles  Muth  bought  the  hardware  and  drug 
store  of  Boughman  Bros.,  continuing  four 
years,  when  they  divided  their  interests,  Mr. 
Foltz  taking  the  drug  store  and  Mr.  Muth 
the  hardware  stock.  Mr.  Foltz  then  sold  the 
drug  store  to  Amos  Houser  in  February, 
1887,  since  which  time  he  has  attended  to  the 
postoffice  and  assisted  Mr.  Muth,  who  has  the 
hardware  store  in  the  same  room  with  the 
postoffice. 


(D  A A (?) 


^OSEPII  D.  R.  G.  LOSCH,  one  of  the 

? active  and  public-spirited  men  of  Pike 
Township,  residing  at  the  old  village  of 
Bluff  Point,  was  born  on  the  homestead  of 
his  parents  in  Pike  Township,  in  the  year 
1846.  He  is  a son  of  Charles  C.  and  Julia 
A.  (Volk)  Losch,  who  were  born,  reared  and 
married  in  Wittemburg,  Germany.  With 
their  three  eldest  children,  they  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1836,  and  first  settled  in 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1841  made  their 
home  in  Jay  County,  Indiana,  on  section  35, 
Pike  Township,  where  they  commenced  im- 
proving eighty  acres  of  timber  land.  There 
they  made  a good  home,  adding  to  their  origi. 
nal  purchase  until  the  homestead  contained 
about  400  acres.  The  mother  died  in  1863, 
aged  fifty-two  years.  She  M\as  a member  of 
the  Reformed  church  at  Boundary.  The 
father  married  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Mary 
Gates,  who  died  about  two  years  after  her 
marriage.  He  was  again  married  to  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Dodson,  who  now  resides  at  the  old 
homestead  with  her  stepson,  Abraham.  The 
father  died  in  1872,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
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lie  was  an  energetic  man,  having  come  to  the 
county  poor,  passing  through  all  the  trials 
and  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  and  hy  his  own 
efforts  accnmnlated  a fine  j)ro])erty,  and  what 
is  still  better,  gained  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  all  who  knew  him.  The  parents  of 
our  subject  had  born  to  them  the  following 
children — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett,  living  in 
IVIontgomery  County,  Illinois;  Charles  died 
in  Bike  Township;  Mrs.  Catherine  Kober,  of 
Montgomery  County,  Illinois;  Frederick, 
who  died  in  1864,  ‘leaving  a wife  and  two 
children;  John,  who  was  a faithful  soldier  in 
the  Seventh  Indiana  Infantry,  is  now  living 
in  Bond  County,  Illinois;  Josephus  was  a 
member  of  the  same  company,  and  died  at 
his  father’s  residence  during  the  war;  Joseph 
D.  B.  G.,  our  subject;  Abraham  II.,  now 
living  on  the  old  homestead,  and  Julia  A., 
who  died  aged  nine  years.  The  three  eldest 
children  were  natives  of  Germany,  the  rest 
of  the  family  being  born  in  Jay  County, 
Indiana.  Joseph  D.  R.  G.  Losch,  whose 
name  heads  this  sketch,  remained  on  the 
home  farm  until  March,  1864,  when  he  went 
to  Ifandolph  County  and  commenced  work- 
ing at  the  harness  and  saddle  maker’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  until  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  year, 
when  in  attendance  at  Liber  College.  May 
29,  1873,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Ware,  who  was  J)orn  August  1,  1850,  in  Pike 
Township,  where  her  parents,  John  E.  and 
Susan  AYare,  still  reside.  At  the  time  of  his 
marriage  Mr.  Losch  was  engaged  in  harness 
making  at  Dunkirk,  Jay  County,  and  there 
he  commenced  housekeeping.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Pike  Township  to  the 
homestead  of  his  parents.  Since  1883  he 
has  made  his  home  in  the  village  of  Bluff 
Point,  where  he  owns  a very  fine  residence 
property.  Politically  he  has  always  cast  his 
suffrage  with  the  Republican  party.  He  has 


held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  of  Pike 
Township  four  or  five  years,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  township  trustee 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Losch  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  are  classed 
among  the  best  people  of  Pike  Township, 
where  they  enjoy  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  all. 

Jl^jOBERT  McKINLEY,  farmer,  sections 
Ira  county  in  Sep- 

tember,  1878,  locating  upon  his  present 
farm,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
born  in  Trumbnll  County,  Ohio,  January  12, 
1832,  and  when  six  pears  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Hancock  County,  locating  in 
Orange  Township.  They  were  the  third  white 
family  in  the  township.  His  father  had  to 
cut  his  way  three  miles  to  get  to  his  farm.  He 
remained  on  that  farm  until  his  decease.  Mr. 
McKinley’s  parents  were  John  and  Maria 
(Marshall)  McKinley.  His  father  was  born 
in  AYestmoreland  Comity,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 23, 1801,  and  when  he  was  seven  years 
old  his  parents  removed  to  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  to  manhood.  He 
died  March  20,  1880.  The  mother  was  born 
in  Trumbull  County,  and  died  in  Hancock 
County,  December  23,  1850,  aged  forty-four 
years.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children 
— AYilliam  M.,  Lydia  J.,  who  died  in  her  six- 
teenth year;  James  R.,  who  died  July  8, 
1862,  aged  eighty-five  years;  Oliver  P.,  of 
Illinois;  Rachel,  who  died  in  California;  Rob- 
ert; Mary,  who  died  when  young;  Elizabeth, 
of  Hancock  County,  Ohio;  John,  who  died  in 
the  army  June  27,  1863,  aged  twenty-three 
years;  Lydia  J.,  living  in  Portland,  Indiana, 
and  Hannah,  living  in  Hoble  Township,  this 
county.  John  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  died  on  a boat  while  being  con- 
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veyed  to  a hospital  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  married  in  February, 
1854,  to  Miss  Margaret  Hall,  who  was  horn 
in  Knox  County,  Ohio,  and  died  January  7, 
1876,  aged  forty-two  years,  eleven  months 
and  sixteen  days.  She  left  eight  children — 
Esther,  born.  May  30,  1855;  Elizabeth,  born 
March  19,  1857;  Ella  J.,  born  March  24, 
1859;  Emma  B.,  born  May  27,  1861;  John 
II.,  born  April  23,  1864;  Eva  K.,  born  May 
2,  1867;  Frank  II.,  born  May  22,  1870,  and 
William  F.,  born  February  27,  1874.  Mrs. 
McKinley’s  parents  were  Samuel  and  Esther 
(Corbin)  Hall,  natives  of  Knox  County,  Ohio. 
Her  father  is  deceased,  and  her  mother  lives 
near  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  Halls  and  Cor- 
bins are  English.  Mr.  McKinley  was  again 
married  November  6,  1878,  his  second  wife 
being  the  widow  of  Daniel  Theurer,  whose 
name  was  formerly  Elizabeth  Hartzell.  She 
was  born  in  Noble  Township  near  where  she 
now  lives,  September  3,  1841,  where  she  was 
reared  and  educated.  Her  parents,  Jonas  and 
Mary  (Albert)  Hartzell,  were  born  in  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  the  father  April  9, 1793, 
and  the  mother  December  29,  1799.  The 
father  died  June  27,  1880,  in  Mercer  County, 
Ohio,  while  on  a visit  to  that  place.  The 
mother  died  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  McKinley 
August  22,  1883,  and  both  are  buried  in 
Premer  cemetery.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eleven  children — John  K.  lives  in  Tennessee; 
Sarah  A.  died  when  seven  years  old,  in  Penn- 
sylvania; William  A.  died  in  St.  Clair  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  leaving  a wife  and  four  children; 
Mary  L.  died  leaving  husband  and  four  chil- 
dren; George  W.  died  in  Pennsylvania,  aged 
two  years;  Jeremiah  lives  in  Mercer  County, 
Ohio;  Catherine  M.  died  in  Noble  Town- 
ship, at  the  age  of  twenty -one  years;  Isaac 
also  died  in  Noble  Township,  aged  twenty- 
seven  years;  Emanuel  lives  in  Portland; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  our  subject;  Jonas  lives  in 
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Wayne  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley 
have  three  children — James  R.,  born  August 

17,  1879;  Robert  C.,  born  July  20,  1882, 
and  Jonas  Clifford,  born  May  18, 1884.  Mrs. 
McKinley  had  four  children  by  her  first  mar- 
riage, two  of  whom  are  living  — Mary  P., 
born  August  19,  1867;  William  A.,  born 
December  3,  1869;  Jonas  F.,  born  December 

18,  1868,_  died  at  the  age  of  one  month; 
Lydia  M.,  born  July  20,  1871,  died  Sep- 
tember 26,  1872.  Mr.  McKinley  is  now 
serving  as  county  commissioner,  having  been 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1884.  He  has  served 
as  assessor  and  as  township  trustee.  His 
grandfather,  William  McKinley,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  was  a whitesmith  by  trade,  having 
acquired  it  in  Dublin.  He  came  to  America 
when  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  settling  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  married  Hannah  Rankins,  who  was  born 
in  that  county  of  Irish  descent;  both  died  in 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  he  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  four  years  and  his  wife  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  McKinley,  William  Mar- 
shall, and  his  grandmother,  Rachel  (McElroy) 
Marshall,  were  born  in  Pennsylvania;  he  died 
in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  Mrs.  McKinley’s 
grandparents  were  of  American  birth  and  of 
German  descent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKiidey  are 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church, 
as  was  also  his  first  wife. 


fOHN  R.  PERDIEU  has  been  a member 
of  the  bar  of  Jay  County  since  May  4, 
1854,  since  which  time  he  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession  at  Portland.  He  is  a native  of 
Indiana,  born  in  Henry  County,  Octol)er  4, 
1832.  He  was  reared  to  the  »?ocation  of  a 
farmer  in  his  native  county,  and  in  his  youth 
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cousin.  Politically  he  is  a Republican,  hav- 
ing been  ideiititied  with  that  party  since  its 
organization,  casting  bis  first  presidential 
vote  for  John  C.  Fremont,  in  1856.  He 
formerly  took  an  active  interest  in  political 
matters,  but  has  never  aspired  to  ofticial  dis- 
tinction, although  he  was  assistant  revenue 
assessor  of  the  Eleventh  District  for  a time. 
Mr.  Perdieu  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the 
IMethodist  Episcopal  church,  to  which  church 
most  of  his  father’s  family  still  affiliate,  but 
he  is  now  independent  and  liberal  in  his  re- 
ligious tendencies.  He  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  his  town  or 
county,  and  is  classed  among  the  most  re- 
spected citizens  of  the  county,  where  he  has 
made  his  home  for  so  many  years.- 


^■^W^AHLON  .HUNT,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  section  28,  Penn  Township, 


was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
June  12,  1886,  a son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Pedrick)  Hunt,  his  father  a native  of 
Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  and  his 
mother  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  reared  a 
farmer,  remaining  with  his  parents  until 
eighteen  years  old,  when  he  started  in  life  for 
himself,  and  worked  for  the  farmers  in  his 
native  county  until  1857,  when  he  came  to 
Jay  County.  In  1859  he  bought  forty  acres 
of  heavily-timbered  land  on  section  14,  Penn 
Township,  which  he  cleared  and  improved, 
making  it  his  home  five  years,  when  he  sold 
it  and  bought  the  farm  where  he  now  lives, 
on  section  28,  which  consisted  of  fifty  acres 
of  partially  improved  land.  This  land  he 
has  improved,  and  in  connection  with  his 
farming  pursuits  he  has  for  many  years  run 
a threshing  machine  for  the  farmers  of  his 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Hunt  was  married  Octo- 
ber 31,  1859,  to  Deborah  Y,  Smith,  a native 


of  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Smith,  an  early  settler  of  Jay 
County.  To  them  have  been  born  eleven 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living — Abram  S., 
Bandola  P.,  Ella,  wife  of  T.  G.  Lewis;  Will- 
iam C.,  Wilber  D.  and  Jesse  C.  The  de- 
ceased are — Ned,  Nellie,  Evander  W.,  Arthur 
A.  and  Mary  Bertha.  Mrs.  Hunt  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  United  Brethren  church.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Hunt  is  a Republican. 


®^^|1LLIAM  H.  TURNER,  proprietor  of 
jWmS  saw-mill  situated  on  section  13, 
Bear  Creek  Township,  has  operated 
this  mill  thirteen  years.  It  was  located  on 
its  present  site  in  February,  1883.  The 
engine  is  a forty  horse-jjower,  the  capacity  of 
the  mill  is  8,000  feet  per  day,  and  from  600,- 
000  to  700,000  feet  of  lumber  per  annum  is 
sawed  here.  The  proprietor  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  milling  business  seventeen 
years,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  work.  He  ships  his  lumber  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  other  points.  Five  men  are  employed  a 
portion  of  the  time.  Mr.  Turner  was  born 
in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  October  16, 1840, 
son  of  John  and  Mary  (Skillman)  Turner, 
who  were  the  parents  of  four  children,  'Will- 


iam being  the  eldest  child.  During  his 


youth  he  worked  in  a paper-mill  two  years, 
and  attended  school  at  Lockland,  Ohio. 
During  the  late  war  he  enlisted  in  1861  as  a 
member  of  Company  E,  Twentieth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, serving  four  months,  and  was  honora- 
bly discharged.  In  1862  he  re-enlisted  in 
Company  E,  Eighty-first  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in 
the  battles  of  Resaca,  Rome  Cross  Roads,  in 
front  of  Atlanta  July  22,  and  at  Atlanta 
July  28,  Jonesboro,  Bentonville,  and  several 
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other  engagements,  and  participated  at  the 
grand  review  at  Washington.  Mr.  Turner 
came  to  this  county  in  1866,  first  settling  in 
Jefterson  Township,  where  he  lived  eight 
years,  thence  to  Noble  Township,  where  he 
lived  four  years,  thence  to  Bear  Creek,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  lie  was  married  Octo- 
ber 15,  1862,  to  Miss  Susan  Bair,  who  was 
born  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1840,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Cather- 
ine (Bloom)  Bair.  They  have  five  children — 
Alonzo  II.,  Nora  Ellen,  John  Samuel,  William 
Henry  and  Joseph  Albert.  Politically  Mr. 
Turner  is  a Republican ; is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  belongs  to  the  Grand 
Army  post  at  Brian t. 

Jj|^>|ATIIAN  B.  HAWKINS,  assistant  cash- 
'll^/ ier  of  the  Citizens  Bank,  and  owner  and 
proprietor  of  the  Hawkins  House,  Port- 
land, Indiana,  is  a member  of  one  of  the 
prominent  families  of  Jay  County.  His  father, 
Nathan  B.  Hawkins,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  October  24,  1812,  and  came 
to  Jay  County  with  his  father,  John  J.  Haw- 
kins, in  1829,  when  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
He  married  Rebecca  Shanks,  who  was  born 
in  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania,  February 
26,  1818,  a daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Shanks.  Their  family  consisted  of  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  daughters  are  deceased. 
Those  living  are — John,  who  has  been  an 
employe  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  since  1867 ; Jane  C.,  wife  of  D. 
V.  Baker;  Helen  FI.,  wife  of  Isaac  A.  Grif- 
fith; Rachel  A.,  wife  of  Norton  A.  Meeker; 
Sarah  G.,  wife  of  Benjamin  F.  I’ulton ; Nathan 
B.,  and  Judge  Hawkins,  as  he  was  known, 
died  October  18,  1853.  His  wife  survived 
until  April  1,  1880.  He  lost  his  father  in 
1832,  and  was  then  thrown  on  his  own  re- 


sources. He  obtained  employment  in  the 
store  of  Elijah  Coffin,  at  Richmond,  Indiana, 
and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Milton.  In  the  meantime,  partly 
through  the  advice  of  John  S.  Newman,  who 
was  then  the  ablest  lawyer  in  Eastern  Indi- 
ana, he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1839 
returned  to  Jay  County,  and  entered  upon  the 
successful  practice  ofhis  profession.  In  1842 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Leo:islature 
from  the  counties  of  Adams  and  Jay,  and  in 
that  body  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  free 
school  system.  In  1850  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
from  the  counties  of  Randolph,  Blackford  and 
Jay.  On  the  organization  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  in  1852,  he  was  elected  Judge, 
and  held  the  first  term  of  that  court  January 
17,  1853.  The  common  pleas  district  then 
consisted  of  Randolph  and  Jay  Counties.  He 
died  in  office  in  October  of  that  year.  Judge 
Hawkins  was  a man  of  decided  ability,  an 
excellent  business  man,  a fiuent,  forcible 
speaker,  a successful  lawyer,  and  a good  citi- 
zen, of  generous  impulses,  public  spirited  and 
liberal.  Flis  early  death  was  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him.  N.  B.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  Portland  January  1,  1853,  and  was 
less  than  a year  old  when  his  father  died.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Liber  College,  and  was  also  for  some  time  a 
student  at  the  Cincinnati  Fligh  School.  His 
first  business  venture  was  in  the  lumber 
trade  at  Portland  in  1872.  He  sold  out  in 
1874,  and  one  year  later  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Citizens  Bank,  of  which  he 
has  since  been  assistant  cashier.  He  also 
erected  the  Hawkins  House,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  hotels  in  Eastern  Indiana.  Mr. 
Hawkins  is  president  of  the  Gas,  Oil  and 
Mining  Company  of  Portland,  and  has  done 
much  toward  developing  the  gas  interests  of 
the  place.  He  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
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essive  citizens  of  Portland.  His 


wife  was  formerly  Genevra  I.  Jaqnes.  She 
was  born  in  Portland  October  25,  1859,  and 
is  a daughter  of  J.  B.  Jaqnes.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hawdvins  had  three  children — Estella,  Mor- 
ton S.,  and  Lilia  Pearl. 




fOIlN  E.  WARE,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Amherst  Conntj,  Virginia,  April  4, 
1816,  a son  of  Andrew  and  Cynthia  Ann 
Ware.  The  Ware  family  immigrated  to 
Clarice  County,  Ohio,  in  1834,  and  in  1835 
came  to  Jay  Connty,  Indiana,  settling  on  a 
tract  of  heavily  timbered  land  about  one  and 
a half  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Bluff 
Point.  Their  first  home  in  the  wilderness 
was  a rude  log  cabin,  and  through  persevering 
energy  and  strict  frugality,  before  many  years 
had  passed  the  family  were  well  provided  with 
all  the  necessary  comforts  of  life.  The  par- 
ents eventually  moved  farther  west,  and  died 
in  Logan  Connty,  Illinois.  John  E.  Ware, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  married  in 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  August  12,  1842,  to 
Miss  Susan  Feezle,  who  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Tennessee,  in  1819,  a daughter 
of  Martin  and  Mary  Feezle,  but  was  reared 
from  childhood  in  Wayne  Connty.  To  this 
union  nine  children  were  born — William  was 
a member  of  the  One  Hundredth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, and  died  in  the  service  of  his  country ; 
John  died  aged  nine  years;  George  B.  died 
in  early  childhood;  Enoch  F.  resides  upon 
and  owns  a large  portion  of  the  old  home- 
stead; Mary,  wife  of  J.  G.  Losch,  of  Bluff 
Point;  Sarah  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years;  Mrs.  Margaret  Trout  lives  in  Pike 
Township;  Mrs.  Martha  Whitenack,  residing 
in  Randolph  County,  and  Andrew  living  with 
his  mother.  John  E.  Ware  was  a strong, 


rugged  man,  who  pushed  the  work  of  im- 
provement with  remarkable  energy.  To  his 
original  tract  of  160  acres  of  wild  land  he 
added  until  he  became  the  owner  of  380  acres, 
of  which  he  lived  to  improve  a large  portion, 
and  bring  it  under  fine  cultivation.  Strong 
as  he  was  his  life  was  shortened  by  hard  labor, 
his  death  occurring  March  13,  1868.  His 
widow  still  survives,  being  now  sixty-eight 
years  of  age.  She  owns  a third  interest  of 
the  homestead  where  she  still  resides.  Enoch 
F.  Ware,  the  oldest  living  son  of  the  above, 
was  born  on  the  homestead  where  he  still 
lives,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  May  31, 
1848.  He  was  married  November  28,  1879, 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Jane  Lyons,  born  on  the 
Lyons  homestead  in  Pike  Township,  Jay 
County,  December  28,  1855,  a daughter  of 
Elijah  and  Mary  Lyons,  her  father  being  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  his  township.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Enoch  Ware  are  the  parents  of  four 
children — Blanche  A.,  Grace  E.  and  two  sons 
yet  unnamed. 


HOUSER,  a druggist  at  New 
Corydon,  came  to  this  village  in  1877, 
where  he  purchased  the  interest  of  C. 
A.  Mackenbach  in  a grist-mill  and  became  a 
partner  of  John  Remarklns.  He  remained  in 
the  mill  twenty-two  months,  then  sold  his 
interest  to  Adam  Lanx.  He  was  next  eimag-ed 
in  saw  milling  for  one  year  with  AVilliam 
McCampbell,  after  which  he  bought  an  inter- 
est in  a drug  store  with  John  W.  Foltz  as 
partner,  purchasing  the  interest  of  Dr.  Stone. 
This  business  he  has  followed  ever  since,  lie 
also  keeps  the  hotel  at  New  Corydon,  pur- 
chasing it  in  March,  1884,  of  Mary  A. 
Worden,  who  succeeded  C.  P.  Beston;  the 
latter  built  the  hotel.  Mr.  Houser  is  doing 
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an  excellent  business.  He  was  postmaster 
several  years,  liaving  been  appointed  under 
the  admiiiistration  of  President  Hayes.  He 
was  born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  October 
15,  1843,  and  when  fourteen  years  of  age 
removed  to  Pear  Creek  Township,  this  county, 
where  he  lived  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war.  In  March,  18G2,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  A,  Sixty-third  Indiana  Infantry, 
and  was  discharged  May  5,  1865.  He  served 
under  Captain  Prewster,  a part  of  the  time  in 
the  Eastern  and  a part  of  the  time  in  the 
Western  army.  His  first  regular  battle  was 
the  second  battle  of  Pull  Pun.  His  regiment 
joined  Sherman’s  army  at  Chattanooga,  and 
was  all  through  the  Georgia  campaign.  It 
was  attached  to  the  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps,  under  General  Schofield.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Franklin,  Nashville,  thence  to 
North  Carolina,  where  they  met  Sherman’s 
army  at  Kingston.  Mr.  Houser  was  never 
away  from  his  camp  and  regiment  while  in 
the  service,  was  never  in  hospital,  and  never 
absent  at  roll-call.  At  the  battle  of  Kesaca 
half  of  his  company  was  killed  or  wounded; 
and  when  the  company  reached  Atlanta  there 
were  only  five  privates,  two  sergeants  and  no 
commissioned  officers.  After  his  return  from 
the  army,  Mr.  Houser  rented  a farm  for  a 
year,  then  purchased  a piece  of  wild  land 
which  he  partly  cleared  and  built  a cabin. 
He  was  married  July  29,  1866,  to  Miss 
Mary  R.  Adams,  who  was  born  in  Wabash 
Township,  this  county,  where  she  was  reared 
and  married.  Her  father,  David  Adams, 
was  born  iii  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  in 
1806,  and  died  in  Jay  County,  in  1877,  aged 
seventy-one  years;  he  was  buried  in  West- 
chester cemetery.  Her  mother,  Elizabeth 
(Walter)  Adams,  was  also  born  in  Colum- 
biana County,  in  October,  1814.  She  is  now 
living  in  LaSalle  County,  Illinois,  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Peatty.  They  were  the  par- 


ents of  ten  children — William  T.,  Matilda, 
wife  of  Samuel  Geerhart;  David  W.,Elizabeth, 
who  married  Preston  Loffbourrow  and  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years;  James  IL,  a 
physician  at  Fort  Recovery;  an  infant,  un- 
named; Mary  R.,  wife  of  our  subject;  Joseph 
Hugh  Pabcock;  John  F.  and  Sarah  S.  Mrs. 
Houser  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  edited  and 
managed  the  Torchlight,  a paper  owned  and 
published  by  Preston  Loffbourrow,  for  100 
days,  while  he  was  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  These  two  women  so  managed  and 
edited  the  paper  that  they  were  commended 
by  its  readers  as  making  a better  paper  than  its 
owner  and  regular  editor.  Mr.  Houser’s 
father,  George  Houser,  was  born  in  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  and  died  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, Adams  County,  this  State.  The  mother, 
Elizabeth  (Prown)  Houser,  was  born  in  Ohio, 
and  died  in  Licking  County,  when  her  son 
Amos  was  nine  years  of  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houser  have  five  living  children — Annie  L. 
M.  E.,  born  November  21,  1867;  Leon  R., 
born  November  21,  1869;  Ollie  E.  and 
NoraPelle  (twins),  born  November  11,  1871, 
and  Sadie  P.,  born  July  7, 1874.  Flora  died  in 
early  infancy.  Mr.  Houser’s  grandfather, 
Peter  Hottser,  was  probably  born  in  Virginia. 
He  removed  to  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  in  an 
early  day,  and  lived  there  until  his  death. 
His  grandmother,  Leah  (Foltz)  Houser,  was 
also  born  in  Virginia,  and  died  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio.  The  Honsers  are  of  German 
origin.  His  maternal  grandmother,  Eliza- 
beth Brown,  was  twice  married.  Her  first 
husband  died  in  Ohio,  and  she  afterward 
married  Jacob  Bartmess,  and  died  in  Bear 
Creek  Township,  this  county;  she  is  buried 
in  Dougherty  cemetery.  Mrs.  Houser’s 
grandparents,  Washington  and  Mary  Rebecca 
(Washington)  Adams,  were  probably  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  died  in  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  the  father  being  of  Irish  and 
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the  mother  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Her  maternal 
grandparents,  Jacob  and  Susanna  (Rnmels) 
Walter,  were  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  died 
in  Jay  County. 

Cc\  <•  rtl 


|^|AMUEL  L.  HORNEP,  manufacturer  of 
tl®}  wood  lumber,  makes  a specialty  of 
manufacturing  shafts  for  buggies.  Ilis 
mill  was  built  by  George  Clark,  who  sold  to 
AVilliam  II.  Turner,  who  in  turn  sold  to  E. 
T.  Miller,  and  it  -was  operated  under  the  firm 
name  of  Turner  & Miller.  Samuel  Horner, 
Sr.,  purchased  the  interests  of  Albright  and 
Horner  in  1883,  and  Samuel  Horner,  Jr., 
purchased  the  interest  of  his  father’s  estate, 
and  he  has  operated  it  since  1883.  He  was 
born  in  this  county,  Greene  Township,  March 
27, 1859,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Bair) 
Horner.  The  father  was  born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  died  December  20, 1882,  aged  sixty- 
two  years.  He  was  reared  a farmer  and 
followed  that  occupation  most  of  his  life. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
gaged in  milling. 


- »» 

^UGUSTUS  MUNDHENK,  a successful 
^ farmer  of  Jefferson  Township,  residing 
on  section  17,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  October  11,  1832,  a son  of 
Augustus  and  Susannah  (Knife)  Mundhenk. 
His  father  was  born  in  Germany,  coming  to 
the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  his 
childhood,  the  mother  being  a native  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  married 
in  Ohio.  The  mother  died  in  1865,  the  father 
surviving  until  1880,  dying  in  Piermont, 
Ohio,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  He 
was  a farmer,  and  also  worked  with  machin- 
ery. The  subject  of  this  .sketch  grew  to 


manhood  in  Ohio,  remaining  with  his  parents 
until  his  marriage.  His  father  was  for  many 
years  operating  steam  mills,  and  Augustus 
worked  for  him  about  seven  years  before 
leaving  home.  He  was  united  in  marriage 
January  8,  1837,  to  Miss  Maria  Antoinette 
Enoch,  a nativ'e  of  Preble  County,  Ohio, 
born  December  25,  1836,  a daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Enoch,  who  was  born  in  1798,  and  is 
still  living  in  Preble  County,  hale  and  hearty 
for  his  years.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Mund- 
henk died  in  1874.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mundhenk 
are  the  parents  of  six  children — Mrs.  Losetta 
J.  Addington,  of  Randolph  County;  Eliza 
Luella,  at  home  with  her  parents;  Lucene 
Ellsworth  married  Miss  Hannah  S.  Beekman, 
and  is  living  on  part  of  his  father’s  farm ; 
Elmer  E.  married  Ella  Trehearne,  and  resides 
with  his  parents,  and  Josephine  A.  and  Sam- 
uel A.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mundhenk  made  their  home  in  Preble 
County  until  coming  to  Jay  County  in 
March,  1874,  settling  on  their  present  home- 
stead March  24.  At  that  date  the  land  was 
almost  entirely  unimproved,  only  about  thirty 
acres  of  land  being  partially  cleared.  The 
farm  which  consists  of  160  acres,  the  soxith- 
west  quarter  of  section  17,  is  now  in  fine 
condition,  well  drained,  and  fully  100  acres 
cleared  and  under  the  best  cultivation.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mundhenk  are  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  {vniong  the  respected 
citizens  of  Jefferson  Township.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  In 
politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican. 




H^REDERICK  AXE,  one  of  the  success- 
ful and  enterprising  pioneers  of  Bear 
Creek  Township,  was  born  at  German- 
town, Pennsylvania,  October  7,  1827,  son  of 
George  Axe.  When  he  was  eleven  vears  of 
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a^e  liis  parents  removed  to  tliis  county,  lo- 
cating on  the  farm  where  Frederick  now 
lives,  and  where  he  has  lived  forty-nine  years. 
Ilis  youth  was  spent  on  a farm,  and  he  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Germantown.  No- 
vember 24,  1851,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Brown,  who  was  born  in  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  October  7,  1833,  daughter  of 
Aaron  Brown,  a pioneer  of  Bear  Creek  ToAvn- 
ship.  They  have  had  five  children,  three  of 
whom  are  living — 'William  A.,  Buth  A.  and 
Ella;  the  deceased  are  Ella  and  Newton. 
Mrs.  Axe  died  October  23,  1873,  and  one 
year  later  Mr.  Axe  removed  to  Anderson 
County,  Kansas,  where  he  remained  one  year, 
then  returned  to  the  old  homestead.  He  owns 
360  acres  of  as  good  laud  as  can  he  found  in 
Jay  County,  240  acres  being  in  one  body. 
He  owns  the  160  acres  his  father  entered, 
and  eighty  acres  of  the  Aaron  Brown  home- 
stead. He  has  a well  furnished,  comfortable 
residence,  a commodious  barn,  and  other 
good  farm  buildings.  Politically  Mr.  Axe  is 
a Republican.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  county.  George  Axe, 
father  of  the  preceding,  formerly  of  Bear 
Creek  Township,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  township.  lie  was  born  at  German- 
town, Pennsylvania,  in  1795,  son  of  William 
and  Lydia  Axe,  also  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  car- 
riage making,  and  afterward  conducted  a 
Avagon  and  carriage  shop,  employing  six  men, 
and  doing  a successful  business.  At  the  age 
of  tAventy-seven  years  he  married  Hannah 
Leslie,  born  August  23,  1798,  and  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Catherine  Leslie.  In  1837  Mr. 
Axe  removed  with  his  family  to  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  the  Avinter, 
and  the  folloAving  spring  came  to  this  county 
Avith  an  ox  team.  Lie  located  on  section  36, 
where  he  entered  160  acres  of  land  from  the 
Government.  It  was  then  a dense  forest. 


and  no  road  Avas  near.  He  built  a log  cabin, 
18  X 20  feet,  Avith  clapboard  roof  and  pun- 
cheon floor.  Lie  Avas  the  first  Avagon- maker 
in  Jay  County  that  built  a Avagon,  and  he 
made  several  for  the  pioneers.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 6,  1847.  His  Avife  resides  in  Bear 
Creek  Township  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
years. 


SAAC  SILVERN  ALE,  a prominent  citi- 
I zen  of  Portland,  and  one  of  the  leading 
^ business  men  of  Eastern  Indiana,  is  a na- 
tive of  Bavaria,  Germany,  born  in  1847. 
When  three  years  of  age  he  was  brought  by 
his  parents  to  America,  and  AA^as  reared  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  married  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Miss 
Caroline  Rubel,  who  Avas  also  born  in  Bavaria. 
He  came  to  Portland,  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
in  1862,  when  he  became  associated  in  the 
general  mercantile  business  Avitli  Raphael 
Kirshbaum,  who  had  established  the  business 
at  Portland  in  1857.  Mr.  Kirshbaum  con- 
tinued alone  in  business  until  1862,  when  the 
firm  name  was  changed  to  Kirshbaum  & Sil- 
vernale,  and  is  noAv  not  only  the  leading  bus- 
iness firm  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Portland.  The  business  Avas 
first  established  on  Miller’s  Corner,  and  in 
1862  Mr.  Kirshbaum  removed  to  Union  City, 
Mr.  Silvernale  taking  charge  of  the  business 
at  Portland,  and  in  1867  was  removed  to  its 
present  location.  In  1872  the  present  fine 
substantial  building  was  erected,  and  in  1875 
Avas  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  increasing  trade.  The  build- 
ing is  an  elegant  brick  structure,  the  largest 
in  this  portion  of  Indiana,  having  a seventy 
foot  front,  and  a depth  of  ninety  feet,  and 
Avas  erected  at  the  cost  of  $25,000.  The  store 
is  conducted  on  the  metropolitan  system,  the 
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principal  departments  being  live  in  number, 
each  separate  from  tbe  others,  yet  forming  a 
homogeneous  whole.  The  ground  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  dry  goods  and  clothing,  mil- 
inery  and  boot  and  shoe  department;  on  the 
second  floor  are  displayed  an  immense  stock 
of  carpets  and  cloaks,  while  the  surplus 
goods,  or  reserve  stock,  is  found  on  the  third 
floor,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  this  busi- 
ness requires  the  great  floor  area  of  nearly 
19,000  square  feet,  and  a trade  of  not  less 
than  $100,000  is  annually  transacted  within 
its  walls.  Mr.  Silvernale  is  now  sole  pro- 
prietor of  this  extensive  establishment,  Mr. 
Kirshbaum  having  retired  from  the  Arm  in 
March,  1887.  The  success  of  our  subject  is 
due  wholly  to  his  energy,  perseverance  and 
excellent  business  qualifications,  and  his 
strict  adherence  to  sound  business  principles. 


^^LIVER  B.  BBOWN,  farmer,  section 
luiwi  Township,  was  l)orn  in 

Union  County,  Indiana,  November  20, 
1818.  He  Avas  reared  in  his  native  county, 
and  was  first  married  there,  his  wife  being 
Eineline  C.  Erazee,  whom  he  married  No- 
vember 21, 1841.  She  AA^as  born  in  Carthage, 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  in  1822,  and  died 
January  30,  1855,  in  Union  County,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Universalist  cemetery  near  the 
Ohio  State  Line.  Her  parents  were  Recom- 
pense S.  and  Abigail  (Bonnell)  Erazee,  avIio 
Avere  natives  of  New  Jersey,  and  both  died  in 
Hamilton  Count}^,  Ohio,  where  they  Avere 
early  settlers.  Mr  ‘ BroAvn’s  parents  Avere 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (OlideAvell)  Brown. 
His  father  was  born  in  Lawrence  County, 
South  Carolina,  May  30,  1780,  and  there 
grew  to  manhood.  He  Avas  married  there, 
and  two  or  three  of  his  children  were  born 
there.  They  removed  to  Union  County,  this 


State,  in  1806,  and  AA^ere  among  the  very 
early  settlers  of  the  county.  Their  nearest 
mill  Avas  at  Cincinnati,  a distance  of  fifty 
miles.  The  father  died  April  3,  1840.  The 
mother  Avas  born  in  Old  Yirginia,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  and  several  years  later  her  parents 
removed  to  Lawrence  County,  South  Caro- 
lina, Avhere  she  Avas  married,  and  died  De- 
cember 26,  1860,  in  Union  County,  Indiana; 
she  is  buried  beside  her  husband  on  grand- 
father BroAvn’s  old  homestead.  Mr.  BroAvn’s 
first  wife  left  one  child.  Squire  F.  Brown, 
born  August  16,  1845,  and  INing  at  Greens- 
burg,  this  State.  July  1,  1856,  Mr.  Brown 
Avas  married  to  Mary  Ann  White,  Avhose  first 
husband  Avas  Aaron  Lybrook,  avIio  Avas  born 
in  Union  County,  Indiana,  in  December, 
1828,  and  died  in  November,  1853,  leaving 
one  child — Rollin  A.,  born  March  13,  1853. 
He  now  lives  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  born  in  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  May  4,  1833,  and  was  brought  to 
Union  County  by  her  parents  Avhen  seven 
years  old.  Nine  years  later  she  removed  to 
Butler  County,  this  State,  Avhere  she  Avas 
first  married.  Her  father,  John  White,  Avas 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadelphia,  and 
Avhen  tAA'o  years  old  was  taken  to  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  Avhere  he  Avas  reared  to  man- 
hood, and  AA'here  he  married  Eliza  MatheAv- 
son.  He  died  in  1861,  aged  fifty-six  years; 
the  mother  in  1870,  aged  sixty-fiA'e  years. 
Both  died  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  both  are 
buried  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BroAvn  have  two 
children — John  O.,  born  April  2,  1858, 
living  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  Eliza 
E.,  born  July  14,  1864,  Avife  of  Arthur  E. 
Butcher,  of  Union  County.  Mr.  BroAvn’s 
grandfather,  John  BroAvn,  AA’as  born  in  Ire- 
land; he  came  to  America  prior  to  the  ReA’o- 
lutionary  war,  and  was  a soldier  in  that  Avar. 
He  died  in  Union  County,  this  State,  Avhen 
his  son  Thomas  Avas  a boy.  Ills  grandmother. 
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Brown,  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  South 
Carolina,  of  English  ancestry,  and  died  one 
month  previous  to  her  husband.  Mrs.  Brown’s 
grandfather,  Tlionias  White,  was  born  near 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  there 
married  to  Anna  Biggers,  also  a native  of 
Philadelphia;  both  died  at  Bellbrook,  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  and  are  buried  there.  Her 
maternal  grandfather,  James  Mathewson,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  County  Tyrone. 
Her  grandmother,  Mary  (Agar)  Mathewson, 
was  born  in  Scotland.  Her  first  husband’s 
name  was  Forbes,  and  they  had  four  children. 
The  grandmother  brought  seven  daughters, 
and  a niece,  named  Forbes,  to  America,  and 
afterward  married  Josejdi  Harter,  in  Union 
County,  Indiana.  She  died  in  that  county, 
and  is  buried  there.  The  parents  of  Mrs. 
Brown's  first  husband  were  born  in  Cable 
County,  Virginia,  and  his  grandparents  were 
born  in  Germany;  they  died  in  Union  Coun- 
(|i  ty,  this  State.  Mr.  Brown  came  to  Jay 


County,  April  21,  1867.  His  oldest  son  was 
a soldier  in  the  late  war,  having  enlisted  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Ohio 
Infantry  in  the  100  days’  service.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  poor  farm  from  1875 
until  1881. 


,^^,^HRA1)BACK  E.  DAVIS,  a prosper- 
ous farmer  of  Penn  Township,  is  a na- 
tive of  Jay  County,  born  June  8,  1853, 
a son  of  Eli  Q.  and  Maria  (Hiatt)  Davis, 
early  settlers  of  Penn  Township.  He  was 
reared  a farmer,  receiving  his  education  in 
the  district  schools  of  his  township.  He  re- 
mained with  his  father  until  his  marriage, 
and  then  took  charge  of  the  homestead,  his 
father  living  with  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  now  owns  140  acres  of  good  land  on  seo- 
tion  21,  which  is  well  improved,  and  is  one 


of  the  best  farms  in  the  township.  He  was 
married  April  15,  1876,  to  Elizabeth  Brown, 
a native  of  "Wells  County,  Indiana,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Oliver)  Brown,  her 
father  a native  of  Ohio  and  her  mother  of 
Kentucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  four 
children — Melvin,  Lawrence,  Joseph  and 
Theodore.  Mr.  Davis  is  a member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  order.  In  politics  he  aftiliates 
with  the  Prohibition  party. 


LI  Q.  DAVIS,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  February  10, 
1810,  and  died  in  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
August  9,  1885.  His  father,  Elias  Davis, 
was  a native  of  Virginia,  of4Velsh  parentage. 
He  was  reared  in  his  native  county,  and  in 
1839  came  to  Indiana  and  located  first  in 
Fort  "Wayne,  coming  the  next  year  to  Jaj- 
County,  whither  he  was  followed  by  his  father, 
who  entered  land  on  section  22,  Penn  Town- 
ship, where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Eli  Q.  Davis  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  in 
his  youth  and  followed  it  for  some  time  after 
coming  to  Jay  County.  He  settled  on  a farm 
after  his  marriage,  but  a year  later  went  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  worked  at  his  trade 
several  years,  when  he  returned  to  Jay 
County,  and  engaged  in  farming  in  connec- 
tion with  working  at  his  trade  until  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  active  life. 
Mr.  Davis  was  married  May  7,  1842,  to 
Maria  Hiatt,  a daughter  of  John  Hiatt.  To 
them  were  born  seven  children,  all  of  whom 
grew  to  maturity,  and  six  are  still  living— 
Esther  Ann,  wife  of  Charles  Somers,  of  Re- 
public, Kansas;  Humphrey  died  while  a sol- 
dier during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  aged 
nineteen  years;  Theodore,  of  Gold  Hill,  Ore- 
gon; Marcellus,  of  Jefferson  County,  Ne- 
braska; Shradrach  E. ; Mary,  wife  of  Melvin 
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IFoni;  Llewellyn,  of  Gold  Hill,  Oregon. 
Mrs.  Davis  died  May  2,  1863.  In  politics 
Mr.  Davis  was  a Republican.  He  and  liis 
wife  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


»OBEKT  R.  STEVENSON,  farmer,  sec- 
iKi  tion  2,  Noble  Township,  was  born  June 
17, 1842.  He  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  father’s  district,  fin- 
ishing at  Liber  College.  He  taught  school 
two  winter  terms  in  Wabash  Township,  and 
two  in  Noble  Township.  He  was  married 
May  23,  1869,  to  Phoebe  E.  Brown,  born  in 
Bear  Creek  Township,  September  28,  1845, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Emily  Brown,  who 
were  natives  of  Eastern  Ohio.  In  her  father’s 
family  were  five  children — Aaron,  Mary  A., 
Edith,  Lydia  (deceased)  and  Sarah.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson  have  had  six  children- — Lil- 
lian, Thomas  A.,  William  C.,  Allen  A., 
Birdie,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  Jesse  IV. 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  a Republican  in  politics, 
and  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
iVlethodist  Episcopal  church. 


li 


^I^AMES  F.  WOODS,  of  Portland,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Kriox  Township,  Jay 
County,  was  born  in  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
November  7,  1823,  a son  of  Hezekiah  and 
Mary  (Oliver)  Woods.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  his 
youth  removed  with  his  father,  Levi  Woods, 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  married,  and 
in  1833  removed  with  his  fainily  to  Darke 
County,  Ohio.  Traveling  in  those  days  was 
slow  and  tedious,  they  making  the  journey 
from  Pennsylvania  down  the  Ohio  River  in  a 


flat-boat  to  Cincinnati,  and  then  with  teams 
to  Darke  County.  Hezekiah  Oliver  and  wife 
lived  in  Darke  County  until  their  death. 
They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children, 
of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
eldest.  Four  of  the  sons  and  two  daughters 
grew  to  maturity,  but  one  daughter  has  since 
died,  leaving  four  sons  and  one  daughter  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family.  Levi 
Woods,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Joseph 
Oliver,  was  one  of  the  well  known  pioneers 
of  Pike  Township,  Jay  County,  Indiana.  He 
was  a native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  he 
grew  to  manhood.  Soon  after  his  marriage 
he  immigrated  to  America  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  later  removed  to  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  and  from  there  he  came  to  Jay  County, 
settling  in  Pike  Township.  He  lived  in  Jay 
County  many  years,  and  late  in  life  returned 
to  Darke  County,  where  he  and  his  wife  lived 
until  their  death.  He  was  a manufacturer 
of  shingles,  which  he  made  his  principal 
occupation.  He  was  the  father  of  a large 
family,  thirteen  children  living  at  one  time. 
James  F.  "Woods,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  ten  years  old  when  his  parents, 
settled  in  Darke  County,  and  there  he  was 
reared  to  maturity,  and  in  his  youth  he  often 
visited  the  home  of  his  grandfather  in  Pike 
Township,  Jay  County.  He  was  married  in 
Darke  County,  to  Miss  Susanna  Bailey,  a 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Porter) 
Bailey,  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
respectively.  To  this  union  three  children 
have  been  born — Melissa,  wife  of  Henry 
Shofer;  Susie,  wife  of  David  Barr,  and  John 
B.  By  a former  marriage  ]\Ir.  Woods  has 
two  children,  named  l\fartha  and  James  C. 
Peter  Bailey,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Woods,  was 
twice  married,  ]\Irs.  Woods  beino:  a child  of 
the  second  marriage.  Some  years  after  his 
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marriage  Mr.  Bailey  settled  with  his  family 
in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1849  removed 
to  Darke  County.  The  father  died  in  Darke 
County,  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Woods  died 
near  Briant,  Jay  County,  Indiana,  at  the 
home  of  one  of  her  daughters,  in  her  eighty- 
fourth  year.  In  1856  Mr.  Woods  came  to 
Jay  County,  and  settled  in  Knox  Township, 
where  he  and  his  wife  lived  for  eight  years. 
They  then  removed  to  Pike  Township,  where 
they  resided  a nuniher  of  years,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  came  to  the  city  of  Portland, 
where  they  have  a pleasant  home.  In  poli- 
tics ]\Ir.  Woods  affiliates  with  the  Bepublican 
party. 

fOIIN  II.  CHRISTMAN,  of  Bear  Creek 
Township,  was  horn  October  24,  1856, 
upon  the  farm  where  he  now  resides. 
His  father,  J.  Y.  Christman,  was  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  Jay  County.  He  was  born 
in  Germany  and  came  to  America  when  a 
young  man,  locating  in  Ohio,  Avhere  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Aha  Schnrr,  born  in  Germany.  In 
1841  the  Christman  family  came  to  this 
county,  settling  in  Bear  Creek  Township. 
Here  he  cultivated  and  improved  his  land 
until  it  became  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
township.  They  reared  seven  children,  six 
of  whom  are  now'  living — Sarah  P.,  Adam, 
George  W.,  John  H.,  Eliza  and  Elizabeth 
(twins).  The  father  died  January  13,  1873, 
at  the  old  homestead;  the  mother  is  still 
living.  John  H.  w'as  reared  a farmer,  his 
youth  being  spent  in  working  the  old  home- 
stead farm.  He  was  married  November  24, 
1878,  to  Miss  Jennie  Alexander,  of  Wayne 
Towmship,  and  daughter  of  Alfred  Alexan- 
der, a prominent  citizen  of  Jay  County.  Mr. 
Christman  owns  seventy  acres  of  good  land 
which  is  in  a good  state  of  cultivation.  It 


is  situated  on  Pike  road,  five  miles  north  of 
Portland,  and  one-half  mile  south  of  Briant. 
He  has  a fine  two-story  brick  residence,  and 
other  good  farm  buildings.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christman  are  the  parents  of  two  children — 
Ethel  Maude  and  Alfred  Golden. 

jRICE  K.  CRAIG,  trustee  of  Jefferson 
W Township,  resides  in  the  village  of  New 
Mount  Pleasant.  He  was  born  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  August  27,  1842, 
a son  of  Wesley  and  Sarah  A.  (Jones)  Craig, 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  but  married  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  where  they  lived 
many  years.  Later  they  moved  to  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  both  died.  Price 
K.  Craig  left  home  Christmas  week  of  1860, 
and  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  to  the  home 
of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Finch,  in 
Jefferson  Township,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  the  following  June,  when  in  response 
to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  volunteers 
he  enlisted  for  three  months,  in  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Indiana  Infantry,  his  service  being  in 
Kentucky.  He  participated  in  the  battle  at 
Richmond,  that  State.  After  his  discharge 
he  returned  to  the  home  of  his  parents  in 
Ohio,  aiid  enlisted  in  Company  D,  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry,  hoping 
to  Thus  procure  the  discharge  of  his  father, 
who  although  over  age  had  volunteered.  He 
partially  failed  in  this  however,  but  served 
eighteen  months,  his  father  completing  his 
tenn.  After  his  service  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifteenth  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1864  visited  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  there  enlisted  in  Company  H,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  for 
100  days,  the  most  of  his  service  being  guai’d 
duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Soon 
after  his  last  discharge  he  came  again  to  Jay 
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County,  and  for  fifteen  years  lie  engaged  in 
teaching  school  during  the  winter,  spending 
the  suninier  in  working  on  farms,  or 
clerking  in  stores.  From  1874  to  1876  he 
was  .deputy  treasurer  of  Jay  County,  and 
while  thus  employed  lived  at  Portland.  He 
then  taught  a few  terms  of  school,  and  then 
until  1885  was  in  the  general  mercantile 
business  at  New  Mount  Pleasant.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  trustee  of  Jefferson  Township, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1886.  lie  is  an  active 
public  spirited  citizen  and  has  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  a large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  He  is  a prominent  man  in 
the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party,  always 
upholding  its  principles  with  a firm  hand. 
Mr.  Craig  was  married  October  15,  1870,  to 
Miss  Amelia  Jane  Graves,  a native  of  Union 
County,  Indiana,  born  April  27,  1847,  a 
daughter  of  Layton  I.  Graves.  To  them 
have  been  born  six  children,  but  three  of 
whom  are  living — Alverda,  Arthur  and  Rus- 
sell. Harrison  died  in  infancy ; Priscilla,  aged 
four  years  and  eight  days,  and  Anna  aged 
sixteen  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  are 
members  of  the  Christian  church. 


Jl^ANIEL  WxlLTER,  farmer,  section  20, 
Wabash  Township,  came  to  this  county 
in  Octobei’,  1839,  with  his  parents  and 
ten  other  children.  He  was  born  in  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  December  24,  1833,  and 
was  but  six  years  old  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  the  county.  The  family  located  on 
section  22,  Wabash  Township,  where  the 
father  bought  the  right  of  entry  of  the  land 
for  twenty  dollars,  of  a man  who  had  entered 
eighty  acres  the  day  before  the  father  reached 
Fort  Wayne.  At  that  time  the  roads  were 
poor,  and  they  had  to  cut  away  brush  to 
enable  them  to  reach  their  future  home. 


They  moved  from  Columbiana  County  with 
a two-horse  team  and  covered  wagon,  camp- 
ing out  a part  of  the  time  and  sleeping  in 
houses  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  father  had 
to  go  to  Pickaway  to  mill,  a distance  of  fifty 
miles,  a few  times,  before  a mill  was  built 
any  nearer.  They  used  to  take  their  wheat 
to  Bremen,  a distance  of  twenty-eight  miles, 
and  sell  it  for  thirty-seven  and  a half  cents  a 
bushel.  Daniel  was  married  December  11, 
1856,  to  Miss  Margaretta  Smith,  born  April 
4,  1836,  in  Portage  County,  Ohio,  and  when 
three  years  of  age  was  taken  by  her  parents 
to  Bremen,  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  When 
eight  years  of  age  her  parents  removed  to 
Canton,  Stark  County,  where  she  was  reared 
to  womanhood.  In  1836  she  came  to  Jay 
County  to  live  with  a brother,  George  Smith. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
who  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Adam 
Stolz.  Mrs.  Walter’s  parents,  George  and 
Ann  (Donoworth)  Smith,  were  born,  reared 
and  married  in  Alsace,  Germany.  They 
lived  there  six  months  after  marriage,  then 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Portage 
County,  Ohio.  The  father  died  in  1843, 
aged  about  thirty  years.  He  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a limb  when  felling  a tree. 
The  mother  died  in  1854,  aged  fifty-one 
years.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren— George,  Margaretta  and  Elizabeth  are 
living,  and  Ann,  Michael,  Jacob  and  Barbara 
are  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  have 
had  ten  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — 
William  F.,  born  November  5, 1857,  and  died 
March  3, 1860;  Susanna  E.,  born  February  7, 
1859,  died  June  12,  1862;  Alla  M.,  born 
January  8,  1861,  married  J.  W.  Burke; 
David  S.  and  Daniel  Sherman,  twins,  born 
January  9,  1865;  Edwin  H.,  born  June  7, 
1867;  Clarence  W.,  born  January  19,  1870, 
died  February  9,  1873;  Frederick  W.,  born 
May  12,  1872;  Orlando  II.,  born  ]\Iay  5, 
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1875,  died  January  21,  1877,  and  Catherine 
A.,  born  February  9,  1877.  Mr.  Walter  is  a 
liepublican  in  politics,  and  hiniself  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 
Mrs.  Walter’s  maternal  grandparents  came 
to  America  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
both  died  in  Stark  County,  Ohio;  they  were 
born  in  Germany.  Mr.  Walter  enlisted,  July, 
1801,  in  Company  C,  Thirty-ninth  Indiana 
Infantry,  with  Captain  Wilson,  First  Lieuten- 
ant John  Q.  Lewis,  and  Second  Lieutenant 
Curtis  II.  Clark.  The  regiinent  joined  Gen- 
eral Buell’s  Corps  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Ilis  first  battle  was  the  last  day’s  light  at 
Shiloh.  He  w’as  in  all  the  engagements  of 
the  regiment,  being  with  General  Sherman 
on  his  march  from  Chattanooga  to  Rome, 
Georgia.  Here  the  regiment  veteranized  and 
were  mounted,  and  after  that  were  called  the 
Eighth  Indiana  Mounted  Artillery. 


;WRA  BUTCHER,  an  active  and  enterpris- 
I ing  business  man  and  proprietor  of  the 
^ tile  factory  located  in  the  western  part  of 
Portland,  is  a native  of  Jay  County,  Indiana, 
born  in  Greene  Township  March  7,  1850,  his 
parents,  Christian  and  Mary  E.  (Hofmaii) 
Butcher,  being  among  the  early  settlers  of 
the  county.  He  was  reared  to  the  vocation 
of  a farmer  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  in  his 
youth  learned  lessons  of  persevering  industry, 
being  early  inured  to  hard  work.  August  4, 
1874,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Christiann  Detamore,  a native  of  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of  Joseph 
Detamore.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children — Mary  E.  and  Barbara  Alice.  In 
March,  1874,  Mr.  Butcher  came  to  Port- 
land, and  soon  after  engaged  in  working  at 
the  plasterer’s  trade.  In  the  fall  of  1884,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  John 


Detamore,  he  established  his  present  large  tile 
factory,  on  a tract  of  three  acres,  which  he  had 
purchased  from  Ira  Denney,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1886  he  bought  Mr.  Detamore’s  interest  in 
the  business,  of  which  he  has  since  been  sole 
proprietor,  in  which  he  is  meeting  with  ex- 
cellent success.  During  the  year  1886  he 
manufactured  about  $4,000  worth  of  tile,  and 
this  year.  1887,  will  probably  reach  $5,000. 
He  manufactures  all  sizes  of  tile,  ranging 
from  two  to  twelve  inches.  In  April,  1887, 
a gas  well  was  sunk  on  a lot  near  his  prem- 
ises, and  he  will  no  doubt  be  the  first  man  in 
Jay  County  to  burn  tile  with  gas.  Mrs. 
Butcher  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  chui'ch. 


O.  WELDOR,  proprietor  of  the  Mer- 
chant’s Hotel,  Portland,  was  born  in 
(I®  Plattsburg,  Rew  York,  the  date  of  his 
birth  being  Rovember  6,  1839.  He  is  a son 
of  Ethan  R.  and  Harriet  E.  (Spaulding) 
Weldon,  his  father  being  a native  of  Platts- 
burg, Rew  York,  and  his  mother  born  at 
Panton,  Yermont.  They  removed  to  Farmer, 
Defiance  County,  Ohio,  when  our  subject  was 
quite  young,  and  there  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a carriage  builder  which  he  followed  in 
company  with  his  father  for  a number  of 
years,  at  Farmer  and  Hicksville,  Ohio.  In 
1879  the  great  crash  in  the  carriage  trade 
throughout  the  United  States  occurred,  which 
caused  Mr.  Weldon  and  his  father  to  abandon 
the  business,  after  which  Mr.  H.  O.  Weldon 
conducted  a livery  stable  until  the  winter  of 
1883 --’84.  January  16,  1884,  he  engaged  in 
the  hotel  business  in  Portland,  and  has  since 
carried  on  the  Exchange  Hotel,  one  of  the 
leading  hotels  of  the  city,  and  a favorite  resort 
for  the  traveling  public.  In  1862  Mr.  Wel- 
don raised  a company  of  110  men  for  the  war 
for  the  Union,  but  there  was  a delay  on  the 
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part  of  the  Government  in  receiving  the 
company,  and  during  this  time  he  contracted 
a severe  illness  which  prostrated  him  so  long 
that  his  chances  for  going  to  the  front  with 
with  his  company  were  cut  off.  lie  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Marion  E.  Bowker, 
a native  of  Pottsdam,  Hew  York,  born  in 
1838,  and  a daughter  of  Charles  and  Lurana 
(Butler)  Bowker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon  are 
the  parents  of  three  children — Orlow  S., 
Edith  L.  and  Adda  A.  Mr.  Weldon  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  belonging 
to  the  lodge  at  Hicksville,  Ohio. 


fl'SAAC  H.  HARICK,  M.  D.,  has  lived  at 
fj  Bluff  Point,  in  Pike  Township,  since  the 
^ spring  of  1874.  He  was  born  in  Darke 
County,  Ohio,  April  19,  1835,  a son  of  Philip 
and  Sarah  (Chenowith)  Barick,  his  father  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Dutch  descent, 
and  his  mother  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  of 
Scotch  extraction.  The  parents  moved  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  in  1851,  and  settled  on  sec- 
tion 33,  Pike  Township,  where  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  days.  The  mother 
died  in  March,  1862,  and  the  father  Septem- 
ber 27,  1886.  They  had  a family  of  ten 
children — Abraham  C.,  is  a resident  of  Clarke 
County,  Iowa;  Isaac  N.,  our  subject;  Jacob 
J.;  David  died  in  infancy;  Adam  C.,  of  Clarke 
County,  Iowa;  Charles  W.,  a physician,  of 
Greenville,  Darke  County,  Ohio;  Ira  D.,  of 
Missouri;  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Morehouse,  of 
Noble  Township;  Mrs.  Caroline  Roberts,  of 
Nuckolls  County,  Nebraska,  and  Catherine, 
died  aged  sixteen  years.  After  the  death  of 
the  mother  the  father  married  Mrs.  Isabelle 
(Kenneer)  Watson,  widow  of  Dr.  Watson, 
and  to  them  were  born  five  children — Mrs. 
Elsie  Green,  of  Pike  Township;  Mrs.  Rosa 


Thorp,  of  Nebraska;  Clara,  Cora  M.,  and 
John  A.  The  wife  died  in  March,  1876,  and 
he  afterward  married  Mrs.  Mary  (Short) 
Hiatt,  who  is  also  now  deceased.  Isaac  N. 
Rarick  was  reared  and  educated  in  Jay 
County.  In  1858  he  went  West  and  spent 
three  years  in  Clarke  County,  Iowa,  and  Nod- 
away and  Gentry  counties,  Missouri,  return- 
ing to  Indiana  in  1861.  He  was  married 
December  31,  1863,  to  Adeline  Wood,  who 
was  born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  October  10, 
1843,  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Thompson)  Wood,  thefather  born  in  Botetourt 
Comity,  Virginia,  in  1795,  and  the  mother  in 
Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  in  1801.  They 
were  married  in  1819  and  moved  to  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  in  1836,  where  the  father 
died  May  29,  1847.  The  mother  now  makes 
her  home  with  Mrs.  Rarick  and  is  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  Of  fifteen 
children,  ten  were  living  at  the  time  of  the 
father’s  death,  but  four  have  since  died.  Of 
those  living,  Absalom  now  is  living  in  Ala- 
bama; Mary  lives  with  Mrs.  Rarick;  Alex- 
ander and  Andrew  live  in  Ridgeville,  and 
Elisha  lives  in  Todd  County,  Minnesota. 
George  M.,  William,  Charles  and  Elijah  are 
deceased;  the  two  latter  giving  their  lives 
for  their  country  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  the  two  former,  enterpi-ising 
young  men,  went  West  and  engaged  in  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians,  near  the  present  town 
of  Jackson,  Minnesota,  and  during  what  is 
known  as  the  Spirit  Lake  massacre,  both  were 
killed  March  27,  1857.  Mrs.  Rarick,  then 
a young  lady,  had  spent  two  or  three  years  in 
Blue  Earth  County,  returning  to  Indiana  in 
the  fall  of  1856.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rarick  have 
had  two  children — Ara,  born  October  2, 
1864,  and  Carey,  born  January  16, 1866,  died 
March  14,  1866.  Dr.  Rarick  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  in  1870,  and  graduated 
from  the  Physio-Medical  Institute,  Cincin- 
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nati,  Ohio,  in  1875.  In  politics  he  is  allied 
to  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a member 
of  Deerfield  Lodge,  Ho.  117,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

— 

:^^ICI1AEL  LUTTMAHN,  farmer,  re 
section  20,  Wabash  Town- 
ship,  where  he  owns  120  acres  of 
good  land.  He  came  to  this  county  in  1854 
with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  his 
mother,  his  father  having  died  in  Alsace, 
Germany,  in  1842,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
years.  Michael  was  born  in  Germany,  Au- 
gust 15,  1823,  and  came  to  Ammca  in  1850. 
His  parents  were  Michael  and  Barbara  Myers. 
The  mother  died  at  the  house  of  her  son, 
November  15,  1855,  aged  about  fifty-eiglit 
years.  She  is  buried  in  the  Lutheran  ceme- 
tery. "When  the  family  first  landed  in  Amer- 
ica they  remained  in  Hew  York  about  two 
months,  then  went  to  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
where  Michael  went  to  work  on  the  Pittsburg 
& Cleveland  Bailroad  for  six  mouths.  He 
then  removed  to  near  Steubenville  and  hired 
out  to  work  on  a farm  for  one  year,  living  in 
an  old  log  house.  In  1854  he  ^carae  to  this 
county  as  before  stated.  He  first  bought 
twenty  acres  of  land,  where  his  house  is  now 
standing.  He  lived  with  a neighbor  a few 
days,  until  he  built  his  own  shanty,  wdiich 
was  one-story  in  height,  puncheon  floor,  clap- 
board roof,  etc.,  and  lived  in  that  cabin  ten 
years.  He  then  built  a hewed-log  house,  that 
now  stands  back  of  his  residence,  which  he 
built  in  the  summer  of  1886,  at  a cost  of 
SI, 200.  He  also  has  a good  barn.  Mr. 
Luttmann  was  married  October  21,  1850,  to 
Miss  Mary  Brechbiel,  born  in  Alsace,  Ger- 
many, August  15,  1827.  She  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  some  neighbors  in  1850.  Her  parents 
both  died  in  Alsace,  the  father  in  1867,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  years,  and  the  mother 


at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Luttmann  have  seven  children — Mary, 
born  July  24,  1851;  Barbara,  born  January 
28,  1853;  Michael,  born  September  24,  1854; 
Jabob,  born  May  6,  1856;  John,  born  Ho- 
vember  1,  1860;  Margaret,  born  June  23, 
1863;  and  George,  born  September  7,  1866. 
They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 


tSAAC  PREMEB,  of  Hoble  Township,  was 
born  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  August  17, 
1835,  and  when  three  years  of  age  came 
with  his  parents  and  grandparents  to  Jay 
County,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
married  Hovember  1,  1860,  to  Miss  Susan 
Hamlin,  who  was  born  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio, 
and  came  to  Jay  County  in  1856.  She  died 
February  26,  1863,  leaving  two  children — R. 
A.  Premer,  born  July  24,  1861,  died  June  8, 
1885,  and  Susan, born  February  13, 1863.  Au- 
gust 16,1866,  Mr.  Premer  married  Miss  Mary 
Longacre,  and  they  have  two  children — Mary 
A.  and  Frederick.  In  February,  1865,  Mr. 
Premer  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Eighty-ninth 
Indiana  Infantry,  joining  his  regiment  at  Fort 
Blakely,  Alabama.  He  participated  in  the 
capture  of  that  place,  and  was  discharged 
January  17,  1866.  He  then  returned  home 
and  resumed  his  farm  labors.  His  great- 
grandfather, Yolantine  Premer,  was  born  in 
Prussia,  Germany,  and  came  to  America  with 
a brother,  both  of  whom  were  sold  to  pay 
their  passage  to  this  country.  Yolantine  was 
sold  to  a man  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  bi’oth- 
er  to  a man  in  Yirginia.  They  never  heard 
of  each  other  again.  His  great-grandmother, 
Margaret  Premer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
Both  grandparents  died  in  Wayne  County, 
Ohio.  His  grandfather,  George  Harry,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  this 
county  with  Samuel  and  Hiram  Pi-emer,  and 


(lied  in  Noble  Township  in  1846,  aged  eiglity- 
< seven  years,  llis  great-grandmother,  Sarah 
(Rees)  Harry,  was  born  near  Philadelphia, 
and  died  in  Jay  County  in  1860,  aged  ninety 
years.  Mr.  Preiner  was  reared  by  his  grand- 
parents. Politically  he  is  a Republican. 


AMU  EL  ]\[ONEY,  farmer,  resides  on 
section  22,  Madison  Township,  where  he 
owns  eighty  acres  of  well  improved  land. 
He  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  Au- 
gust 24,  1827,  and  when  three  years  of  age 
was  brought  to  Mercer  County,  where  he  grew 
to  manhood.  In  1848  he  came  to  Noble 
Township,  this  county,  where  he  resided  until 
1862,  then  came  to  Madison  Township  and 
bought  his  present  farm.  About  twenty  acres 
wei’e  cleared  and  an  old  log  cabin  stood  on  the 
place,  in  which  he  lived  six  or  seven  years,  and 
he  then  built  his  present  house.  lie  was  mar- 
ried September  7, 1848,  to  Miss  Susan  Davis, 
who  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland) 
January  10,  1828,  and  when  she  was  eight 
years  old  her  parents  removed  to  Darke 
County,  Ohio,  living  there  until  she  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  they  came  to  this 
county,  where  she  was  reared  and  married. 
She  is  a daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
(Zimmerman)  Davis.  Her  parents  had  a fam- 
ily of  ten  children — Mary,  Susan,  James,  John 
M.,  Benjamin,  William,  Robert,  Catherine, 
Nancy  A.  and  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Money  was  a son 
of  William  and  Anna  (Anderson)  Money,  the 
former  a native  of  Loudoun  County, Virginia, 
and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father 
died  in  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  in  1846,  aged 
sixty-nine  years,  and  is  buried  on  the  old 
homestead,  where  he  had  lived  so  many  years. 
The  mother  was  about  ten  years  younger  than 
the  father,  and  died  ten  years  later.  Both  had 
been  professors  of  religion  many  years,  and 
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were  members  of  the  Christian  church.  They 
were  the  parents  of  twelve  children — Elex- 
ander,  Rachel,  Nancy, William,  David,  James, 
John  A.,  Mary,  Samuel,  Josiah,  Nicholas  and 
Martha.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Money  have 
had  nine  children — Elizabeth  A.,  born  July  13, 
1849,  died  October  7,  1862;  James  D.,  born 
December  30,  1852;  Mary  E.,  born  March 
30,  1856,  wife  of  Calvin  R.  IVlietsel;  Alma- 
retta  E.,  born  August  6,  1858,  was  married 
December  28,  1876,  to  Jacob  B.  Lots,  who 
died  March  13, 1882;  William  M.,  born  Sep- 
tember 21,  1860;  John  M.,  born  Decem- 
ber 27,  1863;  Samuel  E.,  born  April  27, 
1865,  died  in  September  of  the  same  year; 
Asenath,  born  November  7,  1866,  married 
Lafayette  Scott  June  7,  1883.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Money  are  members  of  the  Chiustian  church, 
and  in  politics  he  is  a Democrat.  His  grand- 
father, William  Money,  was  born  in  Ireland. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Alexander  Ander- 
son, was  born  in  Ireland  and  married  Martha 
McCreery,  also  born  in  Ireland.  In  his  grand- 
father Money’s  family  were  the  following  chil- 
dren— Ephraim, William,  Nicholas,  James  and 
Nancy.  During  the  late  war  Mr.  Money  en- 
listed March  23,  1864,  in  Company  E,  Twen- 
ty-third Indiana  Infantry,  joininghis  regiment 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  He  marched  to 
Washington  and  participated  in  the  grand  re- 
view, thence  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  mustered  out,  and  was  discharged  at 
Indianapolis. 


p[ZRA  W.  MOON,  M.  D.,  of  Portland, 
has  been  a member  of  the  medical  fra- 
ternity of  Jay  County  since  1870,  and 
during  his  residence  here  has  established  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  is  a native 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  born  March  9,  1844. 
AVhen  he  was  ten  years  old  his  father,  Daniel 
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It.  Moon,  left  Ohio,  settling  with  his  family 
in  Pike  Township,  Jay  Cohnty,  Indiana,  in 
1854.  The  father  was  also  a native  of  Clin- 
ton County,  Ohio,  and  of  Scotch  descent,  the 
first  of  the  Moon  family  to  come  from  Scot- 
land to  America,  being  a member  of  the  col- 
ony of  William  Penn,  and  also  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Daniel  P.  Moon  re- 
sided in  Jay  Comity  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1877.  When  he  came  to  Jay 
County  his  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
eight  children,  three  of  the  sons  being  now 
deceased.  One  daughter  was  born  after  com- 
ing  to  the  county,  in  Pike  Township.  Ezra 
W.  Moon,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
grew  to  manhood  in  Jay  County,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  E, 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, this  being  a hundred  days’  regiment. 
Five  months  later  he  enlisted  in  Company  G, 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Indiana,  serv- 
ing until  the  close  of  the  war.  For  two  years 
after  leaving  the  army  his  time  was  devoted 
to  attending  school  at  Liber  and  teaching. 
In  1868  he  began  reading  medicine  with  Dr. 
Joseph  AVatson  at  College  Corners,  and  in 
1873  he  graduated  from  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  asso- 
ciated in  his  medical  practice  with  Dr.  Oliver 
Hoyt,  who  is  now'  deceased,  for  about  eight- 
een months.  Dr.  Hoyt  was  a native  of  Ohio, 
and  was  educated  at  Lebanon,  that  State.  He 
came  to  Portland  in  1871,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  had  previ- 
ous to  this  time  been  engaged  in  teaching 
in  Jay  County.  He  was  a man  of  good  edu- 
cation and  a popular  and  successful  physician, 
but  declining  health  induced  him  to  return 
to  Ohio,  where  he  died.  His  widow  is  still  a 
resident  of  Portland.  Dr.  Moon  is  well 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession^ 
and  is  the  representative  physician  of  the 
Eclectic  school  of  medicine  in  Portland.  He 


was  united  in  marriage  in  Jay  County  to 
Miss  Irene  L.  Turner,  a daughter  of  John 
Turner,  an  early  settler  of  Pandolph  County, 
Indiana,  where  Mrs.  Moon  was  born.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moon  have  two  children  living — 
Edith  I.  and  Edna.  Their  third  child,  Mary 
E.,  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 


^AVID  MONEY,  one  of  the  old  and  re- 
spected citizens  of  Jay  County,  is  a na- 
tive of  Ohio,  born  in  Jackson  County, 
April  24,  1817,  where  he  lived  until  reaching 
the  age  of  eleven  years.  He  was  then  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  grew  to  maidiood  on  his  father’s  farm.  He 
came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  with  his  par- 
ents May  1,  1839,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  He  has  become  famous  as  the 
greatest  hunter  and  trapper  of  AYestern  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Indiana.  He  commenced  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  in  his  boyhood,  and  has  fol- 
lowed this  pursuit  through  life,  and  as  late 
as  the  spring  of  1887  he  trapped  130  rats, 
nine  minks,  two  coons  and  two  skunks.  It 
is  said  that  he  at  one  time  killed  twenty  deer 
with  ten  shots. 


w 


IfHOMAS  TOAYLE,  of  Liber,  Indiana, 
jfe  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jay  County, 
the  date  of  his  arrival  being  April  28, 
1837.  Before  he  was  of  age  his  brother,  Ira 
Towle,  entered  eighty  acres  of  land  for  him, 
and  120  acres  for  himself,  making  his  home 
in  the  county  until  his  death  in  1851. 
Thomas  Towle  is  a native  of  Steuben  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  born  May,  1820.  Llis  father 
was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a tree  when  he 
was  thirteen  months  old,  and  his  mother  died 
when  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  was  the 
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youngest  of  tliirteeii  cliiklren,  his  brother  Ira 
being  the  eldest.  Ira  spent  ten  years  in 
Michigan,  and  then  returned  to  New  York  to 
visit  his  friends,  and  while  there  Thomas  de- 
cided to  return  West  with  him,  and  both  lo- 
cated in  Jay  County.  Mr.  Towle  lived  in 
Eear  Creek  Township  until  1853,  and  then 
located  in  Liber,  where  he  has  since  lived. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  a daugh- 
ter of  Reuben  Montgomery,  a pioneer  of  Jay 
Comity.  She  taught  the  first  school  in  Wa- 
bash Township  in  1840.  She  was  born  in 
Steuben  County,  New  York,  in  1820,  and 
came  to  Jay  County  in  1838.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Towle  have  had  eight  children,  seven  of  whom 
are  living — Harriet  A.,  Taylor  N.,  RobieM., 
Mary  E.,  John  M.,  Charlotte  R.  and  Charles 
G.  Their  youngest,  Frankie  E.,  died  Janu- 
ary 31,  1862,  aged  nineteen  months. 


?1>.  JAQUA,  of  Portland,  a member  of 
the  bar,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and 
® enterprising  citizens  of  Jay  County, 
was  born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1820,  a son  of  Judson  and  Lucinda  (Braflit) 
Jaqua,  natives  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, respectively.  His  grandfather,  Ga- 
maliel Jaqua,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  his  grandfather,  James  Braflit, 
was  a native  of  Massachusetts.  Until  at- 
taining the  age  of  nineteen  Mr.  Jaqua  was 
reared  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
educated  principally  at  the  academy  at  Cen- 
terville, Indiana,  and  for  four  or  five  years 
followed  school  teaching,  and  during  his  lei- 
sure hours  studied  law.  After  completing 
his  legal  course  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1852,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  the  following 
year  came  to  Portland,  Avhere  he  has  since 
made  his  home,  practicing  law,  farming,  and 
working  for  the  material  interests  of  the 


community.  Mr.  Jacqua  was  married  in 
1848  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Avery,  who  was  born 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1829,  and  died  in 
Portland  in  1871.  She  was  a daughter  of 
Daniel  Avery.  Nine  children  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jaqua,  six  of  whom  are  living 
— A.  L.,  Genevra  1.,  wife  of  Nathan  B. 
Hawkins;  J.  A.,  M.  Z.,  C.  W.  and  E.  B.  Mr. 
Jaqua  has  done  much  toward  building  up  the 
town  of  which  he  is  a citizen,  and  is  always 
interested  in  any  enterprise  which  tends 
toward  the  advancement  of  his  county.  He 
in  company  with  others  built  a large  flouring 
mill  at  Portland;  erected  the  Hawkins  House, 
and  established  the  Citizen’s  Bank;  also  built 
two  good  business  rooms  opposite  the  Citi- 
zen’s Bank,  and  has  given  his  aid  toward 
various  enterprises.  He  personally  superin- 
tends the  cultivation  of  about  300  acres  of 
land,  and  has  an  interest  in  300  or  400  acres 
more.  Between  the  years  1857  and  1860  he 
served  two  or  three  years  as  county  school 
examiner,  and  during  the  war  of  the  Rebell- 
ion he  was  draft  commissioner  for  Jay 
County.  He  is  at  present  a practitioner  in 
law,  and  also  cashier  of  the  City  Bank. 


II.  GABLE,  one  of  the  active  and  en- 
teiqu’ising  citizens  of  Portland,  and 
I ® the  leading  boot  and  shoe  dealer  of 
the  city,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Ash- 
land County,  October  18, 1843.  In  1850  his 
father,  John  Gable,  removed  from  Ohio  to 
Indiana,  and  settled  with  his  family  on  a 
farm  in  Delaware  County,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death.  He  was  a native  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Our  subject  was  reared  to 
the  avocation  of  a farmer,  which  he  followed 
until  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
October  8,  1861,  in  Company  L,  Thirty- 
fourth  Indiana  Infantry.  He  served  until 
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tlie  close  of  the  war,  re-eulisting  at  New 
Iberna,  Louisiana,  December  14,  1863.  The 
Thirty-fourth  Kegiment  was  one  of  the  best 
furnished  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  during 
tlie  war  rendered  excellent  service.  It  en- 
tered the  field  October  10,  1861,  with  893 
men,  nnder  command  of  Colonel  Asbury 
Steele.  January  14,  1862,  Colonel  Steele  re- 
signed at  Camp  Wickliff,  Kentucky,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  Kyan, 
Among  the  important  events  in  Xl^liich  the 
regiment  took  part,  may  be  mentioned  the 
battles  of  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  Champion 
Hills,  Port  Gibson,  Vicksburgh,  and  others. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  up  the  Ilio  Grande  River  in 
Texas,  and  May  13,  1865,  fought  the  battle 
of  Palmetto  Ranch.  At  this  place  250  men 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  fought  500  rebels,  and 
were  at  first  successful,  but  at  length  were 
overpowered  by  the  enemy  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  During  his  long  service  in  the  army 
Mr.  Gable  was  constantly  in  active  service, 
and  participated  with  his  regiment  in  many 
of  the  important  engagements  of  the  war. 
xVfter  the  war  Mr.  Gable  located  at  Hartford 
City,  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  which  busi- 
ness he  has  followed  since  the  war.  He 
came  to  Portland  and  engaged  in  business  on 
Main  street,  where  he  remained  about  a year, 
when  he  purchased  a lot  oii  the  west  side  of 
Meridian  street,  and  erected  his  present  fine, 
commodious  business  house,  which  is  21  x 55 
feet  in  size.  He  began  life  with  but  little 
capital,  and  commenced  his  business  on  a 
small  scale,  but  by  perseverance,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  business  ability,  he  has  built 
up  a fine  trade,  the  average  amount  of  stock 
he  carries  being  valued  at  about  $4,000,  and 
he  is  now  classed  among  Portland’s  success- 
ful business  men.  Mr.  Gable  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Serilla  J.  Clyne,  of  Hart- 


ford City,  and  of  the  six  children  born  to 
this  union,  four  are  living — Thaddeus  O., 
Jennie,  Orlo,  and  an  infant  sou.  Their 
eldest  child,  Lewis  A.,  died  at  the  age  of  two 
years  and  two  months.  In  his  political 
views  Mr.  Gable  is  a Republican. 


IfSAAC  WHITENACK,  one  of  Jay  Coun- 
m prominent  pioneers,  is  a native  of 

^ New  Jersey,  born  December  23,  1817,  his 
parents,  Cornelius  and  Mary  Whitenack,  be- 
ing natives  of  the  same  State.  They  settled 
in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1821, 
where  the  father  died.  He  sei’ved  as  a sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  1812.  The  mother  still 
survives,  and  is  living  with  her  son-in-law, 
David  Darker,  of  Randolph  County,  Indiaiia, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
Isaac  Whitenack,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  united  in  marriage  September  16,  1838' 
in  AVarren  County,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Maria 
Louisa  Collins,  a native  of  that  county.  The 
following  summer  they  came  to  Jay  County, 
Indiana,  and  settled  near  their  present  home, 
on  section  29,  Pike  Township.  AVinter  found 
them  well  sheltered  in  a hewed  log  house, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1840  they  had  five  acres 
cleared  and  ready  for  planting.  By  persever- 
ing industry  and  strict  economy  they  have 
succeeded  well  in  life,  and  now  own  a fine  farm 
property  of  140  acres  in  the  south  part  of  the 
same  section,  their  present  I’esidence,  the  land 
being  cleared  and  very  productive.  Ten 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitenack — Joseph,  of  Pike  Township,  was 
a member  of  the  One  Hundredth  Indiana 
Infaiitry  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion; 
Cornelius,  also  of  Pike  Township,  served  a 
few  months  in  the  same  war;  Amos  was  a 
member  of  the  Nineteenth  Indiana  Infantry, 
and  was  killed  in  Virginia  at  the  battle  of 
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the  Wilderness;  William  and  Newton  reside 
in  Pike  Township;  Sherman  lives  at  home 
with  his  parents;  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Garinger 
lives  in  Pike  Township;  Mrs.  Cynthia  Collett 
lives  in  llandolph  County;  Mrs.  Sarah  Gar- 
inger resides  in  Pike  Township,  and  Rachel, 
deceased.  Mr.  'Whitenack  is  one  of  the  pub- 
lic spirited  men  of  Jay  County,  and  has  done 
his  share  toward  hnilding  up  Pike  Township, 
being  among  the  foremost  men  in  promoting 
public  enterprises.  He  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  building  of  churches  and  school 
houses,  and  improving  the  highways.  Politi- 
cally he  was  in  early  life  a Democrat,  with 
free  soil  proclivities,  and  naturally  became  a 
Republican,  having  affiliated  with  that  party 
since  he  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitenack  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church,- and  he  has  contributed  to- 
ward the  building  of  the  Zoar  church,  and 
also  to  the  United  Prethren  church. 

GREENWALT,  mamifacturer  of 
4|®||  carriages,  surreys,  joggers,  buggies, 
etc.,  his  factory  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Meridian  street,  near  the  old  oak  tree, 
Portland,  Indiana,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
business  men  of  Portland.  He  understands 
every  detail  of  his  business,  being  master  of 
three  trades — woodwork,  painting  and  trim- 
ming. He  superintends  his  own  business,  em- 
ploying a number  of  workmen.  He  has  lived 
in  Portland  since  1870,  with  the  exception  of 
four  years,  from  1882  until  1886,  when  he 
Avas  superintending  a shop  in  Tippecanoe 
City,  Ohio.  He  Avas  born  in  Greenville, 
Ohio,  in  1842,  a son  of  Jacob  Greenwalt, 
Avho  was  also  a carriage  manufacturer,  our 
subject  learning  his  trade  of  his  father.  In 
June,  1862,  Mr.  Greenwalt  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany E,  Ninety-fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  his 


regiment  being  assigned  to  the  Fourteenth 
Army  Corps.  He  participated  in  many  ot 
the  most  important  battles  and  campaigns  of 
the  war,  among  Avhich  Avere  Stone  River, 
Chickamauga,  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Avith 
Sherman  to  the  sea,  and  Avas  present  Avhen 
General  Johnston  surrendered  to  General 
Sherman.  He  then  went  to  Washington  and 
took  part  in  the  grand  revieAv,  and  was  there 
mustered  out,  and  discharged  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  June  14,  1865.  Mr.  Greemvalt  Avas 

married  — , , to 

. They  have  tAvo  sons — Harry,  who 

works  in  the  shop  for  his  fathei’,  and 
Robert  R. 

ji^ICHARD  J.  SUTTON,  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business  in  Dunkirk,  is  a 
native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Blackford 
County,  Jackson  Township,  May  29,  1849, 
his  parents  establishing  their  homestead 
there  in  an  early  day.  With  the  exception 
of  nine  years’  residence  at  Portland,  Avhile 
his  father  held  official  positions,  our  subject 
has  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth-place, 
where  he  Avas  reared  to  the  avocation  of  a 
farmer.  He  Avas  married  October  6,  1870, 
to  Miss  Mary  Douglas,  a natiA’e  of  Ohio, 
living  in  Darke  County,  that  State,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  children,  named  Estella  and  Clyde. 
Mr.  Sutton  received  good  educational  advan- 
tages by  attending  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  Liber  College,  Jay  County. 
His  first  occupation  Avas  as  clerk  in  a grocery 
store  in  Dunkirk,  and  Avhile  there  he  received 
the  appointment  of  postmaster  in  December, 
1870,  filling  that  position  satisfactorily  until 
February,  1885,  Avheu  he  resigned  the  office. 
Since  then  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  in- 
surance, and  now  holds  the  local  agency  of 
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seven  of  the  best  insurance  companies — the 
zEtna,  Home  of  Hew  York,  Phoenix  of 
Brooklyn,  Phoenix  and  Hartford  of  Hart- 
ford, North  British  and  Mercantile  of  Lon- 
don, England,  and  the  Continental  of  New 
York.  In  1885  Mr.  Sutton  was  elected 
clerk  of  Dunkirk,  which  position  he  filled 
with  credit  to  himself  and  his  constituents. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  clHirch  at 
Dunkirk,  in  which  he  holds  the  position  of 
treasurer.  He  is  a Master  Mason,  belonging 
to  Duiddrk  Lodge,  No.  275,  of  Dunkirk. 

•^ll^iHARLES  LABE  is  a native  of  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  and  a representative 
of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Jeft'er- 
son  Township,  where  he  was  born  May  28, 
1810.  His  parents,  Peter  and  Mary  (Bost) 
Bare,  were  born,  reared  and  married  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  father  born  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  his  parents  being  natives 
of  Germany,  where  they  lived  until  after  their 
marriage.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  of 
Dutch  extraction.  The  father  was  a shoe- 
maker by  trade,  and  plied  that  avocation  in 
Mifflin,  Pennsylvania,  after  his  marriage  un- 
til he  came  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  in  1835. 
He  came  to  the  county  a poor  man,  having 
barely  enough  money  to  pay  for  his  land, 
forty  acres  on  section  24,  Jefi'erson  Township, 
at  Government  entry,  having  but  fifty  cents 
left  after  paying  for  his  land.  His  personal 
property  consisted  of  a horse  and  wagon,  and 
a few  household  goods,  and  with  his  family, 
llien  consisting  of  his  wife  and  four  children, 
he  found  shelter  under  a rudely  constrncted 
cabin  made  of  poles  and  boughs  until  he  had 
built  their  primitive  log  cabin.  With  strong 
arms  and  a stout  heart,  assisted  by  his  excel- 
lent wife,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
strongest  of  women,  he  commenced  making  a 


home  out  of  the  forest.  The  first  year  or  two 
Mr.  Lare  was  obliged  to  work  for  early  set- 
tlers in  Paudolj^h  County,  to  earn  bread  for 
his  family,  and  the  improvement  of  his 
homestead  was  slow,  but  before  many  years 
had  passed  they  had  made  a good  home,  and 
added  eighty  acres  to  the  original  purchase. 
His  wife  was  the  working  pailner  in  improv- 
ing the  farm,  taking  her  place  in  the  harvest 
field,  where  she  was  able  to  bind  after  the 
fastest  cradler  to  be  found,  and  also  cooked 
for  her  family  and  also  the  harvest  help. 
They  lived  to  see  their  land  under  excellent 
cultivation  and  well  improved,  and  to  have 
their  children  well  settled  in  homes  of  their 
own.  After  a life  of  great  usefulness  the 
father  died  January  17,  1870,  aged  seventy- 
three  years.  His  widow  survived  him  several 
years,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
tw'O  years  December  29,  1883,  in  Steuben 
County,  Indiana,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Hannah  Kunce.  The  children  born  to 
them  are  as  follows — Jeremiah,  who  died  at 
the  old  home  in  Jefferson  Township  in  his 
twenty-first  year;  Catherine,  wife  of  Christian 
Smith,  of  De  Kalb  County;  Hannah,  wife  of 
John  Kunce,  of  Steuben  County;  Savilla,  wife 
of  William  Sanders,  of  Pike  Township,  the 
above  inentioned  beijig  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Charles,  our  subject,  the  first  child  born 
to  them  in  Jay  County;  Josiah,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  in 
1861,  and  died  at  the  old  homestead  in  Jef- 
ferson Township,  aged  twenty-one  years; 
George  P.  is  now  living  in  California.  Charles 
Lare,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was 
reared  at  the  homestead  of  his  parents,  his 
youth  being  spent  in  helping  to  improve  the 
farm,  and  in  attending  the  district  school. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began  life 
for  himself.  He  was  married  July  7,  1860, 
to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Bair,  a native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, born  March  21,  1844,  but  at  the  time  of 


her  marriage  living  in  Jefferson  Township, 
Jay  County,  a daughter  of  Samuel  T.  and 
Catherine  Hair.  Her  father  died  at  New 
Blount  Pleasant  February  7,  1877,  and  her 
mother  \vas  afterward  married  to  Jacob  Kerns, 
and  is  still  living  in  Jefferson  Township.  Of 
the  seven  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fare  five  are  living — George  married  Laura 
Lames  and  lives  in  Jefferson  Township; 
Samuel,  Albert,  William  and  Sarah.  The 
two  eldest  children,  William  and  Mol  lie,  died 
young.  Mr.  Lare  continued  to  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  birth-place  several  years  after 
his  marriage,  where  he  improved  and  sold 
two  small  farms.  He  then  bought  a farm  of 
eighty-si.x  acres  on  section  12,  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, where  he  lived  until  the  spring  of  1883. 
This  place  was  well  improved,  and  was  sold 
by  onr  subject  for  81,200,  and  the  same 
year,  1888,  he  removed  to  New  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, remaining  there  almost  one  year.  He 
then  purchased  his  present  homestead,  on 
section  3,  Jefferson  Township,  where  he  has 
eighty  acres  of  well  improved  and  well  culti- 
vated land.  Mr.  Lare  has  worked  his  owm 
way  in  life,  and  by  diligence  and  persevering 
industry  has  met  with  success.  After  leaving 
his  home  he  worked  more  or  less  at  the  car- 
penter’s trade  for  thirteen  years,  but  of  late 
years  has  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  his 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  politics  Mr.  Lare 
casts  his  suffrage  with  the  Democratic  party. 

IfMLLIAM  W.  BUTCHEll,  a son  of 
George  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Nelson) 
Butcher,  is  a dealer  in  general  mer- 
chandise produce,  butter  and  eggs,  etc.  He  es- 
tablished his  business  in  1872,  and  his  annual 
sales  amount  to  850,000.  In  his  store  may  be 
found  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoe«  and  staple 


and  fancy  groceries.  He  has  a good  trade 
and  has  secured  the  confidence  of  the  ]>eople. 
He  w’as  born  in  this  county  April  6,  1851. 
He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  father’s  district;  also 
attended  the  Bluffton  High-school  in  Wells 
County.  He  was  married  October  27,  1872, 
to  Miss  Samantha  Mason,  of  Bear  Creek 
Township,  a daughter  of  Jacob  Mason.  They 
have  four  children — Luera,  Irwin,  Clara  E., 
Laura  May  and  AVilma.  Politicaly  Mr. 
Butcher  is  a Democrat.  He  owns  forty  acres 
of  good  land,  has  a stoiy  and  a half  residence, 
and  other  commodious  buildings.  Everything 
about  the  place  indicates  the  thrift  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 




|EORGE  AT.  BUTCHER,  Sr.,  is  one  of 
the  successful  pioneers  of  Bear  Creek 
Township.  He  was  born  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  October  27, 1822,  son  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel  (AIcCollum)  Butcher.  The  father 
was  born  in  A^irginia,  married  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  and  reared  a family  of  ten  chil- 
dren— Amanda,  George  AT.,  Rebecca,  Samue, 
Nancy,  Julia  Ann,  Mary  Jane,  Saluda,  Jacob 
and  Delany.  The  Butcher  family  came  to 
this  county  in  1838  or  1839,  coming  with  a 
horse  team,  and  located  in  the  woods  of  Bear 
Creek  Township.  The  father  built  a log 
house,  18x20  feet,  the  logs  being  split  so 
that  it  w'as  round-log  on  the  outside  and 
hewed-log  on  the  inside.  There  was  a clap- 
board roof  and  weight  poles,  a puncheon  floor 
and  one  glass  window.  George  AT.  })assed 
his  early  life  in  assisting  to  clear  the  farm. 
He  was  married  in  March,  1845,  to  Aliss 
Elizabeth  Nelson,  who  was  born  in  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  December  14,  1830,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Hilton)  Nelson,  who 
were  the  parents  of  sixteen  children,  two  now’ 
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living — Mrs.  Butcher  and  Mrs.  Mary  Arm- 
strong. The  parents  came  to  Adams  County, 
tliis  State,  in  1840,  where  they  remained  un- 
til their  decease.  After  his  marriage  our 
subject  located  on  section  2,  where  he  lived 
until  18G5,  then  removed  to  his  present  farm, 
where  he  owns  200  acres  of  excellent  land,  a 
good  residence  and  comfortable  farm  bnild- 
in^s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butcher  have  twelve 
living  children — Jacob,  Berry,  IVilliam  IV., 
James  M.,  George  IV.,  Jr.,  Samue  A.  M., 
Isaac  X.,  Charles  II.,  IMary  E.,  Rachel  Ann, 
Julia  Ann,  Adam  Clark  and  Alexander  B. 
Mr.  Butcher  is  a Democrat,  and  a worthy 
member  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 


l^ijEIVER  B.  STEED,  section  27^  Jefferson 
Aulw)  "Township,  is  a native  of  Jay  County, 
born  on  the  homestead  of  his  father, 
AV.  AV.  Steed,  in  Jefferson  Township,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1854.  He  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm,  where  lie  early  learned  lessons  of  thrift 
and  industry  that  have  been  of  benefit  to  him 
since  starting  in  life  for  himself,  lie  was 
married  April  20,  1876,  to  Eliza  A.  Elesher, 
a native  also  of  Jefferson  Township,  born 
Eebrnary  10,  1861,  a daughter  of  John  and 
Lydia  (Bennett)  Elesher.  The  mother  died 
when  Mrs.  Steed  was  a child,  and  her  father 
still  lives  in  Jefferson  Township.  After  his 
marriage  Mr.  Steed  located  on  the  farm  where 
he  still  lives,  which  he  has  improved  until  all 
but  twelve  of  his  eighty  acres  are  under  cul- 
tivation, and  has  erected  his  residence  and 
other  farm  buildings,  which  are  comfortable 
and  convenient.  On  his  farm  is  located  one 
of  the  largest  gravel  banks  in  the  southeni 
part  of  the  county,  and  this  has  been  the 
source  of  quite  an  income  to  him.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steed  have  seven  children — Minnie  E., 


Oliver  Harry,  Charles  F.,  Dolly  E.,  Clarence 
C.,  Glenny  C.  and  Zenobia  S.  In  polities 
Mr.  Steed  is  a Democrat. 


AVILLIAMS,  senior  member  of  the 
tirm  of  AVilliams  & Kendrick,  wagon 
makers,  was  born  in  Coshocton  County, 
Ohio,  February  2,  1847,  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Elizabeth  (Lake)  AVilliams,  who  were  the 
parents  of  six  children,  onr  subject  being 
the  third  child.  AA'^hen  he  was  six  years  of 
age  his  parents  came  to  this  county,  where 
his  youth  was  passed  at  farm  work.  After 
he  reached  his  majority  he  worked  at  carpen- 
tering for  some  time,  and  then  engaged  in 
blacksmithing  and  wagon  ironing.  In  1863 
he,  with  Mr.  Kendrick  for  a partner,  started 
the  Briant  AVagon  AVorks.  Mr.  AA"illiams 
was  married  Alarch  17,  1860,  to  Aliss  Laura 


Kin 


daughter 


of  this  county,  and  they  have  one 
Gertrude. 


^,ENJAMIN  R.  ROAVE,theleadingharness 
manufacturer  of  Bortland,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Etna,  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  October  19,  1856. 
He  was  about  eight  years  old  when  his  father, 
R.  T.  RoAV'e,  came  to  Jay  County  with  his 
family  and  settled  in  Noble  Township,  where 
he  still  owns  a fine  farm.  For  many  years 
the  father  followed  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
later  has  been  engaged  as  traveling  salesman. 
Benjamin  R.  spent  his  youth  in  alternately 
workino^  on  his  father’s  farm  and  clerking  in 
the  store,  being  thus  engaged  until  he  began 
learning  his  trade.  Lie  came  to  Bortland  in 
the  spring  of  1873,  in  May  of  that  year  be- 
coming apprenticed  to  John  Bradley  to  learn 
the  trade  of  harness-making.  He  remained 
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with  Mr.  Bradley  three  years,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  apprenticesliip,  wishing  to 
learn  more  thoroughly  the  details  of  his  trade, 
he  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  worked  un- 
der instruction  for  eighteen  months.  He 
worked  at  his  trade  at  Portland,  Greenville, 
Ohio,  and  Uuionville,  Indiana,  until  March, 
1881,  when  he  established  his  present  business 
in  Miller’s  Block,  Meridian  street.  lie  is 
master  of  his  trade,  understanding  thoroughly 


all  its  details,  and  has  met  with  excellent  suc- 
cess in  business.  In  addition  to  a large  and 
complete  stock  of  harness,  he  also  deals  in 
boots  and  shoes,  his  store-room,  which  is 
22  X 70  feet  in  size,  being  well  filled  with  his 
stock  of  goods.  Quiet,  industrious  in  his 
habits  and  strictly  honorable  in  hisdealings, 
he  has  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  who  know  him,  and  is  classed  among  the 
respected  citizens  of  Portland. 
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LACKFORD  COUNTY, 
Indiana,  is  located  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  State, 
and  is  hounded  on  the 
north  by  ^Yells  County,  on 
the  east  by  Jay  County,  on 
the  south  by  Delaware 
County,  on  the  west  by 
Grant  County,  and  has  a 
population  at  this  time  of 
13,000.  The  name  Black- 
ford was  given  in  honor  of 
Judge  Blackford,  one  of 
the  pioneer  judges  of  In- 
diana. Hartford  City,  the 
county  seat,  is  located  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  & 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Fort  AYayne,  Muncie  A 
Cincinnati  railroads,  and  has  direct  commu- 
nication with  Columbus,  Toledo,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis  and  Chicago.  The  county  in  the 
past  has  labored  under  difficulties  on  account 
of  insufficient  drainage,  but  during  the  past 
twelve  years  a thorough  system  of  drainage 
has  been  inaugurated,  and  tliousands  of  acres 


of  land,  which  has  heretofore  been  unculti- 
vated, is  now  reclaimed,  and  has  become  the 
richest  and  most  productive  land  in  the  State. 
Some  of  this  reclaimed  land  produced  in  om; 
year  550  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  The 
soil  is  good  throughout  the  county,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  flax,  corn  and  vegetables.  The  upland 
is  timbered  wdth  a heavy  growth  of  oak,  ash, 
beech,  poplar,  sugar  tree,  elm  and  hickory. 
There  is  not  a county  in  the  State  that  can 
present  better  inducements  for  agriculturists 
in  the  future  than  Blackford.  There  is  a 
large  breadth  of  this  reclaimed  prairie  land 
in  the  county,  and  it  is  emphatically  as  good 
a quality  of  land  as  can  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  principal  water  courses  draining 
Blackford  County  are  the  Salamonia,  flowing 
northwestward  through  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  county,  the  Big  and  Little  Lick  creeks 
in  the  southern  part,  and  Prairie  Creek.  The 
high,  flat,  swampy  land  between  Hartford 
City  and  Alontpelier  along  tlie  railroad  is  the 
worst  pai’t  of  the  county,  giving  to  travelers 
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? on  the  trains  a more  unfavorable  impression 

result  of  the  great  world  formation,  the  resi-  \ 

1 

j of  Blackford  than  it  deserves. 

due,  the  ash-heap  of  the  great  conflagration,  3 
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5 GEOLOGY. 

obeying  the  law  of  gravity,  is  gathered  to-  s 

gether  into  the  depressed  areas  and  thus  the  ? 

1 

il 

J For  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of  pupils 

“ dry  land,”  or  rather  the  dry  rock,  appears.  3 

1 
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\ who  receive  instruction  in  the  excellent 

Now,  by  the  action  of  winds,  rain,  waves  J 
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( schools  of  Jaj  and  Blackford  counties,  and 

and  the  various  chemical  and  mechanical  f 
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1 

e because  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have 

agencies,  the  exposed  rock  is  decomposed,  S 
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i come  to  mature  years  are  unacquainted  with 

carried  to  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  horizontal  ? 
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? the  subject  of  general  geology,  it  is  ad  visa- 

strata,  which,  in  process  of  time,  becomes  j 

J ble,  before  saying  anything  of  the  special 

stratified  rock,  just  as  is  being  done  at  the  S 
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! features  of  these  counties,  to  describe  the 

mouths  of  the  rivers  and  the  beach  and  hot-  ^ 
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5 formation  of  the  world  as  a whole  and  give 

tom  of  the  oceans  of  to-day.  r 
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t ' such  an  account  of  the  great  periods  of  the 

From  the  preceding  we  may  conclude  that  3 
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) earth’s  history  that  we  may  be  able  to  find 

there  is  everywhere  beneath  the  waters  and  J 
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5 onr  place  in  that  history,  and  thus,  as  in 

soil  of  the  earth’s  surface  a basement  of  rock,  | 
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{ locating  a place  upon  a map  first,  we  may  be 

sometimes  called  “ bed  rock.”  The  outcrop-  j 
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i the  better  able  afterward  to  study  it  more 

ping  of  rock  above  the  surface,  the  rocky  J 
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\ satisfactorily  and  understandingly.  Indeed, 

bluffs  forming  the  sides  of  many  valleys,  the  ( 
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J without  this  method  of  procedure,  all  our 

ledges  projecting  from  the  sides  of  moun-  ) 

( 1 
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i ideas  are  vague  and  the  entire  work  unsatis- 

tains,  and  the  cliffs  of  the  sea-shore  are  por-  J 
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? factory  and  unscientific. 

tions  of  this  rock  exposed  to  view.  Now,  the  J 
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f Omitting  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which 

various  strata  which  compose  the  stratified  j 
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i assumes  the  eai’th,  together  with  all  our  bodies 

rocks  of  the  globe,  with  their  included  fossils,  ^ 
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( of  the  solar  system,  to  have  been  in  primeval 

are  the  leaves  of  that  great  book  which  un-  ? 
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J times  in  the  form  of  an  incandescent  eras  of  in- 

folds  to  us  the  history  of  the  earth  through  J 

\\ 

i comprehensible  dimensions,  and  the  second 

its  incomprehensibly  long  periods  of  time.  s 
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s step  derived  from  the  former,  through  long 

The  lowest  strata,  of  course,  furnishes  us  the  ? 
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f cycles  of  whirling  motion,  radiation,  and 

first  chapter  in  that  history.  In  no  part  of . i 

j condensation,  the  liquid  or  molten  earth,  with 

the  earth’s  surface  is  the  record  complete,  but  i 
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its  wonderful  processes  of  crust  formation. 

all  have  their  long  blanks — periods  in  which  ? 
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t we  begin  our  brief  description  with  the  pro- 

no  strata  occur.  This  is  caused  by  the  ele-  3 

j cess  of 

vating  of  the  crust  above  the  waters  of  the  J 

1 Rock  formation. — The  first  or  original 

ocean,  and,  when  this  is  continental,  yarn’s  is  < 
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J rock  is  what  was  first  [formed  as  a crust. 

appended  to  the  chapter,  and  the  history  of  3 

1 igneous  rock,  rock  without  form  or  strata — a 

the  rock  is  finished  forever.  s 
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1 mere  slag.  The  earth,  losing  heat  by  radia- 

In  North  America  we  have  an  excel-  f 
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f tion  and  becoming  smaller,  the  crust,  in  ac- 

lent  example  of  the  unfolding  and  devel-  3 

^ commodating  itself  to  the  smaller  sphere. 

opment  of  geological  history,  and  as  the  ( 
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( must  necessarily  rise  in  some  places  and  sink 

continent  gradually  emerged  from  the  ocean  ? 
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t in  others,  just  as  by  the  shrinking  ot  an 

it  left  us  the  record  almost  complete.  The  3 
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1 orange  the  rind  becomes  wrinkled.  Then  the 

following  section  is  a representation  of  the  ? 
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})onding  Ibnimtioiis  and  j)eriods  of  tlie  globe, 
by  tlie  side  of  wbicli  is  placed  tliat  of  Jay 
and  Blackford  counties,  with  its  many  and 
irainensely  long  blanks  between  the  Devonian 
and  Quaternary  or  Paleozoic  ages. 

Thus  a glance  at  the  section  will  show  us 
our  place  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  globe,  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
which  is  the  long  blank  between  tlie  Devo- 
nian and  Quaternary  ages,  showdng  us  con- 
clusively that  our  soil  rests  upon  the 
Devonian.  At  the  close  of  the  above-named 
period  all  Northern  Indiana  and  a strip  ex- 
tending through  the  central  part  of  the  State 
to  the  Ohio  Iliver  emerged  from  beneath  the 
sea  and  the  history  of  the  rocks  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Indiana  wastinished  forever. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  grasj)  more  readily 
the  rock  formation  of  the  globe  and  of  this 
part  of  the  country  during  the  six  geologi- 
cal periods  of  the  earth’s  formation — the 
Quaternary,  Tertiary,  Ileptilian,  Carbonifer- 
ous, Devonian  and  Silurian — we  append  the 
carefully  prepared  diagram,  which  appears  on 
the  following  page. 

The  Devonian  Formation,^  so  named  by 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  from  Devon- 
shire, England,  where  it  occurs  well  de- 
veloped and  abounds  in  fossils,  with  its  age, 
the  Age  of  Fishes,  so  called  because  in  it 
the  first  known  fishes  are  found,  is  in  no 
part  of  the  country  exposed  to  view,  neither 
has  it  been  reached  in  the  sinking  of  w'ells: 
hence  all  our  knowledge  of  it  must  be 
gained  from  exposed  areas  and  sections  in 
other  localities.  Omitting  the  rock  forma- 


*  For  a description  of  the  rocks  of  this  age,  and  also 
of  its  Life  System,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  three  excellent  works  of  Pro, 
fessor  Dana,  the  “Geological  Story,”  the  “Text  Book,” 
and  the  “ Manual,”  the  masterly  work  of  Professor 
Le  Comte,  and  to  the  many  and  valuable  Geological 
Reports  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
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tion,  because  completely  hidden  from  view, 
we  come  to  the  study  of  that  which  is  appar- 
ent to  all,  and  in  which  the  farmer  plows, 
u])on  which  our  wagon  roads  and  railroads 
are  builded,  and  upon  which  we  all  depend 
for  our  daily  bread — the  immense  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  soil  known  as 

Drift. — The  farmer  boy,  as  he  walks  over  the 
meadow  with  its  carpet  of  green  and  wanders 
beside  the  babbling  brook,  or,  as  with  sturdy 
hand  he  turns  the  grassy  sward,  uncultured 
though  he  be,  asks  himself  the  question, 
“AVhence  came  all  this  that  is  spread  out  so 
beautifully  around  me?  These  huge  stones 
which  I see  lying  upon  the  surface  or  imbedded 
within  the  soil — how  came  they  here?  Do  they 
grow?  ‘ The  hills,  rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as 
the  sun,’  how  were  they  formed?  and  what  is 
their  history?”  Ah!  If  they  could  speak 
and  tell  us  what  scenes  they  have  witnessed 
the  story  would  be  far  more  interesting  than 
that  of  Belzoni’s  mummy,  for  it  could  tell  us 
of  the  world  not  merely  as  it  was  “ three 
thousand  years  ago,”  but  stretching  far  back 
into  the  illimitable  past,  they  could  tell  much 
of  the  Creator’s  plans  in  fitting  up  the  earth 
as  the  abode  of  man. 

All  soil,  with  the  trilling  exception  of  the 
thin  stratum  of  vegetable  mold  that  covers 
the  ground  in  many  localities,  is  formed  from 
the  disintegration  of  rocks.  Now,  there  are 
two  great  classes  of  soil,  to  one  of  which 
every  kind  of  soil  may  be  referred,  that  is, 
soil  formed  in  situ — in  the  place  where  found 
— and  that  which  has  been  transported,  when 
formed,  to  places  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  parent  rock.  It  is  to  the  latter  of  these 
that  our  soil  belongs  and  hence  that  which 
we  wish  to  treat. 

Strewed  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
North  America,  over  hill  and  dale,  over  tield 
and  plain,  covering  alike,  in  places,  all  the 
country  rock  to  a depth  of  thirty  to  three 


hundred  feet,  thus  largely 
concealing  them  from  view, 
and  extending  in  general 
from  the  Kocky  Mountains 
eastward,  and  southward 
to  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
latitude,  is  found  this  pe- 
culiar surface  soil  or  de- 
posit. It  consists  of  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of 

O 

clay,  sand,  gravel,  pebbles 
sub-angular  stones  of  all 
sizes,  unsorted,  unsifted^ 
nnfossiliferous.  The  lowest 
part  lying  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  subjacent 
rock  is  often  a stiff'  clay  in- 
cluding snb-angnlar  stones ; 
hence  this  is  often  called 
the  boulderclay  orhard  pan. 
“These  included  boulders,” 
says  Professor  Geikie,  “are 
scattered  higgledy,  ])ig- 
gledy,  pell-mell,  through 
the  clay  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  deposit  a highly  con- 
fused and  tumultuous  ap- 
pearance.” On  examining 
many  of  these  stones  they 
will  be  found  to  be  angular 
in  shape,  but  the  sharp 
corners  and  edges  are  in- 
variably smoothed  away, 
their  faces  will  be  smoothed 
and  ferquently  grooved 
with  parallel  scratches.  In- 
deed in  concretionary  stones 
and  others  having  an  egg 
shape  often  one  whole  end 
has  been  ground  off',  show- 
ing conclusive!}'’ its  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  lying 
all  over  this  drift  soil,  in 
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clusters,  in  isolated  rocks,  and  in  belts  vary- 
ing in  width  from  a single  line  to  two  or 
three  miles,  are  found  many  boulders  of  all 
sizes;  in  some  localities  they  are  of  huge 
dimensions  and  weigh  hnndreds  of  tons. 
These  unscratched,  or  en-atic,  blocks,  as  they 
arc  sometimes  called,  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  excited  the  wonder  of  those  in 
the  humblest  walks  of  life,  and  since  they 
are  composed  of  materials  foreign  to  the 
local  geology  were  regarded  by  them  as  for- 
eiii'uers  which  had  been  brought  from  a dis- 
tance  and  strewed  over  the  surface  or  perched 
upon  declivities  in  some  incomprehensible 
way.  It  is  now  very  appropriate  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  for  all  this  phenomena  spread 
out  before  us. 

Whenever  the  underlying  rock  is  of  suffi- 
cient hardness  to  retain  an  impression,  and 
for  any  cause  is  exposed  to  view,  it  is  always 
found  to  be  plowed  and  planed  and  grooved 
with  long  parallel  stripe  and  ruts.  Thus, 
these  scratches,  with  the  superincumbent 
drift,  the  boulder-clay,  and  the  surface 
boulders,  furnish  for  us  phenomena,  the  ex- 
act counterpart  of  which  is  found  on  a smaller 
scale  in  all  the  glaciated  regions  of  the  world 
to-day — Alaska,  Greenland,  Switzerland,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  the  Antarctic 
continent.  Given  identical  phenomena,  we 
must  conclude  there  was  an  identical  cause. 
Given  identical  phenomena  in  the  one  case  on  a 
much  larger  and  grander  scale,  we  must  con- 
clude there  was  a cause  of  far  greater  and 
grander  proportions.  There  was,  then,  a 
time  in  the  past  when  for  hnndreds  of  years 
the  winters  grew  steadily  both  longer  and 
colder;  the  equatorial  current,  being  pressed 
southward  at  Cape  St.  lloque,  was  pouring 
more  and  more  of  its  waters  into  the  South 
Atlantic.  The  moisture  was  all  precipitated 
as  snow,  and  these  all  mutually  reacting  upon 
each  other  so  that  each  effect  strengthened 


the  cause,  brought  about  the  period  known 
as  the  great  Ice  Age,  and  formed  an  immense 
continental  ice-sheet  or  Polar  Ice  Cap  which 
extended  in  general  to  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  with  local  extensions  of  its  icy 
lingers  down  river  valleys  far  to  the  south- 
ward. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Archa?an  Age,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  known  continental  emer- 
gence in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  was 
formed  a high  mountain  range  north  of  the 
great  lakes,  extending  from  Labrador  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  thence  northward  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  degradation  of  which 
has  furnished  the  material  for  the  stratified 
rocks  that  surround  it,  and,  being  especially 
active  in  the  glacial  period,  it  also  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  onr  drift  material.  Thus 
through  the  lapse  of  countless  ages  down  to 
the  present  time,  all  the  mountain  peaks  and 
chains  of  this  Laureutian  continent,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  have  been  removed  and 
carried  into  the  sea,  and,  as  a result,  there 
remain  only  the  truncated  bases  of  the  vari- 
ous arches  and  folds  to  testify  to  their  former 
existence  and  magnitude.  Thus  we  see  that 
these  archgean  mountains  are  the  means,  and 
the  ice  cap,  together  with  what  follows,  the 
melting  of  the  ice,  are  the  agents  in  perform- 
ing the  final  work  in  fitting  up  this  part  of 
our  earth-home.  For  with  its  ponderous 
mass  of  ice  a mile  in  thickness  and  con- 
stantly increasing  as  it  approaches  the  pole, 
moving  southward,  it  ground  the  softer  rocks 
to  powder,  brought  hither  our  soil,  scooped 
out  the  great  lakes  and  the  multitude  of 
smaller  ones  in  their  latitude,  and  by  the  re- 
treating of  the  glacier,  the  immense  floods 
and  the  consequent  hosts  of  icebergs,  the 
river  valleys  were  hollowed  out,  the  hills  and 
the  gravel  beds  formed,  and  the  surface 
boulders  wei’e  dropped  by  the  river's  side  and 
over  the  fields  and  plains. 
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In  many  jjarts  of  the  State  there  are  found 
considerable  districts  wliere  the  surface  is 
formed  hy  local  deposits,  evidently  more 
recent  than  the  boulder  drift.  Of  these  we 
may  mention  the  terrace  or  second  bottom 
formations  which  skirt  the  larger  streams  of 
the  State,  frequently  attaining  a width  of 
four  or  live  miles.  Below  a surface  of  loam 
two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  the  formation 
consists  of  water-worn  pebbles,  interspersed 
with  beds  of  coarse  sand,  showing  very  dis- 
tinct ripple  marks  and  lines  of  deposition 
from  running  water.  Tliese  terrace  forma- 
tions vary  from  ten  to  a hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  always  resting  on  the  lower  blue 
clay,  or  on  the  rock  in  place.  Lying  between 
these  second  bottoms  and  the  pi’esent  channels 
of  the  rivers  are  often  found  quite  large  dis- 
tricts of  recent  alluvial  deposits,  consisting  of 
beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  often  covering  large 
collections  of  drift-wood,  leaves,  etc.  These 
bottom  lands  are  generally  elevated  but  a few 
feet  above  high  water,  and  in  many  places 
they  are  subject  to  frequent  inundations. 
The  northern  counties  often  present  ridges  of 
nearl}^  pure  sand,  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
dunes  of  drifted  sand  which  form  at  present 
the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Michigan. 
These  sand  hills  overlie  the  boulder  drift,  and 
are  therefore  regarded  as  more  recent.  They 
probably  mark  the  several  successive  steps  of 
the  retiring  lake  as  it  slowly  subsided  into  its 
present  bounds. 

The  rocks  underlying  the  superficial  deposits 


just  descidbed  are  in  their  character  compara- 
tively uniform  throughout  the  State,  exhibit- 
ing very  slight  disturbance  since  their  origin. 
The  dip  of  the  strata  in  these  northern 
counties  is  more  southerly  and  at  a less 
inclination  than  those  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State.  Along  the  Upper  Wabash  the 
strata  are  upheaved  in  many  places,  so  as  to 
produce  local  reversals  of  the  dip.  Indeed  it 
seems,  from  the  recent  gas  wells  sunk  in 
Eastern  Indiana,  that  the  strata  are  undulating 
and  that  the  gas  and  oil  belts  are  contined  to 
one  or  two  of  the  crests. 

The  deep  drift  renders  building  and  lime- 
stone scarce,  but  in  many  places  the  out- 
croppings along  the  banks  and  in  the  beds  of 
streams  afford  an  inferior  quality  of  building 
stone.  Along  the  Salamonia,  in  this  county, 
very  good  limestone  is  quarried,  both  for 
plastering  lime  and  building  stone. 

See  chapter,  in  the  Jay  County  History, 
entitled  “ Natural  Gas.” 

Thus,  though  we  are  not  blessed  with 
mines  of  precious  metals,  nor  coal,  nor  iron, 
nor  copper,  yet  we  have  in  our  soil  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  true  wealth,  the  foundation 
of  a nation’s  true  greatness,  at  once  the  basis 
and  the  hidden  spring  that  sets  in  motion 
the  wheels  of  trade.  And  the  farmer,  in  his 
high  and  time-honored  calling,  holds  in  his 
hands  the  electric  key  by  means  of  which  he 
sends  the  thrill  of  life-giving  pulsations 
throughout  the  world  of  human  industry. 
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LL  that  part  of  Indiana 
south  of  tlie  AVahasli 
Iviver  was  originally 
possessed  hy  the  Mia- 
mis.  They  doubtless 
had  some  land  north 
of  the  Wabash,  for  in 
1658  they  were  found  as  far  north 
as  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  River. 
Thus  we  see  that  all  the  land  em- 
braced within  the  borders  of 
Clinton  County  was  at  an  early 
day  the  home  of  the  haughty 
Miami. 

The  Miamis  were  of  the  Algonquin  family 
— the  tribe  which  welcomed  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  “ Their  dialect,”  says  Bancroft, 
was  heard  from  the  Bay  of  Gaspe  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Des  Moines;  from  Cape  Fear, 
and  it  may  be  from  the  Savannah  to  the  land 
of  the  Esquimaux;  from  the  Cumberland 


River  of  Kentucky  to  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  was  spoken,”  continues 
the  same  writer,  “ though  not  exclusively,  in 
a territory  that  extends  through  sixty  degrees 
of  longitude  and  more  than  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude.”  Thus  we' see  tiie  Miamis  were 
the  descendants  of  renowned  warriors  and 
chieftains,  and  their  subsequent  history  shows 
that  they  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their  illustri- 
ous ancestors. 

A good  idea  of  the  territory  owned  by  this 
tribe  after  they  became  a separate  and  distinct 
people  may  be  obtained  from  the  speech  of 
their  chief,  Me-she-kun-nogh-quoh,  or  Little 
Turtle,  in  reply  to  General  Wayne  at  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  1795:  ‘‘  You  have 
pointed  out  to  us  the  boundaryline  between  the 
Indiansaiid  the  United  States;  but  I now  take 
the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  that  line  cuts 
off  from  the  Indians  a large  portion  of  country 
which  has  been  enjoyed  by  my  ancestors  from 
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time  immemorial  without  molestation  or  dis- 
pute. The  print  of  my  father’s  houses  are 
everywhere  to  he  seen  in  this  portion.  It  is 
well  known  by  all  my  brethren  present,  that 
my  father  kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit; 
from  thence  he  e.xtended  his  line  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Scioto;  from  thence  to  its  mouth 
and  from  thence  to  Chicago  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan.” 

Says  Charles  B.  Lasselle:  “ AVhen  the 
]\[iainis  were  first  invited  by  the  French 
authorities  to  Chicago  in  1670,  they  were  a 
leading  and  very  powerful  Indian  nation.  A 
body  of  them  assembled  near  that  place  for 
war  against  the  powerful  Iroquois  (Six  Na- 
tions) of  the  Hudson,  and  the  still  more 
powerful  Sioux  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
They  numbered  at  least  three  thousand,  and 
were  under  the  lead  of  a chief  who  never 
sallied  forth  but  with  a body  guard  of  not 
less  than  forty  warriors.  He  could  at  any 
time  call  into  the  field  an  army  of  from  three 
to  five  thousand  men.” 

Says  Bancroft:  “ The  IVfiamis  were  the  most 
powerful  confederacy  in  the  ITest,  excelling 
the  Six  Nations  (Iroquois).  Their  influence 
reached  to  the  Mississippi,  and  they  received 
frequent  visits  from  the  tribes  bejmnd  that 
river.” 

Thus  from  the  earliest  period  we  find  the 
Miamis  have  been  a leading  and  infinential 
tribe.  The  im])ress  of  the  name  on  so  many 
.of  our  Western  rivers  shows  its  predominance. 
The  two  Miamis  of  Ohio  will  ever  perpetuate 
it.  The  Miami  of  Lake  Erie  (now  Maumee) 
was  likewise  named  for  the  tribe.  Our  own 
St.  Mary’s  was  marked  “Miami”  Biver  on 
the  rude  skeleton  map  made  to  represent  the 
AVestern  country  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Bou- 
quet’s expedition  in  1763. 

In  1761  we  find  this  tribe  designated  as 
the  Miami,  Eel  River  and  AAma  tribe.  The 
AV^abash  River  formed  a natural  boundary 


between  the  Miamis  and  the  Pottawatomies. 
Other  neighboring  tribes  were  the  Kickapoos, 
Piankeshaws  and  Ivaskaskias.  From  these 
tribes  the  Miamis  received  much  honor,  and 
nothing  was  undertaken  by  any  tribe  without 
first  consulting  the  Miamis. 

The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
passed  without  anything  occurring  of  impor- 
tance, save  an  occasional  brief  struggle  be- 
tween some  of  the  Indian  nations. 

In  1753  disputes  arose  between  the  French 
and  English  in  regard  to  their  possessions  in 
the  New  World.  Being  unable  to  settle 
peacefully,  they  resorted  to  arms — the  Indians 
assisting  the  French. 

Several  important  expeditions  were  planned 
by  the  English  against  the  French  and  Indians. 
The  one  led  by  Braddock  against  I'ort  Du 
Quesne  was  the  one  directly  employing  the 
Miamis. 

Braddock,  although  a brave  General,  was 
unused  to  Indian  warfare,  and  thoughtlessly 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  an  ambuscade. 
The  Indians,  from  their  places  of  conceal- 
ment, poured  a destructive  volley  of  musketry, 
which  utterly  confounded  the  English  grena- 
diers, causing  dismay  and  disorder  to  take 
possession  of  their  ranks.  Out  of  eighty-six 
officers,  but  twenty- three  escaped  injury.  Of 
the  1,200  who  crossed  the  Monongahela,  700 
were  cut  down  and  wounded.  The  work  of 
death  continued  for  three  hours.  There  was 
no  relief  but  to  retreat  and  leave  the  field  to 
the  enemy  to  plunder  and  scalp. 

Until  1758  all  the  expeditions  planned  by 
the  English  were  seemingly  unfortunate,  and 
Indian  skill  and  bravery  were  everywhere 
trium])hant.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
English  army  undei-  Lord  Abercrombie,  being 
largely  re-inforced,  the  aspect  of  affairs  began 
to  assume  another  and  different  shape.  From 
thenceforward  victory  crowned  the  English 
arms,  the  climax  of  which  was  the  complete 
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overthrow  of  the  French  and  Indians,  and  the 
capture  of  Quebec  by  the  gallant  Wolfe,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1759.  At  the  close  of  the  strug- 
gle, so  great  had  been  the  havoc  among  the 
Indians,  that  the  Miamis  conld  summon  to 
the  held  no  more  than  one  thousand  warriors. 

The  10th  of  February,  1763,  the  treaty  of 
peace  Avas  made  between  the  two  great  poAvers, 
France  and  England,  the  former  surrendering 
to  the  latter  all  claims  to  the  A^ast  regions 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  here  let 
it  be  remembered,  in  order  that  future  trouble 
Avith  the  Indians  may  be  understood,  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  F rench  to  purchase  of 
the  Indians  but  very  small  tracts  of  land; 
accordingly,  at  the  treaty,  France  had  very 
little  land  to  cede  to  England. 

Following  close  upon  the  treaty  came  the 
Avar  and  final  defeat  of  Pontiac — a Avar  in 
Avhich  the  Miamis  Avere  actively  engaged. 

Dunmore’s  Avar  of  1774  Avas  concluded 
Avithout  any  transfer  of  land  to  the  Avhites. 

The  year  folloAving,  1775,  AA'as  commenced 
the  great  struggle  for  independence.  In  this 
the  Miamis  lent  their  influence  to  the  British, 
being  Avilling  to  assist  any  party  that  Avas 
AA'arrins:  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  ter- 

O O 

I'itory. 

At  the  close  of  the  Kevolution,  in  1783, 
Avhen  Great  Britain  transferred  her  Western 
claims  to  the  United  States,  she  conveyed 
nothing  but  AAdiat  she  had  previouly  obtained 
from  France,  Avhich  Ave  have  seen  Avas  very 
small,  Avith  the  exception  of  some  diminutiA'e 
tracts  of  land  purchased  from  the  Iroquois 
and  Southern  tribes.  None  of  the  land  Avhat- 
ever  belonging  to  the  Miamis  and  the  neigh- 
borins:  tribes  to  the  North  and  West  Avas 

o 

ceded  by  this  treaty  to  the  United  States. 

But  a different  vieAv  Avas  taken  of  the  mat- 
ter by  Congress  at  this  period.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  treaty  granted  to  the  United 
States  the  full  right  to  all  territory  east  of  the 


Mississippi,  and,  considering  that  the  Indians 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  land  by  acts  of 
Avarfare  against  the  Colonial  Government 
during  the  struggle  for  independence,  made 
no  movement  toAvard  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  but  began  to  form  treaties  of  peace  and 
to  suggest  its  oAvn  boundary  lines.  It  had 
been  agreed  among  the  various  Indian  nations 
that  no  treaty  should  be  made  Avith  the  Gov- 
ernment Avithout  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes, 
assembled  in  general  council.  The  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Government  to 
superintend  these  affairs  refused  to  give  any 
attention  to  the  subject  of  a general  council; 
but,  visiting  each  tribe  separately,  induced 
some  of  them  by  intimidation,  as  Avas  after- 
Avard  shoAvn,  to  make  cessions  of  land. 

The  Miamis,  believing  that  injustice  Avas 
being  done  them,  jAOsitively  refused  to  enter 
into  a treaty  of  any  kind.  Trouble  soon 
arose  Avhich  resulted  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Miamis,  in  1790,  under  the  command  of 
General  Josiah  Harmar.  The  Indians  under 
their  brave  Chief,  Little  Turtle,  defeated  the 
forces  of  Harmar  on  several  battle  fields,  Avith 
heavy  loss. 

The  following  year  (1791)  another  expedi- 
tion Avas  planned  against  them,  under  the 
command  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair.  On 
the  4th  of  NoA^ember,  near  the  head  Avaters 
of  the  Wabash,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Miami  village  — noAv  present  site  of  Fort 
Wayne — a severe  battle  took  place  betAveen 
the  forces  of  St.  Clair  and  the  Indians,  Avhich 
resulted  in  a complete  victory  for  the  latter 
— the  whites  being  driven  from  the  field, 
panic  stricken.  This  Avas  the  most  severe 
defeat  ever  inflicted  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
United  States,  the  latter  losing  in  the  battle 
thirty-nine  officers  killed,  and  593  men  killed 
and  missing;  tAventy-two  officers  and  242 
men  AA'Ounded,  Avith  a loss  in  stores  and  other 
valuable  property  to  the  amount  of  $33,000. 
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The  coniniand  of  the  United  States  troops 
was  next  given  to  General  Anthony  Wayne- 
Having  perfected  his  organization  Angnsti 
1794,  found  him  cantionsly  approaching  the 
IMiami  village.  The  Indians  tried,  as  on 
former  occasions,  to  surprise  him;  hnt  the 
thoughtful  Wayne  was  not  to  be  surprised- 
The  Indians  attacking  him  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  28,  1794,  a severe  battle  en- 
sued, which  resnlted  in  a complete  victory  for 
AYayne.  The  haughty  spirit  of  the  Miami 
was  broken.  He  was  now  ready  to  listen  to 
terms  of  peace.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1795, 
deputations  from  the  Miamis  and  from  the 
different  tribes  of  the  Northwest  began  to 
assemble,  in  accordance  with  a request  from 
General  AYayne,  to  make  a treaty  of  peace. 
They  were  in  council  several  days,  when, 
finally,  August  3,  1795,  the  famous  treaty  of 
Greenville,  Ohio,  was  completed.  By  this 
treaty  the  Miamis  made  their  first  cession  of 
land  to  the  United  States,  being  various  small 
tracts  in  Southern  and  Central  Indiana.  This 
was  ceded  to  the  Government  partly  to  satisfy 
it  for  the  heavy  expense  it  had  sustained  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Indians. 
Howevei’,  the  Miamis  received  as  a remuner- 
ation $3,000,  with  $1,000  to  be  paid  annually 
forever. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1805,  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1809,  and  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1809,  cessions  of  land  were  made  by 
the  Miamis,  for  which  they  were  liberally 
and  satisfactorily  rewarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  goods  and  money. 

In  1810  arose  the  famous  Shawnee  Prophet, 
Ells-kwata-wa,  brother  of  the  celebrated  war- 
rior, Tecumseh.  These  men,  through  a sin- 
gular and  somewhat  powerful  influence,  began 
to  exert  a wide  control  over  the  tribes  of  the 
North,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  English 
Government,  the  country  was  soon  deluged 
in  the  war  of  1812.  The  Miamis  were 


earnestly  and  elocpiently  sought  to  render 
assistance.  Although  many  of  the  tribe  were 
in  favor  of  war,  their  brave  but  honest  chief. 
Little  Turtle,  remained  time  to  his  obliga- 
tions made  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  How- 
ever, on  the  14th  of  July,  1812,  Little  Turtle 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pe-oon,  who 
listened  more  favorably  to  the  words  of  Te- 
cumseh. 

Soon  warlike  preparations  were  observed  in 
the  Miami  villages  along  the  Mississinewa  of 
Grant  County.  General  Harrison  at  once 
planned  an  expedition  against  them.  The  de- 
tachment consisted  of  about  COO  mounted 
men,  Kentucky  volunteers,  who  were  armed 
with  rifles  and  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John  B.  Campbell.  They  left 
Franklintown  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1812,  by  way  of  Dayton  and  Greenville,  and 
reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Mississinewa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Meto-cin-yah  Creek, 
December  17,  1812.  In  a rapid  charge  upon 
the  first  Indian  village,  eight  warriors  were 
killed  and  forty-two  taken  prisoners,  consist- 
ing of  men,  women  and  children.  The  troops 
then  destroyed  three  other  villages  further 
west  on  the  river,  and  returning,  encamped 
for  the  night  in  a level  strip  of  woods  just 
across  the  river  from  Jalapa,  Gi'ant  County. 
About  half  an  hour  before  day  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  December  18,  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  John  Godfroy  and  Joseph  Ilich- 
ardville,  the  latter  a son  of  John  Bichard- 
ville,  who  so  long  and  wisely  ruled  the 
Miamis.  The  battle  was  short,  but  sharp. 
The  Indians,  being  unable  to  resist  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  Campbell’s  men,  soon  fled  in 
dismay,  leaving  some  fifteen  of  their  men 
dead,  and  forty-eight  wounded.  The  whites 
lost  eight  killed,  and  thirty  wounded.  To 
the  severity  of  this  contest,  though  of  short 
duration,  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Grant 
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can  testify,  as  the  trees  bore  tlie  impress  of 
the  bullets  for  many  years. 

This  battle  closes  the  war  record  of  the 
Miamis.  They  ever  afterward  remained 
friendly  toward  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
an  occasional  brief  struggle  took  place  be- 
tween the  Miamis  and  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes.  These,  however,  were  generally 
of  minor  importance,  as  the  following  will 
illustrate:  About  1830  the  Pottawatomies, 

having  crossed  the  AVabash  Piver,  the  bound- 
ary line,  were  proceeding  through  the  con- 
fines of  the  Miamis.  The  latter,  deeming 
this  an  encroachment  upon  their  hunting 
grounds,  met  the  Pottawatomies  near  Jeffer- 
son, on  the  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  for- 
bade them  proceeding  further.  Disputes 
arising,  a battle  ensued,  fought  with  knives 
and  clubs,  in  which  a number  were  severely 
cut  and  bruised,  bnt  no  one  seriously  injured. 
The  Pottawatomies  retired  to  their  own 
territory. 

October  6,  1818,  was  made  the  famous 
ti'eaty  of  St.  IVfary,  in  which  the  Miamis 
ceded  to  the  United  States  large  rpian titles  of 
land.  However,  at  this  time  some  valuable 
tracts  of  land  were  reserved  by  the  Indians, 
among  which  was  that  known  then  and  at 
the  present  as  the  “ Big  or  Miami  Reserva- 
tion.” 

On  the  23d  of  October,  182G,  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Miamis  assembled  at  a place  called  ‘‘Par- 
adise Springs,”  where,  in  council  with  Gen- 
eral John  Tipton,  Indian  Agent,  assisted  by 
General  Cass  and  John  B.  Ray,  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Indians  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  payment  for 
this  they  received  |31,040.53  in  goods,  and 
S31, 040.53  in  money.  The  following  year, 
1827,  they  received  $61,259.47,  after  which 
an  indemnity  of  $25,000  was  paid  to  them 
as  long  as  they  existed  as  a tribe. 

In  1834  the  Miamis  sold  to  the  Govern- 


ment 177,000  acres  of  land  for  $335,680. 
This  included  a strip  seven  miles  wide  along 
the  west  side  of  the  “Reserve,”  in  what  is 
now  Clinton,  Howard  and  Cass  counties. 
This  was  transferred  by  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Indiana,  to  he  used  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Wabash  & Erie  Canal  from  the 
Tippecanoe  River  down.  A strip  five  miles 
along  the  AUabash  had  been  used  in  the  same 
M'ay,  to  construct  said  canal  to  the  month  of 
the  Tippecanoe  River.  Again,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1838,  the  Miamis  ceded  to  the 
United  States  portions  of  land  which  had 
been  reserved  by  them  in  former  treaties. 
One  important  reservation  of  ten  sections 
was  made  at  this  time  for  the  band  of  Meto- 
cin-yah,  father  of  the  Chief  Me-shin-go- 
me-sia. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1840,  the  Mi- 
amis relinquished,  for  the  sum  of  $550,000, 
all  their  remaining  land  in  Indiana,  except 
that  reserved  for  Meto-cin-yah,  which  the 
Government  conveyed  by  patent  to  Me-shin- 
go-me-sia  and  his  band.  The  Indians  also 
agreed  to  -leave  in  five  years  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States.  Their  departure  was 
delayed,  however,  until  1847,  when  they  were 
removed  to  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  in  the 
Fort  Leavenworth  Agency. 

The  Kansas  Miamis,  at  the  time  of  their 
removal,  numbered  250  souls,  each  individual 
receiving  an  annuity  of  about  $125.  They 
were  removed  to  the  Quawpaw  Reservation 
in  1873,  and  now  number  about  150. 

The  Miami  Indians  at  present  are  scattered 
over  the  country  from  Grant  County  on  the 
south  to  Grand  Rapids  on  the  north,  and 
from  Napoleon  River  to  the  Indian  Territory 
on  the  west.  A large  paid  of  these  are  known 
as  the  “Miamis  of  Indiana,”  numbering 
about  335.  They  received  each  $32.73  as 
their  individual  share  on  the  interest  of  their 
money  held  by  the  United  States.  The  total 
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sum  disbursed  yearly  to  the  Indians  at  Peru 
is  $1,200. 

The  ten  sections  of  the  Me-shin-go-me-sia 
Reservation  was  held  in  common  until  1873. 
In  ]\Iay  of  that  yeai‘  a partition  was  made  by 
the  Government,  in  which  all  the  band  par- 
ticipated, each  receiving,  both  3mnng  and  old, 
eightj^  acres  of  land.  Men  who  had  large 
families  now  control  large  farms  of  from  four 
to  six  hundred  acres.  The  land  on  an  aver- 
age is  as  good  as  can  he  found  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

As  man  has  ever  assimilated  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  in  all  ages,  the  Indians  have  gen- 
erally adopted  the  dress,  language  and  habits 
of  the  whites.  Although  never  hecoming 
truly  Anglo-Saxon  in' so  far  as  the  inventive 
and  higher  sense  of  civilization  is  manifest — 
although  never  losing  their  tawny  skins,  save 
in  the  sense  of  amalgamation,  nor  ceased  en- 
tirelj’  to  entertain  an  affection  for  the 
forest  and  its  wildest  haunts,  the  stream  and 
the  bark  canoe,  the  spear,  the  bow  and  arrow 
or  the  trusty  rifle — yet  some  of  the  Indians 
in  Miami  and  Grant  counties  are  a living 
evidence  of  the  power  and  influence  of  civili- 
zation. A rnde,  nncnltivated  child  of 
the  forests  of  nature  and  the  primitive  wilds, 
being  readily  and  naturally  imitative,  he  has 
received  from  the  white  man  a knowledge  of 
awricnltnre  that  enables  him  to  till  the  soil 
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in  a veiy  creditable  manner. 

From  the  first  trouble  with  the  settlements 
at  Plymouth  and  Jamestown,  to  those  of  a 
later  period  springing  up  at  other  points, 
both  east  and  west,  tlie  tribes  seemed  ever 
imbued  witli  the  belief  that  the  white  man 
would,  eventually,  overrun  their  hunting 
jrronnds  and  dilve  the  red  man  far  westward. 
How  truly  thought  and  said  the  Indian  is 
now  most  clearly  seen.  Such  is  the  force  of 
civilization;  such  the  destiny  of  the  nnad- 
vancing,  unprogressive,  uncivilized  of  the 


earth,  even  to  the  lowest  kingdoms  of  animal 
life. 

Their  births  are  less  frequent  than  their 
deaths,  and  so,  as  a race,  they  are  withering 
from  tlie  land.  Soon  they  will  live  only  in 
the  songs  of  their  exterminators.  Let  us  be 
faithful  to  their  rnde  virtues  as  men,  and  pay 
due  tribute  to  their  unhappy  fate  as  a people. 

The  tribes  who  were  in  tlie  habit  of  visit- 
ing Jay  and  Blackford  Counties,  were 
IMiamis,  Wyandotts,  Pottawatomies,  Sene- 
cas and  Shawnees. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  territory,  out  of 
which  the  county  is  composed,  and  before  the 
white  man  made  his  appearance,  was  bj^  the 
Miami  and  Delaware  tribes  of  Indians,  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Godfrey  Reservation, 
situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  county. 
The  Indians  on  this  reservation  were  some- 
what civilized,  and  divided  their  time  between 
hunting  and  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1833 
the  white  man  made  his  appearance,  and  the 
Indians  becoming  dissatisfied,  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  disposed  of  their  reservation, 
and  sought  more  congenial  homes  on  the 
western  frontier.  A few  of  them,,  however, 
continued  to  visit  the  Salamonia  during  the 
most  favorable  hunting  seasons  of  the  year, 
until  the  fall  of  1842,  since  which  time  no 
Indian  has  stojiped  here. 

While  Shaylor,  among  the  whites,  was 
dreaded  by  the  Indians,  the  latter  had  also 
one  warrior,  named  White  AVolf,  who  was  the 
terror  of  the  whites.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  bloodthirsty  Indians  known.  He  finally 
went  West  with  others  of  his  tribe.  Tlie 
Godfrey  tribe  moved  to  the  AVest  about  1839. 
In  1832  the  United  States  Government  built 
for  Godfrep'  a brick  house  on  his  reservation, 
about  what  would  be  the  middle  of  the  south 
line  of  section  13,  Harrison  Township,  where 
the  siirve}'  continued. 
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Godfrey  sold  his  fann  to  the  Siiydani  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  but  the  title  was  not 
perfected  until  1880,  hy  General  J.  P.  C. 
Shanks,  of  Portland. 


One  of  the  Godfreys  is  said  to  he  still 
living  in  this  State,  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Mary’s,  about  five  miles  southerly  from  Fort 
Wayne. 
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is  a remarkable  fact 
that  while  most  of  the 
. immigrants,  settling 
in  Illackford  previous  to 
1840  are  dead,  the  very 
first  settler  is  still  liv- 
ing, namely, the  lively  Jacob  Rea- 
~soner,  who  yet  resides  upon  sec- 
tion 6,  Licking  Township,  where 
he  first  located  in  the  spring  of 
1832.  What  a history  of  change 
this  venerable  patriarch  must 
have  witnessed!  Can  any  one 
grasp  in  a moment  the  wonderful 
contrast?  To  behold  the  entire 
revolution  at  one  view  is  not  to 
realize  it  in  imagination,  and  to  call  up  in  the 
mind  all  the  details  is  an  endless  task.  Is  it 
possible  for  any  one  born  in  modern  times  to 
conceive  the  unbroken  wildness  that  sur- 
rounded Mr.  Keasoner’s  first  residence  here? 
Woods  and  wolves,  bears  and  deer,  panthers 


and  Indians,  alone  constituted  the  unlimited 
scene  that  monotonously  presented  itself  to 
his  vision  for  many  long  years. 

IJenjamin  Reasoner,  father  of  Jacob,  was 
the  first  to  enter  land  in  Blackford  County. 

As  it  is  impossible,  at  this  late  day,  to  fi.x 
precisely  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  all  the 
pioneers,  we  shall,  in  the  main,  introduce 
conveniently  the  names  of  those  who  settled 
in  the  county  previous  to  1840. 

LICKING  TOWNSHIP. 

Jacob  Reasoner,  in  1832,  Just  mentioned. 

Andrew  Boggs,  in  1833,  settled  on  land  a 
part  of  which  is  now  owned  by  David  M. 
Mercer,  southeast  of  Hartford  City.  He  was 
a thimvisaged,  hawk-eyed  man,  yet  shrewed. 
His  cabin  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
first  commissioners,  courts,  etc.  He  after- 
ward sold  out  and  moved  to  a point  north  of 
Roanoke,  Huntington  County,  where  he  died, 
at  about  ninety  years  of  age. 
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iVicholas  Friend,  a man  of  changeable 
mind,  came  with  Mr.  Boggs,  was  tlie  first 
county  agent,  and  subsequently  moved  to  the 
same  neighborhood  in  Huntington  County, 
and  after  several  years  to  the  more  distant 
West.  Ilis  wife  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Boggs.  AVhilein  this  county  Mr.  Friend  had  a 
colored  man  in  his  employ. 

John  Grimes  settled  on  the  Big  Lick  Creek 
some  time  prior  to  1834,  and  built  the  first 
water-power  grist-mill  in  the  county. 

John  Lewis  also  built  a grist-mill  on  the 
same  stream,  three  miles  southwest  of  Hart- 
ford about  that  time,  sold  it  to  George 
Atkinson,  ran  it  awhile  longer,  and  moved  to 
Bock  Biver,  Illinois,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

George  Atkinson  settled  on  section  32  or 
33,  ran  the  grist-mill  just  referred  to  for  a 
time,  was  well  known  to  be  a strict  Presby- 
terian, and  finally  died  in  1849. 

Joseph  Atkinson,  his  brother,  settled  near 
him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  a poor 
man,  a carpenter  for  several  years  and  then 
farmer,  reared  a large  family,  yet  became 
wealthy,  and  died  at  that  place. 

Jacob  Slater  located  on  section  34,  where 
he  died  in  1839,  and  his  wife  a year  afterward. 
His  son  James  married  in  1839,  settling 
three  miles  south  of  Hartford  City,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  was  justice  of  the 
peace  many  years. 

Bobert  Stewart  remained  a resident  of 
Licking  Township  until  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  ninety  years.  John,  his  son,  is  also 
deceased.  Dr.  Henry  Stewart,  another  son, 
was  a botanic  physician,  associate  ji^dge, 
settled  near  his  brother,  and  lived  until  1884. 

In  1852  during  the  early  days  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  excitement,  it  is  related  that 
Bobert  SteAvart,  Jr.,  still  another  member  of 
the  above  family,  started  across  the  plains,  in 
company  with  others,  and  died  with  Asiatic 


cholera  on  the  wav.  ■ Another  member  of  the 
company,  also  named  Stewart,  declared  that 
he  would  kill  the  first  Indian  he  saw.  He 
fulfilled  his  threat,  but  the  victim  chanced  to 
be  a squaw,  with  a pappoose.  The  savages, 
learning  the  fact,  surrounded  the  white  com- 
pany and  endeavored  to  compel  them  to 
reveal  the  murderer’s  name.  This  they 
refused  to  do  for  some  time;  but  the  Indians, 
becoming  furious,  declared  they  would  kill 
the  whole  company  if  they  would  not  tell 
who  killed  their  squaw.  The  emigrants, 
seeing  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  red 
savages,  finally  revealed  the  perpetrator’s 
name,  whereupon  the  Indians  took  him  aside 
and  skinned  him  alive!  The  miserable  wretch 
dragged  himself  along  after  the  company  for 
about  two  miles  before  he  gave  up,  exhausted ! 

In  1834,  or  jweviously,  Hiram  Dilley 
settled  on  what  is  now  the  William  Can-ell 
place. 

Francis  Kirkpatrick,  still  living,  came  this 
year  and  settled  on  section  34. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  thirteen  fami- 
lies living  in  the  territory  composing  the 
county,  and  they  boasted  of  a population  of 
sixty-five  persons.  The  descriptions  these 
pioneers  give  of  the  country  and  its  mode  of 
living  does  not  make  one  long  for  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  pioneer  life.  Fift}^- 
two  years  ago  the  white  man’s  cabin  began  to 
make  its  appearance.  The  county  at  that 
time  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  wolves 
and  deer  were  plenty,  and  the  bear  and 
panther  were  occasionally  seen.  This  “howl- 
ing wilderness,”  from  these  small  beginnings 
has  gradually  disappeared,  and  iii  its  place 
cultivated  fields  and  blooming  orchards,  and 
all  the  evidences  and  comforts  of  modern 
civilization  are  visible  on  every  hand.  There 
were  no  disunion  or  labor  questions  disturb- 
ing the  unity  of  these  early  pioneers;  but 
they,  like  brethren,  dwelt  together  in  unity, 
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and  those  living  miles  apart  were  always 
glad  to  see  each  other,  and  though  separated 
by  forests  and  swamps,  surrounded  by  what 
seejiis  to  ns  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
yet  their  re- union  at  log-rollings  and  house- 
raisings  were  many  and  joyous. 

Eli  Kigdon,  a cousin  of  the  noted  Mormon 
leader  of  the  same  surname,  and  one  of  the 
lirst  county  commissioners,  came  to  Licking 
Township  in  the  earliest  days,  but  subse- 
(piently  moved  to  Wheeling,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, where  he  died  while  he  was  keeping  a 
store,  lie  was  a very  intelligent  man. 

John  Death  settled  near  Joseph  Atkinson, 
about  1835,  was  a justice  of  the  peace, 
county  commissioner,  etc.,  recently  sold  his 
land  to  the  county  for  a poor  farm,  and  moved 
to  the  county  seat  in  1871,  where  he  died  in 
1886. 

“General”  Joseph  P.  Vancleve  first  set- 
tled east  of  Hartford  City,  but  soon  com- 
menced herding  cattle,  mostly  north  and  west 
of  town,  with  a gun  over  his  shoulder,  on 
horseback,  in  partnership  with  Asher  Van- 
cleve. Ilis  son,  AVilliam,  built  the  fine 
large  business  block  on  the  west  side  of  the 
public  square  in  Hartford  City.  Joseph  and 
Asher  were  both  single  njen  on  arrival  here. 
They  remained  residents  here  until  death, 
the  latter  dying  about  December,  1885. 

Jonathan  Hughes,  a constable,  died  a few 
years  ago,  where  he  first  settled,  and  Gabriel 
Hughes,  who  died  in  an  early  day,  were  set- 
tlers in  Licking  in  1835  or  1836.  About  the 
same  time  came  Frederick  and  Henry  Selig, 
Allen  K.  Gadbury,  John  Cunningham,  Sam- 
son Dildine,  II.  C.  Baldwin,  Michael  Cline 
and  others.  Dildine  died  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship. 

Michael  Cline  came  in  1836,  first  settling 
near  the  southern  line  of  the  county,  then 
removed  to  Hartford  City,  where  he  started  a 
]jottery,  and  ran  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 


His  son,  William,  is  now  living  near  the 
northern  limit  of  the  city. 

Benjamin  Beasoner,  a brother  of  Jacob, 
moved  back  to  Ohio.  James  H.  Reasoner. 
who  for  a while  had  a small  grist-mill  four 
miles  soxithwest  of  Hartford  City,  is  not  now 
living. 

Mrs.  Turner  lived  four  miles  west  of  Hart- 
ford City. 

Elijah  Sims,  who  settled  on  section  22, 
was  a Methodist  preacher,  and  the  only  min- 
ister in  the  county  having  authority  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony  for  a number  of 
years.  He  died  where  he  first  settled  in  this 
county.  He  had  married  a second  wife,  who 
after  his  death,  married  a Mr.  Gothup,  and  is 
again  a widow. 

James  Parker  settled  on  the  Big  Lick,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death. 

David  Stout,  the  first  supervisor,  located 
on  the  same  creek,  above  Mr.  Parker. 

Alexander  Kirkpatrick  remained  here  till 
his  death. 

Aaron  and  Archibald  McVicker,  other 
early  settlers,  are  also  deceased. 

Elias  Craw  was  a resident  of  this  township 
from  pioneer  times  until  his  death. 

Nathan  Jones  establisl  ed  the  old  home- 
stead, which  some  of  his  grandchildren  now 
occupy. 

Henry  Secrist  moved  to  Illinois. 

James  and  Newton  Komine  were  immi- 
grants here  prior  to  1840.  Newton  removed 
to  Hartford  City  in  1846,  where  he  ran  a saw- 
mill for  a period.  Both  are  deceased. 

Alfred  Fuller  first  settled  west  of  Hart- 
ford, then  removed  to  the  city,  and  afterward 
left  the  county. 

Uriah  B.  Hull  moved  away  three  times, 
and  finally  went  to  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Simeon  and  Levi  Conley  (or  Connelly) 
moved  away  about  1842. 
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Levi  Boiirue  remained  a citizen  here  until 
his  death. 

Henry  Harman,  Samuel  Roberts  and 
Joseph  Gettys,  pioneer  settlers  of  Licking, 
are  all  deceased. 

AVilliam  Henley,  father  of  Dr.  Henley, 
settled  here  previous  to  1840,  bought  after- 
ward a great  deal  of  Hartford  City  property, 
and  remained  a resident  here  until  his  death. 

Jeremiah  Handley,  or  Hanley,  who  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  a lecturer  against  Free- 
masonry, was  a pioneer,  who  remained  here 
until  his  decease. 

John  Marley  was  the  first  blacksmith  in 
Hartford  City.  He  returned  to  Ohio. 

Abraham  Stahl  settled  in  Licking  Town- 
ship in  1839,  and  is  the  best  known  old 
pioneer  in  Hartford  City.  From  him  many 
facts  have  been  obtained  for  this  history  of 
Blackford  County. 

AVilliam  Campbell  came  about  1840;  was 
a justice  of  the  peace  in  this  township,  and 
died  about  ten  years  ago. 

Thomas  Sharon  returned  to  Ohio  in  1845. 

Joseph  Wade,  a pioneer,  died  in  1850,  of 
cancer. 

John  Brugh,  first  county  clerk,  and  long 
an  eminent  citizen,  had  a horse-mill  at  Hart- 
ford City  for  some  years. 

Abraham  Cassel,  the  first  county  surveyor, 
surveyed  the  original  plat  for  the  town  of 
Hartford.  He  died  a few  years  ago. 

Jacob  Clark,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  are  both  deceased. 

Joseph  Gettys  settled  a mile  and  a half 
south  of  Hartford  City,  and  died  long  since. 

James  A.  Gadbury  was  a citizen  here  until 
his  decease. 

Aaron  Hughes  came  previous  to  1840. 

David  Hart  moved  from  the  county  long 
ago. 

James  Gillespie  was  another  pioneer,  of 
whom  little  is  known. 


Henry  Harmon  and  Adam  Cunningham 
I’emained  here  until  their  decease. 

Lair  Bunion,  a Methodist  preacher,  died 
here  about  twenty  years  ago. 


We  have  not  been  able  to  fix  precisely  upon 
the  first  settler  of  this  township.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  county  seems  to  have  begun  by 
working  up  the  Lick  Creek  from  toward  Mun- 
cie,  and  hence  Lick  Creek  (now  Licking) 
Township  was  the  first  settled  and  the  first  to 
be  filled  with  the  incoming  civilization. 

Samuel  Gochenour,  in  1835,  settled  on  sec- 
tion 5,  and  died  in  1870. 

Jacob  Emshwiller,  his  son-in-law,  located 
in  this  township  the  same  year,  erected  a tan- 
nery and  ran  it  a short  time.  He  was  after- 
ward elected  county  treasiu’er,  and  while  he 
was  holding  the  office  he  started  home  one 
day  with  a load  of  wood  from  the  forest  west 
of  town  with  a span  of  horses,  which  took 
fright  and  ran  away,  upsetting  the  wagon 
with  its  load,  and  driving  the  standard 
through  his  skull,  killing  him.  This  was  in 
February,  1849.  Abraham  Stahl  succeeded 
him  in  the  office  of  treasurer. 

Joseph  Creek,  a noted  hunter,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Jackson  Township,  locating 
in  1838,  in  the  northwestern  corner,  where  he 
made  his  home  until  his  death  a few  years 
ago.  He  and  AVilliam  Davidson,  of  Harrison 
Township,  his  partner  in  the  chase,  made  a 
practice,  in  early  times,  of  killing  sixty  to 
seventy-five  deer  annually.  Three  sons  of  his 
are  still  living  in  the  township,  the  old  home- 
stead yet  remaining  in  the  possession  of  some 
members  of  the  family. 

About  1835  Robert  Duftey  settled  near  the 
cranberry  marsh.  He  moved  west,  and  died 
some  time  within  the  last  five  years. 

Abraham  Emshwiller  located  in  1839  on 
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section  4,  where  he  resided  until  Ids  death,  in 
1805.  llis  widow  is  still  livin<):.  The  farm 
is  owned  by  the  sons.  John,  one  of  the  sons, 
resides  in  Montpelier,  where  he  owns  and 
conducts  a magnificent  dinig  store.  To  him 
the  compiler  of  this  history  is  under  special 
obligation  for  many  of  the  items  in  these 
sketches. 

Robert  II.  Lanning  came  about  1839,  and 
was  either  county  or  township  assessor  until 
about  1870  or  1871. 

Ezekiel  Larndng,  au  elder  brother,  came 
the  same  year  and  remained  a resident  here 
until  his  death. 

Edward  M.  Crumley,  one  of  the  first  grand 
jurors,  Abraham  Wilson,  John  Hudson  and 
Thomas  Langdon  were  pioneers  of  Jackson, 
who  are  not  now  living. 

Jacob  Oswalt,  an  early  settler,  moved  from 
the  county. 

William  Cortright  located  in  Jackson 
Township  about  184:0,  and  remained  an  occu- 
pant of  his  farm  until  his  death,  about  1875. 
A portion  of  Trenton  is  laid  out  upon  his 
land. 

John  and  Jacob  Wentz  located  in  this  town- 
ship in  1844.  John  is  now  living  in  Hart- 
ford City,  and  Jacob  is  deceased. 

James  Ransom  and  David  Hart  were  other 
pioneers  of  Jackson. 

Daniel  and  Laban  Landon  remained  citi- 
zens of  Jackson  Township  until  their  death? 
the  former  in  April,  1887,  south  of  Trenton. 

HARRISON  TOWNSHIP. 

Joseph  C.  Blount  (^or  Blunt)  settled  within 
the  bounds  of  the  present  Harrison  Township 
as  early  as  1832,  which  was  the  same  year 
that  Jacob  Reasoner  came  to  Licking  Town- 
ship. 

John  Blount  came  the  next  year,  being  the 
first  white  man  to  settle  on  the  Salainonia 


River  in  this  county 
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In  1872  he  moved  to 


Lincoln  County,  Kansas,  where  he  died  about 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

Barnett  Dewitt,  a great  hunter,  came  also 
in  1832,  and  at  that  time  was  the  only  white 
resident  between  Montpelier  and  Muncie.  He 
had  a large  family,  but  lived  in  a small  cabin, 
on  forty  acres  of  land,  in  the  deep  woods, 
earning  the  full  support  of  himself  and  fam- 
ily by  the  pursuits  of  the  chase.  Some  time 
in  the  forties  the  country  here  became  too 
well  filled  with  other  white  peoj)le,  and  away 
he  hied  himself  to  the  vicinity  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

William  Davidson,  another  hunter,  lived 
in  this  township  about  seven  miles  northeast 
of  Hartford  City.  In  company  with  Joseph 
Creek,  of  Jackson  Township,  he  would  take  as 
many  as  sixty  to  seventy-five  deer  annually. 
He  also  moved  to  Iowa,  possibly,  like  the 
Indians,  for  better  hunting  grounds. 

So  with  George  H.  Houser,  a pious  Meth- 
odist. Hunting  was  his  specialty  also,  and 
in  an  early  day  he  too  removed  to  Iowa,  where 
he  has  since  died. 

Henry  Harmon  came  to  the  county  about 
1833  or  1834,  occupying  the  first  farm  south 
of  Montpelier,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death. 

Captain  Josiah  Twibell  came  in  March, 
1836,  settling  across  the  river  from  Mont- 
pelier, where  he  died  in  1873,  over  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  Captain  of  Com- 
pany I,  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
: fantry,  in  the  late  war.  Of  his  sons,  William 
is  now  living  in  Montpelier;  Daniel  is  living 
1 on  the  old  homestead  in  this  township;  John 
[ died  in  1870  , in  Wells  County,  and  David  is 
I also  deceased. 

I Isaac  M.  Ricketts,  who  came  in  1837,  lives 
southeast  of  Montpelier.  He  has  been  county 
j commissioner,  justice  of  the  peace,  etc.,  and 
is  an  excellent  man. 

AVilliani  Hillier  and  kSamuel  Gettys  did  not 
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remain  long,  the  former  removing  to  Iowa, 
and  the  latter  to  a point  north  of  lioanoke, 
in  Huntington  County. 

William  Ellsworth  settled  in  Harrison 
Township  in  1836,  and  is  still  a resident. 

John  Beall,  who  used  to  live  four  miles 
south  of  Montpelier,  removed  West  many 
years  ago,  and  is  now  deceased. 

Abel  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  pioneers. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Montpelier,  and  had  a 
mill  near  the  place. 

John  J.  Cook  first  settled  in  Harrison 
Township,  married  a daughter  of  Abel  Bald- 
win, was  the  first  surveyor  in  the  county, 
the  second  clerk  of  the  court,  and  finally  re- 
moved to  Missouri,  where  he  died  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

Franklin  G.  Baldwin,  the  earliest  assessor, 
was  a resident  of  Montpelier  and  a Baptist 
minister,  is  not  now  living. 

John  B.  Gouldsberry  was  a millwright  by 
trade,  shifted  about  a great  deal  and  finally 
went  AVest,  where  he  died. 

Jose  X.  Hobson,  a pioneer  of  Harrison 
Township,  sold  liquor  contrary  to  law,  but 
was  led  to  reform.  He  removed  to  Allen 
County,  where  he  died. 

Thomas  Hulet,  who  came  about  1837, 
went  to  Iowa  and  died  there. 

John  D.  AVaugli,  from  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  came  in  June,  1837,  and  settled  on 
the  Salamonia,  where  he  soon  died.  Of  his 
two  sons,  John  H.  and  James  W.,  the  latter 
is  still  living  here,  and  is  a nurseryman,  two 
miles  west  of  Montpelier.  He  is  the  only 
survivor  of  the  three  men  who  in  Blackford 
County,  voted  the  Liberty  ticket  (Birney  for 
President)  in  1844. 

James  Havens,  who  had  been  a soldier  un- 
der General  Harrison,  was  a pioneer  here 
wlio  remained  a resident  until  his  death. 
Selay  Havens,  his  son,  settled  on  section  36, 


where  he  lived  until  his  death,  about  the  year 
1879. 

Lewis  McGeath,  from  Virginia,  settled  on 
section  18  in  1837,  and  remained  there  until 
his  death  in  1872. 

Joshua  B.  Cass,  a shoemaker  of  Montpelier, 
moved  AVest. 

Josephus  Streeter,  from  Vermont,  resided 
in  this  township  until  about  1860,  when  he 
returned  to  Vermont,  and  is  living'  there 
now. 

Samuel  Brown,  also  from  Vermont,  went 
to  Iowa  and  died  there. 

Thomas  Eaton,  who  had  been  captain  of  a 
sea  vessel,  left  this  county  after  a term  of 
residence. 

Thomas  Markins  lived  four  miles  southeast 
of  Montpelier,  where  he  died. 

Daniel  and  Jacob  Liestenfeltz  were  boys 
when  they  began  their  residence  in  Harrison 
Township,  and  both  are  still  living  here,  in 
the  southeastern  portion. 

Bober t and  Henry  Hays  came  previous  to 
1840.  The  former  left  in  1847,  and  the  lat- 
ter died  at  his  residence  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  township. 

Thomas  Tetter ick  died  here. 

James  Bowman  moved  to  AVells  County, 
where  he  died. 

James  Wier  left  in  1844. 

John  Wells  located  in  this  township  in 
1839. 

Elsy  Saylor  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
country  in  early  times. 

Other  pioneers  of  Harrison  Township  w'ere 
— Michael  Tetterick,  Andrew  Blount,  Peter 
Miller,  John  Ferren,  John  C.  Spaulding, 
Joseph  Penrod  and  Janies  AValker. 

WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIP. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  AVashington  Town- 
ship were: — - 
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Abel  Ibiklwiii,  tlie  fouiuler  of  Montpelier. 

Isaac  Spaulding,  who  settled  near  the  Sala- 
inonia  below  Montpelier,  and  died  many 
years  ago. 

M^illiam  Iladdon,  ])robate  judge. 

John  (hive,  who  ivas  the  inspector  of  the 
lirst  election,  associate  judge,  etc.,  and  is 
deceased. 

lioderick  Craig,  who  died  in  the  ’50s. 

Jeremiah  Lockett,  who  was  a justice  of  the 
peace  many  I’ears,  and  remained  a resident  of 
his  farm  until  his  death. 

John  F.  Miller,  who  settled  on  section  1. 

Frederick  Selig,  who  located  north  of  Hart- 
for<l  a few  miles,  was  a stone-cutter  in  his 
younger  days  and  a reformer  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  died  in  December,  1886. 

Henry  Ealsley,  a blacksmith,  who  died 
about  thirty  years  ago,  in  middle  age. 

Lewis  Cole,  who  came  in  1839. 

Joshua  Haines,  who  came  in  1843  or  ’44, 
and  is  now  deceased. 

Peter  Bonham,  Jonathan  Cortright,  David 
McConkey. 

Dundee  is  a hamlet  in  Washington  Town- 
ship, where  the  postothce  is  named  Roll. 

The  present  business  men  of  the  place  are 
— -Wohlfarth  & Templeton,  general  store; 
John  R.  Harrold,  physician,  drugs,  paints, 


books,  stationery  and  notions;  E.  C.  Storms, 
tile-manufacturer;  11.  A.  Turner,  blacksmith; 
J.  II.  Wohlfarth,  postmaster. 

J.  AV.  Rayn  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  a 
saw-mill  in  the  vicinity. 

FIKST  MARRIAGES. 

Following  are  the  dates  of  the  respective 
licenses  issued  for  the  marriage  of  the  parties 
named,  the  tirst  in  the  comity  after  its  organi- 
zation, all  in  the  year  1839: 

July  11. — Daniel  Richards  and  Sarah  Ann 
Lewis. 

August  9. — James  W.  AVade  and  Hannah 
Lettys. 

August  29. — Christopher  Palmer  and  Re- 
becca AVillson. 

September  3. — Thomas  Slater  and  Mary 
Ann  Hart. 

November  11. — John  J.  Cook  and  Mar- 
thetsea  Baldwin. 

December  3. — Franklin  B.  Spaulding  and 
Rosalinda  August. 

THE  FIRST  REAL  ESTATE  SALE 

entered  upon  the  records  of  the  county  was 
made  by  Peter  Olom  and  wife  to  Amaziah 
Beeson,  in  1839,  for  $200. 
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HE  Legislature  created 
tlie  county  in  1837, 
taking  the  territory  from 
the  counties  of  Jay 
and  Delaware,  one  mile 
off  of  Dela\vare  and, 
the  balance  from  Jay,  forming 
a county  twelve  miles  square, 
and  named  it  Blackford  in  holi- 
er of  Judge  Blackford,  a lead- 
ing jurist  in  the  early  history 
of  the  State,  For  some  reason 
unknown  to  us,  the  county  Avas 
not  organized  until  June,  1839, 
when  Governor  David  Wal- 
lace appointed  Nicholas  Friend 
to  act  as  sheriff,  and  ordered  him  to  issue  a 
a notice  announcing  that  an  election  would 
be  held  at  the  log  cabin  of  Andrew  Boggs, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the 
county  of  Blackford.  The  notice  was  issued 
and  the  election  was  held  in  June,  1839,  at 
the  cabin  of  said  Boggs,  the  election  board 
using  Mr.  Boggs’  coffee-pot  for  a ballot-box. 
At  this  first  election  Jacob  Brugh  Avas  chosen 
to  serve  as  clerk,  auditor  and  recorder;  Jacob 


Emslnviller  was  elected  to  the  office  of  treas- 
urer; Frederick  Bell  Avas  chosen  for  sheriff; 
and  Josephus  Streeter,  Jacob  Shroyer  and  Eli 
Kigdon  Avere  elected  as  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners. John  Beath  Avas  commissioned  by 
the  Governor  to  serve  as  justice  of  the  peace. 
It  is  said  that  at  this  first  election  there  Avas 
great  unanimity  among  the  masses,  there 
being  a population  of  about  four  hundred  in 
the  county  at  that  time. 

The  county  contains  an  area  of  170  square 
miles, — a fraction  over  four  Congressional 
toAvnships.  It  is  next  to  the  smallest  county 
in  the  State,  Ohio  county — in  Avhich  there  is 
also  a Hartford, — being  a trifle  less  in  area. 

COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jacob 
ErasliAviller. 

Their  acts  for  the  first  year  or  two,  being 
the  beginnings  of  the  organic  features  of  the 
county,  have  a peculiar  interest.  The  first 
page  or  two,  however,  of  the  commissioners’ 
records  for  Blackford  County  are  missing^ 
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and  the  first  page  extant  sets  in  witli  what 
appears  to  be  a petition  for  a road,  tlins; 

“to  Portland,  of  Jay  County,  com- 
mencing at  George  Atkinson’s,  late  John 
Lewis’  mill,  and  running  directly  np  the 
creek  to  the  first  section  line  above  said  mill, 
thence  east  on  the  section  line  till  it  inter- 
sects the  comity  road  running  north  and 
south  past  Jacob  Slater’s.  We,  your  peti- 
tioners, will  ever  pray,  etc. 

“Signed  by  a number  of  freeholders 
through  whose  neighborhood  said  road  runs; 
and,  it  having  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  board  that  it  has  been  advertised 
according  to  law,  and  the  board  believing  a 
review  necessary,  approved  Nathan  Jones, 
Elijah  Sims  and  John  Stewart  to  review  the 
same  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
next  term  of  this  board  in  course,  etc.” 

The  date  of  the  above  document  was 
probably  early  in  the  year  1839. 

Next  are  the  two  following  orders: 
‘■^Ordey'ed,  by  the  board,  that  Franklin  G. 
Baldwin  be  allowed  the  sum  of  $32  for 
assessing  the  county  of  Blackford  for  the 
year  1839,  including  expenses. 

'■'•Ordered.,  by  the  board,  that  Jose  K.  ILob- 
son  be  licensed  to  vend  merchandise  in  Black- 
ford County,  Indiana,  for  the  term  of  one 
year  from  this  date.  Licensed  by  me, 

“Jacob  Brugh,  Clerk  B.  Co.” 
The  next  on  the  records  are  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  May  term,  1839,  the  first  of 
which  is  an  order  appointing  Nicholas  Friend 
county  agent  for  the  term  of  one  year.  “ fie 
approved,  gave  bond  and  was  qualified  accord- 
ingly.”  Following  this  are  orders  laying  off‘ 
certain  road  districts,  and  also  the  whole 
county  into  “ three  districts,”  not  naming  the 
purpose;  probably  they  were  election  pre- 
cincts. 

At  this  term  it  was  also  “ordered  that  the 
stake  which  was  stuck  this  day  by  the  board 


on  the  land  that  was  donated  for  the  purpose 
of  being  the  seat  of  justice,  be  the  center  of 
the  pnl)lic  square,  and  the  public  square  be 
one  acre  with  half  the  streets.  The  main 
streets  passing  the  public  square  seventy  feet, 
and  all  back  streets  fifty  feet  wide,  and  all  the 
alleys  fifteen  feet  wide;  further,  that  John  J. 
Cook  shall  survey  forty  acres  at  the  center 
stake  which  is  now  stuck  for  the  center  of  the 
seat  of  justice.” 

^'■Ordered.,  That  the  seat  of  justice  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Hartford. 

'■'•Ordered,  That  a lev-y  for  State  purposes, 
on  each  poll,  be  50  cents;  on  $100  valuation 
of  property,  30  cents;  for  county  purposes, 
on  each  poll,  50  cents,  and  on  the  $100  val- 
uation of  property,  60  cents.” 

The  first  grand  jurors  named  in  the  com- 
missioners’ records  are  for  the  March  (1810) 
term  of  court,  as  follows:  Francis  Kirk- 

patrick, James  Romine,  Simeon  Coidey,  Al- 
fred Fuller,  Elijah  Sims,  Michael  Tetterick, 
Jeremiah  Locket,  Uriah  B.  Hull,  Henry  Hay, 
Andrew  Blunt,  Henry  Secrist,  David  McCon- 
key,  James  Walker,  Joseph  Creek,  Jonathan 
Hughes,  Daniel  Guyer,  Jacob  Balsley  and 
James  Slater;  and  the  petit  jurors  for  the 
same  term  were  Franklin  B.  Spaulding,  Jacob 
Mickey,  John  F.  Millei',  William  Campbell, 
Franklin  G.  Baldwin,  Jacob  Clark,  Sr.,  Peter 
Bonham,  Abraham  Emshwiller,  George  W. 
Porter,  Peter  Miller,  Jacob  Clark,  Jr.,  doseph 
Penrod,  David  Twibell,  John  Ferren,  Will- 
iam Davison,  John  Beath,  MBlliam  Hillyear, 
David  Dougherty,  William  Ellsworth,  Lair 
Runion,  David  Stout,  James  AVilson,  Samuel 
Roberts  and  Barnett  Dewitt. 

But  a term  of  the  circuit  court  was  held 
the  preceding  autumn,  with  grand  and  petit 
juries.  The  names  of  tlie  grand  jurors 
serving  at  that  time  are  given  a little  further 
on.  A list  of  all  the  commissioners  from  the 
I organization  of  the  county  to  date  is  also 
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given  in  the  appropriate  place  in  this 
chapter. 

CIRCUIT  COURT. 

The  first  sessions  of  the  circuit  court  were 
also  held  at  the  cabin  of  Andrew  Boggs, 
Judge  David  Kilgore,  of  Delaware  County, 
presiding.  At  tliese  sessions  of  the  court  the 
grand  jury,  for  the  sake  of  privacy  and  shel- 
ter, retired  to  a large  oak  tree,  amid  the 
briars  and  a plum  thicket,  near  the  residence 
of  said  Boeri;?,  Frederick  Bell  acting  as  bailiff 
with  pockets  filled  with  rocks,  to  guard  of! 
all  eavesdroppers,  and  give  due  and  timely 
notice,  that  none  might  linger  near  to  dis- 
turb their  deliberations.  A log  served  as  a 
bench.  The  courts  were  held  in  this  way 
until  1843,  when  the  court  house  was  com- 
pleted. At  one  of  these  thorny  sessions  a 
man  was  sentenced  to  the  jienitentiary. 

The  very  first  session  was  held  September 
23,  1839.  Judge  Kilgore  produced  his  com- 
mission from  CTOvernor  David  IVallace.  An- 
drew Boggs  and  Henry  Stewart  were 
associate  judges,  and  Jeremiah  Ilanley  was 
appointed  bailiff'  by  the  court. 

The  grand  jury  comprised  John  Watson, 
Lewis  Kirkpatrick,  Jacob  Oswalt,  Edward  M. 
('rumley,  Jose  K.  Hobson,  Adam  Cunning- 
ham, James  Hansom,  Michael  Geer,  John 
Blount,  Joseph  Getys,  Peter  Heasoner,  John 
Beall,  James  Bowman,  Isaac  Spaulding,  Ben- 
jamin Heasoner,  Jacob  Gear,  Thomas  Hnlet 
and  Joseph  Blount. 

The  record  of  the  Blackford  County  Circuit 
Court  opens  Avith  two  pages  of  “ Rules  ” of 
practice,  signed  by  David  Kilgore,  President 
Judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  Circuit. 
Then  follows  the  transcript  of  a case  of  debt 
from  Fayette  County,  and  a list  of  the  grand 
and  petit  jurors  for  the  fall  (1839)  term  of 
court. 


After  adopting  a seal,  the  court  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  trial  of  cases.  The  first  judg- 
ment recorded  for  this  county  is  numbered  2, 
and  Avas  issued  against  Jacob  Geer,  one  of 
the  grand-jurymen,  Avho  pleaded  guilty  of 
betting,  in  the  sum  of  25  cents  and  costs. 
Michael  Geer  became  his  surety. 

The  next  case  Avas  that  of  Francis  Kirk- 
patrick, Avho  pleaded  guilty  of  assault  and 
battery  ('‘fighting”)  and  Avas  fined  $1  and 
costs.  Then  Thomas  Slater  pleaded  guilty 
of  betting  and  Avinning,  and  had  to  pay  25 
cents  and  costs;  also  that  he  bet  and  lost,  but 
still  had  to  pay  the  State  25  cents  and  costs  for 
that  luxury.  The  next  day,  in  open  court,  Cas- 
]ier  Geer,  on  tAvo  indictments,  Abel  Geer, 
John  BaklAAun  on  two  indictments,  James 
IVilson  on  tAvo,  and  AndreAv  Blount  on  tAvo, 
Leonard  Cline  and  David  Fox  on  tAvo  indict- 
ments— all  pleaded  guilty  of  betting  and  Avere 
accordingly  fined;  but  in  all  these  cases  but 
one  it  is  not  stated  Avhether  they  had  Avon  or 
lost  in  their  Avagers. 

Next,  Eli  Higdon  Avas  bound  over  in  the 
sum  of  825  for  official  negligence;  Jacob 
Brugh  pleaded  guilty  of  selling  liquor  with- 
out license  at  tA\m  different  times,  and  was 
fined  82  and  costs  for  each  offense;  and  five 
more  cases  of  self-convicted  betters,  an  ap- 
peal from  a justice,  and  one  more  of  selling 
liquor  Avithout  license  concluded  this  session 
of  the  court. 

At  the  folloAving  (March,  1840),  term  the 
cases  were  mostly  for  betting.  Eli  Higdon 
Avas  accpiitted  of  the  charge  of  official  negli- 
gence. 

The  county  offices  were  at  first  kept  at  the 
residences  and  places  of  business  of  the  re- 
spective incumbents,  and  then  some  of  them 
found  desk-room  in  a log  building  that  had 
been  erected  for  a private  residence.  The 
courts  Avere  held,  besides  the  places  afore- 
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mentioned,  also  in  an  old  log  store-lionse  of 
II.  Graham. 

COURT  HOUSE. 

The  first  court  house  ever  built  in  Black- 
ford County  is  the  present  one.  The  contract 
for  it  was  let  December  5,  1841,  and  tlie 
building,  which  is  a two-story  brick  struct- 
ure, was  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Charles  and  William  F.  Jones;  it  was 
completed  in  1843,  at  a cost  of  nearly  $5,600. 

The  court  room  is  on  the  first  fioor,  and 
tlie  county  offices  above.  Although  a plain 
building,  in  its  architecture  characteristic  of 
the  pioneer  times  in  which  it  was  erected,  it 
is  still  good  enough  were  it  only  in  better 
repail’. 

THE  .TAIL 

and  sheriff’s  residence  is  a fine  modern  build- 
ing on  the  first  corner  east  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  public  square,  two-stories  high, 
and  built  in  1878-’79. 

INFIRMARY. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  help- 
less poor,  eighty  acres  of  land  was  purchased 
of  Jacob  Stallsmith,  between  two  and  three 
miles  north  of  Hartford  City,  soon  after  the 
war.  Upon  this  place  was  an  ordinary  farm 
residence.  After  some  years  of  occupation 
this  place  was  exchanged  for  the  present 
farm,  about  four  miles  southwest  of  town. 
It  comprises  240  acres,  and  was  bought  of 
John  Death,  who  had  been  one  of  the  county 
commissioners,  for  $10,000.  On  this  farm 
is  a good,  large  frame  building.  Average 
number  of  inmates,  sixteen  to  eighteen. 
Present  superintendent,  Calvin  Fordney,M’ho 


was  preceded  by  William  S.  Bunion  for 
several  years.  Salary  $500.  The  proceeds 
of  all  the  labor  of  the  poor  at  that  place  are 
turned  into  the  county  treasury. 


Following  is  a list  of  the  county  officers, 
who  liave  served,  nearly  complete: 


Eli  Rigdon,  Jacob  Shroyer,  Josephus 
Streeter,  1839.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  George  H.  Houser  succeeded  Shroyer. 

Eli  Rigdon,  Streeter  and  Houser,  1840. 

Eli  Rigdon,  Streeter,  J.  P.  Yan  Cleve, 
1841. 

Eli  Rigdon,  Josiah  Twibell,  Henry  Stew- 
art, 1842. 

Josiah  Twibell,  William  Campbell,  Samuel 
Coughnower  (or  Gohenour),  1843. 

Josiah  Twibell,  George  S.  Howell,  George 
H.  Houser,  1844. 

Josiah  Twibell,  Houser,  John  Moore, 
1845-’46. 

Josiah  Twibell,  John  Moore,  Samuel  Go- 
henour, 1847. 

John  Moore,  Samuel  Gohenour,  Leonard 
Clouse,  1848. 

Samuel  Gohenour,  Leonard  Clouse,  Samuel 
Palmer,  1849. 

Samuel  Palmer,  Barnett  DelVitt,  James 
Rhine,  1850. 

James  Rhine,  Eli  Rigdon,  Lewis  II. 
McGeath,  1851-’52. 

James  Rhine,  L.  H.  McGeath,  Thomas 
Hess,  1853. 

James  Rhine,  L.  H.  McGeath,  John 
Moore,  1854. 

L.  II.  McGeath,  John  Moore,  Peter  V. 
Hammer,  1855. 

John  Moore,  P.  Y.  Hammer,  Barnhart  W. 
Bugh,  1856. 
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P.  V.  Hammer,  P.  AV.  Bugh,  AVilliam 
AlcDermit,  1857. 

1*.  \.  Hammer,  B.  A\^.  Bugli,  Edward  JM. 
Crumley,  1858. 

P.  Hammer,  E.  AI.  Crumley,  Peter 
Bouham,  1859. 

George  AVest,  Barnhart  AV.  Pugh,  Thomas 
Twibell,  18G0. 

George  AVest,  Peter  AIcKee,  Tlieophilus 
A[orris.  18G1. 

George  AVest,  Tlieophilus  Alorris,  Asher 
Van  Cleve,  18G2. 

Tlieophilus  Alorris,  Asher  A^an  Cleve,  John 
Beath,  18G3. 

Asher  A"an  Cleve,  John  Beath,  Sealy  Ha- 
vens, 18G-4. 

Sealy  Havens,  John  Beath,  Daniel  AVatson, 
18G5-6G-’G7. 

John  Beath,  Sealy  Havens,  Frederick  See- 
lig,  18G8. 

Sealy  Havens,  Frederick  Seelig,  Daniel 
Landon,  18G9-’70. 

Daniel  Landon,  Harrison  Aloon,  James  I. 
AIcGrew,  1871. 

Harrison  Aloon,  J.  I.  AIcGrew,  Thomas 
Dean,  1872-’73. 

Thomas  Dean,  Isaac  AI.  Picketts,  Andrew 

B.  AVilliams,  1874-’75-’7G. 

Thomas  Dean,  Harrison  Aloon,  Uriah 
Dick,  1877. 

Harrison  Aloon,  Uriah  Dick,  AVilliam  A^. 
Buckles,  1878-’79. 

AA^.  A".  Buckles,  Isaac  AI.  Ricketts.  AA’^ill- 
iam  Schmidt,  1880. 

I.  AI.  Ricketts,  AVilliam  Schmidt,  Henry 
Shroyer,  1881-’82. 

Henry  Shroyer,  Thomas  C.  Heal,  Larkin 

C.  Alclntyre,  1883-’84-’85. 

Henry  Shroyer,  James  AV.  Pittenger,  Oli- 
ver AA’^oodard,  1886. 


J.  AV.  Pittenger,  Oliver  AVoodard.  Zadok 
AA'illiams,  1887. 


AUDITORS. 

(Performed  also  the  duties  of  clerk  until 
1851.) 

Jacob  Brugh,  1840-’4G;  John  J.  Cook, 
1847-’50;  AV^ellington  Stewart,  1851-’5G; 
Abraham  Stahl,  1857-’60;  R.  C.  Anderson, 
1861;  AVilliam  Tanghinbaugh,  1862;  R.  C. 
Anderson,  1863-’64;  IT.  C.  Davisson,  1865; 
E.  AI.  Stahl,  1866-’70;  B.  B.  Ransom,  1871 
-’73;  Robert  A.  Shroyer,  1874;  J.  AV.  Rea- 
soner,  1875-’78;  J.  P.  A.  Leonard,  1879-’86; 
AV.  S.  Brannum,  1887. 

The  office  of  Auditor  was  abolished  in  the 
winter  of  1844-’45,  but  re-instated  soon 
afterward. 

CLERKS. 

Until  1841-’42  the  clerk  was  ex  officio 
auditor  and  recorder. 

AA’^illiam  Tanghinbaugh,  1852-’60;  Aloses 
Stahl,  1861-’65;  AAUlliam  Tanghinbaugh, 
1865-’68;  R.  G.  Steele,  1869-’75;  James  B. 
AA'eir,  1875-’77;  11.  B.  Smith,  1878-’80; 
Isaiah  Cortright,  1881. 

RECORDERS. 

Jacob  Brugh,  1838-’46;  AVilliam  Taugh- 
inbaugh,  1846-’61;  Joshua  Troxel,  1861-’65; 
John  Hedge,  1865-’72;  John  Hoonan,  1872 
—’76;  Isaiah  Cortright,  1876-’80;  Peter 
Timmonds,  1880-’84;  J.  P.  Cronin,  1884- 
’88. 


TREASURERS. 


John  Ervin, 


-;  Abraham  Ernshwiller, 


-;  Bazel  B.  Ransom, 


AVilliam  II.  Campbell, 


-;  AVilliam 


\\ 
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Taiigliinbangh,  1861-’65;  E.  B.  Ransom, 
1865-’68;  George  S.  Howell,  1870-’72; 
Joseph  Futerell,  1874-’78;  Eli  Hughes, 
1878-’82;  John  R.  Ilntfinan,  1882-’86; 
Joshua  T.  Kelley,  1880. 

SmCRIFFS. 

Frederick  Beall,  1840-’42;  John  M.  Will- 
iams, 1843;  Abraham  Stahl,  1844-’47 ; 
Jacob  Jlrngh,  1848-’49;  Jose  K.  Hobson, 
1850-’53;  David  M.  Mercer,  1854-’57; 
Isaac  Goodin,  1858-’61;  Andrew  Brickley, 
1862-’65;  Henry  M.  Miller,  1866-’67;  Sam- 
uel L.  Gadbnry,  1868-’71 ; Charles  S.  Leon- 
ard, 1872-’73;  Charles  A.  Rhine,  1874-’77 ; 
John  Saxon,  1878-’82;  Samuel  L.  Gadbnry, 
1883-’85;  Isaac  W.  Wingate,  1886-’87. 

Messrs.  Brannnm,  the  auditor,  and  Kelley, 
treasurer,  began  their  official  duties  Novem- 
ber 20,  1886. 

Thomas  T.  St.  John,  of  Marion,  is  the 
judge  of  this,  the  Forty-eighth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, succeeding  "W.  II.  Carroll,  January  1, 
1887. 

S.  W.  Cantwell  is  the  attorney  for  this 
district. 

Lewis  lYillman,  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Smith  Casterline,  county  surveyor. 

Calvin  Fbrdney,  superintendent  of  the 
poor  farm. 

POLITICALLY, 

Blackford  County  is  Democratic  by  240  to 
250  majority,  which  is  quite  strong,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  voters.  Last  fall,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Blackford,  three  Republicans  were  elected  to 
county  offices,  namely,  IV.  S.  Brannum  for 
auditor,  Joshua  T.  Kelly  for  treasurer,  and 
Zadok  Williams  for  commissioner.  Mr. 
Williams  commenced  his  duties  December  1, 


1880,  and  the  other  two  November 
ceding. 

In  1872  and  1876  the  Greenbackers  and 
Republicans  fused  and  elected  two  of  the 
county  officers — auditor  and  treasurer.  Dur- 
ing every  campaign  the  Republicans  put  a 
full  ticket  in  the  field. 

In  1856  the  Know-Nothings  nominated  a 
complete  county  ticket,  and  received  a re- 
spectable vote.  That  was  the  year  that  James 
Buchanan  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  John  C. 
Fremont  the  Republican. 

In  1860  there  were  four  national  tickets 
in  the  field,  headed  by  Lincoln  and  Hamlin 
for  the  Republicans,  Douglas  and  Johnson 
for  one  wing  of  the  Democracy,  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Lane  for  another,  and  Bell  and 
Everett  for  the  Know-Nothings.  The  last 
mentioned  did  not  organize  in  this  county. 
Breckenridge  received  forty-five  votes.  The 


cam 


paign 


was  an 


exci  ting- 


one  here,  as  well 


as  throughout  the  nation,  as  it  portended  a 
bloody  war.  At  Hartford  City  the  Douglas 
Democracy  raised  what  was  said  to  be  the 
highest  pole  in  the  State, — 240  feet  high. 
The  precise  location  was  about  midway  be- 
tween the  court  house  and  the  east  gate.  A 
millwright  from  Camden,  Jay  County,  was 
employed  to  raise  the  pole,  and  the  task 
proved  so  tedious  in  the  afternoon  that  Silas 
L.  Dunham,  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor,  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  Avho  was  to  be  orator  of  the  occasion, 
began  to  grow  very  nervous  lest  the  day 
would  he  so  far  spent  that  he  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  luxury  of  unburdeuing  his 
political  mind. 

The  Douglas  ticket  obtained  about  the 
usual  Democratic  majority  in  this  county — 
about  250 — Avhile  Lincoln  carried  the  State. 

In  1864  and  1868  the  county  was  still 
Democratic,  while  the  State  was  Rejmblican. 
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For  two  episodes  during  tlie  war,  see  next 
cliapter. 

Jn  1872,  wlien  the  most  noted  “Abolition- 
ist,” Horace  Greeley,  ran  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  President,  Blackford  County  gave 
him  the  usual  Democratic  majority.  There 
was  no  O’Conor  or  “ Straight-out,”  Demo- 
cratic county  ticket  nominated.  The  lie- 
puhlicans  of  the  State  that  year  elected  the 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

During  the  next  three  Presidential  cam- 
paigns— 187G,  1880  and  1884 — nothing  un- 
usual marked  the  canvass;  and  the  Kepnhlican 
success  of  last  year  has  just  been  noticed. 


Among  the  best  political  speakers  who 
have  addressed  the  people  at  Hartford  City 


were.  General  JS^athaniel  P.  Banks,  at  a 


Republican  mass  convention  since  the  war; 
James  F.  McDowell,  of  Marion,  a Democrat, 
who  represented  this  district  in  Congress  in 
1862,  and  died  in  the  spring  of  1887;  Asbury 
Steele,  a prominent  politican  who  has  also 
been  a member  of  Congress,  and  others. 

This  judicial  circuit  is  composed  of  Black- 
ford and  Grant  counties,  making  it  Republi- 
can; and  this  senatorial  district  comprises 
Blackford,  Wells  and  Jay  counties,  which  is 
Democratic  by  a small  majority.  Wells  being 
Democi’atic  and  Jay  about  evenly  divided. 
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THE  BAR. 


H E first  practitionor  of 
law  in  Blackford  Coun- 
ty was  Buckles, 

who  was  afterward  cir- 
cuit judge  for  tw'elve 
years,  and  a memher 
of  the  State  Legislature  as  late 
as  last  year.  He  was  a resi- 
dent of  Hartford  City  but  a 
short  time,  w'as  then  of  course 
a young  man,  and  on  leaving 
this  place  he  returned  to  Mun- 
cie,  whence  he  came  and  where 
he  is  still  living. 

The  next  were  Joseph  W. 
Holliday  and  Edward  G.  Car- 
roll,  who  Avere  here  at  the  same  time.  Holli- 
day w’ent  to  the  Mexican  Avar,  and  died  soon 
after  his  return.  He  Avas  an  able  laAvyer,  a 
Whig,  and  at  one  time  AA’as  a member  of  the 
Legislature.  Carroll  AA'as  a prominent  man. 
He  died  here,  and  Avas  buried  near  Hartford 
City,  but  his  grave  can  notnoAA^  be  identified. 

George  S.  lIoAvell,  from  Ohio,  commenced 


practicing  in  Hartford  City  in  1843-’44,  and 
remained  here,  folloAving  his  profession,  until 
his  death,  Avhich  took  place  Avithin  a feAv  years. 
He  Avas  an  honest  attorney  and  counselor,  a 
Democrat  in  his  political  aubavs,  and  Avas 
tAvice  a member  of  the  Legislature. 

'Wellington  SteAvart,  county  auditor  for  a 
time,  Avas  a man  of  great  vigor  and  many 
positiA’e  traits.  After  practicing  here  a num- 
ber of  years,  he  moved  to  Califoi'uia. 

AndreAv  J.  Heff  commenced  practice  here 
in  early  day,  Avas  a member  of  the  Legislature 
one  term,  1857-’59,  a volunteer  in  the  late 
Avar,  and  afterAvard  lived  at  ‘Winchester  and 
Greencastle,  and  finally  went  to  Tennessee. 
He  Avas  a Democrat  in  his  politics, 

J.  T.  '\Tells,  aaLo  Avas  born  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  county,  read  hiAV  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Mr.  Bonham,  commenced 
practice  in  18G7,  made  t\Am  trips  to  the  'VTest, 
and  died  in  1877,  at  Peru,  Indiana. 

A.  B.  Jetmore  came  to  Hartford  City  in 
1859,  practiced  law  until  about  187G,  and 
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then  moved  to  Missouri,  but  is  now  a resident 
of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Thomas  S.  Briscoe,  editor  of  the  Telegram, 
used  to  practice  law,  is  still  a member  of  the 
bar. 

At  Montpelier  D.  F.  Kuffel  practiced  law 
from  1879  to  1886,  and  is  now  making  his 
residence  temporarily  in  California. 

The  present  bar  of  Blackford  County  com- 
prises Bonham  & Bonham,  Cantwell  & Cant- 
well, Shinn  6c  Pierce  and  W.  11.  Carroll,  at 
Hartford  Cit}',  and  J.  C.  Maddox,  G.  A. 
Mason,  and  Thomas  Slater,  at  Montpelier. 
Mr.  Carroll,  who  is  in  partnership  with  Hiram 
Brownlee,  of  Marion,  has  just  closed  a term 
as  judge  of  this  circuit,  comprising  Grant 
and  Blackford  counties. 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

David  D.  Long,  from  Virginia,  was  the 
first  practitioner  of  medicine  at  Hartford 
City.  He  went  to  Michigan. 

Dr.  K.  D.  Clouse]',  from  Hillsboro,  Oluo, 
was  the  next  to  launch  out  in  the  profession 
at  this  point,  beginning  in  1842,  and  he  is 
still  here,  active  and  looking  young. 

Hugh  H.  Baugh,  a fellow  student  of  Dr. 
Clouser,  and  also  from  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  was 
a successful  physician  here  in  1846-’48,  is 
now  in  Ohio,  at  Clarksville. 

Dr.  Henley,  also  from  Oliio,  was  here  about 
the  same  time  or  a little  afterward,  perhaps. 
He  moved  to  some  point  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  and  while  there  he  became  a 
cripple,  one  of  his  legs  being  amputated. 
Beturning  to  Hartford  City,  he  died  here. 

Dr.  Peuben  Z.  Cassel,  another  physician 
from  the  Buckeye  State,  was  the  fifth  to 
locate  in  Hartford  City.  After  some  ten 
years  of  successful  practice  here,  he  moved  to 
Missouri,  where  he  died. 

Heni’y  Stewart,  a good  jnan  and  physician. 


practiced  al)Out  1842-’43  a short  time  and 
then  became  a farmer. 

Dr.  Hess,  a native  of  Indiana,  practiced 
here  three  or  four  years,  and  died  about 
1858. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Sherwood,  from  Granville,  was  a 
physician  here  a few  years,  and  went  to  Cam- 
den in  1852,  where  he  still  remains. 

11.  Edmondson,  at  first  a Methodist  preach- 
er, and  then  a doctor  at  Dundee,  moved  to 
Missouri. 

J.  T.  Alexander  practiced  the  healing  art 
foi'  a time  at  Hartford  City,  it"  is  said,  with- 
out a diploma. 

John  E.  Moler,  a graduate  from  Ohio,  lo- 
cated here  in  1850  and  practiced  a number  of 
years,  but  has  retired. 

Dr.  Hathaway,  also  from  Ohio,  in  1848,  is 
now  in  Muncie. 

Moses  Stahl,  a brother  of  Abraham,  studied 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  IST.  D.  Clouser, 
graduated  both  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York  City,  then  practiced  in  part- 
nei’ship  with  Dr.  Clouser,  about  185G-’60, 
moved  from  here  to  Texas,  and  thence  to 
Kansas,  where  he  is  now  living. 

Jonas  Good,  a native  of  this  State,  followed 
the  medical  profession  here  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  Clouser,  1860-’64.  He  was  also  a 
graduate  of  Rush  Medical  College. 

At  Montpelier,  W.  T.  Shull,  1847-’70, 
(first  physician  in  MontjDelier),  and  H.  H. 
Bennett,  1871-’80,  are  now  retired. 

Dr.  C.  Q.  Shull  is  the  second  physician 
here,  and  is  now  the  oldest. 

Dr.  Holloway,  eclectic,  practiced,  in  part- 
nership with  R.  B.  White,  a short  time  after 
the  war. 

S.  M.  Breese’s  time  was  from  about  1856 
or  1857  to  1870,  when  he  moved  to  Fort 
Wayne,  where  he  died. 
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J.  C.  Bennett  was  here  in  medical  practice 
from  1875  to  1883,  when  he  died. 

Joseph  Ct.  Lacy  was  here  in  1877-’78,  in 
})artnership  with  D.  W.  W.  Wilt. 

The  physicians  now  practicing  in  Blackford 
County  are:  Hartford — N.  D.  Clouser,  Peter 

Drayer,  II.  C.  Davisson,  C.  li.  Mason,  MBll- 
iam  II.  Wheeler  (lioin(Eopathic)  and  J.  W. 
Sage  (eclectic);  at  Montpelier — C.  Q.  Shull, 
W,  W.  Wilt,  J.  A.  Morrison,  John  Sellers, 
AL  C.  Dill,  IV.  C.  Ransom  and  R.  B.  IVhite, 
(botanic);  at  Millgrove — J.  E.  McFarland; 
at  Trenton — Lewis  C.  Landon;  and  at  Roll, 
John  R.  Ilarrold. 

The  Blackford  County  Medical  Society  was 
organized  before  the  war,  and  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since.  All  the  regulars  now  in  the 
county  are  members,  numbering  nine.  It 
met  in  regular  session  at  Montpelier,  Indiana, 


in  Shull’s  Hall  on  Monday,  May  2,  1887,  and 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Dr.  N.  D.  Clouser  was  elected  presi- 

dent, Dr.  L.  C.  Landon,  secretary,  and  Dr.  C. 
Q.  Shull,  treasurer.  Drs,  W.  W.  Wilt,  C.  R- 
Mason  and  II.  C.  Davisson,  censors.  Dele- 
gates to  the  State  Medical  Society,  Drs.  Ah  D- 
Clouser  and  L.  C.  Landon  were  'appointed’ 
Dr.  C.  R.  Mason  and  J.  A.  Morrison,  alter- 
nates. Dr.  C.  Q.  Shull  was  appointed  as  a 
delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Society, 
and  Dr.  H.  C.  Davisson,  alternate.  Dr.  L. 
E.  Maddox  was  elected  a member  of  the 
society.  Every  member  paid  annual  dues. 
Cases  of  interest  were  presented  by  different 
members  and  an  interchange  of  opinion  elicit- 
ed in  each  case.  The  society  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Hartford  City  on  the  fourth  Thurs- 
day in  June  next. 
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THE  PRESS. 




^IIE  news2‘)apers  of 
Blackford  County  have 
generally  been  con- 
dncted  by  honest  men. 
It  is  nsnally  the  aim  of 
a local  journal  to  give 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth;  and  whatever  errors  in 
the  statement  of  tact  occur  in 
such  a journal,  as  well  as  in  a 
local  history  like  this  work, 
are  due  either  to  the  incompe- 
tency of  trusted  correspond- 
ents or  ambiguous  manuscript. 
General  history,  like  that  ot 
the  United  States,  for  example, 
31-  of  any  one  country,  or  distant  period  of 
time,  is  received  as  all  true,  although  it  may 
be  nine- tenths  false,  because  it  relates  to  a 
topic  and  a time  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
criticism;  but  local  newspapers  and  local 
liistories  relate  to  what  their  readers  person- 
ally know  something  about,  and  if  even  a 


tenth  2)art  is  wrong  it  calls  forth  scathing  re- 
buke. Indeed,  it  generally  occurs  in  one’s 
experience  that  when  he  sees  in  ].)rint  an  ac- 
count of  a circumstance  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  he  finds  it  from  ten  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent  wrong,  or  at  least  different  from 
his  version  of  the  matter  by  that  amount, 
while  he  will  pi-oceed  to  read  all  other  para- 
graphs, even  in  the  same  paper,  taking  them 
all  as  true  and  faithful,  simply  because  he 
sees  no  error  in  them.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  he  cannot  criticise  them;  and 
the  paragraphs  read  so  smoothly,  positively 
and  clearly  as  to  challenge  the  confidence  of 
even  the  most  incredulous. 

In  short,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  local  his- 
tories, like  this  work,  and  newspapers,  are 
many  times  more  correct  than  any  general  or 
“ standard  ” history  can  be,  because  their  re- 
ports of  news,  and  older  events  too,  are  more 
direct,  and  their  accounts  are  to  be  read  by 
people  “ on  the  spot.” 

The  first  paper  started  in  the  county,  was 
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the  Blackford  County  News,  established  in 
1852,  and  was  published  by  L.  D.  Chamness. 
Mr.  Chamness  published  the  paper  until 
1854,  when  A.  D.  Hook  took  charge  of  it, 
and  James  M.  Bromagem  had  something  to 
do  with  its  publication.  In  1857,  J.  D. 
Chipman  purchased  the  News  office  and  con- 
ducted the  paper  for  a short  time.  In  1858 
AVilliam  and  Samuel  McCormack  brought 
another  printing  office  here  and  established  the 
Blackford  County  Democrat.  Mr.  Chip- 
man,  the  editor  of  the  Neios,  fell  into  some 
difficulty  about  this  time,  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  establishment  of  a rival 
paper,  caused  the  News  to  meet  with  a sud- 
den death. 

In  1861,  James  W.  Ruckraan,  from  Mun- 
cie,  started  the  Hartford  City  Union,  and 
the  patronage  in  the  county  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  expenses  of  two  printing- 
offices,  the  Democrat  soon  expired. 

In  1864,  John  M.  Ruckman  purchased  the 
Hartford  City  Union,  and  published  that 
paper  for  seven  years. 

In  1869,  C.  F.  Jackson  set  in  motion  the 
Hartford  City  Democrat.  Still  the  county 
was  scarcely  strong  enough,  in  its  patronage, 
to  support  two  papers,  and  in  1871  the  Union 
office  was  sold  to  parties  from  Portland,  and 
to  the  Democrat  was  left  a clear  field.  But 
the  very  next  year  Mr.  Jackson  sold  ont  to 
John  M.  Ruckman,  who  again  set  the  News 
on  foot.  The  next  year  after  this  again, 
1873,  R.  G.  Steele  and  James  Williamson 
started  the  Hartford  City  Courier,  which  had 
a feeble  life  of  ten  months’  duration,  nettiner 
to  the  proprietors  a loss  of  over  $1,200. 

Mr.  Ruckman,  although  appointed  post- 
master iirl880,  continued  in  charge  of  the 
News,  always  a Republican  paper,  until 
1885.  On  the  resignation  of  his  office  as 
postmaster,  in  April,  1887,  he  re-opened  his 


printing  office  for  job  work,  for  which  it  is 
well  equipped. 

John  .M  Ruckman,  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  Hartford  City  Neios,  and  post- 
master of  Hartford  City,  was  born  in 
1838  in  Mercer  County,  Obit  . His  father, 
Samuel  Ruckman,  of  French  descent,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  was  a merchant  by  occupa- 
tion during  his  life,  and  died  in  1850,  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years.  His  mother,  nee  Unity 
Greer,  was  born  in  Trumbull  County,  Chio, 
and  is  still  living  at  Springfield,  that  State. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  Mr.  Ruckman, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  entered  the  print- 
ing office  of  the  Standard,  published  by  the 
Snyder  Brothers,  at  Celina,  Ohio,  and  began 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  printer’s 
trade,  completing  his  knowledge  of  the  same 
at  Springfield,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  that 
State.  In  October,  1865,  he  came  ^to  Hart- 
ford, City,  purchasing  the  Ilartfonl  City 
Union,  which  he  published  until  1870,  when 
he  disposed  of  the  Union  and  spent  one  year 
and  a half  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.  Returning  to  Hartford  Citv 
the  latter  part  of  1871,  he  purchased  the 
Hartford  City  Democrat  of  C.  F.  Jackson, 
and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Hart- 
ford City  News,  a Republican  paper,  and 
continued  the  publication  of  the  Neios  until 
January  1,  1885.  In  February,  1880,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster,  which  ])Osition  he 
held,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  until 
April  2,  1887,  more  than  two  years  after  the 
Democratic  administration  had  been  inaugu- 
rated. On  leaving  the  postoffice  he  reoiiened 
his  printing  office  for  job  work,  for  which  in 
all  its  branches  he  is  M-'eH  prepared.  He  was 
married  in  1875  to  Dinnie  B.  Thomas,  of 
Bartholomew  County,  Indiana,  and  their 
children  are — Orth  M.  and  Eva  Kate.  Mr. 
Ruckman  has  been  prominent  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  county;  in  politics  is  a Repub. 
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lican ; is  a lueinber  of  tlie  order  of  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows  and  Good  Templars,  and  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  clinrch. 

IIAKTFOKD  CITY  TELEGKAM. 

This  live  paper  was  established  in  August, 
1877,  seven-column  folio,  Democratic,  by 
Charles  U.  Timmonds.  The  next  year  it  was 
enlarged  to  an  eight-column  paper,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  by  Mr.  Timmonds  until 
March  23, 1883,  when  he  sold  it  to  Benjamin 
A.  A^an  AVinlde,  and  July  1,  1885,  he  sold 
to  T.  S.  and  S.  M.  Briscoe,  the  present  pro- 
prietors. Mr.  Van  AVinkle  is  now  engaged 
in  the  furniture  trade  in  Hartford  City.  In 
1881  the  office  was  consumed  by  tire,  when 
a conhagration  swept  out  the  whole  corner 
from  the  alley  south  to  AVashington  street. 
Mr.  Timmonds’  loss  was  the  entire  office. 

The  Telegram  is  now  published  by  Samuel 
M.  Briscoe,  and  edited  by  his  father,  Thomas 
S.  Briscoe.  Office,  east  side  of  public  square. 

Thomas  S.  Bkiscoe,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
City  Telegram.,  was  born  in  Kent  County, 
Maryland,  October  10,  1828,  son  of  Samuel 
E.  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  (Frisby)  Briscoe. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  a minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  cluirch,  and  his 
maternal  grandfather  was  a Methodist 
preacher.  His  father  died  September  9, 
1871,  at  the  age  of  sixty-tliree  years,  at 
Galena,  Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  his 
mother  died  at  Centerville,  Queen  Anne 
County,  same  State,  in  August,  1851,  at  the 
age  of  about  forty-live  or  forty-six  years. 
Mr.  Briscoe,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was 
reared  to  hard  work  on  the  farm;  notwith- 
standing he  managed  to  obtain  a good  educa- 
tion, study  law,  and  became  a member  of  the 
bar,  Kovember  4,  1852,  at  Centerville.  In 
1853  he  emigrated  to  the  distant  AV^est,  set- 
tling at  Lyons,  Clinton  County,  Iowa,  where. 


and  at  Clinton,  same  county,  also,  he  prac- 
ticed law  for  ten  years.  He  was  mayor  of 
the  latter  town  in  1862.  His  wife’s  health 
failing,  he  went  with  her  in  1863  to  Mis- 
souri, in  hopes  of  recovering  her  health;  but 
she  died  there  August  24,  1863.  Mr.  Bris- 
coe thereupon  returned  East,  and  during 
1865-’66  was  in  the  employ  of  the  celebrated 
S.  S.  Cox,  the  New  York  statesman,  in  a 
claim  agency  office.  In  1866  he  came  to  In- 
diana, settling  in  Fort  AYayne,  where  he 
practiced  law  foiir  years.  Next  he  was 
engaged  by  J.  C.  Bowser  to  lay  the  ties  from 
Blutfton  to  Hartford  City,  on  the  present 
Fort  AYayne,  Cincinnati  & Louisville  Bail- 
road.  Since  1871  he  has  been  a resident  of 
Hartford  City,  where  he  practiced  law  until 
he  asBiuned  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Tele- 
gram.  He  was  a member  of  the  State  Senate 
in  1878-’82. 

Mr.  Briscoe  was  first  married  April  14, 
1854,  to  Margaret  Anna  Maclay,  of  Mifflin 
County,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  a daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Maclay.  Her 
grandfather,  AYilliam  Maclay,  was  a United 
States  Senator.  (It  is  an  interesting  coin'ci- 
dence  that  the  Christian  names  both  of  her 
parents  and  her  husband’s  parents  were  the 
same).  The  children  by  Mr.  Briscoe’s  first 
marriage  were  E.  F.  J.  B.,  born  in  1855,  and 
Fannie  Mary,  both  of  whom  are  teaching 
school  in  AYilmingion,  Delaware,  and  Samuel 
Maclay  Briscoe,  subject  of  the  next  para- 
graph. Mr.  Briscoe  was  married  a second 
time,  August  24,  1871,  to  Miss  Kachel  A. 
Henley,  of  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  daugh- 
ter of  John  M.  Henley,  of  AYheeling,  Dela- 
ware County,  this  State.  In  1854  Mr.  Briscoe 
was  made  an  Odd  Fellow.  In  religion,  he 
was  brought  up  an  Episcopalian,  but  abreast 
with  the  times,  he  has  long  since  out-grown 
the  hard  shell  thus  cast  about  him. 

Samuel  M.  Briscoe,  publisher  of  the 
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Hartford  City  Telcynun,  was  born  April  8, 
1803,  ill  Scott  County,  Iowa,  son  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding. AV'^liile  a lad  he  coinjileted  the  high 
school  course  of  study  at  Hartford  City  in 
1881.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years  he 
was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  county, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1883,  on  being 
appointed  assistant  cashier  in  the  Citizens 
Hank  of  this  place;  and  this  situation  he  still 
holds.  He  is  a charter  member  of  Blackford 
Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ko.  135.  Mr. 
Briscoe  is  a .gentlenian  of  considerable  ex- 
perience for  a man  of  his  age;  has  traveled 
considerably,  especially  in  the  East  and  South. 

llAKTFORD  CITY  TIMES. 

This  is  a Republican  paper  of  respectable 
proportions,  although  j'oiing.  The  first 
number  was  dated  December  10,  1885,  and 
the  jiaper  is  published  weekly,  and  faith- 
fully edited.  The  editors  and  proprietors, 
Alessrs.  Huflinan  A Geisler,  like  their  paper, 
are  young  but  far  advanced  in  journalistic 
ability,  and  are  men  of  strictest  integrity  and 
highest  moral  standing.  Office  on  Jefferson 
Street  east  side  of  the  public  square. 

Elwoou  Huffman  was  born  in  Hartford 
City,  in  1854,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
printer  in  the  offices  of  the  Hartford  City 
Courier  and  Telegram.  He  also  worked  for  a 
time  in  the  office  of  the  Muncie  Herald  then, 
in  1885,  he  formed  the  present  partnership, 
as  stated  above.  His  father,  Philip  Huffman, 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  brought  when 
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very  young,  by  his  parents  to  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  in  later  yeais  removed  to  Hartford 
City,  where  he  died,  in  1877.  His  mother, 
nee  Rebecca  A.  Stahl,  was  a native  of  Bed- 
ford County,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  living,  in 
Hartford  City,.  Being  industrious  and  in- 
telligent, he  is  winning  for  himself  a good 
reputation  as  a journalist. 

Fr.\nk  Geisler  M^as  born  in  Hagerstown, 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  duly  31,  1864.  His 
father,  George  Geisler,  was  a native  of 
Bavaria,  Germany,  a shoemaker  by  trade, 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
died  in  Hartford  City  in  1873,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years.  Mrs.  Geisler,  nee  Anne 
Magdalena  Rife,  was  a native  of  Wittemburg, 
Germany,  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  is  still  living.  Frank  was  about 
seven  years  of  age  when  his  parents  settled 
in  Hartford  City,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Telegram  to  learn 
the  printer’s  trade.  Three  years  afterward  he 
went  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  employed  for 
a short  time  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago 
Telegram.  Afterward  he  visited  Milwaukee, 
and  various  jioints  in  Illinois  and  AVisconsin 
and  JMinnesota,  and  Chicago  again  for  a 
short  period,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  he 
returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  Hartford 
City,  and  in  December  following  formed  the 
partnership  above  referred  to.  Mr.  Geisler  was 
brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  is  quiet 
in  his  manner,  liberal  in  disposition  and  in- 
dustrious in  his  habits. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR, 


F there  is  any  one 
thing  more  than  an- 
other of  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern 
States  have  reason  to 
be  prond,  it  is  of  the 
record  they  made  during  the 
dark  and  bloody  days  when  red- 
handed  rebellion  raised  its  hideous 
head  and  threatened  the  life  of 
the  nation.  When  the  war  was 
forced  upon  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple were  quietly  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  their  ways,  doing 
whatever  their  hands  found  to  do 
— working  the  mines,  making 
farms  or  cultivating  those  already  made, 
erecting  homes,  founding  cities  and  towns, 
building  shops  and  manufactories— in  short, 
the  country  was  alive  with  industry  and  hopes 
for  the  future.  Thepeople  were  just  recover- 
ing from  the  depression  and  losses  incident 
+o  the  financial  panic  of  1857.  The  future 
looked  bright  and  promising,  and  the  indus^ 


trious  and  patriotic  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Free  States  were  buoyant  with  hope,  looking 
forward  to  the  perfecting  of  new  plans  for  the 
insurement  of  comfort  and  competence  in 
their  declining  years;  they  little  heeded  the 
mutterings  and  threatenings  of  treason’s 
children  in  the  slave  States  of  the  South, 
True  sons  and  descendants  of  the  heroes  of 
the  “ times  that  tried  men’s  souls  ” — the 
struggle  for  American  Independence — they 
never  dreamed  that  there  was  even  one  so  base 
as  to  dare  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  of  their  fathers — a government  bap- 
tised with  the  best  blood  the  world  ever  knew. 
While  immediately  surrounded  with  peace 
and  tranquility,  they  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  rumored  plots  and  plans  of  those  who 
lived  and  grew  rich  from  the  sweat  and  toil, 
blood  and  fiesh  of  others — aye,  even  traffick- 
ing in  the  offspring  of  their  own  loins.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  war  came,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors. 

April  12,  1861,  Fort  Sumter,  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  Major  Anderson,  U.  S. 
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A.,  Cominaiulaiit,  was  lired  on  by  rebels  in  j 
arms.  Altboiigli  basest  treason,  this  first  act 
in  the  bloody  reality  which  followed  was 
looked  upon  as  the  mere  bravado  of  a few 
hotdieads — tlie  act  of  a few  fire-eaters  wdiose 
sectional  bias  and  hatred  were  crazed  by  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  intoxicating  potations. 
AV^hen,  a day  later,  tlie  news  was  borne  along 
the  telegraph  wires  that  Major  Anderson  had 
been  forced  to  surrender  to  what  had  first  been 
regarded  as  a drunken  mob,  the  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  the  Nortli  were  startled  from  their 
dreams  of  the  future,  from  undertakings  hal^ 
completed,  and  made  to  realize  tliat  behind  that 
mob  there  was  a dark,  deep  and  well-organized 
purpose  to  destroy  the  Government,  rend  the 
Union  in  twain,  and  out  of  its  ruins  erect  a 
slave  oligarchy,  wherein  no  one  would  dare 
to  question  their  right  to  liold  in  bondage  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men  whose  skins  were 
black,  or  who,  perchance,  through  practices 
of  lustful  natures,  were  half  or  quarter  re- 
moved from  the  color  that  nature  had  given 
them.  But  they  “reckoned  without  their 
host.”  Their  dreams  of  the  future,  their 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
confederacy,  were  doomed  from  their  incep- 
tion to  sad  and  bitter  disappointment. 

Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter,  Abraham  Lincoln — America’s  mar- 
tyr President — who,  but  a few  short  weeks 
before,  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  as  the  na- 
tion’s Chief  Executive,  issued  a proclamation 
calling  for  75,000  volunteers  for  three  months. 
The  last  word  had  scarcely  been  taken  from  ! 
the  electric  wires  before  the  call  was  filled. 


dreds  and  thousands.  The  people  who  loved 
their  whole  government  could  not  give 
enough.  Patriotism  thrilled  and  vibrated 
and  pulsated  through  every  heart.  The  farm, 
the  workshop,  the  office,  the  pulpit,  the  bar, 
the  bench,  the  college,  the  school-house,  every 


calling  offered  its  best  men,  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  in  defense  of  the  Government’s 
honor  and  unity.  Party  lines  were  for  the 
time  ignored.  Bitter  words,  spoken  in  mo- 
ments of  political  heat,  were  forgotten  and 
forgiven;  and,  joining  hands  in  a common 
cause,  they  repeated  the  oath  of  America’s 
soldier-statesman:  By  the  great  Eternal, 

the  Union  imist  and  shall  be  preserved P"' 

Seventy-five  thousand  men  were  not 
enough  to  subdue  the  rebellion.  Nor  were 
ten  times  that  number.  The  war  went  on, 
and  call  followed  call,  until  it  began  to  look 
as  if  there  would  not  be  men  enough  in  all 
the  Free  States  to  crush  out  and  subdue  the 
monstrous  war  traitors  had  inaugurated.  But 
to  every  call,  either  for  men  or  money,  there 
was  a willing  and  ready  response. 

And  it  is  a boast  of  the  people  that  had 
the  supply  of  men  fallen  short,  there  were 
women  brave  enough,  daring  enough,  pa- 
triotic enough,  to  have  offered  themselves 
as  sacrifices  on  their  country’s  altar.  Such 
were  the  impulses,  motives  and  actions  of 
the  patriotic  men  of  the  N orth,  among  whom 
the  sons  of  Blackford  County  made  a con- 
spicuous and  praiseworthy  record.  Of  the 
offerings  made  by  these  people  during  the 
great  and  final  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  it  is  the  purpose  now  to  write. 

April  14,  A.  D.  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States,  issued  the 
following  : 

PROCLAMATION. 

“AVhereas,  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  been  and  now  are  violently  op- 
posed in  several  States,  by  combinations  too 
i powerful  to  be  suppressed  in  the  ordinary 
way;  I therefore  call  for  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  75,000,  to  suppress  said  combina- 
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tions  and  execute  the  laws.  I appeal  to  all 
loyal  citizens  to  facilitate  and  aid  in  tliis 
effort  to  maintain  the  laws  and  integrity  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  popular  Government, 
and  redress  wrongs  long  enough  endured. 
The  lirst  service  assigned  to  the  forces,  prob- 
ably, will  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places  and 
])i’operty  which  have  been  seized  from  the 
Union.  Let  the  utmost  care  be  taken,  con- 
sistent with  the  object  to  avoid  devastation, 
destruction  or  interference  with  the  property 
of  peaceful  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try; and  1 hereby  command  persons  compos- 
ing the  aforesaid  combination,  to  disperse 
within  twenty  days  from  date. 

“I  hereby  convene  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress for  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  to  deter- 
mine upon  jneasures  for  public  safety,  which 
the  interest  of  the  subject  demands. 

“Abraham  Lincoln, 
’■^President  of  the  United  States. 
“Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State'’’ 

The  quota  above  called  for,  was  promptly 
tilled  by  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  but 
with  a feeling  that  the  number  was  not  half 
large  enough,  which  fear  was  soon  justitied, 
and  ere  the  end  of  four  years,  call  after  call 
was  made,  until  regiments  w^ere  placed  in  the 
tield  by  the  thousands. 

Blackford  County  was  faithful  to  its  pa- 
triotic duty  during  the  war,  raising  its  quota 
generally  by  volunteering,  and  with  the  usual 
amount  of  drafting.  A resort  to  conscrip- 
tion, by  the  way,  is  no  proof  of  a lack  of  j 
patriotism,  as  many  intelligent  citizens  hold, 
with  a considerable  show  of  reason,  that  all 
soldiery  should  be  so  raised. 

Isaac  Goodin  and  Josiah  Twibell  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  active  men  in  Blackford 
County  in  raising  recruits. 

A number  of  the  women  of  Hartford  City 
did  do  their  duty,  and  more,  shouldering 


burdens  far  beyond  their  obligations, — con- 
spicuous among  whom  might  be  mentioned: 
Mrs.  Ilebecca  Huffman,  President  of  the 
Soldiers’  Aid  Society;*  Mrs.  H.  Shelton,  Vice- 
President  of  the  same;  Mrs.  Edith  Maddox, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Eliza  Gable,  Mrs.  Mollie 
Bussey,  Mrs.  Dr.  Clouser,  Mrs.  Isaac  Goodin 
and  Misses  Mollie  Slater,  Mary  and  Rebecca 
Stahl,  Abigail  Shelton,  IV^aria  W.  Cook,  Mol- 
lie Shrader  and  others. 

These  devoted  ladies  took  great  pleasure  in 
collecting  and  sending  forward  to  the  suffer- 
ing soldiers  in  camp,  on  the  march  and  in  the 
battle  tield,  such  necessary  supplies  and  com- 
forts as  would  be  most  appreciated.  Mrs. 
Russey  visited  the  military  hospital  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  taking  along  with  her  a 
large  case  well  packed  with  the  loving  con- 
tributions of  appreciative  citizens. 

The  county  also  donated  some  $16,000  for 
the  relief  of  soldiers’  families;  and  some 
funds  were  raised  for  bounties  to  volunteers. 

TWELFTH  INFANTRY. 

The  Twelfth  Regiment  of  the  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  was  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Blackford  County  soldiery, 
was  first  organized  from  the  surplus  of  com- 
panies that  had  reached  Indianapolis  in  answer 
to  the  call  for  six  regiments  of  troops,  and 
was  accepted  for  State  service  for  one  year, 
May  11,  1861,  with  John  M.  Wallace  as 
Colonel ; but  before  actual  service  had  begun, 
William  H.  Link,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  ap- 
pointed its  Colonel.  The  companies  of  this 
reffiment  marched  and  skirmished  around  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  mustered  out  of  service 
and  returned  home. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  following,  how- 
ever, (1862),  the  regiment  was  reorganized, 
j with  Colonel  Link  continuing  in  command. 
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On  tlie  30th  it  participated  in  the  battle  of 
liichinond,  Kentucky,  losing  173  killed  and 
wounded,  including  the  Colonel.  The  most 
of  the  regiment  were  taken  prisoners  of  war, 
and  afterward  paroled.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Williams  was  promoted  Colonel,  in  place  of 
Colonel  Link. 

In  June,  1863,  it  was  assigned  to  Logan’s 
Fifteenth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
during  the  two  years  following  participated 
in  all  of  its  marches,  skirmishes  and  battles, 
namely:  at  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Big  Black 
Iviver,  Memphis  to  Chattanooga,  Mission 
Bidge,  |)ursuit  of  Bragg,  relief  of  Burnside, 
Scottsboro,  Alabama,  Atlanta  campaign, 
Dallas,  liesaca.  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Jonesboro,  chase  of  Hood,  March 
to  the  Sea,  and  thence  through  the  Carolinas 
back  to  Washington,  where  it  was  mustered 
out,  June  8,  1865,  only  270  strong. 

TIIlKTY-FOURTir  INFANTRY. 

A sketch  of  the  work  of  this  regiment  is 
given  in  the  history  of  Jay  County,  in  this 
volume.  In  it  was  a full  company  (I),  from 
Blackford  County.  From  this  county  Benja- 
min G.  Shinn  was  Second  Lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany B.  Of  Company  I,  Josiah  Tvvibell,  of 
Montpelier,  was  captain,  followed  by  two 
others  from  other  counties,  and  finally  by 
Chambers  B.  Shadle,  of  Montpelier;  Isaac 
Goodin,  of  Hartford  City,  was  First  Lieutenant, 
followed  by  two  from  other  counties,  and 
then  by  Chambers  B.  Shadle  and  William  F. 
Bryson,  in  turn,  from  Montpelier;  James  J. 
Maddox,  of  Montpelier,  was  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, followed  successively  by  James  M. 
Butler,  of  Marion,  Chambers  B.  Shadle  and 
William  F.  Bryson,  of  Montpelier,  and  Ken- 
ben  Bennett,  of  Hartford  City. 

Some  of  the  men  of  this  company  are  still 
living  as  shining  monuments  of  their  patriot- 
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ism,  while  the  others  have  fallen  and  now  lie 
under  the  sod,  some  of  the  places  marked  by 
columns  of  cold  marble  and  some  not  marked 
at  all,  but  whose  example  lives  in  clustering 
memories  of  far  more  value  than  the  marble 
and  granite  erected  over  their  final  resting 
places. 

FORTY-SEVENTH  INFANTRY. 

This  regiment,  which  contained  a noble 
representation  of  Blackford  County’s  patriot- 
ism, was  organized  at  Anderson,  October  10, 
1862,  with  James  K.  Slack,  of  Huntington, 
as  Colonel.  The  whole  regiment  was  made 
up  of  companies  from  the  Eleventh  Congress- 
ional district.  The  points  of  operation  in 
the  experiences  of  this  regiment  were  New 
Madrid,  Missouri,  Riddle’s  Point,  Brown’s 
Plantation,  Mississippi.  General  Quinby’s 
expedition  to  Yazoo  Pass,  Vicksburg,  Cham- 
pion Hills,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Grand 
Coteau,  Louisiana,  Red  River  expedition, 
Atchafalaya  Bayou,  Morganza,  Mobile 
Shreveport,  etc.  On  being  mustered  out, 
October  23,  1865,  it  was  found  to  be  530 
strong,  besides  thirty-two  officers. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH  INFANTRY. 

According  to  the  Adjutant-General’s  re- 
port, about  twenty  men  from  Blackford 
County  enlisted  in  this  regiment.  For  an 
account  of  their  service,  see  the  history  of  the 
regiment  under  the  head  of  Jay  County,  in 
this  volume,  as  that  county  was  much  more 
largely  represented  in  this  regiment. 

EIGHTY-FOURTH  INFANTRY. 

Of  this  body,  in  which  Blackford  was 
I'cpresented,  a sketch  is  also  given  in  the  Jay 
(ionnty  department  of  this  work. 

THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  INFANTRY, 

which  contained  a few  men  from  this  county, 
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was  organized  in  Angiist,  1862,  with  William 
Garver,  of  Noblesville,  as  Colonel.  Troops 
were  at  that  time  being  rapidly  thrown  into 
Kentucky  lo  repel  the  invasion  of  Kirby 
Smitli;  and  this  regiment  was  ordered  first 
to  guard  a railroad  train  to  Springfield,  that 
State,  then  to  Crab  Orchard,  Lebanon,  Mnn- 
fordsville,  Glasgow,  Castillian  Springs,  in 
piirsuit  of  Morgan,  Murfreesboro,  Milton, 
(where  Morgan  was  repulsed  with  loss), 
Hoover's  Gap,  and  various  other  points  to 
Chickaniauga,  where  mnch  of  the  time  it  was 
at  the  front.  Mission  llidge,  Ringgold,  At- 
lanta campaign,  (participating  in  several  severe 
engagements).  Savannah  on  the  sea,  and 
tlirough  the  Carolinas  to  AVashington,  D.  C., 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  finally  to  Indian- 
apolis, where  it  was  discharged.  During  its 
term  of  service  it  marched  3,507  miles,  be- 
sides traveling  many  hundreds  of  miles  by 
river  and  railroad. 

Thirty-eight  soldiers  are  buried  in  the  two 
cemeteries  at  Hartford  City,  besides  others 
in  other  parts  of  the  county;  but  most  of 
niackford’s  sons  who  were  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  patriotism  lie  under  the  sod  of  the 
sunny  South. 

Decoration  Day  is  regularly  observed. 

TWO  EPISODES. 

Two  ripples  upon  the  sea  of  Blackford’s 
patriotism  occurred,  the  one  during  the  war 
and  the  other  afterward,  concerning  which 
the  truth  ought  to  be  told,  and  which  the 
faithful  historian  cannot  omit,  although, 
from  one  high  moral  standpoint  it  ma_y  be 
considered  desirable  that  they  be  forgotten. 
Tliere  are  different  versions  of  some  features 
in  the  cases  which  are  impossible  for  the  his- 
torian at  this  date  to  reconcile,  he  can  simply 
i-ecord  the  “ different  versions.” 

In  1862  a draft  was  ordered  in  Blackford 


County.  Isaac  Goodin  was  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal to  execute  it.  lie  enrolled  the  militia, 
by  townships,  according  to  law  and  custom. 
The  appointed  day  for  the  wheel  of  fate  ar- 
rived, to  determine  who  should  shoulder  the 
musket  or  furnish  a man  who  would.  Jesse 
Williams,  of  AV^ashington  Township,  was  on 
hand,  to  see  that  all  was  done  correctly.  He 
claimed  that  his  name  had  been  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  .two  townships,  AVashington  and 
Harrison,  thereby  doubling  his  chances  for 
being  drafted.  Many  think  his  claim  was 
correct,  although  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Provost-Marshal  should  persist  in  keeping 
his  name  on  two  lists,  when  he  could  have 
had  no  particular  object  in  so  doing.  AA’^ill- 
iams  and  his  friends  protested  against  the 
execution  of  the  draft.  Their  protest  was 
unheeded.  They  then  declared  that  they  had 
the  power  to  stop  it.  The  draft  commission- 
ers admitted  it, — that  they  had  the  power  to 
stop  it  then, — but  that  it  would  eventually 
go  on. 

This  was  on  Monday,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  work  of  drafting  did  stop. 
On  the  following  AVednesday,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  a troop  of  soldiers  arrived  from 
Indianapolis  to  protect  the  draft.  Early  next 
morning  General  Brown,  commander  of  the 
company,  made  a little  speech  and  stationed 
some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  court  house.  The 
draft  proceeded.  Everything  was  quiet;  one 
could  have  heard  a pin  drop.  About  the 
time  the  second  ticket  was  drawn  from  the 
box,  AVilliams  stej^ped  forward  and  knocked 
the  box  clear  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  after  it 
lighted  upon  the  floor  he  smashed  it  to  pieces 
with  the  post  on  which  the  box  stood,  he 
having  jerked  it  loose  for  the  purpose.  Then, 
seizing  the  enrolling  sheet,  he  took  it  out  of 
doors,  saying:  “Here,  I’ve  got  some  of  their 
papers,  I don’t  know  whether  they  are  worth 
a d — n or  not.  I’m  going  to  see.” 
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All  this  in  the  face  of  the  soldiery;  hut 
Williams  lied  the  country,  never  to  retiTrn. 

Having  a duplicate  copy  of  the  enrolling 
sheet,  the  officers  proceeded  with  the  draft 
and  finished  it  the  same  day.  On  that  day 
also  a company  of  cavalry  arrived,  remain- 
ing about  a week,  while  a number  of  Will- 
iams’ sympathizers  were  arrested  and  impris- 
oned at  Indianapolis. 

The  other  fracas  alluded  to  was  a spree  at 
Trenton,  early  in  the  fall  of  1865.  During 
the  political  campaign  of  that  season  the 
Democrats  of  the  place  hoisted  upon  a pole 
a Union  fiag  that  had  been  cheaply  made 
and  so  faded,  and  with  the  colors  so  run 
together  from  having  been  wet,  that  at  a 
distance  it  was  difficult  to  discern  the  char- 
acteristic stripes  in  which  Brother  Jonathan 
and  Uncle  Satn  take  so  much  pride. 

One  day  the  Republicans  had  a rally  at 
Hartford  City,  which  was  attended  by  a few 
drunken  “ roughs  ” who  were  bent  on  having 
some  “fun.”  From  some  irresponsible 
source  it  was  rumored  among  them  that  a 
rebel  fiag  was  unfurled  to  the  holy  breezes  at 
Trenton.  There  was  a chance.  “Let’s  go 


and  haul  down  that  fiag — shoot  it  down — cut 
down  the  pole — anything — to  have  some  fun 
— a spree — exhibit  (hie!)  our  loyalty,”  etc. 

Away  they  went,  in  high  dudgeon.  Ar- 
riving, they  commenced  battle.  Wo  unto  the 
mullein  stalk!  The  loyal  natives  sallied 
forth  in  self-defense — in  defense  of  their  fiag 
and  of  their  “ hearth-stones.”  Old  people, 
middle-aged,  youths,  even  maidens,  joined  in 
the  affray,  an  old-fashioned  pat-riot  hella- 
balloo.  Weapons,  pistols,  knives,  hatchets, 
clubs,  stones,  old  shoes,  brooms,  clods  of 
earth,  brickbats, — anything  that  first  came 
to  hand.  Result,  various  bruises  and  one 
fatally  wounded ! Like  young  children,  on  a 
summer  evening,  romping  violently  about  the 
premises  until  they,  seriatim.^  meet  with  ac- 
cidents, sending  them  in  turn  into  the  house 
bawling  with  pain,  so  these  young-bloods 
fought  and  fidgeted  until  matters  became  so 
serious  that  they  were  frightened  back,  par- 
tially at  least,  to  their  senses. 

But  to  the  credit  of  Blackford  County,  it 
can  be  said  that  none  of  the  ruffians  precipi- 
tating this  rnelee  was  a citizen  within  its 
domains. 
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HARTFORD  CITY. 


KTFOKD  CITY  was 
designated  as  the  county 
seat  in  1837,  wlien  tlie 
county  of  Blackford  was 
set  off  from  Jay.  As 
h usual,  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  at  first  as 
to  where  the  capital  of  the  county 
should  be  located.  Abel  Bald- 
win, the  founder  of  Montpelier, 
and  others  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  naturally  desired  the 
county  seat  to  be  located  there, 
and  a re-location  was  ordei’ed,  re- 
sulting again  in  fixing  it  at  Hartford.  Al- 
though Alontpelier  was  laid  out  a short  time 
previous  to  Hartford,  Licking  Township,  in 
which  the  latter  is  situated,  was  settled  up  in 
advance  of  the  country  around  Alontpelier, 
and  the  most  of  the  population  was  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  county. 

The  ground  upon  which  Hartford  is  located 


was  owned  by  John  Hodge,  James  Hussey 
and  John  Trimble,  all  of  Muncie,  and  they 
set  aside  forty  acres  for  the  plat,  which  was 
surveyed  by  John  J.  Cook.  Every  alternate 
lot  in  the  plat  was  donated  to  the  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  public  buildings,  and  this  was 
a bid  made  by  the  proprietors  in  order  to  get 
the  county  seat  located  on  their  land. 

In  1839  the  county  commissioners  named 
the  place  Hartford,  but  it  having  been  after- 
ward ascertained  that  a village  of  the  same 
name  existed  elsewhere  in  the  State,  that  is, 
in  Ohio  County,  at  the  suggestion  of  Air.  S. 
H.  Shelton  the  word  “City”  was  attached  to 
the  name  of  Blackford  County’s  seat  of  gov- 
ernment; but  even  yet  some  confusion  in  the 
mails  is  suffered. 

The  early  acts  of  the  commissioners  con- 
cerning the  county  seat,  court-house,  etc.,  are 
recorded  on  a previous  page. 

The  first  merchants  of  Hartford  were  Will- 
iam and  Jacob  Payton,  William  McKay  and 
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F.  II.  Graham.  John  M.  Marley  was  the 
first  blacksmith,  Elijah  Spangler  the  first 
tanner,  and  John  Symington  the  first  cahinet- 
maker. 


The  first  frame  hotel  hnilding  was  erected 


about  1843-’44,  by  AVilliam  II.  linssey,  who 
conducted  it  as  a public  house  for  a number 
of  years.  He  never  kept  whisky  for  sale. 

The  first  meeting-honse  was  a loi;  structure 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  High  and  Frank- 
lin streets,  erected  hy  the  Methodists  some 
time  previous  to  1845.  This  year  the  Pres- 
byterians erected  their  first  church. 


A TEN  PICTURE  OF  HARTFORD  CITY  IN  1842. 


This  was  the  year  in  which  Mr.  S.  II.  Shel- 
ton located  here,  and  from  him  the  following 
description  of  the  place,  as  it  then  appeared, 
is  obtained: 


The  location  of  the  town  being  in  the  track 


of  a pre-historic  “ windfall,”  there  were  nearly 
as  many  logs  as  trees,  and  the  tangled  mass 
was  a formidable  obstacle  to  encounter,  and 


the  second  growth  of  timber  soon  began  to 


hide  tlie  houses.  Instead  of  paved  streets 
and  sidewalks,  mere  paths  from  house  to 
house  were  cut.  Mr.  Shelton  was  the  first  to 
])lace  a fence  around  his  premises.  He  and 
David  Pranson  were  carjienters  and  joiners 
in  partnership,  and  put  up  the  first  two  or 
three  frame  buildings  in  the  place,  and  made 
coffins,  Clipboards,  etc. 

Following  is  a “ city  directory  ” of  Hart- 
ford City  in  1842:  Jacob  Brngh,  clerk  and 

recorder  of  the  county;  AVilliam  Payton  and 
F.  II.  Graham,  merchants;  S.  B.  Shelton 
and  David  Branson,  carpenters  and  joiners; 
John  Marley,  blacksmith,  and  AA’^illiam  Tur- 
ner,— seven  families  in  all,  and  all  occupying 
log  houses,  in  the  brush  of  an  almost  tin- 
broken  wilderness.  John  Symington  had 
been  a cabinet-maker  here,  but  soon  moved 


away.  Payton  afterward  moved  to  Illinois; 
Graham,  who  was  also  a Methodist  local 
preacher,  went  AVest;  Branson  moved  away; 
Brngh  remained  here  until  his  death,  and 
Mr.  Shelton  is  the  only  living  “land-mark” 
of  that  primitive  period. 

Payton  & Graham’s  log  store  building  was 
on  the  lot  now  occupied  by'AVinters  & Gable. 
They  subsequently  devoted  the  building  to 


the  business  of  pork  packing,  but  suffered 
financial  disaster. 

Butter  and  honey  then  w'ere  four  cents  a 
pound,  and  eggs  three  cents  a dozen,  while 
calico  and  muslin  Avere  twenty-five  cents  a 
yard,  and  postage  on  a letter,  for  ^500  miles 
or  less,  was  also  Gventy-five  cents.  Average 
wages  for  a day’s  work  being  only  fifty  cents, 
it  required  a half  a day’s  work  to  earn  money 
enough  to  pay  the  postage  on  one  letter. 
Contrast  that  with  the  present  day,  when 
five  to  eight  minutes’  work,  at  average  wages, 
will  earn  sufficient  to  carry  a letter  from 
IVIaine  to  California,  a distance  of  3,000 
miles,  or  more! 

No  whisky  was  sold  in  Hartford  City  in 
1842. 

The  first  tannery  in  Hartford  City  was 
erected  fiy  George  Delong,  some  time  between 
1846  and  1850,  which  afterward  became  the 
jiroperty  of  James  E.  and  AYashinglon  Ervin. 

In  Methodism,  during  those  early  daj’s, 
Hartford  City  belonged  to  the  IVIarion  Cir- 
cuit, on  which  were  two  preachers,  one  “ in 
charge”  and  the  other  “junior,”  and  they 
preached  here  once  a month  each,  alternating, 
Methodist  fashion,  every  two  weeks.  Ser- 
vices were  held  in  private  houses  until  the 
log  church  was  built,  before  alluded  to. 

Elder  Abraham  Buckles  was  one  of  the 
first  ministers  here  of  the  IMissionary  Baptist 
denomination. 
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MODERN  HISTORY. 

Now  look  on  this  picture.  Hartford  City, 
now  witli  a population  of  about  1,800,  was 
incorporated  as  a town  under  the  law  in  Sep- 
tember, 1867.  The  names  of  the  officers  for 
several  years  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain; 
but  since  1872  the  presidents  and  clerks  have 
been  as  follows: 

Presidents — T.  S.  Briscoe,  1873;  L.  O. 
Edson,  1874;  William  B.  Hart,  1875-’76; 
J.  N.  Dowell,  1877-’79;  B.  A.  Yan  Winkle, 
1880;  William  II.  Gable,  1881-’82;  B.  W. 
Ileasoner,  1883;  S.  J.  Emsh wilier,  1883-’84; 
J.  AYillman,  1884-’85;  Alexander  Gable, 
1885;  Iliram  K.  Sinclair,  1886-’87. 

Clerks — Lewis  Ayillman,  1873;  AVilliam 
II.  AATieeler,  1874-’77;  J.  E.  AVilliamson, 
1878-’81;  Benjamin  A.  A^an  AVinkle,  1882; 
Frank  G.  De  Laney,  1883-’84;  John  A.  Bon- 
ham, 1884-’87. 

Present  Officers — Iliram  li.  Sinclair,  Presi- 
dent; John  A.  Bonham,  Clerk;  Michael 
Schmidt,  Treasurer;  George  AY.  Younts, 
Marshal.  Trustees,  First  AVard,  David  Kess- 
ler; Second  AYard,  II.  B.  Sinclair;  Third 
AYard,  F.  L.  Mercer;  Fourth  AYard,  Aaron 
Groves;  Fifth  AYard,  Jobe  McEldowney. 

The  Board  meets  the  first  and  third  Friday 
evenings  of  each  month. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation  most 
of  the  walks  and  streets  have  been  macadam- 
ized with  good  gravel,  obtained  within  a mile 
of  town.  Last  year  a number  of  cisterns 
were  built  for  the  use  of  the  fire  department. 

The  fire  department  comprises  a good  hand 
engine,  purchased  in  August,  1884,  at  a cost 
of  $1,300;  also  1,000  feet  of  hose,  and  a 
hook  and  ladder  tackle.  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Department, F.  Werner;  Secretary,  A.  Groves: 
Foreman  of  the  Hose  Cart,  E.  Waters.  They 
occupy  the  old  jail  building  on  the  public 


square,  where  they  have  erected  a conspicuous 
tower  iu  which  to  drain  the  hose. 

The  three  greatest  fires  suffered  by  Hart- 
ford City,  have  been:  First,  in  the  autumn 

of  1871,  when  the  entire  row  of  buildings 
along  the  south  side  of  the  public  square 
were  consumed;  secondly,  in  the  fall  of  1880, 
when  the  west  side,  from  the  alley  south  to 
Washington  street,  was  burned;  and  thirdly, 
the  very  next  year,  when  the  corresponding 
corner  on  the  east  side  of  the  square  was 
burned  out.  These  places  have  since  been 
entirely  re-covered  with  a superior  class  of 
business  buildings. 

BUSINESS. 

In  1873  two  banks  were  started  in  Hartford 
City,  one  by  J.  V.  and  James  Sweetser  and 
Philip  Matter,  which  was  re-organized  by  a 
joint-stock  company  in  1879,  as  the  Citizens’ 
Bank,  and  continues  as  such  till  the  present 
time.  The  officers  at  present  are  H.  B. 
Smith,  President;  C.  Q.  Shull,  of  Montpelier 
(wliere  they  have  a branch),  Vice-President; 
E.  M.  Stahl,  Cashier;  S.  M.  Briscoe,  Assis- 
tant Cashier.  Bank  east  side  of  the  public 
square,  in  a building  owned  by  the  company. 

The  other  bank  was  named  the  Hartford 
City  Bank,  was  started  by  a Mr.  Bradley,  and 
afterward  sold  to  Bansom  & Bro.,  who  failed 
in  1880,  and  have  since  both  died. 

A wild-cat  bank  was  started  here  in  1857, 
the  period  so  rife  with  such  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  The  parties  issued 
bank  notes  and  slipped  away  before  redeem- 
ing them. 

The  Hartford  City  Gas  and  Oil  Company 
was  organized  about  the  first  of  February, 
1887.  The  enterprising  men  of  the  place 
who  led  off  in  gas  mining  operations  were  Fred 
Campbell,  W.  B.  Cooley,  H.  B.  Smith,  I. 
Cortright  and  J.  H.  Dowell.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  $25,000, 
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the  shares  of  whicli  were  readily  sold;  and 
the  stockholders  elected  a board  of  directors, 
as  follows:  J.  H.  Dowell,  President;  Isaiah 

Cortright,  Vice  President;  II.  M.  Camp- 
bell, Secretary;  II.  B.  Smith,  Treasurer;  B. 
JVl.  Boyd,  W.  B.  Cooley,  William  Carroll, 
Abraham  Weiler  and  S.  M.  Patterson. 

The  company  commenced  drilling  imme- 
diately, about  100  feet  southeast  of  the  east 
depot,  and  on  the  second  or  third  of  March 
there  gushed  forth  a flow  of  gas  yielding 
about  a million  cubic  feet  per  day!  Thus 
their  flrst  stroke  proved  a bonanza,  and  the 
stockholders  are  happy.  The  company  are 
(May,  1887)  laying  mains  throughout  the 
town,  are  patronized  by  about  seventy-tive 
consumers,  and  are  putting  in  burners  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  a day. 

During  the  flrst  part  of  May  they  erected 
a derrick  south  of  town,  on  the  land  of  J.  P. 
A.  Leonard,  preparatory  to  sinking  a second 
well. 

In  the  history  of  Jay  County,  on  previous 
pages,  is  given  a thorough  and  scientific  chap- 
ter on  the  development  of  the  gas  interest 
there,  the  details  of  drilling  and  blasting,  the 
nature  and  origin  of  natural  gas,  the  special 
geology  of  this  region,  and  all  the  particulars 
the  inquiring  mind  might  desire,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  given  and  explained  by  the  prac- 
tical men  who  are  on  the  ground. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

Blackford  Lodge^  No.  lOG,  A.  F.  & A. 
M.,  began  to  work  under  dispensation  dated 
July  18,  1849,  with  seven  members.  The 
charter  is  dated  May  29,  1850,  with  Joseph 
C.  Maddox  as  Worshipful  Master,  Lewis 
Bailey,  Senior  Warden,  and  R Z.  Cassel, 
Junior  Warden.  The  other  charter  members 
were  A.  G.  Perkins,  J.  R.  S.  Ewing,  S.  Mil- 
ler, J.  G.  Van  Horn,  J.  Schick,  U.  B.  Hull, 


Josiah  Twibell,  Josephus  Streeter,  D.  Fox 
and  T.  Cochran. 

The  present  number  of  members  is  thirty- 
four,  and  the  officers,  II.  B.  Smith,  Worship- 
ful Master;  J.  P.  A.  Leonard,  Senior  Warden ; 
J.  W.  Sage,  Junior  Warden;  S.  R.  Shelton, 
Secretary;  C.  R.  Cooley,  Treasurer;  J.  H. 
Rhoades,  Senior  Deacon ; A.  T.  Knight, 
J unior  Deacon ; Elisha  Pierce  and  Theo- 
dore Knabe,  Stewards;  J.  P.  Willman,  Ty- 
ler. Lodge  meets  Wednesday  night  on  or 
before  the  full  moon  and  every  two  weeks 
thereafter,  at  Masonic  Block,  corner  of 
Main  and  High  streets. 

Hartford  City  Lodge,  No.  262,  1.  O.  0.  F., 
meets  every  Monday  evening  at  Odd  Fellows 
Hall,  Van  Cleve’s  Opera  Block,  corner  of 
Washington  and  High  streets.  It  was  in- 
stituted July  5,  1866,  and  the  charter  was 
granted  November  20  ensuing,  to  the  follow- 
ing members:  John  W.  Dungan,  William 

C.  Sudwarth,  John  M.  Ruckman,  Aaron  S. 
Curry,  John  Wolford,  Nathaniel  11.  Gable 
and  John  F.  Pierce.  Of  this  number,  Mr. 
Ruckman  is  the  only  one  who  is  at  present  a 
member.  The  following  were  the  ofticers  for 
the  flrst  term,  beginning  with  July,  1866: 
John  F.  Pierce,  Noble  Grand;  J.  W.  Dungan, 
Vice-Grand;  J.  M.  Ruckman,  Record  Scribe 
and  Permanent  Secretary;  John  Wolford, 
Treasurer;  W.  C.  Sudwarth,  Right  Support- 
er to  Noble  Grand;  James  E.  Ervin,  Left 
Supporter  to  Noble  Grand;  Aaron  S.  Curry, 
Warden;  D.  W.  Kurtz,  Conductor;  M.  E. 
Jones,  Right  Scene  Supporter;  Lyman  Bon- 
ham, Left  Scene  Supporter;  Alfred  Jackson, 
Outer  Guard;  N.  II.  Gable,  Inner  Guard; 
Charles  R.  Cooley,  Right  Supporter  to 
Vice-Grand;  John  Moran,  Left  Suj)porter  to 
Vice-Grand. 

At  present  there  are  sixty  members,  with 
the  following  officers:  J.  A.  Bonham,  Noble 

Grand;  H.  M.  Campbell,  Vice  Grand;  A.  W. 
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Fi-azier,  Record  Scribe;  George  W.  Marlay, 
Pcnnanent  Secretary;  John  A.  N'ewbauer, 
Treasurer;  E.  M.  Stahl,  Joseph  Biirchard  and 
Aaron  Groves,  Trustees;  John  AT.  Moon, 
ATarden;  Isaiali  Cortriglit,  Conductor;  H.  R. 
Sinclair,  Inner  Guard;  Joseph  AA’’.  Yoniits, 
Outer  Guard;  George  AV.  iVinsden,  Riglit 
Supporter  to  IMohle  Grand;  Aaron  Groves, 
Left  Supporter  to  Noble  Grand;  Ephraim  L. 
AVaters,  Riglit  Suppporter  to  A"ice-Grand; 
John  Clapper,  Left  Supporter  to  Vice-Grand; 
John  (\  Edens,  Right  Scene  Supporter; 
Samuel  lluggens.  Left  Scene  Supporter. 

George  AV.  Amounts  is  representative  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  with  George  AV.  Amsden  as 
alternate.  E.  M.  Stahl  is  serving  his  third 
term  as  District  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

The  lodge  owns  a beautiful  and  commo- 
dious hall  in  the  third  story  of  tlie  A^an  Cleve 
Block  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square. 
It  has  recently  purchased  some  ten  acres  of 
ground,  an  eligible  site,  on  the  Aladdox  farm, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  pike  and  about  a 
half-mile  east  of  the  town  which  it  will  lay 
out  and  improve  as  a cemetery. 

Hartford  City  Encanipment,  No.  115,  I. 
<).  (>.  F.,  was  organized  about  1867.  The 
present  membership  is  about  fifty.  The 
following  are  the  officers:  J.  A.  Bonham, 

Chief  Priest;  Isaiali  Cortriglit,  Senior  AVar- 
den;  R.  C.  A^oss,  Junior  AVarden;  Aaron 
Groves,  High  Priest;  J.  A.  Newhaner,  Scribe; 
J.  M.  Schisler,  Treasurer.  The  encampment 
meets  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  the  second  and 
fourth  Fridays  of  each  month. 

Blacl’ford  Lodge,  If.  of  P.,  was  organized 
February  14,  1886,  with  fourteen  members, 
and  these  officers:  II.  M.  Campbell,  Chan- 

cellor Commander;  E.  I.  AFinters,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor; F.  L.  Ervin,  Prelate;  Samuel  M. 
Briscoe,  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seals;  T.  P. 
Van  AVinkle,  Alaster  of  Finance;  Abraham 
AVeiler,  Master  of  Exchequer;  James  Alexan- 


der, Master  at  Arms;  AVilliam  A.  Gable, 
Inner  Guard;  Frank  Hart,  Outer  Guard. 

Present  membership  numbers  thirty-four, 
and  the  present  officers  are,  E.  I.  AVinters, 
Chancellor  Commander;  S.  AV.  Cantwell, 
Vice-Chancellor;  J.  M.  Alexander,  Past 
Chancellor;  AV.  S.  Brannum,  Prelate;  AV.  H. 
Campbell,  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seals;  AVill- 
iam  A.  Gable,  Alaster  of  Finance;  O.  AI. 
Shinn, Alaster  of  Exchequer;  Ed.  C.  Campbell, 
Alaster  at  Arms;  Fi’ank  Hart,  Inner  Guard; 
AVilliam  Johnson,  Outer  Guard.  The  lodge 
meets  every  Thursday  evening,  at  Castle 
Hall,  A^an  Cleve’s  Opera  Block. 

Jacob  Stahl  Post,  No.  227,  G.  A.  li., 
DeyKirtment  of  Indiana. — Aleets  every  Tues- 
day evening  in  Odd  Fellows  hall,  Van  Cleve’s 
Opera  Block,  corner  AVashington  and  High 
streets. 

The  Sons  of  Temperance  flourished  at 
Hartford  City  about  1850-’54  and  perhaps 
a little  afterward,  or  during  the  period  of 
their  greatest  prosperity  throughout  the 
nation.  They  declined  in  1856-’57,  and  in 
1857  re-organized,  but  went  down  again  in 
1862-’63.  No  Daughters  of  Temperance 
society  was  organized,  but  ladies  were  some- 
times admitted  as  “visitors  ” at  the  meetings 
of  the  Sons. 

The  Good  Templars  were  first  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1865,  as  it  were  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Sons’  organization.  Beginning  with  only 
ten  or  twelve  members,  they  increased  in 
number  until  they  reached  as  high  as  fifty  or 
sixty.  The  chiefs  were  Ezra  M.  Stahl,  Mrs. 
Maria  AV.  Cook,  J.  Emery  Ervin,  John  M. 
Ruckman  and  others.  The  society  went  down 
in  1871;  but  was  recently  revived  as  follows: 

Fidelity  Lodge,  No.  52,  I.  0.  O.  T.,  was 
organized  July  20,  1886,  with  about  fourteen 
members,  by  Airs.  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  number  of  members  has  risen  to  forty- 
two,  and  the  lodge  is  in  a flourishing  con- 
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dition,  meeting  every  Tuesday  evening  in 
their  iiall  in  J.  II.  Dowell’s  block  on  AVasli- 
insrton  street.  Present  officers:  Lora  V. 

O 

Cline,  Chief  Templar;  Emma  Sudwarth, 
Vice-Templar;  L.  J.  Hudson,  Secretary; 
Nannie  Woodward,  Assistant  Secretary;  M. 
II.  Pobhius,  Treasurer;  M.  F.  Hudson, 
Financial  Secretary;  Lillie  D.  Cline,  Chap- 
lain; Abner  Stallsmith,  Marshal ; Ord  Gable, 
Deputy  ^Marshal;  L.  G.  Knight,  Inner 
Guard;  J.  Lurt  Stahl,  Outer  Guard;  Annie 
Sudwarth,  Right-hand  Supporter;  Hattie  M. 
Hardin,  Left-hand  Supporter;  John  M.  Ruck- 
man,  Lodge  Deputy. 

CHURCHES. 

Methodist  Episcojxd.  — The  Methodists, 
as  before  observed,  were  the  first  to  hold  re- 
ligious services  in  Hartford  City,  and  they 
are  still  the  strongest  denomination  here. 
The  principal  ministers  who  have  served 
them  in  pastoral  relation  have  been  Revs. 
Geoi’ge  W.  Rowei-si^  first  as  presiding  elder 
and  then  preacher  in  charge,  Barnett,  Brad- 
ford, Skinner,  Bowman,  Smith,  Stout,  John 
Pierce,  Metts,  John  Lewellen,  Sale,  Strite, 
Baker  (three  years),  Herrick,  Gillum,  Phill- 
ips, Norris,  and  since  April,  1887,  M.  A. 
Teague.  Of  course,  Hartford  City  was  only 
an  “ appointment  ” in  a large  circuit  for 
many  years,  and  gradually  grew  proportion- 
ally larger  in  a smaller  circuit  until  it  became 
a “ station,” — that  is,  a congregation  to 
which  a pastor  devotes  his  whole  time.  The 
principal  revivals  have  been  under  the  minis- 
trations of  Revs.  Gillum,  Metts  and  Phillips. 
The  present  pastor,  Mr.  Teague,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Conference 
for  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is 
about  250,  divided  into  ten  classes,  of  whom 
the  leaders  are  Aaron  Patterson,  W.  II. 


Gable,  B.  G.  Shinn,  IV.  M.  Stahl,  George  P. 
Ayres,  Lora  Cline,  Mrs.  AV.  M.  Stahl,  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Howell,  L.  T.  Hodge  and  J.  M.  Ruck- 
man.  Mr.  Shinn  is  also  a local  preacher. 
The  stewards  are  L.  H.  Gable,  J.  M.  Shisler, 
George  AV.  Hutchinson,  I).  1).  Taylor,  E. 
Pierce.  George  P.  Ayres,  T.  A.  Howell,  D. 
E.  Craft,  John  Cantwell,  John  Shick  and 
Phillip  Kleefisch.  The  trustees  are  AVilliam 
H.  Gable,  E.  M.  Stahl,  John  Cantwell,  J.  M. 
Ruckman,  D.  E.  Stallsmith,  AVilliam  Schreel. 

I and  Ambrose  Ayres.  Sunday-school  is  sus- 
i taine.l  throughout  the  year,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  170,  and  superintended  at 
present  by  B.  G.  Shinn? 

The  first  Methodist  church  building  was 
the  log  structure,  before  referred  to,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  High  and  Franklin 
streets.  The  next  was  a brick  building,  35  x 
45  feet,  erected  early  in  the  ’50s,  Just  north 
of  where  the  Van  Cleve  Block  now  stands, 
was  abandoned  when  the  present  church  edi- 
fice was  completed,  sold  to  other  parties,  and 
burned  down  in  the  conflagration  of  1880 
that  swept  away  the  corner  south  of  it. 
The  present  magnificent  edifice  on  AVashing- 
ton  street  west  of  the  public  square,  is  42x82 
feet  in  dimensions,  erected  in  1879,  at  a cost 
of  about  $8,600,  and  very  economically  built, 
material  and  labor  being  cheap  at  the  time. 
The  society  has  also  a magnificent  parson- 
age, built  in  1886,  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  AVater  and  Cherry  streets. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hartford 
City  was  organized  by  Rev.  Samuel  N.  Steel, 
December  18,  1843.  The  following  persons 
composed  the  membership  at  its  organiza- 
tion: George  Atkinson,  Elijah  Spangler, 

AVilliam  Taughinbaugh,  Abigail  Mosley, 
Lydia  Brugh,  Nancy  A.  Spangler,  Lydia 
Taughinbaugh,  Jacob  Brugh,  James  Parkei’, 
Jacob  Emshwiller,  George  Halkenrafh,  Eli- 
nor Parker  and  Sarah  Dildine.  The  first 
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seven  of  these  liad  previously  held  church 
connection  elsewhere.  The  remaining  six  be- 
came members,  on  profession  of  faith  at  its 
organization. 

George  Atkinson  was  elected, and  ordained 
ruling  elder,  and  for  six  years  was  the  only 
elder. 

Jacob  Emshwiller  and  William  Taughin- 
baugh  were  the  first  trustees. 

The  church  was  received  under  the  care  of 
Logansport  Presbytery,  jSew  School,  and  re- 
mained in  that  connection  till  April,  1855, 
when,  after  proper  steps,  it  was  ti'ansferred 
to  the  Old  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  attached  to  Muncie  Presbytery. 

During  its  history  the  church  has  had  the 
labors  of  the  following  ministers:  Rev. 

Thomas  Griffiths,  first  pastor,  for  one  year; 
Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  for  two  or  three  years ; 
from  1848  to  1851,  Rev.  Alexander  Martin; 
from  1851  to  1852,  Rev.  A.  Hawes;  from 
1852  to  1854,  Rev.  Philander  Anderson; 
from  1855  to  1857,  Rev.  J.  F.  Boyd;  from 
1858  to  1860,  Rev.  R.  McCullough;  from 
1861  to  1868,  Rev.  John  A.  Campbell;  from 
1869  to  1872,  Rev.  William  Armstrong; 
from  1873  to  1874,  Rev.  W.  L.  S.  Clark; 
during  1876,  Rev.  W.  H.  Honnell;  during 
1877,  Rev.  W.  W.  Eastman;  from  1878  to 
1882,  Rev.  D.  B.  Rogers;  during  1883,  Rev. 

P.  S.  Cook;  and  since  April,  1884,  Rev.  J. 

Q.  McKeehan. 

The  church  has  enjoyed  a number  of  revi- 
vals of  religion;  and  during  its  existence  has 
received  a large  number  of  members,  but  has 
been  constantly  depleted  by  emigration — 
almost  broken  up  at  one  time  by  this  cause. 
The  frequent  change  of  pastors  has  been  evil, 
retarding  its  growth.  During  the  present 
pastorate  the  growth,  though  not  great,  has 
been  steady,  forty-five  having  been  added  to 
its  membership  in  the  three  years.  The 
church  is  in  a good  healthy  condition,  with  a 


membership  of  ninety.  The  Sabbath-school 
numbers  a hundred  and  fifty,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  a hundred  and  twenty. 

The  following  are  the  officers  at  the  present 
time — pastor.  Rev.  J.  Q.  McKeehan;  elders, 
George  Gable,  James  McEldowney,  Lewis 
Willman,  John  Templin,  James  M.  Reasoner, 
and  Noah  II.  Reasoner;  deacons,  John  P. 
Willman,  Stephen  C.  Runyon,  and  Chas.  A. 
Elton;  trustees.  Dr.  P.  Drayer  and  Samuel 
J.  Emshwiller;  superintendent  of  Sabbath- 
school,  S.  J.  Emshwiller. 

Zionh  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congrega- 
tion in  Hartford  City,  dates  back  to  the  year 
1848,  when  Rev.  I.  Hursch,  of  East  German- 
town, Indiana,  visited  the  scattered  Lutherans 
in  this  vicinity  and  preached  for  them  on  the 
19th  of  March.  Here  the  matter  rested 
until  the  year  1860,  when  the  same  minister 
again  made  a visit  to  Hartford  City  on  the 
11th  of  November.  Dxiring  the  next  two 
summers  Rev.  Mr.  Hursch  preached  here 
regularly  every  four  weeks,  in  the  German 
and  ^English  languages.  As  yet  there  was 
no  formal  organization.  It  was  only  in 
the  year  1866  that  an  organization  was  effect- 
ed by  Rev.  J.  D.  Nunemacher,  June  9.  The 
officers  first  elected  were — Michael  Willman 
and  John  Peter  Schmidt,  elders;  Peter  Will- 
man  and  Lewis  Cale,  deacons;  John  Freder- 
ick, N icholas  Willman  and  John  Schwartzkopf, 
trustees.  At  this  time  the  house  of  worship 
was  built,  now  occupied  by  the  present 
congregation. 

Rev.  Mr.  Nunemacher  served  the  congre- 
gation four  years.  For  two  years  the  congre- 
gation was  vacant.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 

B.  F.  Schillinger,  who  served  two  years,  and 
was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Schuman,  who 
remained  but  one  year,  and  was  followed  by 

C.  H.  Mayer,  who  was  pastor  four  years. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  W.  J.  Schroyer,  has 
been  in  charge  for  nearly  seven  years. 
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This  congregation  is  in  connection  with 
the  “Evangelical  Lntheran  Joint  Synod  of 
Ohio  and  other  States,”  which  Synod  holds  to 
the  confessions  of  the  regular  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  as  adopted  in  1580.  The 
membership  is  225  souls;  115  members  en- 
titled to  communion ; forty-nine  male  mem- 
bers entitled  to  vote.  Services  are  held  in 
the  German  and  English  lajiguages  alternate- 
ly. There  are  forty  Sunday-school  children. 
The  present  officers  of  the  congregation  (in 
1887)  are — elders,  Lewis  Cale  and  John 
Orth;  deacons,  Eli  Hughes  and  P.L. Schmidt; 
trustees,  Simon  Long,  Michael  Schmidt  and 
Henry  J.  Schmidt. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  were  organ- 
ized in  Hartford  City  December  26,  1883, 
by  Elder  J.  P.  Henderson,  with  twenty-three 
niembers.  Local  officers — Frederick  Ford,  j 
elder;  and  John  Sebring,  deacon;  trustees — 
Simon  Licklider,  Theodore  Clapper  and  Henry 
Clapper.  The  present  number  of  members 
is  twenty-six,  and  the  officers — Theodore 
Clapper,  elder;  and  Zebedee  Steele,  deacon. 
Sabbath-school  is  maintained  all  the  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty;  Theo- 
dore Clapper,  superintendent.  There  have 
been  no  resident  pastors. 

A frame  church  was  built  in  April,  1884, 
26  X 36  feeet  in  size,  but  was  burned  on  the 
18th  of  that  month.  Another  building. 


frame,  26  x 40  feet  in  dimensions,  was  com- 
pleted within  a year,  at  a cost  of  about  $900, 
and  dedicated  January  18,  1887,  by  Elder  J. 
P.  Henderson. 

The  Methodist  Protestants' \\^\q  an  or- 
ganization in  Hartford  City,  their  house  ot 
worship  being  located  on  West  Franklin 
street.  Sunday  services  at  10:30  a.  m.  and 
7:30  V.  M.  Rev.  Green,  pastor. 

The  United  Brethren  Churcdi  is  also  lo- 
cated on  West  Franklin  street,  where  the 
society  has  services  at  10:30  a.  m.  and  7:30 
p.  M.  Sundays.  Prayer-meeting  every  Tuesday 
night.  Rev.  John  Utzler,  pastor. 

St.  James’  Church,  Catholic,  is  on  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Ann  streets.  Services 
the  second  and  third  Sundays  of  each  month. 
Father  Drogan,  pastor. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

In  Hartford  City  there  are  518  children  of 
school  age,  for  whom  is  furnished  a brick 
school-house,  with  seven  teachers,  besides  the 
superintendent,  William  Reed,  who  has  been 
so  popular  as  to  maintain  his  present  position 
eight  years.  The  School  Board  comprises  C. 
H.  Hubbard,  President;  S.  R.  Patterson, 
Secretary  and  E.  M.  Stahl,  Treasurer. 

Outside  of  Hartford  City,  in  Licking 
Township,  there  are  497  children  of  school 
age,  three  brick  and  nine  frame  school-houses. 
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EAUTIFUL  for  situation 
is  Montpelier.  It  is  on  the 
south  bluff  of  Salaniouia 
River,  the  highest  point 
of  land  within  many 
miles.  The  ground  slopes 
away  in  every  direction 
from  the  business  center 
of  the  place,  in  a manner 
that  attracts  attention  for 
its  loveliness.  This  de- 
lightful spot  was  once 
owned  by  Abel  Baldwin, 
from  Yermont,  who  in 
1839  laid  out  the  town  and 
named  it  after  the  Capital 
of  his  native  State;  and  it  is  far  more  appro- 
priately named  than  many  of  the  “ Monts  ” 
and  “ Mounts  ” we  find  elsewhere,  located  on 
low  ground.  The  first  settlers  here  were 
mainly  from  Yermont,  and  gave  a Green 
Mountain”  character  to  the  place  for  intel- 
ligence and  enterprise. 


It  is  about  nine  miles  north  by  northeast 
from  Hartford  City.  The  original  plat  con- 
tained forty  acres,  but  several  additious  have 
since  been  made.  The  population  is  now 
about  900. 

The  vicinity  of  Montpelier  has  been  famous 
from  earliest  times  for  its  many  quarries  of 
good  lime  and  building  stone  along  the  river. 

Montpelier  was  first  incorporated  under 
the  law  as  a town,  many  years  ago.  The 
coi’poration  was  re-organized  September  21, 
1870,  since  which  time  the  presidents 
and  clerks  have  been:  Presidents — AV^.  T. 
Shull,  1870-’71;  Frank  Spease,  1871-’72; 
(records  are  missing  from  this  to  the  next 
date);  J.  T.  Arnold,  1880-’81;  Frank  Spease, 
1881-’82;  George  Saunders,  1883-’84;  O. 
F.  Hall,  1884-’8o;  I.  G.  Arnold,  1886-’87. 
Clerks— Eli  Arnold,  1870-’71;  H.  H.  Ben- 
nett, 1871-’72;  C.  Q.  Shull  (also  treasurer), 
1880-’81;  H.  H.  Bennett,  1881-’82;  J.  P. 
McGeath,  1883;  George  Rollf,  1884-’85; 
Daniel  Arnold,  1886-’87, 
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The  lirst  marshal  was  Lyman  Bonham; 
treasurer,  C.  Q.  Shull;  and  ^trustees,  W.  T. 
Shull,  C.  F.  Arnold,  J.  I.  McGrew,  John  A. 
Griffith  and  Thomas  Slater. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  trustees, 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  have  been  macadam- 
ized. 

The  school  trustees  are  L)r.  C.  Q.  Shull, 
Thomas  Shull  and  L.  S.  Nail.  The  school- 
house,  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  four 
rooms,  besides  a hall  and  a recitation  room, 
cost  $3,500.  Children  of  school  age,  252; 
enrolled,  245;  school  generally  al>out  seven 
and  a half  months  per  year.  C.  C.  Sherrard 
has  been  principal  for  the  last  three  years. 

For  the  physicians  and  lawyers  of  Mont- 
pelier, see  chapter  entitled  “ Professional.” 
Dr.  C.  Q.  Shull  is  the  oldest  physician  in  the 
place,  the  second  to  commence  practice  here, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1852.  J.  C.  Mad- 
dox has  been  a practicing  attorney  here  ever 
since  1857.  G.  A.  Mason,  now  in  partner- 
ship with  him,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  April,  1886,  and  to 
that  of  this  county  in  May  following.  Thomas 
Slater  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1870, 
and  is  still  practicing  some.  He  has  been 
justice  of  the  peace  for  a time.  Full  sketches 
of  some  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  work  by  the  index. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  Freemasons  once  had  a lodge  at  Mont- 
pelier, numbering  at  one  time  as  many  as 
forty  members,  but  surrendered  their  charter 
February  6,  1883. 

Montpelier  Lodge,  No.  J^IO,  1.  0.  0.  F., 
was  organized  February  1,  1873,  Grand  Mas- 
ter John  W.  McQuiddy  and  Grand  Secretary 
B.  F.  Foster  signing  the  charter.  The  pres- 
ent membership  is  forty-seven.  Officers — 
George  B.  Rollf,  Noble  Grand;  L.  L.  IIow- 
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ard.  Vice  Grand;  John  Twibell,  Secretary; 
William  Jarrett,  Treasurer;  E.  W.  Gale, 
Financial  Secretary;  T.  B.  Warden,  Warden; 
J.  V.  Geary,  Conductor;  Calvin  Shields, 
Outer  Guard;  John  A.  G.  Miller,  Inner 
Guard;  Thomas  Shull,  District  Deputy. 

Social  Lodge,  Daughters  of  Rel)ekah,  No. 
129,  was  organized  September  21,  1874. 
Richard  Orrin,  Grand  Master,  and  B.  F.  Fos- 
ter, Grand  Secretary,  signed  the  charter.  Tlie 
lodge  is  still  alive  and  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Lu  Loo  Sa  Tribe,  No.  71,  hnproced  Or- 
der of  lied  Men,  was  organized  December 
19,  1884,  by  M.  G.  Mock,  of  Muncie,  Dis- 
trict Deputy  Grand  Sachem,  with  seventeen 
members.  The  first  officers  were  George 
Frish,  Sachem;  George  B.  Rollf,  Senior  Sag- 
amore; Jacob  V.  Geary,  Junior  Sagamore; 
Daniel  Arnold,  Prophet;  S.  L.  Vanhorn, 
Chief  of  the  Records;  George  Saunders, 
Keeper  of  the  Wampum. 

The  membership  has  increased  to  fifty,  and 
the  officers  for  1887  are,  S.  L.  Vanhorn, 
Sachem;  O.  F.  Hall,  Senior  Sagamore;  F. 
G.  Miller,  Junior  Sagamore;  J.  H.  Twibell, 
Prophet;  Heniy  C.  Geary,  Chief  of  the  Re- 
cords; William  Twibell,  Keeper  of  Wam- 
pum. The  tribe  meets  every  Monday  night, 
in  their  well  equipped  wigwam,  where  they 
have  a nice  initial  collection  of  Indian  relics, 
stuffed  birds  and  animals,  etc. 

Johnson  Post,  No.  368,  G.  A.  li.,  is 
named  from  two  brothers,  fine  young  men, 
who  were  killed  early  in  1863  in  a little  skir- 
mish in  Mississippi.  The  post  w’as  instituted 
in  July,  1885,  by  Mustering  Officer  Ezra  M. 
Stahl,  of  Hartford  City,  with  about  fifteen 
members,  and  the  following  officers:  George 
B.  Rollf,  Post  Commander;  Eli  Arnold, 
Senior  Vice-Commander;  E.  K.  Core}',  Jun- 
ior Vice  Commander;  and  Daniel  Arnold, 
Adjutant.  The  post  declined,  and  in  the 
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spring  of  1887  was  reorganized,  having  now 
a ineinhership  of  nineteen.  Present  officers: 
George  B.  Rollf,  Post  Commander;  J.  C. 
Sommerville,  Senior  Vice-Commander;  Hi- 
ram Fogle,  Junior  Vice-Commander;  C.  C. 
Remington,  Chaplain;  Daniel  Arnold,  Ad- 
jutant; Daniel  Kritz,  Quartermaster.  The 
post  meets  every  Saturday  night,  in  the  Red 
Men’s  “wigwam.” 

CHURCHES. 

2'he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a 
present  membersliip  of  155.  Trustees — E. 
II.  Hinshaw,  George  B.  Rollf,  O.  F.  Hall,  J. 
T.  Coud,  Peter  Shewalter;  class-leaders — E. 
II.  Hinshaw  and  George  B.  Rollf;  stewards 
— Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  E.  H.  Hinshaw  and 
Jacob  Carr;  trustees  of  parsonage — Dr.  H, 
H.  Bennett,  Dr.  C.  Q.  Shull,  S.  S.  Neil* 
Thomas  Dodds,  Jacob  Miller,  T.  S.  Shinn, 
Charles  Chaney  and  E.  A.  Shook;  pastor  — 
Rev.  C.  11.  Beechgood,  a young  man,  now  in 
his  second  year  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Con- 
ference. 

The  Salamonia  Baptist  Church.,  at  Mont- 
pelier, was  organized  April  21,  1881,  by  Rev. 
B.  Howard,  with  eleven  members,  and  S. 
Goodin,  clerk,  and  James  R.  and  Clinton 
Smith,  deacons;  Ella  Spaulding,  treasurer. 
The  present  membership  is  seventy-five. 
Deacons — Thomas  Shull,  Jonas  Hoover  and 
E.  P.  Henderson;  treasurer,  Frankin  Spease. 
Sunday-school  is  maintained  all  the  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy; 
superintendent,  Thomas  Shull.  Pastor,  Rev, 
J.  W.  Stark,  a resident,  Pastors  of  the  past. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Lakey,  V.  O.  Fritz  and  B.  How- 
ard. The  house  of  worship,  36x54,  brick, 
and  splendidly  finished,  was  erected  in  1886, 
at  a cost  of  $3,000. 

The  Disciples'  Church  was  organized  the 
last  time  in  1878,  the  minister  serving  at  the 


time  being  John  A,  Mavity,  who  moved  to 
this  place,  remained  about  a year,  and  then 
moved  to  Franklin,  this  State.  The  number 
of  members  at  the  time  of  organization  was 
about  thirty.  Lewis  Crozier  was  the  local 
elder,  and  M.  C.  Wood  and  Job  Gale  the 
deacons.  The  present  membership  is  twenty- 
five.  Mr.  Crozier  is  still  elder,  and  the 
deacons  are  Nathan  Henderson  and  J.  I.  Mc- 
Grew.  This  church  has  had  a union  Sunday- 
school.  Other  preachers  here  have  been  Dr. 
Hammond,  who  resided  here  at  the  time, 
Enos  W.  Polly,  of  Camden,  etc.  Preaching, 
once  a month.  Met  for  a time  in  Shull’s 
Hall,  and  afterward  in  a school-house  near 
Matamoras. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Montpelier  has  always  been  weak,  and  the 
preaching  of  a missionary  character.  Some 
sort  of  union  with  the  Reformed  element  has 
been  maintained,  but  some  differences  of 
opinion,  especially  on  secret  society  relations, 
have  had  a disintegrating  effect.  The  church 
building,  a frame  25  x 30  feet,  was  erected 
about  1857  or  ’58,  and  deeded  both  to  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  but  both  the 
trustees  turned  out  to  be  Reformed.  John 
Gruber  and  William  Schmidt  are  deacons, 
but  the  former  is  a Reformed.  The  society 
was  first  organized  as  Presbyterian,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  disbanded  about  1877,  and 
was  re-organized  about  three  years  ago. 
There  are  now  only  six  families  holding  their 
membership  here.  Rev.  W.  J.  Schroyer,  of 
Hartford  City,  was  the  last  pastor;  preaching 
once  a month  during  the  summer  seasons  of 
1884  and  1885. 

The  Catholic  Church.,  after  religious  ser- 
vices had  been  held  for  some  time  previously, 
was  established  here  in  1866  or  ’67,  and 
about  the  same  time  their  church  building,  a 
frame  30  x 45  feet  in  size,  was  erected,  the 
material  for  it  being  hauled  from  Fort  Wayne. 
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The  congregation  at  present  comprises  abont 
a dozen  families,  who  attend  mass  once  a 
month.  Fathers  Benaway,  Moore,  Blackman, 
Seedslach  and  Von  Schwiedler  have  served  as 
pastors  here.  The  present  priest  is  Father 
William  Schmidt,  of  Muncie. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The  citizens  of  Montpelier  and  vicinity  are 
very  temperate,  and  saloons  have  been  few 
and  far  between.  The  usual  temperance 
movements  have  been  initiated  here,  but  the 
most  conspicuous  temperance  re\ivals  of  late 
have  been  the  “ crusade  ” of  1874-’7o,  when 
several  heroines  took  to  the  street,  prayed, 
sang  and  argued  with  certain  saloonists, 
bought  the  liquor  of  one  of  them  and  emptied 
it  out  upon  the  street;  and  the  Murphy  or 
“ blue  ribbon  ” movement,  when  something 
over  a hundred  donned  the  badge.  O,  B. 
Boone  and  William  Twibell  deserve  credit  for 
their  energy  in  leading  on  the  temperance 
elements. 

The  Montpelier  Gas  and  Oil  Mining  Com- 
pany was  organized  early  in  the  spring  of 
1887,  comprising  R.  C.  Bell,  President;  W. 
W.  Worthington  (Superintendent  of  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Cincinnati  & Louisville  Railroad), 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Ferguson, 
of  Fort  Wayne,  and  Dr.  C.  Q.  Shull  and  T.  C. 
Neil,  of  Montpelier.  They  were  organized 
as  a stock  company,  with  a capital  of  $50,000, 
which  is  divided  in  shares  of  $25  each. 
Drilling  was  commenced  during  the  latter 
part  of  March,  just  west  of  the  railroad,  but 
was  attended  with  ill  luck,  as  a strange 
alternation  of  hard  rock  and  clay  prevented 
the  drill  from  going  clown  straight,  during 
the  first  two  or  three  attempts,  within  the 
first  hundred  feet  from  the  surface.  During 
the  month  of  June,  however,  they  succeeded 
in  striking  a magnificent  flow  of  gas. 

The  Montpelier  Herald  was  started  during 


the  month  of  J uly,  1877,  by  E.  D.  Moffett, 
formerly  of  the  Decatur  Journal.  He  is  an 
old-timer  at  the  newspaper  business,  is  a 
genial  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  kind  that 
make  friends  wherever  they  go. 

CURIOSITIES. 

Dr.  C.  Q.  Shull  has  an  interesting  variety 
of  these,  in  the  form  of  Indian  and  other 
relics,  anatomical  and  geological  specimens, 
etc.,  most  of  which  were  found  in  Blackford 
and  adjoining  counties. 

Arrow-points,  spear-heads,  stone  hatchets 
and  axes,  pestles  and  mortars,  pipes  of  Min- 
nesota pipestone  clay  and  pipes  of  stone, 
stone  implements,  a shuttle-like  piece,  per- 
forated with  small,  smooth  holes  as  if  for 
drawing  cords  through  them,  a double  Cath- 
olic cross,  a copper  tomahawk  in  the  form  of 
a grubbing  ax,  a steel  spear  with  socket,  etc., 
are  among  his  collection  of  Indian  and 
Mound-Builders’  relics. 

The  upper  jaw-bone  and  top  cranium  of  a 
quadruped  found  fifteen  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  glacial  drift,  mastodon  bones, 
mammoth  bones,  etc.,  are  in  the  anatomical 
department.  A mammoth  skull  from  the 
Godfrey  place  presents  the  space  of  three 
feet  between  the  eyes.  A large  portion  of 
that  mammoth’s  skeleton  remains  in  the  mud 
there  yet.  One  Mound-Builder’s  skull,  from 
subject  only  twelve  years  old,— as  is  evident 
from  the  stage  of  development  which  the 
teeth  exhibit,  is  as  large  as  the  skull  of  a 
full-grown  man  of  modern  type.  This  was 
found  in  a mound,  accompanied  with  cup- 
shaped vessels.  With  such  mounds  and  rel- 
ics the  Salamonia  River  abounds. 

Among  the  palseontological  specimens  are 
chain  coral  from  the  Salamonia  near  by,  a 
beautiful  fossil  plant,  the  fragment  of  a tree 
which  was  eight  feet  long  when  found,  and  a 
portion  of  which  now  stands  in  the  front 
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yard  of  the  doctor’s  residence,  ammonite  im- 
pressions, trilobites  from  the  drift,  etc.,  be- 
sides geodes  and  other  specimens  of  rock 
and  mineral. 


HARRISON  TOWNSHIP. 


Shinn’’ s Chapel,  or  Blackford  Church, 
Methodisst  Episcopal,  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  tlie  township,  and  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  Jay  County,  is  the  place  where  a flour- 
ishing society  of  eighty  members  worship. 
The  building  will  seat  200.  The  trustees 
are  Darius  Shinn,  E.  A.  Shook,  Jacob  Miller, 


Peter  Miller  and  S.  Kirkwood.  Class-leader’ 
John  J.  Hanna;  Stewards,  Darius  Shinn  and 
E.  A.  Shook. 

Matamoras,  a mile  or  two  up  the  river, 
was  started  as  a village  even  before  Montpe- 
lier; but  “ there’s  nothing  there  now.” 

Slocum  postoftice  is  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  section  27. 

In  Harrison  Township,  outside  of  Mont- 
pelier, are  591  children  of  school  age,  four 
brick  school-houses  and  six  frame.  Popula- 
tion in  1880, 1,545,  besides  618  in  Montpe- 
lier. 


AROUND  THE  COUNTY. 
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HE  town  of  Mill- 
grove,  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Plartford 
City,  has  about  thirty 
families.  It  was  laid 
out  about  1867  or  ’68, 
on  land  owned  by  Eobert 
Sawyer,  and  named  by  J.  C. 
Robbins. 

William  Henry  Robbins  is 
station  and  express  agent.  A 
small  triangular  lot  in  front  of 
the  station  building  is  kept 
as  a beautiliil  park  under  the 
care  of  the  Messrs.  Robbins. 
Robert  Lanning  and  William  Davis  keep 
general  stores. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Ream  has  been  postmistress 
since  1883,  and  also  keeps  a grocery, 

B.  F.  Caldwell’s  residence  is  a good  place 
for  travelers  to  stop. 

Samuel  Dowden  is  the  blacksmith. 
Harrison  & Tharp,  since  February,  1886, 
have  run  a saw-mill  here,  employing  about 
five  hands  most  of  the  year,  with  a twenty- 


built 


in 


five  horse  power  engine.  Mill  was 
1866  by  Knight  & Reeves, 

Ludy  & Lanning,  since  1880,  have  owned 
and  conducted  a tile-mill,  manufacturing  now 
about  10,000  rods  of  tile  annually.  They 
also  make  brick.  Dr.  J.  E.  McFarland  is  the 
physician. 

A fine  brick  school-house,  two  stories  high, 
is  to  be  erected  this  season.  Eighty-one 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  public  school  here. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrch  at  Mill- 
grove  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
by  Rev,  Robert  Ransom,  He  and  Rev, 
George  W,  Bowers  preached  here  alternately. 
They  were  followed  by  Revs,  Smith,  John 
Pierce  (who  died  while  on  the  work),  Brew- 
ington,  J,  Albright,  B,  Sawyer,  A.  J.  Lewel- 
len,  and  A.  A.  Pittenger,  the  present  pastor, 
assisted  by  Rev,  Eaton,  the  “ junior  ” ])reach- 
er.  The  present  membership  is  seventy-two; 
class- leader,  J.  C.  Kegerries;  stewards — S,  P. 
Dowden,  M.  Orondorff  and  Henry  Barr, 
Josephus  Everett  has  been  a local  preacher, 
and  Lewis  Reeves  was  formerly  a local 
preacher  at  this  place,  but  is  now  in  the  itin* 
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eracy.  Sunday-school  is  maintained  the 
year  round,  with  an  attendance  of  forty-five, 
superintended  by  II.  J.  Kline. 

The  church  edifice,  32x46,  costing  over 
$1,100,  was  dedicated  January  10, 1885.  The 
exact  cost  can  not  be  given,  as  much  work  was 
done  upon  it  not  charged  for.  Located  north 
of  the  village. 

The  United  Brethren  at  Millgrove 

was  organized  in  1877,  with  only  seven  7nem- 
bers,  by  Ilev.  Kettner,  living  west  of  Mont- 
pelier. Tbe  first  class-leader  was  Newton 
S.  Gothup,  or  Tliomas  Ferman.  Steward, 
Tlieodore  Fucpia.  Tbe  membership  has  in- 
creased to  about  sixty.  Present  class-leader, 
Newton  S.  Gothup.  The  Sunday-school  is 
union.  The  house  of  worship  was  erected  in 
1879,  is  30  X 40  feet  in  dimensions,  and  cost 
about  $1,200.  It  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  village.  Dedicated  by  Bishop 
Weave]’,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Trenton  is  a hamlet  of  about  twenty-five 
residences  in  the  northern  portion  of  Jackson 
Township,  not  blessed  with  a railroad.  The 
name  of  the  postotfice  here  is  Priam,  there 
beiim  another  Trenton  in  the  State. 

o 

The  place  was  laid  out  January  20,  1845, 
by  liobert  H.  Banning,  Ezekiel  Banning, 
Basel  Anderson  and  William  Cortright. 

The  present  postmaster  is  Ezra  Armstrong. 
Armstrong  & Son  and  George  Cortright  keep 
general  merchandise;  William  Keiger  and 
Peter  F.  Diehl,  drug-stores;  Zopher  Evans 


runs  a saw-mill,  and  Marion  Creek  a tile-mill. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Landon  is  the  physician.  Dr.  H. 

C.  Davisson,  who  practiced  here  many  years, 
has  removed  to  Hartford  City.  Dr.  Landon, 
who  has  been  a resident  here  all  his  life,  has 
been  a physician  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
John  T.  Fair  and  one  other  man  have  black- 
smith shops.  A tannery  was  formerly  in 
operation  at  this  point. 

Converse  (or  Kingsley)  is  a flag  station 
about  two  miles  southeast  of  Millgrove,  and 
was  named  after  Dr.  Converse,  an  early  rail- 
road president  of  Union  City.  There  is  neither 
store,  mill  nor  postoffice  at  this  point,  the 
principal  institution  being — 

The  Methodist  Church.,  a large,  nice  frame 
building,  erected  in  1867,  estimated  value 
$1,000.  In  1870  the  society  was  geographi- 
cally divided,  a portion  going  to  Dunkirk, 
leaving  there  at  present  sixty  full  members 
and  thirty  probationers.  The  large  number 
of  the  latter  is  due  to  a revival  enjoyed  there 
last  winter.  The  present  class-leaders  are — 

D.  P.  Wilson  and  William  Schrack;  stewards, 
S.  M.  Barnes,  W.  B.  Fulkerson  and  Aaron 
Clouse.  Sunday-school  is  maintained  all  the 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty 
pupils  and  twelve  officers  and  teachers,  super- 
intended by  S.  M.  Barnes. 

In  Jackson  Township  are  710  children  of 
school  age,  five  brick  school -houses  and  nine 
frame. 
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FORT  WAYNE,  CINCINNATI  & LOUISVILLE 
RAILROAD. 


OUGH  this  was  the 
first  railroad  proposed 
through  this  county,  it 
was  not  the  first  one  com- 
pleted. January  15, 
1849,  is  the  date  of 
the  first  act  of  the 
Legislature,  incorporating  the 
Fort  Wayne  & Southern  Rail- 
road Company,  and  authorizing 
them  to  build  a road  from  Fort 
Wayne,  through  Blufi’ton  and 
Hartford  City,  to  Muncie,  there 
to  connect  with  a link  running  to 
Kentucky.  The  capital  stock 
at  $500,000,  to  be  raised,  if 
thought  the  emergency  shouldrequire  it, 
to  $750,000;  shares  $25  each.  The  in- 
corporators named,  who  were  resident  in 
Blackford  County,  were:  George  S.  How- 
ell, Lewis  Bailey,  Jacob  Brugh,  William  T. 
Shull,  William  F.  Jones  and  Josiah  Twibell. 


Louisville, 
was  fixed 


The  first  company  sold  out  to  the  “Fort 
Wayne,  Muncie  & Cincinnati  Company,” 
who  were  to  build  the  road  from  Fort  Wayne 
to  Jeffersonville.  The  first  directors  in  this 
county  were  Joseph  C.  Maddox,  of  Mont- 
pelier, and  David  M.  Mercer,  of  Hartford 
City.  Other  leading  men  in  the  county  to 
aid  the  enterprise,  were  S.  R.  Shelton,  Elias 
Craw,  etc.  Public  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  county,  and  both  publicly  and 
privately,  donations  were  solicited  and  sub- 
scribed. 

The  first  president  of  the  road  was  Dr.  S. 
P.  Anthony;  secretary,  W.  F.  Jones,  and 
treasurer,  J.  S.  Buckles.  Subsequently, 
William  Rockhill,  of  Fort  AYayne,  was 
elected  president;  AY.  F.  Jones,  of  Hartford 
City,  clerk,  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Anthony  (of  Mun- 
cie?), treasurer. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  a survey  was  or- 
dered to  be  made  by  AY.  J.  Holman,  who 
completed  the  task  that  year,  and  estimated 
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tlie  cost  of  constructing  the  road  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  Muncie,  at  nearly  $600,000. 

Some  grading  was  done  along  the  route, 
in  irregular  sections,  but  the  company,  not 
being  familiar  with  the  immense  cost  of  rail- 
road construction,  soon  found  that  they  had 
undertaken  more  than  they  could  perform, 
and  failed.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
subscribers  lost  about  all  they  had  put  in. 
Afr.  Mercer,  of  Hartford  City,  the  heaviest 
subscriber  in  this  county,  lost  about  $5,000. 
Stock  in  the  road  ran  down,  and  was  bought 
up  at  a low  figure  by  speculators,  who  util- 
ized it  for  their  own  benefit. 

The  enterprise  was  afterward  picked  up  by 
the  present  company,  when  the  county  do- 
nated $25,000,  and  Harrison  Township 
$5,000,  the  company  obliging  themselves  to 
run  a train  of  cars  through  from  FortWayna 
to  Muncie  by  the  first  of  August,  1870. 
They  did  not,  hoM’ever,  get  their  first  train 
through  until  September  12,  that  year,  and 
thereupon  the  board  of  commissioners  re- 
fused to  pay  them  the  money.  The  company 
sued  the  board,  and  after  a tedious  suit  in  the 
courts,  finally  obtained  judgment,  and  the 
county  had  both  principal  and  costs  (about 
$9,000,  to  pay. 

PITTSBURG,  CINCINNATI  & ST.  I.OUIS  RAILROAD. 

The  principal  man  in  Blackford  County  to 
aid  this  road  was  William  Frash,  one  of  the 
directors,  while  many  other  citizens  “ took 
stock.”  Some  of  these  lost  to  some  extent, 
as  they  sold  their  stock  when  it  was  running 
at  a low  figure. 

The  road  on  this  line  was  proposed  as  early 
as  1862,  and  the  various  companies  that  have 
had  it,  either  by  possession,  mortgage  or 
lease,  are  named  in  the  history  of  Jay  Coun- 
ty, on  a preceding  page.  The  line  was  com- 
pleted to  Hartford  in  1867. 


To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  by  this  road  at  Hartford  City  sta- 
tion, we  give  the  figures  for  December  for 
the  last  two  years,  which  is  a month  for  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  traffic. 

In  December,  1885,  freight  forwarded, 
2,172,540 pounds;  revenue, $2,337.54;  freight 
received,  1,206,672  pounds;  revenue,  $339.- 
63.  In  December,  1886,  freight  forwarded, 
3,291,760  pounds;  revenue,  $3,222.02; 
freight  received,  1,282,134  pounds;  revenue, 
$604.52. 

GRAVEL  ROADS. 

One  good  pike  crosses  the  entire  county 
from  north  to  south,  running  through  Hart- 
ford City  on  Cherry  street,  and  one  east  and 
west  through  the  county,  crossing  Hartford 
City  on  Water  street,  besides  branches  of 
six,  eight,  three,  four  and  seven  miles  respect- 
ively. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 

of  Blackford  County  was  organized  early  in 
1877,  as  a stock  company,  and  leased  twenty- 
four  acres  of  ground  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Hartford  City.  J.  J.  Maddox  was 
the  first  president.  A fair  was  held  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  and  annually  up  to 
1885,  when,  debts  having  accumulated  be- 
yond the  net  income,  the  association  ceased 
to  be  active. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  a new  organization 
was  effected,  not  a stock  company,  with 
Charles  A.  Ehine  as  President;  Alfred 
Knight,  Vice  President;  J.  H.  Bhoads,  Sec- 
retary, and  F.  L.  Mercer,  Treasurer;  and 
Griffith  Gar  tin  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent. They  leased  the  old  grounds,  and  in 
the  fall  had  a successful  exhibition.  Superior 
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buildings  were  erected  for  the  floral,  hoi’ti- 
cultural  and  farm  exhibits,  flue  and  commo- 
dious stalls  built,  Avith  shingle  roofs,  a 
half-mile  race-track  put  in  good  ti’jm,  etc. 
iVo  liquors  are  allowed  to  be  sold  upon  the 
grounds,  nor  catch-penny  games  of  chance  per- 
mitted. The  oflicers  of  last  year  are  re- 
elected for  this  year. 

Amono:  those  who  have  brought  in 

O O 

improved  live-stock  from  other  counties  or 
States  may  be  mentioned  Judge  W.  H.  Car- 
rell,  II.  B.  Smith,  Jesse  II.  Dow,  William 
Carrell,  Thomas  C.  Neal,  J.  T.  McGeath  and 
others. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  some  years  ago 
AA^ere  A'ery  strong  in  this  county,  and  some 
granges  are  still  kept  up.  So  far  as  they  are 
mutual  educational  societies,  they  might  and 
ought  to  be  kept  up  forever. 

CENSUS. 

In  1880  there  Avere  866  farms  in  Blackford 
County,  containing  50,461  acres  of  land, 
A'alued  at  $2,191,890.  The  value  of  the  farm- 
ing implements  and  machinery  used  that  year 
Avas  $66,383;  value  of  liA^e  stock  on  the 
farms  June  1,  $319,468;  estimated  value  of 
all  farm  productions  for  the  year  1879,  sold, 
consumed  and  on  hand,  $398,558.  In  1879 
there  Avere  raised  of  Avheat,  152,879  bushels; 
corn,  417,079  bushels;  oats,  45,093  bushels; 
rye,  798  bushels;  buckAvheat,  496  bushels. 
Value  of  orchard  products  $11,455.  Of  hay, 
there  AA^ere  raised  5,730  tons.  No  barley  nor 
hops  were  raised.  Of  Irish  potatoes,  28,385 
bushels,  and  of  sAveet  potatoes,  235  bnshels 
were  raised;  of  tobacco,  1,100  pounds. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1880,  thei’e  Avere  in 


the  county  2,532  horses,  101  mules,  5 Avork- 
ing  oxen,  2,125  milch  coavs,  3,856  other  cat- 
tle, 8,373  sheep  and  14,622  head  of  swine. 

There  were  produced  in  1879  188,884 
pounds  of  butter,  320  pounds  of  cheese,  and 
275  gallons  of  dairy  milk  AA'ere  sold.  Of 
wool,  42,400  pounds  Avere  sheared. 

There  Avere  forty-six  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, with  a capital  of  $127,450,  and 
171  average  number  of  hands  employed. 
The  total  arnount  paid  these  hands  as  Avages 
during  the  year  was  $47,747 ; value  of  mate- 
rials used,  $301,350;  value  of  products, 
$406,132. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  county  was  $42,- 
500;  floating  debt,  $150;  Avith  no  sinking 
fund. 


POPUUATION. 


Harrison  ToAvnship,  - 

1,545 

besides  Montpelier, 

- 618 

Jackson  ToAA’nship, 

1,756 

Washington  “ - 

- 1,273 

Licking  “ - - 

1,358 

besides  Hartford, 

- 1,470 

8,020 

The  county  had  in  1870, 

6,258 

“ “ “ “ 1860, 

- 4,122 

The  colored  poiAulation  Avas  first  reported 
in  1870,  Avhen  there  Avere  14;  in  1880,  17. 
In  1880  there  AV'ere  oidy  194  foreign-born 
citizens  in  the  county. 

There  AA^ere  1,353  male  children  of  school 
age  (five  to  seventeen  years  of  age  inclusive), 
and  1,329  female.  Of  males  eighteen  to 
forty-four  years  of  age,  both  inclusive  (mili- 
tia) there  Avere  1,634;  and  of  males  twentj’- 
one  and  upward  (voting  population)  1,940. 
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rILLIAM  A.  BONHAM,  a prominent 
III  attorney  at  law  of  Hartford  City,  was 
born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  January 
14,  1834,  his  parents,  Peter  and  Susannah 
(Yost)  Bonham,  being  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  West  Virginia  respectively,  the  latter 
born  in  Wheeling  in  the  year  1800.  They 
were  married  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  and  to 
them  were  born  eight  children — Isaac  lives 
in  Lawrence  County,  Indiana;  Nicholas  died 
in  hospital  at  Louisville  during  the  war;  Ly- 
man, deceased,  was  also  a soldier  in  the  late 
war;  George  W.  was  a soldier  in  the  late 
war,  and  is  now  living  in  Blackford  County; 
W.A.,the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Francis 
M.,  who  resides  at  Briant,  Jay  County.  In 
1837  the  parents  came  by  team  with  their 
family  to  Indiana,  locating  first  in  Delaware 
County,  and  in  1839  came  to  Blackford 
County,  and  settled  in  Washington  Town- 
ship, where  the  father  lived  until  his  death. 
Although  game  was  in  abundance  in  the 
county,  Mr.  Bonham  was  no  hunter,  pre- 
ferring to  devote  his  time  to  clearing  his 
land  and  making  a home  for  his  family.  His 
widow  continued  to  reside  on  the  old  home- 


stead until  1870,  when  she  removed  to  Law- 
rence County,  Indiana,  where  she  has  since 
made  her  home.  W.  A.  Bonham,  our  sub- 
ject, was  a lad  of  five  years  when  brought  by 
his  parents  to  Blackford  County,  where  he 
was  reared  on  his  father’s  frontier  farm,  and 
has  ever  since  claimed  Blackford  County  as 
his  home.  His  education  was  received  in  the  . 
common  and  select  schools  near  Hartford 
City,  and  in  Auglaize  County,  Ohio.  When 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  commenced  teach- 
ing school  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged two  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Blackford,  where  he  followed  the  teacher’s 
profession  until  1864.  He  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  the  legal  profession  by  Andrew  J.  Neff, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  leading  lawyer  in 
Hartford,  and  in  1858  he  began  the  study  of 
law  with  Mr.  Neff.  In  January,  1861,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Hartford  City, 
before  Jiidge  J.  M.  Haynes,  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court.  His  first  law  partner 
was  Jacob  T.  Wells,  who  is  now  deceased, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  at  intervals 
about  six  years.  From  about  1874  until 
1879  he  was  associated  with  John  Cantwell, 
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after  which  he  practiced  alone  until  the  fall 
of  1885,  when  his  son,  John  A.,  became  his 
partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bonham  A 
Bonham.  Mr.  Bonham  was  united  in  mar- 
riage, February  2,  1860,  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Robey,  whose  parents,  Henry  and  Mary  M. 
Robey,  came  to  Blackford  County  from  Perry 
County,  Ohio,  in  1850.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bon- 
ham are  the  parents  of  three  children — John 
A.,  with  his  father;  George  L.,  married  and 
living  in  Hartford,  and  P'lorence  Alice.  Mr. 
Bonham  has  been  connected  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  since  1860,  although  his  first 
presidential  vote  was  cast  for  a Democrat. 
His  father  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  holdincr  the  office 

D. 

of  county  commissioner.  In  1860  Mr.  Bon- 
ham was  a candidate  for  recorder  of  Black- 
ford County,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but 
with  the  entire  ticket  suffered  defeat.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  dej>uty  collector  of 
internal  reveniie  for  Blackford  County,  and 
held  the  position  until  superseded  by  an  ap- 
pointee of  President  Andrew  Johnson.  In 
the  fall  of  1864  he  was  elected  State  Senator 
from  the  district  composed  of  Blackford  and 
Delaware  counties,  and  served  in  the  regular 
and  special  sessions  of  1865,  and  in  the  regu- 
lar session  of  1867.  In  April,  1865,  he  was 
one  of  those  invited  from  Indiana  to  escort 
the  remains  of  President  Lincoln  to  the  Illi- 
nois State  line.  In  1866  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  Hartford  City  JVews,  a Republican 
paper  published  by  John  M.  Ruckman,  and 
continued  until  a difference  arose  between 
himself  and  the  publisher  of  the  paper  as  to 
the  policy  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Bonham  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  administration  and  sup- 
ported Congress,  while  Mr.  Ruckman  for  a 
time  was  inclined  to  support  the  policy,  but 
finally  yielded.  In  1867  Mr.  Bonham  was 
elected  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
serving  in  this  capacity  in  the  regular  and 


special  sessions.  He  was  the  Republican 
i candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Democratic 
Twelfth  District  of  Indiana,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1869  he  was  the  candidate  for  Representa- 
tive from  Jay  and  Blackford  counties,  but 
: the  district  being  Democratic  his  opponent 
i was  successful.  He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Central  Committee.  Mr. 
Bonham  is  a member  of  both  the  Masonic 
and  Odd  Fellows  orders,  and  has  passed 
through  all  the  chairs  in  the  local  organiza- 
tions of  each.  He  has  repi’esented  the  Odd 
Fellows  lodge  in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  State, 
and  has  also  represented  the  chapter  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  in  the  grand  lodge. 


G.  SHINN,  attorney  at  law,  Hartford 
City,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
•;.  ® IVayne  County,  Indiana,  October  20, 
1838,  a son  of  Hyman  and  Ann  (Yan  Bnskirk) 
Shinn.  His  father  was  born  in  Harrison 
County,  lYest  Virginia,  and  when  thirteen 
years  of  age  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Dublin,  Indiana,  where  he  was  reared,  and 
married  Ann  Yan  Bnskirk,  who  was  a native 
of  Hampshire  County,  AVest  Virginia.  In 
1841  the  family  moved  to  Blackford  Countv, 
and  located  in  Harrison  Township,  where  the 
parents  lived  until  December,  1886,  when 
they  moved  to  Hartford  City,  where  they 
now  live.  B.  G.  Shinn  has  lived  in  Black- 
ford County  since  he  was  three  years  of  age, 
living  on  a farm  until  twenty-six  years  old. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  in  the  winter  of  1857-’58 
he  attended  Liber  College,  in  Jay  County. 
He  then  attended  Asbury  University,  at 
Greencastle,two  years,  and  while  there  enlisted 
in  April,,  1861,  in  a company  of  college  stu- 
dents for  the  three  months’ service  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion.  They  went  to  Indianapolis 
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and  were  in  camp  eight  days,  when  the  qnota 
being  fall  without  their  company  they  were 
sent  hack.  He  returned  home  and  the 
following  August  again  enlisted,  and  on  the 
organization  of  Company  B,  Thirty-fourth 
Indiana  Infantry,  was  elected  its  Second  Lieu- 
tenant. The  regiment  went  into  camp  at 
Anderson,  and  while  tliere  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  not  recovering  was  compelled  to  resign 
before  he  left  the  State.  The  following 
spring  he  returned  to  college.  In  the  spring 
of  1864  he  again  enlisted  and  was  assigned 
to  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Infantry  and  was  appointed  Orderly 
Sergeant.  His  regiment  was  principally 
engaged  in  doing  guard  duty  on  the  line  of 
the  Hashville  & Chattanooga  Railroad.  In 
the  spring  of  1865  he  went  to  Bluffton  and 
began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  E. 
R.  Wilson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
before  J udge  Borden,  in  April,  1867.  He 
immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion,and  for  a year  was  associated  with  Dwight 
Klink,  in  Bluffton.  lie  was  then  in  partner- 
ship with  J.  J.  Todd  until  April,  1871,  when 
he  returned  to  Blackford  County,  and  located 
in  Hartford  City,  and  for  two  years  was 
associated  with  Michael  Frash,  when  Mr. 
Frash  temporarily  retired  from  practice  and 
Mr.  Shinn  was  alone  until  the  spring  of 
1882.  He  then  formed  a partnership  with 
John  Hoonan,  which  continued  until  the  fall 
of  1883,  when  Mr.  Hoonan  went  to  Leadville, 
Colorado.  Mr.  Shinn  then  practiced  alone 
until  July,  1885,  when  the  present  firm  of 
Shinn  & Pierce  was  formed.  In  politics 
Mr.  Shinn  is  a Republican,  and  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  through 
three  campaigns,  being  the  present  incumbent. 
He  has  served  Hartford  City  as  clerk,  treas- 
urer and  school  trustee.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1868 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1874  was 


ordained  a local  deacon.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  order,  Hartford  City  Lodge, 
Ho.  262,  and  has  passed  all  the  chairs  and 
represented  his  lodge  in  the  grand  lodge  of 
the  State.  Lie  is  a member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  Jacob  Stahl  Post,  Ho. 
227.  Mr.  Shinn  was  married  in  the  fall  of 
1862  to  Emily  J.  Harris,  a native  of  Wells 
County,  Indiana,  danghter  of  Jonathan  and 
Mary  Ann  (Dawson)  Harris,  early  settlers  ol 
Wells  County.  She  was  left  an  orphan  when 
five  years  of  age  and  was  reared  by  her  grand- 
parents, John  and  Prudence  Dawson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shinn  have  three  sons — Orlando  M., 
Elmer  Ellsworth  and  Eugene  M. 


^^|LISHA  PIERCE,  attorney  at  law,  and 
from  this  district  in  the 
Fiftyffifth  General  Assembly  of  Indi- 
ana, was  born  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
December  14, 1846,  a son  of  L.  B.  and  Huldah 
(Graham)  Pierce,  the  former  a native  of 
Horth  Carolina,  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  When 
but  five  years  old,  he  was  brought  by  his 
parents  to  Indiana,  their  first  location  being 
in  Grant  County,  but  four  years  later  they 
removed  to  Blackford  County,  where  they 
have  made  their  home  since  the  fall  of  1868. 
Before  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  years  our 
subject  entered  the  Union  service,  insisting 
on  taking  his  father’s  place  in  the  ranks,  and 
in  October,  1862,  he  was  enrolled  in  Company 
I,  Fifty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry.  This  regi- 
ment was  soon  at  the  front,  and  their  first 
field  of  operations  was  in  the  movements 
connected  with  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  The 
first  regular  engagement  in  which  he  partici- 
jtated  was  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  in  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg,  where  Sherman’s  attack  was  re- 
pulsed. He  then  went  with  his  regiment  to 
Arkansas  Post,  and  from  this  point  on  he  was 
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in  all  the  movements  of  his  command  during 
the  siege  and  until  the  surrender  of  the  city 
and  defenses  by  General  Pemberton.  Shortly 
after  the  surrender  his  regiment  marched  to 
Jackson,  Mississi])pi,  and  after  several  skir- 
mishes proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  and  from 
there  went  to  Texas.  In  that  department  they 
were  engaged  until  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service  when  they  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans.  Mr.  Pierce  was  discharged  at  New 
Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1863,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  home.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he 
again  enlisted,  becoming  a member  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-sixth  Indiana  Infantry,  and 
resumed  service  in  the  department  of  the 
Mississippi.  Proceeding  to  Fort  Butler, 
seventy-five  miles  above  New  Orleans,  he 
subsecpiently  came  with  his  command  to  the 
vicinity  of  Mobile,  where  they  participated 
in  the  engagements  at  Forts  Spanish  and 
Blakely,  which  not  only  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  Mobile,  but  were  also  the  last  regular  en- 
gagements of  the  civil  war.  From  there  they 
marched  to  Montgomery,  and  at  a point  forty 
miles  west  of  the  city  went  on  giiard  duty, 
having  charge  of  Government  property,  and 
in  this  service  Mr.  Pierce  had  under  him  a 
detail  of  a dozen  men.  Their  next  objective 
point  was  Jackson,  Mississippi,  wliere  they 
were  mustered  out.  Mr.  Pierce  received  his 
final  discharge  at  Vicksburg,  when  he  again 
returned  to  his  home.  During  his  boyhood 
his  educational  facilities  were  very  limited, 
and  while  in  the  army  he  was  obliged  to  dic- 
tate to  a comrade  the  letters  he  wished  to 
write  home.  But  although  a good  reason  had 
heretofore  existed  for  his  lack  of  school  train- 
ing, it  was  not  suffered  to  stand  in  his  way 
on  his  return  from  the  war.  Four  years  of 
schooling  at  Hartford  City  and  Jonesboro 
were  supplemented  by  four  years  of  hard 
earnest  study  at  home,  so  that  he  may  be 
considered  a largely  self-educated  man.  In 


April,  1869,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  A.  B.  Jetmore,  of  Hartford  City,  and 
after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jetmore  from  this 
city  he  pursued  his  studies  with  W.  A.  Bon- 
ham, and  in  April,  1871,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  before  Judge  Cogo.  October  3, 1870, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Elmira  Beecher,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  father  died  in 
Hartford  City,  of  which  place  her  mother  is 
now  a resident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  are  the 
parents  of  one  cliild  named  Greeley.  The 
experiences  of  Mr.  Pierce  when  he  began  life 
for  himself  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
He  began  teaching  school  to  obtain  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  with  which  to  commence 
house-keeping.  He  put  up  a log  cabin,  12x  15 
feet,  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  for  five  years  he 
walked  daily  from  this  place  to  town,  not  only 
while  pursuing  his  studies,  but  also  in  the 
early  days  of  his  practice.  Nothing  but  the 
most  indomitable  spirit  and  strongest  exercise 
of  will-power  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
many  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  to  bear  up  under 
the  many  discouragements  cast  upon  him  by 
those  who  should  have  aided  him  Avith  an 
encouraging  word.  He  practiced  without  a 
partner  until  1875,  when  he  became  associa- 
ted with  Jacob  Welch,  but  the  following  3'ear 
this  partnership  was  dissolved,  the  latter 
going  to  Hartford  City.  In  1877  Mr.  Pierce 
formed  a partnership  with  James  B.  Weir, 
which  continued  until  1880,  and  from  1882 
until  1884  he  was  associated  with  Judge 
Carroll.  In  July,  1885,  he  became  associated 
Avith  B.  G.  Shinn,  when  the  present  law  firm 
of  Shinn  & Pierce  was  formed.  The  political 
career  of  Mr.  Pierce  may  be  said  to  have  ac- 
tively commenced  in  1873,  when  he  became 
deputy  prosecutor  for  Blackford  County, 
Avhich  position  he  filled  until  1877.  In  1878 
he  ran  for  district  prosecutor,  and  although 
the  county  was  largely  Republican,  he  came 
Avithin  sixty-three  votes  of  an  election  over 
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his  opponent.  In  1886  lie  entered  the  lists 
for  Representative  to  the^  General  Assembly 
from  the  district  composed  of  Jay,  Blackford 
and  Adams  counties,  and  at  the  convention 
held  at  Portland  in  June  of  that  year  he  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  his  party,  being 
elected  at  the  election  in  the  following  No- 
vember. In  that  General  Assemby  he  was 
on  the  following  committees;  Claims,  Ju- 
diciary, Benevolent  Institutions,  Southern 
Prison  and  Bribery,  and  took  part  in  the 
investigations  of  the  Insane  Hospital,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,  and  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  In  this  session  he  introduced  a 
number  of  measures,  among  which  were  the 
bills  for  the  following  purposes:  to  amend 
section  10  of  the  drainage  act;  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  justice  of  the  peace,  so  as 
to  give  the  justice  authority  to  imprison  for 
costs  as  well  as  for  fines;  to  amend  the  law  in 
relation  to  changing  county  boundaries,  etc. 
Mr.  Pierce  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  also  belongs  to  the  Grand  Army 
Post  at  Hartford  City.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  he  being  steward  of  his  church. 

fllOMAS  LILLIBRIDGE,  an  old  and 
respected  pioneer  of  Blackford  County, 
residing  on  section  27,  Washington 
Township,  was  born  in  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio,  June  15,  1823,  and  from  his  fifth  year 
he  was  reared  in  Nelsonville,  Athens  County, 
Ohio.  He  was  married  in  Hocking  County, 
Ohio,  March  31,  1846,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mills,  a native  of  Morgan  County,  Ohio, 
born  June  19,  1827,  a daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Anna  (Shields)  Mills,  the  father  born  in 
a Southern  State,  January  1,  1792,  and  the 
mother  born  in  the  South,  August  3,  1801. 
The  Mills  family  came  to  Blackford  Coiinty 
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in  1848,  where  the  father  died  February  25, 
1863,  and  the  mother  March  23,  1858,  and 
both  are  buried  in  the  Hadden  Cemetery. 
In  October,  1847,  Mr.  Lillibridge  came  to 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  with  his  family, 
then  consisting  of  wife  and  one  child,  Emily, 
who  is  now  the  widow  of  William  Clapper, 
and  is  living  on  the  homestead  in  Washing- 
ton Township  her  father  had  purchased  a 
month  before  settling  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Lillibridge  first  purchased  a tract  of  100 
acres,  of  which  about  six  acres  had  been 
cleared,  on  which  stood  a small  log  cabin, 
and  by  persevering  industry  he  cleared  his 
land  and  brought  it  under  a high  state  of 
cultivation.  His  wife  died  on  this  farm  April 
11,  1882,  aged  fifty-three  years,  nine  months 
and  twenty-three  days.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children — Emily,  now 
Mrs.  William  Clapper,  born  December  31, 
1846;  Mary  A.,  born  July  27,  1848,  died 
September  27,  1849;  Francis  M.,  born  Octo- 
ber 27,  1849,  died  November  3,  1849; 
Thomas  J.,  born  February  3,  1851;  Madora 
A.,  born  March  21,  1853,  wife  of  Isaiah 
Mahan;  Almeda,  born  October  5,  1854,  wife 
of  Samuel  Gettys;  James  B.,  born  April  2, 
1856;  Viola  V.,  born  June  14,  1858,  wife  of 
Richard  Vantilburg;  Alvia  M.,  born  Decem- 
ber 14,  1860,  died  August  3,  1869;  Mahala 
Ollive,  born  August  1,  1863,  living  at  Lead- 
ville,  Colorado,  and  Marvel  M.  D.,  born  July 
5,  1865.  Mr.  Lillibridge  was  married  a 
second  time  March  31,  1887,  to  Mrs.  Jane 
G.  Bryan,  a native  of  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
land, born  April  28,  1838.  She  came  to 
America  when  two  years  old,  with  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ginn,  and  her  sister  Re- 
becca, the  family  locating  in  Delaware  County, 
Indiana,  where  she  was  reared,  and  was  there 
I married  to  James  Hadden,  who  immediately 
: after  broiiglit  her  to  tlie  old  Hadden  home- 
I stead  in  Wasliington  Township,  on  which  his 
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fatlier  settled  in  1839.  Mr.  Hadden  died 
May  20,  1866,  and  liis  widow  subsequently 
married  Anthony  Bryan,  who  was  born  in 
Virginia,  September  16,  1837,  and  died  No- 
vember 21,  1872.  Thomas  Lillibridge,  our 
subject,  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  early  history  of  AVashington  Township. 
For  nine  years  ho  held  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  j)cace,  and  for  a number  of  years  served 
as  trustee  of  his  township.  He  has  taught 
school  thirty  winter  terms.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Conference 
for  twenty  years,  and  during  this  period  was 
absent  but  once,  and  then  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Mr.  Lillibridge  is  a son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Bentley)  Lillibridge.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Ilhode  Island,  born  May  15,  1799, 
and  when  eleven  years  old  was  taken  to 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  State  he  was  reared 
to  manhood  and  was  there  married  to  Mary 
Bentley,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1802.  They  died  in  Hocking 
County,  Ohio,  the  father  in  184:4,  and  the 
mother  in  1845.  They  reared  three  children 
to  maturity  — Thomas,  our  subject;  John, 
born  September  5,  1830,  a tailor  by  trade,  is 
living  at  Fairmount,  Grant  County,  Indiana. 
He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Eebellion. 
Nancy  married  Thomas  G.  Mills,  and  died 
February  17,  1872,  aged  fifty-one  years  and 
ten  months.  Three  of  the  children  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lillibridge  died  in  in- 
fancy. Joseph  Lillibridge,  the  grandfather 
of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
March  16, 1763,  and  his  grandmother,  Eachel 
(Stevens)  Lillibridge,  was  born  in  the  same 
State,  November  5,  1760.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children — AVarren,  born  April 
18,  1785;  Elizabeth,  January'  2,1787;  Buel, 
March  12,  1789;  Mary,  March  10,  1791; 
Joseph,  March  4,  1793;  Erastus,  March  16, 
1795;  Jacob,  born  January  10,  1797;  John, 


the  father  of  Mr.  Lillibridge,  born  May  15, 
I 1799,  and  Sarah,  March  23,  1801.  The  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  our  subject,  Thomas 
Bentley,  was  born  May  5,  1755,  and  Novem- 
ber 4,  1781,  was  married  to  Miss  Mercy 
Johnson,  and  to  them  were  born  ei^ht  chil- 
dren,  as  follows — Jemima,  February  16, 1783; 
Mercy,  July  11,  1784;  Ezekiel,  February  2, 
1786;  Abigail,  June  1,  1789;  AABlliam,  May 
10,  1791;  Mercy,  March  9,  1794;  Phoebe, 
September  18,  1805,  and  Mary  B.,  born  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1802,  mother  of  Mr.  Lillibridge. 


MSAAC  M.  IlICKETTS,  one  of  the  enter- 
inl  prising  and  progressive  citizens  of  Black- 
^ ford  County,  was  born  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio,  December  5,  1826,  a son  of  Reason 
and  Hannah  (Mason)  Ricketts,  the  father  be- 
ing a native  of  Maryland  and  the  mother  of 
Pennsylvania.  Reason  Ricketts  died  when 
our  subject  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  his 
widowed  mother  with  her  eleven  children, 
subsequently  came  to  Blackford  County, 
Indiana.  They  finally  settled  in  AVells 
County,  locating  in  Jackson  Township  about 
five  miles  from  Montpelier.  There,  assisted 
by  her  two  sons,  Cyrus  aged  thirteen  years 
and  Isaac  but  eleven  years  of  age,  she  began 
to  make  a home  out  of  the  forest,  experienc- 
ing all  the  trials  and  privations  which  usually 
fall  to  the  lot  of  pioneer  families.  Isaac  M. 
Ricketts  spent  his  youth  in  hard  work,  but 
the  lessons  of  persevering  industry  and 
economy  learned  in  early  life  have  proved 
of  lasting  benefit  to  him.  The  schools  of 
that  early  day  afforded  but  limited  educa- 
tional facilities,  but  by  study  at  home  he 
acquired  a good  practical  education.  March 
10,  1850,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Nancy  Sw’ain,  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
and  a daughter  of  John  H,  and  Elizabeth 
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(Swiiidel)  Swain.  (^f  tlie  eight  children 
horn  to  this  union  one  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
is  deceased.  The  names  of  those  yet  living 
are — Hannah  E.,  John  R.,  Sarah  E.,  Charity 
A.,  Cyrus  F.,  Nancy  B.,  and  Cynthia  R. 
i\Ir.  Ricketts  continued  to  reside  on  the  old 
homestead  until  1857,  when  he  settled  on 
section  1,  Washington  Township,  Blackford 
County.  In  1867  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Harrison  Township,  and  has  since  resided 
on  his  present  farm.  His  farm  contains  120 
aci'es  of  valuable  land,  of  which  100  acres  are 
cleared,  and  under  a high  state  of  cultiv^ation. 
His  residence  is  comfortable  and  commodi- 
ous, and  his  harn  is  large  and  conveniently 
arranged  for  his  stock.  His  land  is  well  im- 
proved and  is  divided  into  different  fields  for 
stock  and  grain  raising.  In  politics  Mr. 
Ricketts  is  a Republican,  and  a strong  ad- 
herent of  the  principles  of  that  party.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
during  the  four  years  he  filled  that  oftice  his 
decisions  were  always  wise  and  just.  lie 
was  county  commissioner  six  years  and 
always  served  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
county.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
United  Brethren  church,  of  which  he  is  a 
trustee.  His  genial  manners  and  honorable 
dealings  have  gained  for  him  many  friends, 

^^^ILLIAM  HADDEN,  one  of  the  old 
IPS  and  honored  pioneers  of  Blackford 
County,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  June  8,  1785,  a son 
of  William  and  Susannah  Hadden.  The 
father  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
coming  to  America  before  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  a soldier  in  that  war,  and  was 
once  taken  prisoner.  He  was  married  June 
4,  1778,  to  Susannah  Hadden,  and  to  them 
wei’e  born  six  children,  five  of  whom  reached 


maturity.  William  Hadden,  Jr.,  moved  to 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  about  1810,  where 
he  was  drafted  to  serve  in  the  war  of  1812, 
in  which  he  served  about  six  months.  He 
w’as  united  in  marriage  April  12,  1814,  to 
Miss  Catherine  Cabeen,  who  was  born  Alay 
21,  1791,  died  April  5,  1849.  Mr.  Hadden 
died  October  21,  1855.  Both  are  buried  on 
the  old  Hadden  homestead,  on  the  land  given 
by  William  Hadden  for  a cemetery.  He 
was  a prominent  man  in  the  county,  and  was 
always  interested  in  any  enterprise  having 
for  its  object  the  public  welfare.  He  was 
Colonel  of  the  militia.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
probate  judge  of  Blackford  County,  and 
filled  that  position  for  seven  years.  He  was 
a ruling  elder  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
church.  His  ancestors  were  Scotch  covenant- 
ers. Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hadden,  Jr., 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children — Susannah, 
born  April  7,  1815;  Rachel,  born  October 
11,  1816,  is  deceased;  Thomas,  born  April  1, 
1818,  died  June  12,  1839;  William,  born  May 
30,  1820,  died  September  16,  1839;  Jolm, 
born  August  22,  1822,  died  July  22,  1839; 
Catherine,  born  October  11,  1824,  died  April 
11,  1852;  James,  born  November  12,  1826, 
died  May  20,  1865;  Samuel,  born  May  1, 
1828,  died  November  9,  1850,  and  Robert, 
born  March  13,  1830,  died  January  20,  1851. 
James  Hadden  was  a worthy  representative 
of  this  old  pioneer  family,  and  was  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Washington  Town- 
ship. He  was  married  June  29,  1858,  in 
Delaw'are  County,  Indiana,  to  Miss  Jane 
Ginn,  and  immediately  after  his  marriage 
came  to  the  old  Hadden  homestead  in  Wash- 
ington Township  where  he  lived  until  his 
death.  He  served  a short  time  in  the  Union 
army,  and  died  May  20,  1865,  leaving  a 
widow  and  one  child,  a son,  William  L.,  who 
was  born  September  20,  1859,  who  inherited 
the  Hadden  farm.  The  son  was  married  to 
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Miss  Amanda  C.  Cassel,  February  17,  1885, 
and  to  this  i;nion  has  been  born  one  son, 
Walter  C.,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  Janu- 
ary 11,  1886.  To  show  the  estimation  in 
which  James  Hadden  was  held  by  his  neigh- 
bors, we  copy  an  obituary  written  by  his  pas- 
tor: “ He  died  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 

his  age;  was  a ruling  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Hartford  City.  Having  for 
a time  served  his  country  in  the  army,  and 
then  being  discharged  by  a saved  Govern- 
ment, though  sick,  he  returned  as  we  all 
hoped  to  spend  many  happy  and  useful  years 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  the  church- 
But  his  work  was  done.  Few  indeed  ever 
have  such  a deep  hold  on  the  affection  of 
others.  To  bereaved  ones,  as  husband,  father, 
brother,  friend  and  spiritual  counselor  in 
God’s  house,  his  loss  seemed  irreparable. 
Oh,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof.  Here  he  walked  with  God;  now 
he  is  with  the  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  lirst-born,  where  there  are  pleasures 
for  ever  more.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord.” 

®GART1N,  of  Hartford  City,  is  a native 
of  Indiana,  born  in  Decatur  County, 
® October  26, 1854,  a son  of  Griffith  and 
Mary  A.  (B^ear)  Gartin,  his  father  being  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  his  mother  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  father  being  a farmer  he  was 
reared  to  the  same  avocation,  and  in  his  boy- 
hood attended  the  schools  of  his  district,  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  University  at 
Hartsville,  Indiana.  In  1883  he  came  to 
Blackford  County,  and  bought  120  acres  of 
good  land,  three-fourths  of  a mile  west  of 
Trenton,  on  the  Hartford  City  and  Trenton 
Pike.  In  January,  1886,  he  came  to  Hart- 
ford City  and  has  since  been  a resident  of 


this  place.  He  is  engaged  in  breeding  and 
dealing  in  stock,  making  a specialty  of  horses, 
and  has  some  of  the  best  draft  and  road 
horses  in  the  county.  He  also  devotes  his 
attention  to  auctioneering,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  auctioneers  in  the  county.  In 
politics  he  is  a Republican.  He  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  of  Jackson 
Township,  and  though  the  township  was  Dem- 
ocratic, he  received  the  election  by  a majority 
of  eight  votes.  He  takes  an  active  part  in 
agricultural  fairs,  and  is  at  present  superin- 
tendent of  the  Blackford  County  Agricultural 
Association.  He  is  a man  of  strict  integrity 
honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  of  genial 
disposition,  and  during  his  residence  in  the 
county  has  made  many  warm  fiieuds, 

I^^AMUEL  PAYTOK,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Blackford  County,  and  a 
much  respected  citizen,  is  a native  of 
Indiana,  born  in  Fayette  County,  February 
27,  1817,  a son  of  Jacob  Payton,  who  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  1812.  The  father  was 
married  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  to  Mies 
Lois  Hutchings,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
was  a daughter  of  Gabriel  and  Lydia  (Cook) 
Hutchings.  Samuel  Payton  was  reared  in  his 
native  county,  his  youth  being  spent  on  a 
farm,  and  his  education  being  obtained  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  neighborhood. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Delaware  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  made  his  home  many  years.  Sep- 
tember 1,  1836,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Gregory,  who  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  a daughter  of  John 
and  Nancy  (Shidler)  Gregory.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  this  union^ — James,  Avho 
Avas  a member  of  the  Nineteenth  Indiana  In- 
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fantry  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  died 
in  the  service  of  his  conntry;  Elizabeth  J.  and 
Susannah.  Mr.  Payton  began  working  at 
the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  occupation  he 
followed  many  yejys.  In  1851  he  came  to 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  locating  on  a part 
of  the  land  where  he  now  resides  in  Jackson 
Township,  and  for  twenty-five  years  he 
was  the  only  settler,  with  one  exception, 
on  section  20.  Mrs.  Payton  died  April 
13,  1851,  and  September  15,  1851,  Mr. 
Payton  married  Miss  Polly  Beal,  who  died 
Jiily  11,  1874.  To  this  union  were  born 
three  children — Marion,  John  G.  and  Samuel 
E.  The  maiden  name  of  his  present  wife 
was  Margaret  Ann  Ilollingshead.  She  is  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  a daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  (Scarf)  Ilollingshead.  Politically 
Mr.  Payton  is  a Republican.  Though  not  a 
church  member  he  is  a Christian  gentleman 
and  takes  an  active  interest  in  religious 
matters. 

— 

?C.  KEGERREIS,  one  of  the  active  and 
enterprising  citizens  of  Jackson  Town- 
® ship  is  a nativ'e  of  Pennsylvania,  born 
in  Franklin  County,  the  date  of  his  birth 
being  December  13,  1834.  His  parents, 
Thomas  and  Christina  (Lamberson)  Kegerreis, 
were  both  natives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  our  subject  was  a child  of  two  years 
they  removed  to  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
where  they  resided  until  1846.  In  that  year 
they  came  to  Indiana  locating  in  Delaware 
County,  where  they  were  among  the  first 
settlers.  Our  subject  grew  to  manhood  in 
Delaware  County,  where  he  was  reared  to  the 
avocation  of  a farmer,  receiving  his  education 
in  the  district  schools.  He  was  married 
January  28,  1858,  to  Miss  Margaret  A. 


Devoss,  a native  of  Randolph  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  a daughter  of  Andrew  and  Matilda 
Devoss.  Mr.  Kegerreis  lived  in  Delaware 
County  until  1861,  when  he  removed  with 
his  fainily  to  Bond  County,  Illinois.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  Delaware  County, 
where  he  made  his  home  until  coming  to 
Blackford  Coiinty  in  1879.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  forty  acres  of  the  county’s  best  soil, 
which-  is  Avell  improved  and  under  a high 
state  of  cultivation.  He  is  making  a special- 
ty of  raising  small  fruits,  in  which  he  is 
meeting  with  good  success,  and  has  some  of 
the  best  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  State. 
He  has  five  varieties  of  currants,  ten  of  rasp- 
berries, two  of  gooseberries,  nine  of  straw- 
berries, and  also  sells  vines  and  bushes  of  the 
same.  Mr.  Kegerreis  was  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  January  26, 1887.  She  was 
a loving  wife  and  mother,  and  a devout 
Christian,  being  a consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Of  the  fifteen 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kegerreis 
thirteen  yet  survive — Hannah  A.,  Henry  L., 
Matilda  C.,  Thomas  A.,  Charles  F.,  Ulysses 
G.,  Lulu  Y.,  Emma,  Burt,  Lotta,  Jacob  P., 
Arlie  Ray  and  Ora  Clyde.  Samuel  W.  and 
an  infant  unnamed  are  deceased.  In  politics 
Mr.  Kegerreis  is  a strong  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  During 
the  late  war  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry, 
the  date  of  his  enlistment  being  February  22, 
1865.  While  in  the  service  he  serv'ed  as 
First  Sergeant,  and  received  an  honorable 
discharge  in  September,  1865,  the  war  being 
over.  He  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
order,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Masonic  Lodge 
No.  106,  at  Hartford  City.  He  is  a an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  class-leader. 
He  is  a man  of  strict  integrity,  honorable  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  during  his  residence  in 
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the  county  he  has  secured  many  friends  hy 
his  cordial  manners  and  genial  disposition. 

— 

tSAAC  INMAN,  a representative  of  one 
of  the  early  pioneer  families  of  Blackford 
'=v>'  County,  was  horn  in  Licking  Township, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  April  24,  1844. 
Ills  father,  Samuel  Inman,  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  in  1802,  of  German  ancestry.  In 
1807  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared,  and  was 
there  married  to  Miss  Abigail  Dixon,  who 
was  of  Irish  ancestry.  They  lived  in  Miami 
County  until  1838,  when  they  came  to  Black- 
ford County,  Indiana,  when  they  settled  on 
the  land  now  occupied  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  It  was  then  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  except  one  acre  partly  cleared.  Here 
the  father  hewed  out  a good  farm  from  the 
forest,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  February,  1879.  The  mother 
had  died  in  1859.  They  left  a family  of 
eight  children  whose  names  are  as  follows — 
Elizabetli,  John,  Mary,  Sarah,  Eli,  Isaac, 
Selina  Jane  and  Andrew  D.  Isaac  Inman, 
wlujse  liame  heads  this  sketch,  was  reared  to 
manhood  on  the  home  farm  to  the  vocation 
of  a farmer.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  district  schools  and  at  Ridgeville  College, 
and  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching  school 
which  he  followed  about  seven  terms.  He 
was  married  April  2,  1870,  to  Miss  Urana 
Boyles,  who  Avas  born  in  Blackford  County  in 
1847,  a daughter  of  Cyrenus  and  Yiletta 
(Sprague)  Boyles.  Her  father  died  in  1854, 
and  her  mother  is  still  living  in  Washington 
Township,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inman  are  the  parents 
of  four  children — Ira  Newton,  Francesco 
Dora  Clement,  Keva  Anice  and  Luther  Cleve- 
land. After  his  marriage  Mr.  Inman  lived  in 


Washington  Township  eight  years,  when  he 
returned  to  his  father’s  old  homestead  in 
Licking  Township  which  he  now  owns.  His 
farm  contains  112  acres  of  well  improved 
land.  Ills  residence  is  comfortable  and  com- 
modious, and  his  barn  and  other  farm  build- 
ings are  in  good  condition,  the  entire  sur- 
roundings of  the  place  showing  the  owner  to 
be  a man  of  thrift  and  good  management. 
In  politics  Mr.  Inman  is  a Democrat,  and  he 
has  served  efficiently  as  township  trustee. 
He  is  a worthy  member  ot  the  United 
Brethren  church,  and  a respected  citizen  of 
Licking  Township. 


®E.  ST  ALLSMITH,  general  blacksmith 
and  proprietor  of  the  wagon  works  and 
® repair  shop  in  Hartford  City,  is  a na- 
tive of  Indiana,  born  in  Fayette  County, 
February  1,  1846,  liis  parents,  George  and 
Margaret  (Trotell)  Stallsmith,  being  natives 
of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  German 
ancestry.  They  came  to  Indiana  in  1838, 
first  locating  in  Fayette  County.  Jacob  and 
John  Stallsmith,  brothers  of  George,  came  to 
Indiana  at  the  same  time,  and  all  three  were 
carpenters  by  trade.  George  Stallsmith  came 
with  his  family  to  Blackford  County  in  1846, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  began  mak- 
ing a home  out  of  the  forest.  They  passed 
through  many  of  the  hardships  and  trials  in- 
cident to  pioneer  life,  but  by  industry  and 
good  management  they  secured  a good  homa, 
and  lived  to  enjoy  the  work  of  toil.  The 
father  is  now  living  in  Hartford  City.  The 
mother  is  deceased,  her  death  occurring  Jan- 
uary 25,  1887.  D.  E.  Stallsmith,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  reared  to  the  avocation  of 
farming', receiviim  his  education  in  the  district 
schools.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  began 
learning  the  blacksmith’s  trade  at  Conners- 
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ville,  Fayette  County,  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship. He  worked  at  his  trade  at  Connersville 
until  1873,  when  he  came  to  Hartford  City;' 
and  being  a skillful  and  reliable  workman, 
he  has  succeeded  well  in  his  business,  build- 
ing  up  a large  trade,  and  by  his  fair  and 
honorable  dealings  and  genial  disposition  he 
has  secured  the  confidence  of  all  with  whom 
he  has  business  or  social  intercourse.  Be- 
sides the  lot  and  two  shops  where  he  carries 
on  his  business  he  is  the  owner  of  two  good 
residence  lots  in  Hartford  City.  Mr.  Stall- 
smith  was  united  in  marriage  August  6, 
1868,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Davis,  who  was 
born  in  Clarksburg,  Franklin  County,  Indi- 
ana. They  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters, 
named  Mary  Margaret  and  Catherine  Ann. 
In  politics  Mr.  Stallsmith  is  a Republican. 
He  has  served  as  a member  of  the  Hartford 
City  Council,  giving  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stituents. He  is  at  present  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Citizens’  Gas  Well.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  No.  262,  of 
Hartford  City.  Fie  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  is  trustee 
of  the  same. 


jfOIIN  D.  LEWIS,  section  24,  Washing- 
ton Township,  was  born  in  Hocking 
County,  Ohio,  March  26,  1848,  a son  of 
Frederick  and  Henrietta  (Lentz)  Lewis,  na- 
tives of  Wittemberg,  Germany,  who  came 
to  America  on  the  same  vessel  in  1846,  and 
were  married  after  their  arrival  in  New  York. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  the  father  enlisted  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  died  while  en  route  to 
the  city  of  Mexico  with  General  Scott.  His 
father  was  born  in  1820  and  his  mother  July 
15,  1821.  After  the  death  of  the  father  in 
1850,  the  mother  married  John  M.  Long, 


wh5  was  born  in  Wittemberg  in  1808,  and 
came  to  America  with  his  wife  and  one 
child.  His  wife  died  in  Hocking  County, 
Ohio,  leaving  seven  children — Elizabeth, 
George  F.,  John,  Jacob,  Mary,  Prucilla  and 
Christopher.  To  the  second  marriage  of  Mr. 
Long  have  been  born  six  children — William, 
Mania,  Esther,  Missouri,  Laura  L.  and  Em- 
ma. John  D.  Lewis  come  to  Blackford 
County  with  his  mother  and  step-father  in 
September,  1852,  and  was  here  reared,  and 
has  since  lived  on  the  farm  entered  by  Mr. 
Long.  He  now  owns  thirty-two  acres  on  sec- 
tion 31,  and  an  interest  by  heirship  in  eighty 
acres  in  section  24.  He  was  married  Janu- 
ary 16,  1869,  to  Hester  M.  Smith,  who  was 
born  in  Whitley  County,  Indiana,  August  1, 
1851,  a daughter  of  William  and  Christine 
(Sepoy)  Smith,  natives  of  Ohio;  her  father 
born  March  9,  1825,  and  her  mother  Janu- 
uary  15,  1823.  When  she  was  four  years 
old  her  prrents  moved  to  Blackford  Connty 
and  lived  on  section  24,  Washington  Town- 
ship, about  five  years,  when  they  returned  to 
Whitley  County,  and  a few  years  later  again 
moved  to  Blackford  County  and  settled  on 
their  old  homestead.  The  father  enlisted  in 
1864  in  the  defense  of  his  country,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Franklin,  November  19,  1864, 
was  wounded  and  died  from  the  effects  of  his 
wounds  at  Nashville,  December  16,  1864. 
His  body  was  brought  North  and  buried  at 
Concord,  Whitley  County.  The  mother  is 
now  living  with  her  sons  in  Grant  Connty, 
Indiana.  They  had  four  children — I"rancis 
M.,  born  September  1,  1848;  Hester  M.,  Au- 
gust 1,  1851;  Washington,  born  December 
28,  1854,  died  January  14,  1855,  and  Will 
iam  J.,  February  14,  1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  have  eight  children — Marion,  born 
December  15,  1869;  Joseph,  November  6, 
1871;  Maria  M.,  May  6,  1873;  Henry,  Oc- 
tober 30,  1875;  Virginia  O.,  December  15, 
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1878;  John  IV.,  March  5,  1881;  Henrietta 
C.,  September  18,  1883,  and  Lnoins,  Jul}’ 
20,  1880. 

(«  * • a; 

rilEOPIIILUS  MORRIS,  a prominent 
and  snccessful  farmer,  residing  on  sec- 
tion 34.  Harrison  Township,  has  been 
identilied  M'itli  tlie  interests  of  Blackford 
County  for  a period  of  forty  years,  lie  is  a 
native  of  Greene  C'ounty,  Pennsylvania,  born 
August  27,  1822,  a son  of  Jonathan  and 
Maria  (Bryce)  Mon-is,  who  were  also  natives 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  IVhen  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to 
Guernsey  Coiinty,  Ohio,  and  there  he  was 
reared  to  manhood,  his  youth  being  passed 
in  working  on  a farm.  Ilis  education  was 
received  in  the  subscription  schools  of  his 
neishborhood.  He  was  first  married  to  Miss 

O 

Susanna  Guru,  who  was  born  in  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  John  and  De- 
light (Fuller)  Gum,  and  to  them  were  born 
two  children,  named  Mary  and  Kancy.  Mr. 
Morris  came  to  Blackford  County  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  leaving  Guernsey  County, 
Ohio,  April  18  of  that  year.  He  commenced 
life  here  on  a heavily  timbered  tract  of 
eighty  acres,  which  was  at  the  time  of  his 
settlement  entirely  unimproved.  He  first 
built  a log  cabin  18  x 20  feet  in  size,  and  be- 
gan clearing  and  improving  his  land.  His 
wife  died  in  September,  1859,  and  in  1860 
he  was  manned  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Laning, 
who  died  in  1872,  leaving  at  her  death  six 
children, named  Robert,  Maria,  Lillie,  Charles, 
Arthur  and  James.  Mr.  Morris  was  again 
united  in  marriage  in  1879  to  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Ann  Lewis.  She  was  born  in  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  in  1837,  a daughter  of 
Abraham  and  Emily  Emshwiller,  who  were 
among  the  pioneers  of  Blackford  County,  set- 


tling here  in  1838. 


When  she  was  eihgteen 


years  of  age  she  married  John  Holland.  By 
her  second  marriage,  with  IMr.  Lewis,  she  had 
three  children — Elmer  Lee,  Byron  and  Lava- 
rah  L.  Since  coming  to  the  county  ^Ir.  Glor- 
ias has  made  many  improvements  and  has 
added  largely  to  his  original  purchase  until 
he  has  now  400  acres  of  Blackford  County’s 
best  soil.  The  log  cabin  of  pioneer  days  has 
been  replaced  by  a comfortable  and  commo- 
dious frame  residence,  Avell  furnisbed,  and 
the  entire  surroundings  indicate  tlie  care  and 
thrift  of  the  owner..  II is  land  is  almost 
all  cleared,  and  is  divided  into  fields  for  the 
raising  of  stock  and  grain. 


't'  •.  I. 


T.  SHULL,  M.  D.,  the  oldest  physi- 
cian now  living  in  Blackford  Coun- 
® ty,  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  born 
in  Perry  County,  I’ebruary  23,  1818,  a son 
of  Henry  B.  and  Sarah  (Wolf)  Shull,  the 
father  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  mother  a native  of  Maryland. 
During  his  life  the  father  was  principally  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  and  in  keeping 
hotel.  When  our  subject  was  a lad  of  ten 
years  his  parents  removed  to  Huntingdon 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  he  was 
reared  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1833  the 
family  came  to  Indiana,  locating  in  Wayne 
County,  and  from  there  the  parents  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  where  they 
lived  until  1854.  In  that  year  they  settled 
in  Montpelier,  Blackford  County,  where  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
father  died  in  1856,  and  the  mother  in  1862. 
While  the  family  lived  in  Milton,  Wayne 
County,  William  T.,  our  subject,  located  in 
Jay  County,  in  1838,  and  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  at  Portland,  being  one  of  the 
pioneer  merchants  of  that  place.  He  re- 
mained in  business  at  Portland  until  1840, 
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but  previous  to  this  year  he  had  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Dixon  Milli- 
gan, of  Portland.  lie  went  to  Salina,  Mercer 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  medicine 
for  six  months  during  1844.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Portland  greatly  reduced  in  strength 
and  in  poor  health.  Soon  after  he  came  to 
Montpelier  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  was  one  of  the  first  physicians 
of  this  place.  He  practiced  here  from  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  until  1872,  when  he  engaged 
in  the  drug  business,  and  from  that  time 
gradually  retired  from  active  practice,  until 
he  may  be  said  to  have  permanently  retired 
from  his  medical  practice.  He  has  served 
several  sessions  in  the  Indiana  State  Legis- 
lature— in  1850,  1855  and  1867.  Dr.  Shull 
was  united  in  marriage  in  1840  to  Miss  Eve- 
line Reed,  a native  of  Ohio  and  daughter  of 
John  Reed,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Jay 
County.  Mrs.  Shull  died  in  1841,  leaving  at 
her  death  one  child — William  Ulysses,  born 
in  March,  1841,  and  now  living  in  Jay  Coun- 
ty. Dr.  Shull  was  a second  time  married,  in 
1847,  to  Miss  Sarah  Putnam,  born  in  Ver- 
mont September  1,  1829,  and  a daughter  of 
Kendall  Putnam,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Wells  County,  Indiana.  To  this  union  were 
born  the  following  children — Henrietta,  born 
January  15,  1850,  married  Daniel  Arnold 
and  died  July  3, 1878;  Adnie,  born  April  12, 
1858,  married  D.  P.  Jones  and  died  April 
21,  1882;  Edward  L.,  born  April  4,  1848,  a 
physician  and  druggist  of  Montpelier;  Calvin, 
born  January  27,  1852,  resides  in  Calhoun 
County,  Iowa,  engaged  in  farming;  Omer 
H.,  born  October  12,  1853,  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business  in  Montpelier;  Elmeretta, 
born  May  31,  1856,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  C. 
E.  Elder,  of  DeWitt,  Nebraska;  Henry  B., 
born  February  10,  1860,  a graduate  of  Indi- 
ana Medical  College,  now  engaged  in  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  DeWitt,  Nebraska,  and 


Melville  A.,  born  January  21,  1869.  Dr. 
Shull  has  always  been  a Democrat  in  his 
political  views,  but  at  present  he  affiliates 
with  the  National  party. 

^ N.  FEAR,  one  of  the  leading  agrlcult- 
Htj)  urists  of  Harrison  Township,  is  a 
I®  native  of  Kentucky,  born  in  Campbell 
County,  May  11,  1831,  a son  of  William  II. 
Fear,  a native  of  Virginia,  whose  father  was 
an  Englishman  by  birth.  The  father  of  our 
subject  married  Miss  Delilah  Lanter,  and  they 
reared  a family  of  nine  children.  In  1836 
the  Fear  family  came  to  Indiana,  locating  in 
Decatur  County.  Henry  N.  Fear,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  grew  to  manhood  in  De- 
catur County,  being  reared  to  the  avocation 
of  a farmer,  and  receiving  in  his  youth  the 
benefits  of  the  district  schools.  He  was 
married  November  29,  1855,  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Updyke,  who  was  born  in  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  a daughter  of  John  and  Mar- 
garet Updyke.  Six  children  have  been  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fear,  of  whom  four  are  yet 
living — James  B.,  Henry  F.,  Columbus  II. 
and  Frances  Belle.  Sarah  F.  died,  aged 
eleven  years,  and  John  William  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  In  1857  Mr.  Fear  removed 
to  Davis  County,  Iowa,  remaining  them  un- 
til 1861,  when  he  returned  with  his  family 
to  Decatur  County,  Indiana.  In  1873  he 
left  Decatur  County,  and  has  since  resided  on 
his  present  farm  in  Harrison  Township, 
Blackford  County.  When  he  settled  here 
his  land  was  covered  with  heavy  timber,  with 
the  exception  of  eleven  acres  which  had  been 
cleared.  By  his  untiring  industry  he  has 
now  130  acres  cleared  and  well  improved, 
being  underlaid  witli  2,000  rods  of  tile  di 
age.  His  farm  is  divided  into  different 
fields  for  the  raising  of  grain  and  stock.  His 
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) i-esidence  is  comfortable  and  commodious, 

rison  County,  Virginia,  October  11,  1793,  | 

and  is  surrounded  with  shade  and  ornamental 

having  moved  to  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  | 

1 trees.  In  politics  Mr.  Fear  is  a Greenbacker, 

when  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Her  father,  ? 

) and  is  a personal  friend  of  General  Weaver. 

Asahel  "Wilkinson,  was  a native  of  England,  ; 

j lie  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 

a rough  backwoodsman,  who  delighted  in  s 

? having  joined  that  order  at  Clifty,  Decatur 

hunting  wild  game,  of  wdiich  the  country  r 

] County,  Indiana. 

then  abounded.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  i 

of  1812,  and  had  many  narrow  escapes  for  { 

5 . ...  . . . 

1 'As  ' ■*  ^ ' (y 

his  life.  He  loved  in  his  old  days  to  tell  of  f 

his  fights  with  the  bear,  panther  and  other  ) 

1 ^ffOlIN  ALEXANDER, deceased,  was  born 

wild  and  savage  animals,  as  well  as  Avith  the  { 

1 in  Logan  County,  Ohio.  April  22,  1825, 

Indians.  He  was  one  of  Virginia’s  tall,  f 

1 

] being  a grandson  of  James  and  Margery 

slender  sons — a man  of  great  endurance  and  i 

? (Oliver)  Alexander,  who  were  natives  of  Ire- 

courage,  and  with  an  iron  will,  he  was  well  5 

f land,  where  they  were  married  at  the  ages  of 

fitted  for  the  frontier  life  of  his  day.  Wil-  \ 

i 

j twenty-one  and  sixteen,  two  weeks  after 

kinson’s  Avife  (Avhose  maiden  name  was  Rogan)  ) 

5 which  they  started  for  America,  and  after  a 

Avas  a natiA^e  of  Scotland.  She  was  a small,  ( 

L 

j long  and  tedious  voyage  and  much  suffering 

quiet,  Christian  Avoman,  and  a member  of  the  f 

] from  sea-sickness  and  ship-wreck  landed  in 

NeAV  Light  church.  They  Avere  married  in  i 

I America  October,  178J.  They  settled  in 

Harrison  County,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1791  5 

J Mitllin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  in 

or  1792,  and  in  1811  raoA^ed  West,  and  set-  f 

j Champaign  County,  Ohio,  then  known  as  the 

tied  on  Mad  River  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  ) 

? “ Far  IVest.”  Here  they  died,  James  in 

They  reared  ten  children,  viz: — Mary,  Jacob,  5 

^ 1819,  and  Margery  in  1823,  at  the  ages  of 

Thomas,  Asahel,  Joseph,  Salley,  Nancy,  ! 

1 fifty-six  and  fifty-four.  They  left  a family  of 

Eliza,  Harrison  and  Betsey.  The  mother  J 

J twelve  children,  \\z. — Refsy,  John,  Robert, 

died  April  23,  1820,  and  Wilkinson  married  5 

5 Nancy,  Mattie,  Salley,  Peggy,  Rachel,  James 

again  in  less  than  a year.  His  second  wife’s  f 

1 

S and  Margery  (twins),  Edward  and  Peter.  The 

name  was  Tipton.  She  was  a good  Christian  ) 

i father  was  a weaver  by  trade,  at  which  he 

Avoinan,  to  whom  he  had  two  children.  The  5 

f supported  his  large  family.  He  belonged  to 

first,  Ashael,  died  early.  Wilkinson  died  at  f 

; the  old  line  IVhig-party,  and  both  he  and 

the  age  of  ninety-three  years.  Robert  and  > 

5 his  wife  were  members  of  tlie  old  Presbyte- 

Mary  (Wilkinson)  Alexander  moA^ed  from  5 

j rian  church.  Always  poor  in  the  things  of 

Logan  County,  Ohio,  to  Elkhart  County,  In-  f 

) this  life,  they  left  no  legacy  to  their  children 

diana,  in  May,  1837,  and  finally  settled  in  ) 

{ but  honest,  upright  and  Christian  examples. 

the  wild  woods  of  Wells  County,  Indiana,  in  3 

f Robert  Alexander,  the  third  child  of  James 

February,  1838.  The  journey  from  Ohio  to  J 

j and  Margery  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this 

Indiana  Avas  made  with  wagons,  through  a « 

^ sketch,  was  born  in  Mifflin  County,  Pennsyl- 

new  and  wild  country.  The  party  consisted  5 

f vania,  February  16,  1793.  He  was  reared  on 

of  Robert  and  family  (six  childi’en)  and  his  { 

) a farm  in  his  native  State,  and  while  a young 

two  youngest  brothers,  Edward’s  family  ) 

? man  moved  with  his  father  to  Champaign 

(two  children)  and  Peter  (single),  also  two  3 

< County,  Ohio.  February  26,  1822,  he  mar- 

hired  men  to  help  drive  the  stock.  The  jour-  5 

5 If 

J ried  Mary  Wilkinson,  who  was  born  in  Har- 

ney  was  long,  tedious  and  full  of  hardships.  5 

J 

*[• 
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< The  country  was  heavily  timbered  and  desti- 

Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  lived  to  be-  | 

b tute  of  well  defined  roads.  In  the  woods  of 

come,  parents.  Rachel,  James  and  Betty  stilt  ) 

5 Indiana  were  found  many  wild  animals,  as 

live.  John  Alexander,  being  the  second  5 

j 

< well  as  the  native  Indians.  Robert  and  Ed- 

child,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  moved  j 

? ward  had  each  entered  a tract  (120  acres)  of 

with  his  parents  when  twelve  years  of  age  ) 

f land  the  fall  before,  situated  in  Wells  Coun- 

to  Elkhart  County,  and  in  February,  1838,  | 

\ 

) ty,  Jackson  Township.  Not  a tree  had  been 

to  Wells  County,  Indiana,  where  he  was  f 

) 

b cut,  and  while  they  built  their  cabins  on 

thoroughly  trained  in  the  work  of  clearing  ) 

5 

f their  own  lands,  the  families  lived  in  a rude 

and  farming  the  new  land.  Being  resolute,  { 

( 

i log  cabin,  one  and  a half  miles  distant,  which 

courageous  and  strong,  he  had  no  dread  of  f 

b was  already  occupied  by  two  other  families, 

hard  work,  but  with  persistent  industry  went  ) 

1 making  in  all  twenty-six  persons  together, 

alone  with  his  ax  into  the  thickest  of  thewil-  5 

) for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  a cabin  which  had 

derness  of  Jackson  and  surrounding  townships,  f 

r 

1 but  one  door,  it  being  made  high  from  the 

where  he  cut  off  and  cleared  many  acres  before  # 

j 

? ground,  so  that  the  hogs  could  not  get  inside. 

settlingupon  land  to  make  a home  for  himself,  b 

i When  they  moved  on  their  own  lands  they 

but  worked  with  his  father  until  about  the  t 

l\ 

b used  clapboards  for  a lioor,  to  keep  their  feet 

age  of  twenty-one  years.  At  about  this  age  he  ) 

f out  of  the  mud,  while  the  fire  melted  two  or 

became  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  b 

i three  inches  of  snow.  The  frontiersmen  were 

church,  to  which  he  lived  very  closely  all  the  J 

s f 

1 ) 

1 good  marksmen,  and  from  the  abundance  of 

balance  of  his  life.  This  early  day  afforded  but  ) 

3 1 

f ^ 

j deer  and  other  wild  animals  they  procured 

little  opportunity  for  schooling.  He  had  at-  b 

i their  meat.  At  the  time  of  this  settlement 

tended  the  common  district  school  a fe\v  weeks  ; 

s b 

* 

b there  were  but  three  other  families  in  the 

in  each  year,  and  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-one  > 

j township.  Robert  Alexander  and  wife  had 

attended  one  graded  school  at  Warren,  Indi-  b 

B k 

r 

t joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 

ana,  with  the  view  of  preparing  for  a profession,  J 

t 

! in  this  early  day,  the  first  church  organiza- 

but  this  being  unpopular  in  that  day  the  idea  > 

\ 

1 tion  was  formed  at  their  house,  where  the 

was  abandoned  rather  than  have  it  said  he  b 

j first  sermon  in  the  township  was  preached  by 

was  afraid  of  work.  May  17,  1849,  he  mar-  J 

5 Rev.  George  W.  Bowers,  on  Christmas  eve. 

ried  Melissa  Sparr,  of  Delaware  County,  ? 

! 

1 1838.  Robert  was  an  old-line  Whig,  and  a 

Indiana.  The  great-grandfather  of  Melissa  b 

j 

) Republican,  and  for  several  years  served  as 

(Sparr)  Alexander,  was  a native  of  Prussia,  J 

} 

5 one  of  the  trustees  of  his  township,  and  filled 

born  on  the  River  Rhine  in  the  year  1720,  r 

i 

b 

( other  positions  of  trust.  He  -bvas  licensed 

and  was  a Tory  in  Washington’s  time.  John  b 

> 

J to  preach  in  1840,  and  held  meetings  all 

Sparr,  his  son,  was  born  near  Philadelphia  j 

5 over  the  country  as  long  as  he  lived.  In 

about  the  year  1750.  He  was  a Revolution-  > 

1 

? stature  he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high. 

ary  soldier  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  IVIon-  b 

{ broad  shouldered  and  strong,  with  average 

mouth  Court-house,  Princeton  and  others,  j 

^ weight  of  about  180  pounds.  He  died  on 

being  also  at  the  taking  of  Cornwallis.  He  ? 

j 

1 his  old  place  in  Jackson  Township,  April  4, 

was  a farmer,  a member  of  the  Methodist  b 

^ 1872,  his  wife  having  preceded  him  October 

2 31,  1868.  They  reared  six  children,  viz.: 

c Rachel,  John,  James,  Nancy,  Robert  F.  and 

1 Betty,  all  of  whom  became  members  of  the  i 

i 

i 

Episcopal  church,  and  a strong,  resolute  man.  j 

He  was  a Virginian,  and  died  in  La  Fayette  \ 

County,  that  State,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  b 

1 

His  wife’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Mariah  s 

i 
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Neah-llawk,  of  a wealthy  family  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  was  a tlionghtfnl  woman  and 
above  tlie  average  in  size.  She  died  also  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  though  ten  years 
younger  than  her  hnshand.  They  had  ten 
cliildren  and  reared  nine,  tour  of  whom  were 
Ijyys — John,  Samuel,  Isaac  and  George. 
Isaac  was  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and 
was  believed  to  be  the  strongest  man  in  his 
(Monroe)  County.  He  was  shot  (assassinated) 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Samnel  and 
Elizabeth  each  lived  to  be  ninety-six.  George 
W.,  the  yonngest,  is  the  only  one  living,  now 
eighty-tive.  John,  the  oldest  son  and  father 
of  IMelissa  (Sparr)  Alexander,  was  born  at  St. 
Troy,  Lancaster  Comity,  Penn.sylvania,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1784:.  He  was  a farmer,  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch,  and  a man 
of  considerable  intlnence  in  his  neighborhood, 
was  called  into  the  war  of  1812,  bnt  on 
account  of  his  family  hired  a substitute. 
January  18,  1810,  he  married  Mary  Ann 
Guthrie,  of  Virginia,  who  was  of  English  and 
Scotch  descent.  11  er  father,  William  Guthrie, 
was  a prominent  Methodist  minister  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  served  as  a Revolutionary  soldier. 
He  was  the  fiitherof  seven  children  (all  girls). 
He  died  in  Virginia.  In  the  year  1825,  John 
and  Mary  Ann  (Guthrie)  Sparr  moved  to 
Rush  County,  and  in  1830  to  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  when  John  died  March  21, 1843, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  being  a strong  man 
at  his  death.  His  widow  lived  Avith  her 
oldest  child,  Eveline,  in  Delaware  County. 
She  Avas  also  a Christian  AA'oman,  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  John 
and  Mary  Ann  Sparr  possessed  but  moderate 
means,  bnt  reared  nine  children  out  of  eleven 
born,  viz.:  Eveline,  Silas,  John,  James,  Will- 
iam, Samuel,  Mariah,  Milton,  Melissa,  Jack- 
son  and  Ripley.  Eveline,  James,  Melissa, 
Jackson  and  Ripley,  are  still  living,  all  of 
Avhom  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 


pal church.  Melissa,  widow  of  John  Alex- 
der,  was  born  in  Rush  County,  Indiana,  July 
16,  1827,  and  lived  Avith  her  parents  until 
her  marriage.  After  marriage  John  Alex- 
ander and  Avife  moved  at  once  to  Jackson 
ToAvnship,  Wells  County,  Indiana,  where  he 
had  purchased  (for  $150)  eighty  acres  of  raw' 
land  joining  his  father’s  farm.  Here  in  the 
midst  of  the  Avilderness  they  began  clearing 
out  a home,  Avith  A'ery  little  to  start  with; 
but  Avith  Avilling  haiids  they  toiled  early  aiid 
late,  and  lived  plain.  For  fourteen  years  a 
hewed-log  cabin  plastered  inside  and  out 
Avith  mud,  made  a A'ery  comfortable  dAvel- 
ling  Avinter  and  summer.  Both  were  veiy 
closely  united  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
chnrch,  to  the  support  of  Avhich  they 
ahvays  contributed  a portion  of  their  small 
earnings.  They  AA'ere  of  the  small  number 
Avho  organized  and  built  up  the  little  church 
knoAvn  as  Asbury  Chapel.  Mr.  Alexander 
served  as  a leading  officer  in  this  church  as 
long  as  he  lived  in  the  county.  He  organized 
the  first  Sunday-school  at  this  place,  and  AA'as 
for  a number  of  years  superintendent  as  well 
as  class-leader.  Having  already  purchased 
property  and  built  a comfortable  dwelling  in 
Hartford  City,  Indiana,  they  rented  the  farm, 
with  then  near  a hundred  aci’es  well  im- 
proved, and  March  12,  1875,  moved  to  Hart- 
ford and  immediately  began  establishing  the 
“Hartford  City  Nursery,”  AA'liich  has  Avithin 
these  feAV  years  groAvn  into  a well  known  and 
prosperous  business.  In  this  Mr,  Alexander 
displayed  his  usual  alacrity,  industry  and 
careful  attention,  thus  building  up  a useful 
and  profitable  enterprise,  patronized  far  and 
near.  He  established  a good  trade  in  not 
only  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  but  also  the 
choicest  varieties  of  vines,  ornamental  trees 
and  small  fruits,  which  is  still  kept  up  and 
carried  on  since  his  death.  During  his  life 
in  Hartford  City  he  was  a faithful  student  of 
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j the  Bible,  and  a regular  and  devout  attendant 

manhood,  December  12,  1874;  John  B.,  who  ^ 

s ' 
1 1 

3 ^ 

2 and  worshiper  at  the  Sunday-school  and  all 

is  now  manager  of  the  Hartford  City  Nur-  3 

! 

J religious  meetings.  His  contributions  to 

sery,  and  who  is  also  engaged  in  bee  culture;  5 

i! 
1 ( 

j both  were  prompt  and  cheerful,  being  one  of 

Ashael  C.,  a merchant  at  Hew  Cumberland,  f 

i3 
1 3 

J the  heaviest  donors  to  the  building  of  the 

Indiana,  and  who  married  Anna  Barrett,  3 

1 3 
1 ) 

1 new  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  never 

they  having  had  two  children  (girls),  one  still  3 

1 i 

f missed  an  opportunity  to  use  his  influence  in 

living;  James  M.,  who  has  for  a number  of  j 

.'1 

1 favor  of  temperance  and  Christianity,  flrmly 

years  been  in  the  employ  of  the  well  known  3 

! believing  the  establishment  of  these  princi- 

firm  of  Kushbam  & Weiler,  and  L.  0.  Mor-  5 

1 [ 
1 f 

j pies  to  be  most  essential  in  molding  the 

ton,  an  editor,  now  editing  the  Dakota  Sift-  J 

1 3 

) true  lives  of  others,  and  especially  young 

ings,  in  Benson  County,  Dakota  Territory.  3 

5 men.  During  his  life  in  that  city  he  was  a 

3 

1 3 

j member  of  the  church  official  board,  class- 

1 3 

1 3 

1 leader  and  Sunday-school  teacher.  He  was 

1 

il 

3 also  licensed  to  exhort.  In  politics  he  was 

H.  FULKERSON,  who  has  been  a | 

1^1  resident  of  the  county  for  a period  of  5 

1 ! 
1 3 

j always  a Repid^lican  and  Prohibitionist,  and 

1 3 

1 3 

> while  in  Wells  County  filled  numerous  town- 

forty  years,  was  born  in  Greene  Conn-  f 

1 : 

1 ( 

5 ship  offices.  In  stature  Mr.  Alexander  was 

ty,  Ohio,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  April  9,  3 

1 ' 
1 3 

j six  feet  in  height,  and  weighed  about  190 

1840.  In  1847  his  parents,  William  and  3 

1 3 

1 3 

J pounds.  Broad-shouldered  and  erect,  he  was 

Eliza  Jane  (Maffet)  Fulkerson,  came  with  f 

1 1 
1 i 

3 uncommonly  strong  and  muscular.  Alto- 

their  family  to  Blackford  County,  and  settled  3 

1 ; 

1 ) 

J gether  he  was  a firm,  emphatic  man,  with 

on  a heavily  timbered  farm  in  Jackson  Town-  5 

;! 

^ marked  characteristics,  broad  judgment  and 

ship,  and  here  amid  the  wild  surroundings  of  ( 

* 'J 

s i 

3 safe  counsel.  The  chief  aim  of  his  whole 

pioneer  life,  our  subject  was  reared.  He  re-  3 

s ) 

i life  was  to  provide  honorably  a comfortable 

ceived  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his  3 

S 

> living  for  his  family,  and  above  all  to  make 

district,  taught  in  log  cabins,  and  on  attaining  t 

1 s 

3 1 

1 2 

3 sure  preparation  for  the  life  to  come,  and  to 

the  age  of  tw'enty-one  years  he  began  teach-  3 

3 ) 

1 > 

s pursuade  others  so  to  do.  After  a very  brief 

ing  school.  He  taught  school  for  seven  terms,  3 

1 f 

j and  unexpected  attack  of  paralysis  of  mind 

becoming  a popular  and  successful  teacher.  J 

1 3 

n 4 

3 and  body,  without  any  apparent  suffering  he 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  3 

1 S 

s died  April  4,  1886,  lacking  nineteen  days  of 

in  Company  L,  Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry,  3 

1 ( 

j sixty-one  years  of  age.  His  tomb  is  marked 

being  in  the  service  of  his  country  nine  s 

1 ; 

1 1 

3 by  a spot  in  the  little  grave-yard  at  Asbury 

months.  He  was  married  December  13,  3 

? Chapel,  which  he  helped  organize  in  his  early 

1863,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Stew'art,  a daughter  of  3 

1 

1 i 

f day.  His  widow  still  lives  at  Hartford  City. 

John  and  Adaline  Stewart,  and  to  this  union  ? 

B } 
6 ) 

3 They  reared  seven  children — -Rachel  M.,  a 

eight  children  have  been  born,  as  follows — • \ 

1 ] 

1 s 

J school-teacher,  and  who  has  also  learned  the 

Susan  Josephine,  wife  of  II.  L.  Kegerreis;  3 

> i 
1 3 

^ art  of  hand-painting,  sketching  from  nature; 

George  Pendleton  and  Mary  Isabelle  (twins),  j 

1 3 

13 

3 William  G.,  who  graduated  at  the  law  school 

the  latter  now  deceased;  John  William,  t 

\} 

( at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  1883,  and  has 

Joseph  Bai'gdol,  Arthur  Milo,  Martha  Re-  3 

j since  served  one  term  as  district  attorney  of 

becca  and  Sidney  Clio.  Mr.  Fulkerson  settled  j 

IS 

3 Campbell  County,  Dakota  Territory;  Robert 

on  his  present  farm  in  the  fall  of  1865,  which  3 

} 

5 0.  V.,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  early 

he  has  converted  from  a wilderness  into  one  | 

1 

1 

E ^ 

1; 
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of  the  best  farms  in  Jackson  Township.  He 
has  a comfortable  residence,  a coinmodions 
barn  36  x 48  feet  in  size,  and  other  valuable 
farm  buildings,  and  his  land  is  well  improved 
and  under  line  cultivation.  In  politics  he  is 
a Democrat,  lie  has  held  the  office  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  four  years,  when  his  deci- 
sions were  always  wise  and  just,  lie  is  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  honorable  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  a man  of  genial  disposition, 
and  is  highly  respected  throughout  the  com- 
munity where  he  has  made  his  home  for  so 
many  years. 

— — 

«B.  AVHITE,  M.  D.,  a prominent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  Montpelier,  is  a 
® native  of  Ohio,  born 'in  Richland  Coun- 
ty, August  30,  1830,  his  parents,  William 
and  Eliza  A.  (Dodge)  White,  being  natives 
of  Connecticut  and  Ohio  respectively.  In 
1837  they  came  with  their  family  of  four 
children  to  Jay  County,  Indiana,  and  located 
in  Penn  Township,  and  this  family  made  the 
first  kiln  of  brick  in  Jay  County.  The  father 
died  in  1840,  and  the  widow  and  children 
subsequently  returned  to  Ohio.  R.  R.,  our 
subject,  was  reared  principally  in  Delaware 
and  Morrow  counties  in  his  native  State,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  at  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Timo- 
thy White,  who  was  his  preceptor  for  some 
two  years.  He  then  took  a course  of  study 
under  Dr.  S.  A.  Thomas,  of  Camden,  Jay 
County,  who  was  a fine  classical  scholar,  and 
a graduate  in  his  profession.  Dr.  White  be- 
gan the  practice  of  medicine  at  Montpelier, 
in  the  spring  of  1856  and  in  1858  moved  to 
Jerome,  Howard  County,  Indiana,  remaining 
there  for  five  yeai’s.  In  1863  he  returned 


to  Montpelier,  Blackford  County,  where  he 
has  since  made  his  home,  and  being  well 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession he  lias  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  in  many 
homes,  not  only  in  Blackford,  but  in  Jay 
and  Wells  counties,  the  name  of  Dr.  White 
has  become  a household  word.  Tlie  doctor 
was  married  March  26,  1857,  to  Miss  Ellen 
Briscoe,  a native  of  Canada,  but  reared  partly 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  a daughter  of 
Henry  Briscoe.  The  doctor  is  living  on  a 
farm  of  100  acres  adjoining  the  town  of 
Montpelier,  where  he  has  a fine  residence, 
well  furnished  throughout  and  surrounded 
with  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  He  has  a 
large  barn  and  other  good  farm  buildings,  a 
good  orchard,  and  also  a modern  wind-mill. 
Beside  his  home  farm  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
good  farm  on  section  22  of  Harrison  Town- 
ship. He  is  a member  of  Lodge  No.  410, 
I.  O.  O.  E.  In  his  political  views  he  affili- 
ates with  the  Republican  party, 

8NDREW  J.  McCONKEY,  is  a repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  old  pioneer 
families  of  this  part  of  Indiana,  and 
was  born  in  Washington  Township,  Black- 
ford County,  July  31,  1848,  where  he  was 
reared  on  the  home  farm,  and  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  neighborhood.  He  has  always 
lived  in  his  native  county,  and  has  seen  it 
change  from  a wilderness  into  its  present 
flourishing  condition  of  well  cultivated  fields 
and  prosperous  towns  and  villages.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  April  17,  1886,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Griffith,  who  was  born  J ulyl7, 1859, 
in  Washington  Township,  Blackford  County, 
where  she  was  reared  to  womanhood,  a daugh- 
ter of  John  A.  and  Mary  A.  (Crandel)  Grif- 
fith, Her  father  was  born  May  27, 1838,  and 


IT 

SKETOHES. 

i when  a babe  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 

Addison,  Abner  (died  of  measles  while  in  the  J 

1 f 
1 f 

j Wells  County,  Indiana,  where  he  was  reared 

army),  John  M.,  George  W.,  Alfred,  Mrs. 

{ and  married,  and  is  still  making  his  home  in 

McConkey  and  two  other  daughters.  Seven  5 

j this  county.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  McConkey 

children  w'ere  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  j 

•]| 

5 who  was  born  October  24, 1839,  is  also  living. 

McConkey,  of  whom  the  two  eldest  died  in  ^ 

j Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  have  had  born  to  them 

infancy  unnamed.  Their  daughter  Martha  J.,  i 

) three  children — Mrs.  McConkey;  Alice  E., 

j who  died  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 

was  born  August  3, 1841,  and  died  December  J 

1 ) 

25,  1854;  John  was  born  September  17,  1844;  ( 

13 

1 i 

j and  Ossian  13.,  who  died  in  1870,  aged  seven 

Jasper,  born  March  7, 1847;  Andrew  J.,  born  3 

w ? 

) years. 

July  31,  1848,  and  Mary  II.,  born  July  2,  ^ 

1852,  and  died  in  her  twenty-ninth  year.  ? 

j 

Mrs.  McConkey  still  survives  her  husband,  3 

and  is  making  her  home  with  her  son,  i 

1 ( 
e3 

■ 3 

1 lil^AVID  McCONKEY,  deceased,  was  one 

3 of  the  old  and  respected  pioneers  of 

) Blackford  County,  coming  here  with 

5 his  wife  in  April,  1840,  when  he  settled  on 

Andrew  J.,  in  Washington  Towmship.  ? 

l3 

1 ^ 

il 

1 

\ section  10,  Washington  Township.  Not  a 

1 stick  of  timber  had  been  cut  on  the  place. 

^rOHN  A.  NEWBAUER,  proprietor  of 

> 

the  city  meat  market  and  a prominent  t 

5 and  he  made  a rude  shelter  until  he  built  his 

business  man  of  Hartford  City,  was  born  f 

( log  cabin,  and  here  he  made  a home  for  him- 

J 

in  Greenville,  Dai-ke  County,  Ohio,  October  ^ 

17,  1847,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  New-  ^ 

bauer.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  until  he  ( 

[sc 

\ self  and  family.  Many  were  the  hardships 

* 3 

5 and  privations  endured  by  them  in  their 

y s 

i t 

1 pioneer  home,  but  they  lived  to  see  the  conn- 

was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  then  learned  3 

5 try  change  from  a wilderness  into  well  culti- 

his  present  trade,  which  he  worked  at  for  two  ) 

5 vated  farms  and  thriving  villages,  and  to 

years.  In  1870  he  engaged  in  contracting  at  ? 

j enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  years  of  toil.  David 

Sidney,  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  3 

j McConkey  was  born  in  June,  1817,  a son  of 

1 James  M.  McConkey,  who  had  come  to 

j Blackford  County  several  years  before  our 

very  successful,  remaining  there  two  years.  s 

'i 

In  1873  he  came  to  Hartford  City  and  estab-  ? 

f 

lished  his  present  business,  being  the  pioneer  ) 

meat  market  of  the  place.  He  keeps  on  hand  i 

» 3 

J subject  settled  here,  and  had  entered  160 

9 ^ 

3 acres  for  each  of  his  sons.  Mrs.  David  Me- 

both  fresh  and  salted  meats  of  the  best  qual-  i 

h 

? Conkey  is  a native  of  North  Carolina,  born  in 

ity,  which  he  serves  to  his  customers  in  good  3 

^ Guilford  County,  a few  months  earlier  than 

style,  and  everything  about  the  place  is  clean  j 

■3' 

3 her  husband,  and  is  a daughter  of  John  and 

and  neat.  By  his  strict  attention  to  the  ^ 

•J 

j Lovina  (Reynolds)  Perdue,  both  of  whom 

w'ants  of  his  customers,  accommodating  man-  [ 

Pi 

? were  born  in  North  Carolina.  They  came  to 

ners  and  reasonable  prices  he  has  established  5 

? ' 

i Wayne  County,  Indiana,  when  Mrs.  McCon- 

a good  business,  his  annual  sales  amounting  to  C 

if 

J key  was  a girl,  where  they  lived  until  their 

about  $12,000.  He  also  deals  largely  in  lime  ( 

. p 

5 death.  Mr.  Perdue  was  twice  married,  and 

and  stucco,  making  a specialty  of  Huntington  5 

i1( 

3 by  his  first  marriage  had  four  children,  all  of 

lime  and  all  kinds  of  building  material.  He  5 

't 

s whom  are  deceased.  By  his  second  marriage 

is  the  leading  ice  dealer  in  Hartford  City,  3 

5 he  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters — Audi’ew, 

selling  300  tons  per  annum,  the  ice  being  j 

,1. 
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procured  from  a pond  of  pure  spring  water. 
Besides  liis  business  Mr.  ISfewbauer  owns 
three  liouses  and  lots  in  Hartford  City  and  a 
tract  of  very  valuable  laud  adjoining  the 
town.  lie  was  married  December  23,  1875, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bolner,  of  Blackford  Coun- 
ty, and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
whose  names  are — Altha,  George  and  Robert. 
Bolitically  Mr.  Newbauer  is  a Democrat.  He 
has  served  as  a member  of  the  city  council. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  order, 
belonging  to  Hartford  City  Lodge,  No.  262, 
of  Hartford  City. 


«MOR  BOYD,  proprietor  of  the  Mont- 
pelier Tile  Works,  is  one  of  the  active 
and  enterprising  men  of  Blackford 
County,  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Montpelier.  The  first  steps  taken  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  above  enterprise  was  in 
March,  1876,  and  thirty  days  later  the  works 
were  ready  for  operation,  and  is  to-day  the 
leading  one  of  the  kind  in  this  portion  of  In- 
diana. The  firm  was  known  at  first  as 
Boyd  & Hopkins,  being  composed  of  Amor 
Boyd  and  John  R.  Hopkins,  but  in  1878  Mr. 
Boyd  purchased  his  partner’s  interest,  and 
has  since  condiicted  the  business  alone.  The 
main  building  is  30  x 100  feet  in  ground  area, 
and  three  stories  in  height.  The  first  flooi’ 
is  the  mill  and  crusher,  operated  by  a steam 
engine  of  thirteen  horse-power,  which  was 
put  in  in  1883.  Eighty  feet  of  the  first  floor, 
beside  the  second  and  third  floors  are  devoted 
to  drying  purposes.  These  buildings  were 
erected  in  1883,  but  there  is  another  shed 

built  in  1876,  18  x 170  feet,  which  is  also  de- 
voted to  drying  purposes.  The  engine-room 
is  18  X 25  feet.  The  kiln  burns  all  that  can  be 
dried  in  all  the  sheds,  and  they  burn  every 
week  during  the  season,  and  during  the  past 


four  years  have  turned  out  an  average  of 
10,000  rods  of  tile  per  year,  tVom  three  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  The  dry-rooms  are  fitted 
up  on  scientific  principles,  which  insure  the 
best  possible  results,  and  are  on  a system 
which  is  seldom  met  with.  Mr.  Boyd  dis- 
poses of  all  he  can  manufacture  in  the  home 
market,  though  he  has  occasionally  shipped 
to  more  remote  points,  and  the  tile  manu- 
factured at  these  works  has  a high  reputation 
in  the  trade.  He  is  now  burning  tile  with 
natural  gas,  and  also  using  it  as  fuel  to  run 
his  engine.  Mr.  Amor  Boyd,  whose  name 
heads  this  sketch,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
Belmont  County,  December  1,  1844,  and 
when  two  years  old  his  parents  came  to  Indi- 
ana and  located  in  Jackson  Township,  Jay 
County,  where  the  father,  Cyrus  Boyd,  after- 
ward bought  land.  He  is  now  a resident  of 
Huntington  County.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  died  in  Jay  County  in  1874.  Amor 
was  reared  to  manhood  in  Jay  County,  and 
in  early  life  devoted  his  attention  to  farming. 
He  made  his  home  with  his  parents  until  his 
marriage,  August  25,  1867,  to  Miss  ElmaM. 
Johnson,  who  was  born  in  Jackson  Township, 
Jay  County,  her  father,  Levi  Johnson,  being 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  county.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  children — John  P., 
Ethel  L,  Yictor  Levi  and  Jesse  Riley.  Mr. 
Boyd  began  life  for  himself  after  his  mar- 
riage on  forty  acres  of  land,  which  he  had 
bought  on  section  20,  Jackson  Township,  Jay 
County,  and  of  this  land  he  cleared  and  put 
under  cultivation  twenty  acres.  He  owned 
this  farm  until  about  1885,  although  he  re- 
moved from  it  in  the  spring  of  1876,  when  he 
came  to  Montpelier  and  started  the  tile  man- 
ufactory. After  living  in  Montpelier  six 
years  he  bought  120  acres  of  land  about  a 
half  mile  from  the  town,  where  he  has  since 
lived,  farming  and  raising  fine  horses  as  well 
as  carrying  on  his  tile  business.  He  has 
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seven  colts  iVoin  the  imported  Clydesdale 
stallion,  Grand  Turk,  besides  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  animal  named.  He  has  two 
trotting  blood  horses,  one  a colt.  All  his 
cattle  are  of  the  Jersey  breed,  and  in  fact 
all  his  stock  is  of  a high  grade.  In  his  politi- 
cal views  Mr.  Boyd  is  somewhat  independent, 
although  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs.  The  position  he  holds  to-day  among 
the  business  men  of  Blackford  County  is 
solely  the  result  of  his  own  efforts.  Only 
twenty  years  ago  he  possessed  nothing  but  a 
forty-acre  tract  in  the  woods  of  Jay  County, 
but  by  persevering  industry  and  good  man- 
agement he  has  become  one  of  the  prosperous 
citizens  of  the  county,  where  he  has  gained 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know 
him  by  his  fair  and  honorable  dealing. 


fAMES  H.  FOKD,  one  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship’s enterprising  citizens,  was  born  in 
Preble  County,  Ohio,  January  23,  1845, 
a son  of  Dav'id  S.  and  Mary  (Richards)  Ford, 
the  father  a native  of  Virginia,  and  the  moth- 
er of  Ohio.  Our  subject  lived  in  his  native 
county  until  ten  years  of  age, when  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Montgomery  Comity,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
receiving  his  education  in  the  district  schools 
of  that  county.  He  was  married  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Fry,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Henrietta  Fry.  They 
are  the  parents  of  ten  children,  nine  of  whom 
are  living — Ida  Jane,  James  W.,  David  A., 
Joseph  Franklin,  Flenrietta  Bell,  Willis 
Earl,  Cora  Viola,  Lnlu  Edna  and  Emma 
Florence.  Albertie  is  deceased.  Mr.  Ford 
removed  to  Richland  County,  Illinois,  in 
1869,  remaining  there  two  years,  and  in  1872 
came  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  and  has 

since  resided  on  his  present  farm  in  Jackson 
40 


Township.  He  is  the  owner  of  forty  acres  of 
choice  land,  well  improved,  a good  residence 
and  other  valuable  building  improvements. 
In  politics  Mr.  Ford  casts  his  suffrage  with 
the  Democratic  purty.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Baptist  church,  and  numbered  among  the 
most  respected  men  of  Jackson  Township. 


fOIIJ's  A.  BONHAM,  a member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Bonham  A Bonham,  is  a na- 
tive of  Indiana,  born  in  Hartford  City, 
April  16,  1861.  He  was  reared  at  his  birth- 
place, and  was  educated  at  the  Hartford  City 
High  School,  and  the  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity at  Bloomington.  During  the  summer 
vacations  of  the  city  high  school  and  the 
State  University  he  engaged  as  a clerk  in  the 
leading  groceries  of  the  city,  thus  preparing 
his  way  for  his  collegiate  course.  He  taught 
three  terms  of  school  in  Blackford  County, 
the  last  two  terms  being  consecutively  at 
the  same  place,  and  was  unanimously  i‘e- 
elected  for  the  third  term,  but  declined, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term.  He  began  the 
study  of  law  in  June,  1882,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  September  30,  1884,  at 
Hartford  City,  Judge  H.  B.  Saylor  presiding, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Bonham  & Bonham.  He  is  a 
rising  attorney,  and  one  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Hartford  City.  He  has  held  the 
office  of  town  clerk  for  three  terms  by  re- 
election  from  May,  1884,  to  May,  1887, 
in  a town  thoroughly  Democratic,  which 
office  he  held  with  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents.  He  is  a member  of  the  Hart- 
ford City  Lodge,  No.  262,  I.  O.  ().  F.,  ot 
which  he  is  Noble  Grand,  and  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  City  Encampment,  No. 
115,  in  which  he  holds  the  position  of  Chief 
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Patriarch.  He  also  belongs  to  Blackford 
Lodge,  Ho.  134,  K.  of  P.  In  politics  Mr. 
Bonham  is  a Republican.  In  1884  he  was 
])resident  of  the  Blaine  and  Logan  club  of 
Blackford  County.  In  1886  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  State  Senator  for  the  counties  of 
Adams,  Jay  and  Blackford,  hut  declined  the 
honor,  since  which  time  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  jjractice  of  his  profession. 



SOSEPIl  II.  RHOADES,  dealer  in  real 
estate  and  insurance  agent,  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  born  in  Licking  County,  August 
16,  1834,  a son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
(^Holmes)  Rhoades,  his  father  born  in  AVest- 
raoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
mother  born  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia. 
They  were  married  in  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio,  and  after  their  marriage  settled  down 
in  Licking  County.  In  1837  they  removed 
to  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  when  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  in  a state  of  nature, 
and  wild  game  was  in  abundance.  The  father 
was  quite  a hunter,  and  hunted  deer  and  wild 
hogs  in  that  county,  keeping  the  larder  well 
supplied  with  meat.  Joseph  H.  was  reared 
in  Delaware  County,  on  the  Scioto  River, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Columbus.  His  father 
had  a large  farm,  and  also  owned  two  mills, 
and  his  youth  was  spent  in  assisting  in  the 
work  of  both  farm  and  mill.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  bridge  building  on  the  Columbus, 
Chicago  & Indianapolis,  now  Panhandle  or 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  & Pittsburgh  Railroad, 
and  after  four  years  became  a superintendent 
of  bridge  building.  After  holding  that  po- 
sition two  years  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  remaining  there 
about  eight  years.  For  a time  he  was  super- 
intendent of  a coal  mine  near  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
He  was  married  in  Miami  County,  Ohio, 


November  22,  1864,  to  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Carr,  a native  of  Fayette  County,  Ohio.  In 
January,  1874,  he  came  to  Hartford  City, 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  and  for  the  first 
year  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  slack 
barrel  staves,  his  factory  being  the  first  and 
only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Hartford 
City.  He  then  carried  on  the  grocery  busi- 
ness until  1880,  when  he  established  his 
present  business,  being  associated  with  Elisha 
Pierce  about  one  year,  and  since  then  has 
conducted  his  business  in  Hartford  City.  In 
his  insurance  business  he  represents  the  JEtna, 
of  Hartford;  Royal,  of  Liverpool;  Queen,  of 
London,  England ; Phoenix,  of  Brooklyn ; Hart- 
ford, of  Hartford,  and  the  Fire  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  In  life  insurance  he  represents 
the  Northwestern,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Union 
Central,  of  Cincinnati.  He  also  has  a set  of 
abstract  books  for  Blackford  County,  Harrison 
AViley  being  associated  with  him  in  the  latter 
business.  In  politics  Mr.  Rhoades  is  a Demo- 
crat. He  is  a member  of  Blackford  Lodge, 
No.  106,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  in  which  he  holds 
the  office  of  senior  deacon. 

■ ILLIAM  F.  M.  FRAZIER,  one  of 
Blackford’s  early  settlers,  w'ho  is 
i j engaged  in  farming  on  section  4,  in 
AA^ashington  Township,  is  a native  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  Ohio,  being  born  September  2, 
1828.  At  the  age  of  live  his  father,  AA^illiam 
N.,  and  mother,  Julia  Ann  (Pickens)  Frazier, 
emigrated  to  Franklin  County,  Indiana.  After 
residing  there  two  years  they  removed  to 
Henry  County,  Indiana,  and  moved  to  various 
other  localities  during  his  life,  having  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  over  ninety-eight 
years.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  young 
AVilliam  left  his  father’s  home  to  make  his 
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own  wuj  in  the  world,  first  finding  work  in 
u tiui-yjvrd  in  New  Castle,  Indiana;  then 
learning  the  potter’s  trade  at  the  same  place. 
After  two  years  work  he  weiit  to  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  finished  his  trade 
and  worked  at  it  until  1850.  In  a few  days 
after  New  Years  of  1851  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Aliss  Catliarine  Ullom,  who  \vas 
horn  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  May  29,  1830. 
Her  father,  Daniel  Ullom,  died  when  she 
was  two  years  old.  At  the  age  of  six  her 
nnhlier,  Jane  (Wilt)  Ullom,  was  married  to 
John  McFarland,  and  to  them  were  born 
Archibald  and  Emily.  At  the  age  of  ten 
she  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  her 
mother.  She  then  went  to  live  with  her 
uncle,  Henry  Hutton,  of  Preble  County, 
Ohio,  who  was  appointed  her  guardian,  her 
brother,  Penjamin  F.,  being  bound  to  Henry 
Coblentz,  of  Darke  County,  Ohio.  Catharine 
^vas  reared  l)y  her  uncle  until  eighteen  years 
of  age,  after  which  time  she  lived  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Calvin  Henderson,  now  of  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  until  married.  When  mar- 
ried, William  settled  on  a farm  near  New 
Madison,  Ohio,  in  which  vicinity  he  resided 
nearly  five  years,  employing  himself  i!i  farm- 
ing and  aiding  in  a few  jobs  of  carpenter 
work.  On  October  1,  1855,  AVilliam  started 
for  Blackford  with  his  family,  consisting  of 
wife  and  child,  James,  arriving  at  his  present 
home,  then  in  the  wilderness,  after  six  days’ 
weary  travel,  the  roads  being  almost  impassa- 
ble from  logs,  stumps  and  mud.  The  rain 
came  down  in  gentle  torrents  all  the  time  ex- 
cept the  last  half  day,  during  which  time  it 
snowed  for  a change.  Mr.  Fr-azier  still  re- 
sides on  the  farm  which  he  unraveled  from 
the  deep  forest,  consisting  of  over  sixty  acres 
of  well  improved  and  highly  cultivated  land. 
A log  hut  was  built  before  his  arrival,  but 
with  only  the  earth  for  a floor,  and  the  door 
consisted  of  a bed-quilt  for  some  time.  In 


1876  the  old  log  cabin  gave  way  to  the  sub- 
stantial frame  which  he  now  occupies.  Until 
the  past  few  years  the  woods  were  full  of 
wild  turkeys  and  squirrels,  and  many  are  the 
ones  that  have  fallen  beneath  the  aim  of  his 
rifle.  His  principal  way  of  making  money 
has  been  in  raising  horses,  but  his  chief  de- 
light was  in  feeding  hogs.  Opossum  and 
raccoon  hunting  was  one  of  his  favorite  pas- 
times during  his  early  days  in  Blackford. 
Mr.  Frazier  has  always  been  a very  great 
reader,  and  thei-e  are  few  current  topics  on 
which  he  is  not  well  informed,  his  chief  de- 
light being  history,  religion  and  politics. 
Himself,  wife  and  son,  E.  A.,  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Giod,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  “Soul-sleepers.”  In  1864  Mr.  Frazier 
was  drafted,  and  remained  in  the  United 
States  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being 
in  Sherman’s  famous  march  through  the  Car- 
olinas,  having  joined  the  army  at  Charlestoii, 
South  Carolina.  He  traveled  in  all  through 
sixteen  States  while  serving  his  country, 
being  a member  of  Company  C,  Fifty-third 
Indiana  Volunteers,  and  being  one  of  that 
numerous  multitude  that  raised  up  their 
voice  and  shouted:  “The  Union  now  and  for- 
ever, one  and  inseparable  !”  He  participated 
in  Sherman’s  review  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1865.  “Billy”  and  “Katy,”  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  have  ever  lived  a happy 
and  honorable  life,  and  around  their  home 
has  been  clustered  many  of  the  happiest 
hours  ever  passed  in  Blackford.  Their  doors 
have  ever  been  open  to  all  who  sought  com- 
fort, and  none  ever  departed  hungry  or  sad. 
Their  house  has  for  years  been  the  center  of 
attraction  and  enjoyment,  for  it  contains 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  art,  science  and 
literature,  not  found  in  every  home,  to  which 
is  added  the  refinement  and  superior  quali- 
ties of  their  sons.  If  a crown  is  prepared  for 
the  acts  of  generous  and  kind  humanity,  the 
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heads  of  tliis  family  will  certainly  possess 
many  a star  of  glory.  To  William  and  Cath- 
arine Frazier  have  been  born  six  sons,  two 
deceased  and  four  living — Benjamin  F.,  born 
in  November,  1851,  died  when  ten  days  old; 
James  T.,  born  October  14,  1852,  died  Janu- 
ary 18,  1873,  after  a lingering  illness  of 
seventeen  weeks  and  three  days,  with  typhoid 
fever,  his  life  being  closed  with  black-bone 
er3’sipelas  and  dropsy.  James  had  attended 
school  at  Bluft'ton,  Indiana,  and  six  terms  in 
the  Ridgeville  College,  Indiana.  He  had 
taught  two  terms  of  school,  and  was  elected 
for  a third  when  he  died.  F.  Marion  was 
born  August  20,  1857.  Ilis  early  boyhood 
days  were  spent  on  the  farm,  as  all  the  others 
have  been,  until  about  the  age  of  twenty, 
when  he  commenced  teaching  school  in  his 
home  district.  lie  was  one  of  the  most 
thorou<rh  and  considerate  teachers  that  ever 
entered  a door,  and  was  loved  and  respected 
by  his  pupils  to  a degree  that  but  few 
ever  gain.  He  attended  at  various  times  the 
Ridgeville  College,  Fort  AYayne  Methodist 
Episcopal  College,  Purdue  University,  and 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Mont- 
pelier, Indiana,  school,  but  resigned  after  a 
short  time  to  accept  a position  in  the  Pension 
Office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  filled  the 
position  with  honor,  bi;t  the  work  being  un- 
pleasant he  resigned  January  17,  1883,  and 
entered  the  law  school,  w'here  he  graduated 
May  29,  1884,  with  the  first  honors  of  his 
class,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  He 
was  admitted  to  both  the  Circuit  and  Supreme 
courts  of  Indiana  early  in  June,  1884.  While 
teaching  a Normal  school  in  1886  he  was 
engaged  as  special  collector  and  bookkeeper 
for  “The  Bank  of  Manson,”  Manson,  Iowa, 
which  place  he  filled  with  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  accuracy.  When  he  had  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  all  settled,  he  was  immediately 


sent  by  “The  AYarder,  Bushnell  & Glessner 
Company,”  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  their 
special  traveling  collector  to  Dakota  Terri- 
tory. He  is  considered  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  gentlemanly  collectors  ever  in  the 
Territory.  F.  M.  has  paid  much  attention  to 
history  and  literature,  and  has  quite  a volume 
of  poems,  many  of  which  are  considered  of  a 
high  order.  He  is  a genial,  jolly,  whole- 
souled  companion,  and  Marion,  as  he  is 
called,  is  ever  welcomed  by  all.  Robert  A. 
was  born  March  4,  1862.  After  attending 
the  district  school  he  went  to  the  Fort  AA^ayne 
Methodist  Episcopal  College  in  the  w’inter  of 
1879.  In  1880  he  commenced  teaching,  and 
since  that  time  has  employed  many  months 
in  the  school-room,  being  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  ])opular  teachers  of  the  county. 
He  has  at  various  times  attended  the  Fort 
Wayne  Methodist  Episcopal  College,  Ridge- 
ville College,  and  the  Eastern  Indiana  Nor- 
mal School.  He  is  now  engaged  in  his 
eighth  school  year,  teaching  about  six  months 
each  year.  R.  A.  has  for  two  years  past 
taken  much  interest  in  raising  fine  horses, 
and  much  of  his  time  during  the  summer  has 
been  devoted  to  their  development.  He  has 
a fine  specimen  of  the  equine  race,  and  his 
stable  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  the  county. 
Sherman  S.,  born  June  1,  1865,  like  his 
brothers,  has  had  good  educational  advantages, 
having  spent  four  winters  under  his  brother 
F.  M.’s  thorough  instruction,  and  having  at- 
tended the  Fort  Wayne  Methodist  Episcopal 
College  and  the  Eastern  Indiana  Normal 
School.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  with  first-class  success. 
He  is  making  preparations  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal profession.  He  is  a young  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  physical  and  mental  ability, 
and  there  can  be  a bright  future  predicted 
for  him.  Levi  S.,  boim  December  20,  1869, 
has  had  the  same  advantages  of  education 
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enjoyed  by  his  brother  Sherman  S.,  in  the 
district  school.  He  is  preparing  for  the 
teacher’s  station,  and  ere  long  will  wield  the 
educational  sword.  He  is  yet  young  and  has 
never  had  any  chance  to  display  his  ability, 
but  gives  promise  of  being  equal  to  the  best. 
Like  his  next  older  brother,  he  gives  evidence 
of  a bright  future. 


jBRAM  WILSON,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  pioneers  of  Blackford  County, 
who  is  now  deceased,  was  born  in  Fay- 
ette County,  Indiana,  in  the  year  1818.  His 
father,  John  Wilson,  located  in  Fayette 
County  while  Indiana  was  a Territory,  and  in 
tliat  early  day  he  and  some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers built  a fort  midway  between  Milton  and 
Connersville,  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  Indians,  which  were  then  very  trouble- 
some. Abram  ATilson,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  married  in  Fayette  County  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  to  Miss  Delilah  Shower, 
a native  of  Miami  County,  Ohio,  and  a 
daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth  Shower. 
They  reared  a family  of  six  children,  as  fol- 
lows— Catherine  Elizabeth,  Nancy  Rebecca, 
David  Shower,  James  W.,  Jeremiah  A.  and 
John  W.,  who  was  a member  of  Company 
B,  Eighty-fourth  Infantry,  in  the  late  war, 
and  died  in  field  hospital,  August  25, 1863. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Mount  Tabor 
cemetery,  Blackford  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  left  Fayette  County  in  1838,  and  the 
following  five  years  lived  in  Henry  County. 
In  October,  1843,  they  came  with  their 
family  to  Blackford  County,  locating  in  the 
woods,  Mr.  Wilson  having  to  cut  his  road 
before  reaching  his  land.  Here  they  ex- 
perienced many  of  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life,  but  by  hard  work  they  made  a good  home 
out  of  the  forest,  and  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits 


of  their  years  of  toil  and  hardships.  Both 
died  on  the  old  homestead  where  they  settled 
in  1843,  Mr.  Wilson  dying  January  31, 1874, 
and  his  wife  April  7,  1887.  They  were 
active  and  consistent  members  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church,  he  having  served 
many  years  as  trustee  and  class-leader  of  the 
same.  In  politics  he  was  a Republican.  He 
served  for  a time  as  county  commissioner, 
and  in  1872  he  was  elected  to  represent  Jay 
and  Blackford  (’ounties  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, during  the  session  of  1873-’74,  but 
died  before  tbe  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office. 


{j'SAAC  HUGGINS,  senior  member  of  the 
|n  firm  of  Huggins  & Son,  proprietors  of  the 
^ Central  Meat  Market,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  1835.  His  parents, 
Abijah  atid  S.  Huggins,  came  to  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  in  December,  1854,  when 
they  settled  in  Harrison  Township,  west  of 
Montpelier.  Our  subject  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Blackford  County,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  was  married  in  1860  to 
Miss  Savannah  Slater,  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Slater,  and  to  them  have  been  born  four 
children — Jason  M.,  Mary  Etta  and  Sarah 
Effa  (twins)  and  Thomas  AAillard.  Sarah 
Effa  died  aged  sixteen  years  and  Thomas 
Willard  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Jason  M. 
is  associated  with  his  father  in  business. 
The  firm  of  Huggins  & Son  conduct  the 
leading  meat  market  in  Hartford  City,  which 
is  located  on  Washington  street  south  of  the 
square,  and  was  established  1885.  The 
enterprise  shown  by  the  members  of  this  firm 
since  they  engaged  in  business  is  worthy  of 
the  success  they  have  attained.  They  keep 
on  hand  fresh,  salted  and  smoked  meats  and 
poultry  of  the  best  quality,  and  do  an  annual 
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l)usiiiess  of  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  a year. 
Ill  Ill's  political  views  Mr.  Huggins  affiliates 
with  the  Tlepnblican  party. 


.NDIIEW  gUACKENBUSlI,  farmer, 
|^(  section  2,  Licking  Township,  is  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  theconnty,  where 
he  has  lived  thirty-two  years.  He  was  born 
in  Chatham  County,  North  Carolina,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1821,  a son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Lewis)  (i^iiackenbnsh,  natives  also  of  North 
Carolina.  AVhen  he  was  about  six  months 
old  his  ])arents  moved  to  IVIarion  Comity,  In- 
diana, where  the  father  died  the  same  year. 
II is  mother  died  in  AVayne  County  in  1836. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  AV^ayne  County,  In- 
diana, spending  his  early  life  on  a farm. 
AVhen  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a wheelwright,  at  which  he 
worked  some  years,  and  then  for  several  years 
worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  also 
manufactured  plows  and  chairs.  Being  a 
natural  mechanic  and  a good  workman  in 
wood,  he  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  any 
of  these  trades.  He  lived  in  AA'^ayne  County 
until  the  fall  of  1855,  when  he  moved  to 
niackford  County,  Indiana,  his  first  location 
being  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  buying 
it  of  George  Strong,  who  bad  cleared  about 
tw'enty-five  acres,  and  had  built  a log  cabin. 
He  now  has  his  120  acres  all  cleared  and  well 
improved,  and  has  about  400  rods  of  tile 
draining  on  his  farm.'  The  log  cabin  has 
given  place  to  a neat  story  and  a half  cottage, 
and  his  barn,  which  is  42x48  feet  in  size, 
and  other  buildings,  are  among  the  best  in  the 
township.  Mr.  Quackenbush  was  married 
November  2,  1843,  to  Charity  E.  Potter,  who 
was  born  in  AV^ayne  County,  Indiana,  a daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Bebecca  (Platt)  Potter.  I 
To  them  were  born  fourchildren — Mary,  now  , 


deceased,  w-as  the  wife  of  Charles  Haines; 
Elwood,  AA’^ashington  S.  and  Until  Ann.  Mrs. 
Quackenbush  died  Alay  4,  1884.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1884,  Mr.  Quackenbush  married  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Cox,  wddow^  of  Zimri  Cox,  and 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Amy  (Otwell)  Jack- 
son.  Mrs.  Quackenbush  was  horn  in  South 
Carolina,  and  when  a year  old  her  parents 
moved  to  AVayne  County,  Indiana,  wdiere  she 
married  Zimri  Cox,  by  whom  she  had  live 
children  — Laurinda  M.,  Margaret  Ellen, 
Daniel  Charles,  AYilliam  B.  and  Atta  May. 
In  politics  Mr.  Quackenbush  has  been  a Re- 
publican since  the  organization  of  that  party, 
prior  to  that  being  a AVhig.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
forty  years,  his  family  all  being  members  of 
the  same  church. 


?AMES  AY.  AYILSON,  a successful  farmer 
and  stock-raiser  of  Jackson  Township, 
w’as  born  on  the  same  farm  wdiich  he  now 
owns  and  occupies,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
April  20,  1848.  Here  he  was  reared  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  has  made  the 
principal  avocation  of  his  life,  his  youth  being 
spent  in  working  on  the  farm,  and  attending 
the  district  schools.  December  10,  1868,  he 
was  jnarried  to  Miss  Margaret  Ellen  Thomas, 
a daughter  of  Francis  and  Jemima  Thomas, 
and  to  this  union  six  children  were  born,  of 
wffiom  three  are  deceased — John  O.,  Esley  AY. 
and  Sylvanus  AY.  The  names  of  those  yet 
living  are — Marion  C.,  James  Ira  and  Jeiinie 
Almira.  Mr.  AYilson  w’as  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  April  5,  1887.  She  w'as  an 
affectionate  wife  and  mother,  a consistent 
Christian,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  Mr.  AYilson  is  the  owner  of  eighty  acres 
of  choice  land  where  he  resides.  He  is  making 


a specialty  of  tliorongh-bred  sheep  of  the 
highest  grades.  Politically  he  is  a Repuhli- 
can.  lie  is  a meinher  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  and  one  of  Jackson  Township’s 
best  citizens. 




t AIMES  I.  McGIiEW,  general  merchant, 
Montpelier,  and  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  place,  was  born  in 
M^arren,  Huntington  County,  Indiana,  De- 
cember 26,  1836,  a son  of  Noah  and  Eliza- 
beth (Thompson)  McCrew.  The  father  of 
our  subject  was  a native  of  Old  Virginia, 
and  when  a child  was  brought  by  his  parents 
to  Darke  County,  Ohio,  where  they  were 
among  the  pioneers.  There  he  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  married  Elizabeth  Thompson,  a na- 
tive of  Preble  County,  Ohio.  In  1833  they 
came  to  Indiana,  locating  in  Salamonie  Town- 
ship, Huntington  County,  and  their  daughter, 
Mary  Jane,  now  the  wife  of  Hiram  Brown, 
of  Warren,  was  the  tirst  white  child  born  in 
that  township,  her  birth  taking  place  in  1834. 
Game  of  all  kinds  was  in  abundance  in 
Huntington  County  when  they  located  there, 
but  Noah  McGrew  was  not  much  of  a hunt- 
er, and  did  not  devote  much  time  to  that 
sport.  His  wife  died  in  1840.  He  resided 
at  "Warren  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
November  3,  1860.  Politically  he  was  a 
Democrat.  J.  I.  McGrew,  whose  name 
heads  this  sketch,  was  reared  at  his  birth- 
place, and  his  first  occupation  was  as  a clerk 
in  a dry  goods  establishment.  He  began 
learning  the  shoemaker’s  trade,  but  after 
working  at  it  ten  months  he  gave  it  up,  and 
again  entered  a dry  goods  store  as  clerk.  In 
1859  he  accompanied  Daniel  Stroup,  George 
Good  and  Hiram  Gill,  old  pioneers,  on  a trip 
across  the  plains  to  Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado,  and 
on  his  return  home  he  again  clerked  in  a dry 


goods  store.  He  was  united  in  marriage  in 
Huntington  County,  June  23,  1860,  to  Miss 
Henrietta  Lounsberiy,  a daughter  of  Smith 
Lounsberry,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Jack- 
son  Township,  Wells  County.  Of  the  six 
children  born  to  them  one  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, is  deceased.  Those  living  are — Inez, 
wife  of  S.  B.  Twibell;  Eva;  Elna,  wife  of 
William  S.  Brannum,  county  auditor;  Luella 
and  Charlie.  In  1867  Mr.  McGrew  came 
with  his  family  to  Blackford  County  and  en- 
gaged in  the  general  mercantile  business  with 
Adam  Wolf,  ofMuncie  and  Myron  Smith,  of 
Warren,  which  partnership  continued  until 
1879,  since  which  time  Mr.  McGrew  has 
been  in  business  alone.  His  stock  consists 
of  dry  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
groceries,  queensware  and  glassware,  and  is 
valued  at  about  $5,000,  and  by  strict  atten- 
tion to  his  business,  and  his  accommodating 
manners  he  has  built  up  a good  trade.  In 
politics  Mr.  McGrew  is  a Kepublican.  He 
served  one  term  as  commissioner  of  Black- 
ford County,  being  elected  to  that  office  in 
1872.  He  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
church.  For  about  five  years  prior  to  1877, 
an  organized  band  of  thieves  existed  in  Mont- 
pelier and  vicinity,  the  leader  being  Kider 
Krentzer,  and  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  a 
number  of  prominent  men  of  Blackford 
County,  headed  by  a Pinkerton  detective,  un- 
earthed and  arrested  the  gang.  Krentzer 
swore  that  Mr.  McGrew  would  never  testily 
against  them,  and  he  then  tried  to  kill  him. 
January  4,  1877,  they  commenced  prelimi- 
nary examination,  and  when  Mi‘.  McGrew  was 
called  to  testify,  Krentzer  came  down  to  pre- 
vent him.  They  met  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  public  square,  where  our  subject  was 
attacked  by  Krentzer,  and  each  fired  three 
j shots.  Mr.  McGrew’s  first  shot  took  effect 
on  his  assailant,  who  died  thirty  minutes 
later.  One  ball  struck  the  lapel  of  Mr.  Me- 
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Grew’scoat  but  did  not  liurt  liim.  The  latter 
gave  himself  up  to  the  sheriff,  but  no  bill 
was  found  against  him,  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  the  community  being  on  his  side, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  course  were  put  on 
the  records  of  the  county.  The  band  was 
then  broken  up,  and  several  of  the  members 
sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

40.  . - 

U.  COOLEY,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  C.  K.  Cooley  k.  Sons,  and 
founder  of  the  Hartford  City  Mills, 
was  born  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  May  1, 
182G,  a son  of  William  and  Jane  (Rainey) 
Cooley,  the  former  born  March  4,  1800,  and 
the  latter  May  1,  1804.  His  father  was  but 
a boy  at  the  time  of  1812,  and  witnessed  the 
fight  at  Plattsburgh.  When  our  subject  was 
about  seven  years  old  the  family  removed  to 
Washington  County,  NeAV  York,  and  in 
August,  1837,  settled  in  Muncie,  Indiana, 
and  there  established  a woolen  manufactory, 
which  had  been  his  business  in  the  East. 
This  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Muncie,  and  was  carried  on  by  AYilliam 
Cooley  a number  of  years.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  farming  south  of  Muncie,  and 
while  a resident  there  he  died,  his  death  taking 
place  September  17,  1876.  His  widow  is 
still  a resident  of  Delaware  County,  and  is 
yet  hale  and  active  in  spite  of  her  eighty- 
three  years.  She  now  enjoys  heiqsecond  eye- 
sight, and  reads  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 
C.  R.  Cooley,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
reared  to  manhood  in  Delaware  County,  at 
Muncie  and  vicinity,  and  his  younger  daj^s 
were  spent  in  assisting  his  father  in  his  wool- 
en mill,  and  in  fact  he  operated  the  first 
woolen  cards  for  his  father  in  Muncie.  He 
was  thus  engaged  until  coming  to  Blackford 
County,  in  1851,  when  he  established  a woolen 


mill  in  Hartford  City,  being  the  pioneer  of 
this  industry  in  Blackford  County.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  December  6, 1855,  to  Miss 
Catharine  B.  Brugh,  a native  of  Blackford 
County,  and  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  l^ydia 
(Spangler)  Brugh,  her  father  being  a promi- 
nent man  in  his  day  in  this  part  of  Indiana. 
He  served  his  district  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  of  Indiana.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cooley  are  the  parents  of  three  children 
— William  B.,  Addie,  wife  of  Judson  Jaqua, 
of  Portland,  and  Edward,  the  sons  being  part- 
ners with  their  father  in  the  mill.  The  elder 
son,  William  B.,  is  a partner  in  the  grain 
business  and  bakery  with  his  father,  in  Hart- 
ford City,  and  in  the  grain  line  they  handle 
on  an  average  200,000  bushels  yearly,  and 
ship  to  eastern  points,  mainly  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Toledo, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  markets  in  these 
places.  In  1853  Mr.  Cooley  gave  up  his 
woolen  manufactory,  and  established  a saw- 
mill near  the  site  of  his  present  mill,  which 
he  operated  as  a saw-mill  until  1858.  From 
that  year  until  1870  he  operated  tlie  three 
departments  of  grist,  saw  and  planing-mill, 
this  being  the  first  grist-mill  run  by  steam  in 
Hartford  City.  In  1870  the  plant  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  after  which  Mr.  Cooley 
erected  his  present  mill,  which  was  then  a 
burr-mill.  In  1885  his  sons  became  partners, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  the  firm  put  in  a 
full  roller  process,  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Richmond  City  Works.  The  mill  build- 
ing is  now  95 X 40  feet  in  ground  area,  three 
stories  in  height,  and  is  operated  by  an  engine 
of  122  horse  power  of  the  aiitomatic  pattern, 
manufactured  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  mill 
operates  in  both  custom  and  merchant  work, 
and  has  a capacity  of  100  barrels  every  twenty - 
four  hours.  Six  men  are  employed  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  mill.  March  10, 
1887,  the  firm  introduced  natural  gas  as  fuel  in 
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tlieir  mill  which  gives  entire  satisfaction,  being 
automatically  controlled,  and  requiring  no 
regulation,  the  steam  and  gas  regulating  each 
other.  The  mill,  in  the  character  of  its  ma- 
chinery, will  compai’e  favorably  with  any  in 
this  section  of  the  county,  and  their  Hour 
stands  at  the  head  wherever  handled,  and  they 
tind  a ready  market  for  all  they  can  manufac- 
ture, ])iincipally  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In 
])olitics  Mr.  Cooley  is  a Kepublican,  and  has 
been  a member  of  the  town  board.  lie  belongs 
to  both  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  orders, 
and  has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows lodge,  and  has  represented  his  lodge  in 
the  grand  lodge  of  the  State,  and  has  also 
represented  the  encampment  in  the  grand 
encampment. 

tDAM  SHIELDS,  deceased,  was  a native 
of  Hardin  County,  Virginia,  born  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River,  where 
he  grew  to  manhood.  AVhen  a young  man 
he  imniigrated  with  his  parents  to  Braxton 
County,  West  Virginia,  where  the  father 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land.  Adam 
Shields  was  married  in  Braxton  County,  to 
Miss  Martha  Mills,  a native  of  South  Caro- 
lina. She  lived  with  her  parents  in  the 
States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  A^irginia.  The  following  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shields — 
Nancy,  who  died  in  AA^est  A^irginia;  Mary, 
died  in  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  after  her 
marriage;  AAVeden  II.,  born  May  27,  1823,  in 
Braxton  County,  now  living  in  Blackford 
County;  Draper  (deceased) ; Harwood  died  in 
early  childhood;  Elzara,  born  October  25, 
1829, is  the  wife  of  Alvah  Townsend;  Rachel; 
AVilson,  born  in  Hocking  County,  Ohio,  in 
April,  1837,  living  iu  Blackford  County,  and 
Mahala  (deceased).  A few  years  after  his 


marriage  Mr.  Shields  left  Braxton  County, 
settling  with  his  family  on  a new  farm  in 
Morgan  County,  Ohio,  in  1828.  Two  years 
later  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Athens 
Coiinty,  Ohio,  remaining  there  three  yeai’S, 
when  they  removed  to  Hocking  County, 
same  State.  In  October,  1845,  the  family 
left  Hocking  County  by  team  for  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  and  settled  on  the  farm  on 
section  32,  AA^ashington  Township,  that  is 
now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Adam  Shields. 
Adam  Shields  first  erected  a round  log  cabin 
with  puncheon  floor  and  clapboard  roof,  and 
commenced  making  a home  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. His  land  was  then  entirely  unimproved, 
and  covered  with  a heavy  growth  of  timber. 
He  was  a man  of  industrious  habits,  and  by 
his  persevering  energy  he  cleared  and  im- 
proved his  land  wdth  the  assistance  of  his  sons, 
and  at  his  death  owned  120  acres  of  choice 
land,  which  he  had  brought  under  fine  culti- 
vation. He  died  on  the  old  homestead 
August  16,  1878,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one  years.  His  wife  had  preceded  him 
many  years,  her  death  taking  place  in  1852,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  Both  are  buried 
on  their  farm  in  AA^ashington  Township.  The 
family  occupied  the  log  cabin  built  in  pioneer 
days  until  1880,  in  wdiich  year  their  present 
residence  was  built.  Their  son,  AA^eeden,  w'as 
a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  enlist- 
ing October  15,  1862,  in  Company  L,  First 
Indiana  Cavalry,  serving  in  the  ATestern 
department.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Helena, 
Arkansas,  and  in  numerous  skirmishes.  He 
was  mustered  out  July  22, 1863,  his  regiment 
having  enlisted  oidy  for  nine  months.  Alvah 
Townsend  was  also  a soldier  during  the  late  war. 
He  entered  the  army  in  October,  1864,  and 
was  assigned  to  Company  II,  Fifty-first 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  joined  his  regiment  at 
Bridgeport,  Alabama.  He  then  returned  to 
Nashville, and  was  iu  the  battle  at  that  place. 
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where  liis  regiment  lost  heavily.  He  was 
also  at  the  battle  of  Franklin.  He  accom- 
panied his  regiment  as  far  as  Duck  River  in 
pursuit  of  General  Hood,  at  which  place  he 
was  left  sick  in  hospital.  He  then  returned 
to  Nashville,  where  he  lay  sick  five  weeks, 
then  joined  his  regiment  at  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, which  he  accompanied  to  Greenville, 
Tennessee,  but  on  hearing  of  General  Lee’s 
surrender  the  regiment  returned  to  Nashville, 
then  proceeded  to  Green  Lake,  thence  to  San 
Antonia,  where  Mr.  Townsend  was  again 
unable  to  proceed.  He  had  fallen  out  of  line 
on  the  way,  and  crawled  to  a house,  where  he 
was  taken  in  and  doctored  by  a rebel  surgeon 
for  five  weeks.  He  then  started  for  his  home, 
drivinof  team,  and  doing  what  he  could  find 
fo  do  to  earn  money  to  pay  his  expenses,  and 
arrived  at  his  destination  March  29, 1866,  his 
regiment  reaching  home  in  October,  1865. 
Peter  Shields,  the  father  of  Adam  Shields, 
was  a native  of  England,  and  of  Irish  descent. 
He  came  to  America  with  the  British  army, 
which  he  deserted,  and  enlisted  under  George 
Washington,  and  witnessed  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorkfown.  He  died  in 
Braxton  County,  "West  Virginia,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  mother  of  our  subject, 
Elizalieth  Shields,  was  born  in  Hardin  County, 
Virginia,  of  German  ancestry,  and  died  in 
AVest  Virginia.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Adam 
Shields,  John  and  Agnes  (Graden)  Mills, 
were  both  natives  of  South  Carolina,  the 
mother  dying  in  Hocking  County,  Ohio. 
John  Mills  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion when  but  fourteen  years  old,  serving 
through  the  entire  war,  he  and  his  father 
being  members  of  tlie  saine  regiment,  and 
both  were  pensioners.  He  died  in  May, 
1851,  aged  ninety-seven  years.  Twelve  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah 
Townsend,  as  follows — Elijah,  born  January 
10, 1850;  Elmira,  November  2, 1852;  Andrew 


J.,  February  2,  1854;  George  W.,  September 
22,  1855;  Jane,  May  2,  1857;  Martha,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1858;  Armada,  May  20,  1861;  Sam- 
uel, December  11,  1862;  Minerva,  May  28, 
1864;  AYilson,  July  10,  1868;  Nellie,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1873,  and  one  who  died  in  infancy 
unnamed. 


f^OHN  R.  GETTYS  is  a nativ^e  of  Black- 
ford County,  Indiana,  born  October  12, 
1838,  a son  of  Joseph  Gettys,  one  of  the 
old  and  respected  pioneers  of  the  county,  and 
a grandson  of  Joseph  Gettys,  Sr.,  who  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  ot  1812.  Josepli  Gettys,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Greene 
(^ounty,  Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
ancestry.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  State, 
and  when  a young  man  removed  to  Ohio. 
He  was  married  January  9,  1837,  to  Miss 
Maria  McMillan,  who  was  born  in  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  in  1817,  a daughter  of  Henry 
and  Mary  (Baxter)  McMillan,  and  to  them 
were  born  four  children — John  R.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch;  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Dr. 
AVheeler;  Joseph  Cyrus,  deceased,  and  Me- 
lissa, also  deceased.  The  father  came  to 
Blackford  County  in  1837,  when  he  took  up 
a claim,  and  in  1838  entered  the  same  from 
the  Government,  and  commenced  life  here 
right  in  the  woods,  experiencing  many  of 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  life. 
John  R.  Gettys,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  born  and  reared  on  the  old 
homestead  farm  in  Blackford  County,  receiv- 
ing such  education  as  the  pioneer  schools  of 
the  county  afforded.  Lie  was  united  in  mar- 
riage April  23,  1863,  to  Miss  Annie  C.  Woos- 
ter, a native  of  Fayette  County,  Indiana,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Burdrant) 
Wooster.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren— Maria  Isabelle,  wife  of  Henry  Daugh- 
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erty;  Einina  V.,  wife  of  Alonzo  Williams; 
Sylvester  P.  and  Mary  Susan.  Mr.  Gettys 
occupies  a fine  farm  of  139  acres,  in  Licking 
Township,  eighty  acres  of  the  same  being  en- 
tered from  the  Government  by  his  father, 
lie  has  some  three  acres  set  out  in  small 
fruits  of  the  latest  and  be^t  varieties,  which 
he  disposes  of  principally  in  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford. In  politics  Mr.  Gettys  affiliates  with 
the  Prohibitionist  party,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  citizens  of  Blackford  County. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  worthy  and  con- 
sistent members  of  the  M^esleyan  Methodist 
church. 


ILLIAM  W.  WILT,  M.  D.,  a success- 
ijh  fill  physician,  residing  at  Montpelier, 
is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Darke 
County,  June  30,  1848,  and  is  a son  of  John 
B.  and  Martha  (Dowler)  Wilt,  who  were  also 
natives  of  Ohio,  the  father  born  in  Darke 
County,  and  the  mother  in  Preble  County.  In 
the  spring  of  1857  the  family  removed  to 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  settling  one  mile 
west  of  Dundee,  April  5 of  that  year,  where 
the  father  bought  a tract  of  eighty  acres. 
Here  he  made  his  home  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  May  13,  1882.  The  mother  still 
resides  on  the  old  homestead  near  Dundee. 
'William  W.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
grew  to  manhood  on  the  old  home  farm, 
and  in  his  boyhood  received  a fair  common- 
school  education,  and  subsecpiently  taught 
school  a couple  of  terms.  On  reaching  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Ransom,  of 
Dundee,  boarding  at  Imme.  In  1869-’70  he 
attended  lectures  at  Indiana  Medical  College, 
and  the  following  eighteen  months  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  at  Dundee.  In  the  winter 
of  1871  he  returned  to  Indiana  Medical  Col- 


lege, and  in  March,  1872,  graduated  from 
that  institution.  He  located  at  Montpelier 
September  15,  1873,  where  he  has  since  prac- 
ticed his  profession.  The  doctor  was  married 
April  17,1870,  to  Miss  Marietta  Ely,  a native 
of  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  and  of  the 
three  children  born  to  this  union  only  one, 
Adelbert  Irvin,  is  living.  John  F.  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  months,  and  Virgil  Edgar 
was  drowned  January  12,  1885,  in  the  Sala- 
monie  River,  at  the  age  of  eight  years  and 
four  months.  Dr.  Wilt  is  a member  of  the 
Blackford  Medical  Society.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Alasonic  order.  In  politics 
he  is  a staunch  Republican.  He  was  holding 
the  office  of  trustee  of  Washington  Township 
at  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Montpelier,  and 
was  the  first  Republican  holding  that  office 
in  that  township. 


^rAMES  S.  TOWNSEND,  a successful 
farmer  of  Washingtou  Township,  resid- 
ing  on  section  31,  was  born  May  9,  1822, 
a son  of  Gilbert  and  Mary  (Saxon)  Townsend. 
His  father  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  in  1780, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  was  there 
married  to  Mary  Saxon,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  born  in  1786.  They 
lived  in  their  native  State  five  or  six  years 
after  their  marriage,  when  they  removed  to 
Steuben  County,  New  York,  making  their 
home  there  some  twenty-five  years,  when  in 
January,  1839,  they  came  to  Blackford  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  making  the  entire  journey  by 
team,  and  camping  out  every  night  while  on 
the  way.  There  were  but  four  families  living 
in  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  parents 
settled  on  coming  to  the  county.  The  land 
on  which  they  settled  was  entirely  unim- 
proved, and  the  family  lived  in  a cabin  owned 
by  William  Miles  until  their  own  log  cabin 
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was  built.  There  the  parents  lived  until 
their  death,  the  father  dying  October  7, 
1861,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one  years, 
and  the  mother  dying  December  29,  1870. 
They  M'ere  the  parents  of  eleven  children — 
Charles  died  in  Blackford  County,  aged 
seventy-four  years;  Lydia,  died  in  Steuben 
County,  New  York,  aged  seventy-three  years; 
Ardelia,  died  in  New  York;  John,  died  in 
Illinois,  aged  forty-four  j’ears;  Gilbert,  living 
in  Delaware  County,  Indiana,  aged  seventy- 
three  years;  Ann,  wife  of  Allen  Gadbury, 
aged  seventy-one  years;  James  S.,  our  subject; 
Alvah,  lives  in  Blackford  County,  aged  sixty- 
two  years;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel  Leffler, 
aged  hfty-six  }-ears,  and  Mary,  who  died  in 
May,  1881,  aged  fifty  years.  James  S.  Town- 
send, whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  came 
with  his  parents  to  Blackford  County  in 
1839,  settling  on  section  31,  Washington 
Township,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 
He  was  reared  to  the  avocation  of  a farmer, 
and  assisted  in  clearing  their  frontier  farm, 
experieiicing  many  of  the  trials  and  privations 
incident  to  pioneer  life.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  100  acres  of  improved  land,  where 
his  father  first  settled.  Mr.  Townsend  was 
married  September  25,  1846,  to  Miss  Mary 
LefHer,  who  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio, 
in  1827,  a daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Foy)  LefHer.  Her  father  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1791,  and  when  a young  man 
went  to  Perry  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
married  in  1822.  Her  mother  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  1793,  removing  to  Perry  County, 
Ohio,  with  her  parents.  In  1846  they  moved 
to  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  where  the 
father  died  in  1855,  and  the  mother  in  1866. 
They  had  a family  of  eleven  children.  Mr. 
Leffler  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
received  a land  warrant  for  his  services.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Townsend  have  had  seven  children — 
Lydia  A.,  born  in  December,  1848;  Absalom, 


born  September  9,  1850;  Mary,  born  Novem- 
ber 8,  1852;  J.  L.,  born  May  7,  1854,  died 
April  7,  1880;  Susan,  born  June  24,  1856, 
died  December  12,  1884;  Jim,  born  Jiine  7, 
1863;  Cynthia,  born  June  28,  1865,  died 
September  6,  1866.  Mrs.  Townsend  died 
September  6,  1873,  and  Mr.  Townsend  was 
again  married  May  6,  1883,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Hedge)  Miles,  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
born  July  17,  1829,  a daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Abigail  (Bradbury)  Hedge,  and  widow  of 
Joseph  Miles.  Her  parents  were  born,  reared 
and  mari'ied  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1846  they 
came  to  Blackford  County  and  settled  near 
Hartford  City,  where  they  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  days,  the  father  dying  in  December, 
1874,  aged  sixty-six  years,  and  the  mother  in 
July,  1863,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Of  the  six 
children  born  to  them  three  are  living — Mrs. 
Townsend,  John  and  Morgan.  The  names  of 
those  deceased  are — Mary,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years;  Sophia,  Aaron,  Jester 
and  Abner.  Mrs.  Townsend  was  first  married 
February  17,  1850,  to  Joseph JMiles,  a native  of 
Steuben  County,  New  York,  born  March  17, 
1826,  who  died  December  8,  1874.  By  her 
first  marriage  she  had  eight  children — John 
H.,  born  November  26,  1850;  Mary  J.,  born 
September  7,  1852;  William,  deceased,  born 
March  16,  1855;  Jerome,  deceased,  born  Octo- 
ber 15,  1857;  Joseph  S.,  born  February  28, 
1859;  Julia  A.,  born  July  21,  1863;  Abner, 
born  June  12,  1867,  and  Charles,  born  Sep- 
tember 8,  1871.  Eber  and  Elizabeth  (Drew) 
Townsend,  the  grandparents  of  our  subject, 
were  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  died  in  Steuben 
County,  New  York,  the  former  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  and  the  latter  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  The  great-grandfather,  Daniel 
Townsend,  was  born  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  died,  and  his  father,  Daniel  Townsend, 
was  born  and  died  on  Long  Island.  The 
Drew  family  is  of  Irish  descent,  the  father  of 
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the  grandinother  of  our  subject, Gilbert  Drew, 
being  a native  of  Ireland,  and  on  coming  to 
America  he  settled  in  New  York  State.  The 
maternal  grandparents  of  our  subject,  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Evans)  Saxon,  were  natives  of 
England,  and  New  Jersey,  respectively.  They 
were  married  in  New  Jersey,  and  later  moved 
to  Steuben  County,  New  York,  and  in  1839 
came  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  where 
they  spent  their  last  days,  John  Saxon  being 
101  years  and  ten  months  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Hevolu- 
tionary  war,  and  received  a pension  for  his 
services.  lie  was  in  good  health  until  within 
a few  days  of  his  death,  and  in  walking  never 
used  a cane.  The  grandmother  Saxon  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  James  S. 
Townsend,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  in  his 
political  views,  an  independent  Democrat. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Universalist  church. 


IB^OBERT  BANNING,  general  merchant^ 
Millgrove,  was  born  in  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey,  January  15,  1820,  a son 
of  Isaac  and  Lydia  (Fuller)  Banning,  who 
were  also  natives  of  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey,  both  dying  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio. 
The  father  was  eleven  years  older  than  his 
his  wife,  and  his  death  occurred  eleven  years 
before  she  died,  her  death  occurring  in  1884. 
Our  subject’s  grandfather,  Robert  Banning, 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  died  in  Guern- 
sey County,  Ohio,  aged  eighty-four  years. 
His  father  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
on  coming  to  America,  settled  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  Fuller  family  came  to  America 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  Eli  and 
Martha  (Rundle)  Fuller,  the  maternal  grand- 
parents of  our  subject,  were  natives  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  and 


both  died  in  New  Jersey,  the  former  aged 
fifty-five  years,  and  the  latter  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty  years.  Our  subject  w^as  six 
months  old  when  his  parents  removed  to 
Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  settling  in  the  dense 
woods  of  that  county,  and  here  he  was  early 
inured  to  pioneer  life,  his  boyhood  being- 
spent  in  helping  his  father  improve  his  fron- 
tier farm.  He  was  married  January  4,  1844, 
to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Kennedy,  who  was  born 
in  1817,  near  Bloomfield,  Ohio,  where  she 
was  reared,  going  with  her  parents  to  Guern- 
sey County,  Ohio,  after  she  had  reached 
maturity.  Her  parents,  Moses  W.  and  Es- 
ther W.  Kennedy,  were  born  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey,  and  both  died  in  Guern- 
sey County,  Ohio,  her  father  aged  seventy-six 
years,  and  her  mother  aged  eighty  years.  Her 
grandfather,  Robert  Kennedy,  was  a brother 
of  Lord  Kennedy,  of  Scotland,  who  offered  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  his  brother’s  head. 
Robert  fled  from  Scotland,  coming  to  ximer- 
ica,  when  he  settled  in  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey.  In  the  fall  of  1845  Mr.  Banning 
came  with  his  wife  and  one  child  to  Black- 
ford County,  Indiana,  and  bought  160  acres 
of  heavily  timbered  land  on  section  28,  Jack- 
son  Township,  which  had  been  entered  from 
the  Government  by  his  brother-in-law,  David 
Fisher.  While  his  cabin  was  being  built  he 
made  his  home  with  the  family  of  Emanuel 
Fuller.  His  cabin  was  18x20  feet  in  size, 
and  consisted  of  one  room,  and  was  ready  for 
occupancy  December  24.  His  floor  was  built 
of  puncheons,  and  although  he  had  left  a 
place  for  a chimney,  he  had  no  chimney.  He 
made  his  bedstead  by  boring  holes  in  the  logs 
of  his  cabin,  and  fitted  sapplings  into  these 
holes,  weaving  linn  bark  for  ropes  to  place 
his  bed  on.  He  built  a table  out  of  pun- 
cheons, which  he  used  for  two  years  before 
he  was  able  to  afford  a better,  and  his  only 
seats  for  two  years  were  stools  made  out  of 
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pinielieoiis,  and  thus  he  commenced  life  in 
Blackford  County.  The  first  niglit  spent  in 
Ills  cahin  he  started  out  to  look  for  his  cows, 
carrying  his  gun  with  him,  as  the  early  set- 
tlers always  did,  and  while  out  he  killed  a 
fine  large  deer,  which  he  brought  home 
with  him,  and  after  skinning,  he  hung  its 
carcass  in  his  ■cabin,  but  he  did  not  find  his 
cows  that  night.  He  lived  in  his  pioneer  log 
cabin  some  ten  years,  when  he  built  a double 
round  log  house,  which  is  still  standing  on 
the  place,  now  used  for  storing  hay.  Here  he 
lived  until  removing  to  Millgrove  in  1870, 
when  he  erected  his  store  building,  and  es- 
tablished his  present  business,  in  which  he 
has  met  with  fair  success.  He  afterward  built 
the  house  which  he  still  owns  and  occupies. 
He  also  owns  185  acres  of  choice  land,  of 
which  100  acres  is  well  imjiroved  and  well 
tiled.  He  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  November,  1881.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children — Maria,  born  March, 
4,  1846,  and  died  in  March,  1854;  Lydia, 
born  in  October,  1846,  married  Winfield  S. 
Mercer,  June  16,  1887;  Isaac  N.,  born  De- 
cember 25,  1848;  Moses  W.,  born  in  March, 
1850;  Aaron,  born  in  March,  1852;  William 
J.,  born  in  1854;  Stephen  N.  D.,  born  in 
March,  1856;  Harriet  E.,  wife  of  Ross  Pe- 
terson, of  Blackford  County;  Mary,  wife  of 
Thomas  Stanley,  living  in  Delaware  County, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Banning  was  quite  a hunterin 
the  early  history  of  the  county,  and  relates 
many  thrilling  and  interesting  experiences. 
At  one  time  while  out  hunting  he  spied  a 
large  buck  deer  coming  toward  him,  at  which 
he  fired,  his  bullet  taking  effect  in  the  eye, 
and  shattering  the  top  of  the  head,  the  ani- 
]nal  falling  within  three  paces  of  him.  Wild 
hogs  were  in  abundance,  and  one  day  he  went 
out  with  a friend  to  shoot  some,  to  get  his 
wintei-’s  supply  of  pork.  They  found  a herd 
of  a dozen  hogs,  and  David  Bolener,  his 


friend,  shot  one,  but  before  reaching  it  to 
stick  it,  the  hog  gave  a squeal,  which  brought 
the  whole  herd  to  him,  but  Mr.  Banning 
fired  a shot  which  wounded  one  and  fright- 
ened the  rest  away,  thus  saving  the  life  of 
Mr.  Bolener.  Mr.  Banning  says  the  biggest 
day’s  sport  he  ever  had  was  hunting  squir- 
rels. He  had  been  offej’cd  three  cents  apiece 
by  Dr.  Henly,  of  Hartford  City,  for  each 
squirrel  he  shot  through  the  head,  and  in  one 
day  he  shot  in  the  head  fifty  squirrels  of  the 
gray  variety,  shooting  them  within  a half 
mile  of  his  cabin.  The  same  night  he  skin- 
ned the  squirrels,  and  the  following  morning 
brought  them  to  the  doctor’s  house,  who  to 
his  great  surprise,  found  each  one  shot  in  the 
head.  He  received  $1.50  in  silver  and  re- 
turned to  his  home.  The  doctor  salted  down 
the  squirrels,  which  he  said  furnished  him  the 
cheapest  meat  he  ever  bought.  One  day  Mr. 
Banning  killed  eight  young  wolves,  which  he 
found  in  a hollow  tree,  and  taking  their  scalps 
to  the  county  seat,  received  the  bounty  offered 
for  them. 


^|HLLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  one  of  the 
honored  pioneers  of  Black- 
''’^Jford  County,  was  born  in  New  Paltz, 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  March  16,  1813, 
his  parents  being  Samuel  and  Betsy  (Sperry) 
Ellsworth.  The  father  was  horn,  reared  and 
married  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1829 
he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  in  1839  or  1840,  he 
came  to  Indiana,  and  a year  or  two  later 
settled  in  Michigan,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death,  his  wife  also  dying  in  that  State. 
William  Ellsworth  was  reared  until  his  six- 
teenth year  in  New  York  State,  and  in  1829 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Ohio.  He  was 
married  in  Ohio,  February  12,  1836,  to  Miss 
Betsy  Platt,  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
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daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Parrott)  Platt. 
Her  mother  died  in  Ohio.  Her  fatlier  sub- 
sequently came  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  lived  until  a short  time  previous  to 
his  death.  He  left  Blackford  County  for 
Michigan,  and  died  in  that  State.  The  year 
of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
removed  to  Blackford  County,  where  he 
entered  120  acres  of  land  in  Harrison  Town- 
ship. He  also  bought  a lot  in  Montpelier  on 
which  he  erected  a house,  this  being  about 
the  fourth  house  erected  in  the  place.  On 
coming  to  the  county  he  was  variously 
employed,  part  of  the  time  working  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade,  and  worked  on  the  first  mill 
built  on  the  Salamonie  River  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Montpelier.  He  resided  at  Mont- 
pelier about  three  years,  then  bought  eighty- 
six  acres  of  his  present  farm,  which  was  then 
right  in  the  woods.  After  making  a small 
clearing  he  put  up  a little  round  log  cabin. 
Game  of  all  kinds  was  abundant,  but  he  was 
not  much  of  a hunter,  preferring  to  devote 
his  time  to  his  farm,  clearing  and  improving 
his  land.  Wild  animals  were  also  quite 
numerous,  and  the  howling  of  the  wolves  was 
frequently  heard.  One  night  our  subject 
met  two  wolves  in  the  path  near  his  house 
which  he  mistook  for  dogs.  At  that  early 
day  Hartford  City  contained  but  one  log 
cabin,  in  which  court  was  held,  and  the  jury 
held  their  sessions  in  a hazel  thicket  near  by. 
By  hard  work  and  persevering  energy  Mr. 
Ellsworth  has  cleared  and  put  under  cultiva- 
tion all  his  land  with  the  exception  of  fifteen 
acres.  He  never  hired  a day’s  work  on  his 
land,  and  most  of  the  improvements  on  the 
place  were  done  by  himself  before  his  sons 
were  old  enough  to  help  him.  He  has  been 
identified  with  Blackford  County  for  over 
half  a century,  and  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  its  welfare.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth have  been  members  of  the  Baptist 


church  forty-seven  years,  and  for  several  years 
he  has  been  a deacon  in  his  church.  He  has 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party  since  its 
organization.  They  are  parents  of  three 
children — Matilda  J.,  Samuel  and  William 
D.  Their  only  daughter  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church.  She  married  Amos  Hunter, 
who  is  now  deceased,  his  death  occurring 
November  26,  1879,  and  to  this  union  were 
born  four  children — Rosa  Lee,  wife  of  John 
Poulson;  George  C.,  Calvin  E.  and  Charles. 
The  eldest  son,  Samuel,  is  a minister  of  tlie 
Christian  church  at  Stuart,  Guthrie  County, 
Iowa.  William  D.  is  member  of  the  Method- 
ist church.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Com- 
mercial College  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  After 
his  gradution  he  taught  in  the  Commercial 
College  at  Des  Moines  two  or  three  years, 
becoming  one  of  the  proprietors.  He 
then  sold  oiit  his  interest,  and  went  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  taught  in  Bryant  & Stratton’s 
Business  College.  He  subsequently  returned 
to  Des  Moines,  and  for  eight  years  held  the 
position  of  head  bookkeeper  in  Seebergen’s 
wholesale  establishment,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Baker  Barbed 
AAire  Company. 


^ILLIAM  A.  BE  ATI! , a prominent 
WMM  successful  agriculturist,  was  born 
on  section  29,  Licking  Township, 
Blackford  County,  the  date  of  his  birth  be- 
ing July  25,  1836.  His  father,  John  Beath, 
was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  a sou  of  Joseph 
and  Anna  B.  Beath.  He  was  reared  to  man- 
hood in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Anna  Kelough,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1835,  came  to  Blackford  County,  In- 
diana, locating  in  the  woods  on  section  29, 
Licking  Township.  His  first  land  purchase 
was  eighty  acres  to  which  he  subsequently 
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added  160  acres,  and  on  settling  on  liis  land 
lie  l)nilt  a log  cabin  18  x 20  feet  in  size.  In 
1871  he  sold  liis  farm  of  240  acres  to  Black- 
ford Comity  for  an  intirniary  or  poor  farm. 
Ills  wife  died  in  1870,  and  his  death  occurred 
January  29,  1885.  They  were  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  live  of  whom  arc  yet  living, 
as  follows — William  A.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch;  Alexander,  was  a soldier  in  the  late 
war,  serving  four  years  in  the  Eighty-fourth 
Illinois  Infantry,  now  living  in  Union  Coun- 
ty, Iowa;  Martha  Ann  Atkinson  living  in 
Keno  County,  Kansas;  Nancy  Wilhelm,  liv- 
ing in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas,  and  Samuel 
K.,  who  was  also  a soldier  in  the  Eighty-fourth 
Illinois  Infantry.  In  politics  the  father  was 
a Jeffersonian  Democrat,  and  for  twenty-one 
years  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
William  A.  Beath,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  reared  to  the  avocation  of  a 
farmer  on  the  home  farm,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  October  18, 1860,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth R.  Stewart,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Henry 
and  Susanna  (Shroyer)  Stew'art,  who  came  to 
Blackford  County  in  1836,  the  mother  dying 
here  September  7,  1837.  The  father  died 
December  9,  1882,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
Robert  Stewart,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Beath,  was  a native  of  Ireland.  He  married 
Miss  Rebecca  Anderson,  and  reared  a family 
of  ten  children,  whose  names  are  as  follows — 
Mary,  Sallie,  Henry,  Isabelle,  John,  Jane, 
Adam  and  Dolly  (twins),  Rebecca  and  Robert. 
Robert  Stewart,  Sr.,  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
A.  Beath  are  the  parents  of  five  children — 
Marion  L.  living  in  Woodson  County,  Kan- 
sas; George  R.,  John  W.,  Henry  A.,  and 
Owen  Yan.  Mr.  Beath  lived  in  Jackson 
Township  for  three  years  after  his  marriage, 
and  in  1863  settled  on  section  1,  Licking 
Township.  He  located  on  his  present  farm 


in  1885,  where  he  has  225  acres  of  well  im- 
proved land,  a good  residence,  one  and  a half 
stories  in  height,  well  furnished,  and  good 
barns  and  other  farm  buildings.  This  farm 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in 
Licking  Township,  and  everything  about  the 
place  shows  the  care  and  thrift  of  the  owner. 
Politically  Mr.  Beath  affiliates  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  He  and  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
George  R.  and  John  W.,  are  members  of  the 
Disciples  church,  and  he  is  one  of  the  respected 
citizens  of  Blackford  County. 


V.  ERVIN  was  born  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides,  on  section  2, 
Licking  Township,  the  date  of  his 
birth  being  June  20,  1851,  and  is  a son  of 
Samuel  and  Nancy  (Alexander)  Ervin,  who 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Blackford 
County.-  Our  subject  was  reared  on  the 
homestead  farm,  his  youth  being  spent  in 
assisting  his  father  clear  and  improve  the 
land,  his  education  being  obtained  in  the 
schools  of  his  neighborhood  and  at  Hartford 
City.  In  1869  he  went  to  the  north  part  of 
the  State,  where  he  was  engaged  as  contractor 
on  a railroad  for  one  year.  He  then  went  to 
Illinois  for  about  one  year,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business.  He  returned 
home  in  the  fall  of  1871,  remaining  here 
until  1873,  when  he  went  to  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, going  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  and  by 
steamer  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  He 
was  contractor  on  a railroad  in  Washington 
Territory  about  one  year,  and  in  1874  he 
went  to  Idaho,  and  while  there  followed 
mining  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  In 
the  summer  of  1882  he  returned  to  the  old 
homestead  in  Licking  Township  where  he 
has  since  resided,  and  in  the  year  1883  built 
his  present  fine  two-story  residence,  which 
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is  one  of  the  best  in  his  neighborlioocl.  lie 
has  a large  barn  and  other  farm  buildings, 
and  his  land  is  well  improved  and  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Ervin  was 
united  in  marriage  June  18,  1883,  to  Miss 
Flora  Veach,  of  Hartford  City,  a daughter 
of  Jerry  V.  Veach.  To  this  union  two  chil- 
dren have  been  born  named  Moffit  II.  and  Ora 
Beryl.  Though  comparatively  a young  man 
Mr.  Ervin  is  classed  among  the  most  success- 
ful citizens  of  his  township,  and  by  his  fair 
and  honorable  dealings  he  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church.  In  politics  he  casts  his  suffrage 
with  the  Republican  party. 


fC.  MADDOX,  Montpelier,  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  of  Blackford  County, 
® is  a native  of  Virginia,  born  in  Bed- 
ford County,  August  20,  1819,  a son  of 
Michael  and  Frances  (Jones)  Maddox.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  also  born  in  Bed- 
ford County,  Virginia,  his  father  having  set- 
tled there  years  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Michael  Maddox  was  reared  to  man- 
hood in  Bedford  County,  and  was  there  mar- 
ried. He  afterward  removed  to  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  and  later  settled  in  Highland 
County,  of  the  same  State.  There  his  first 
wife  died.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  ten 
children.  He  was  ao-ain  married  in  Highland 
County  to  Frances  Jones,  a native  of  Green- 
brier Comity,  Virginia,  and  while  on  a visit 
to  their  native  State  Joseph  C.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born.  In  1832,  when  a mere 
boy,  he  left  his  home,  coming  out  to  Indiana 
alone,  stopping  first  at  Richmond,  Indiana, 
at  which  place  he  met  a man  by  the  name  of 
Conner,  an  Indian  trader,  with  whom  he 
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went  to  the  Godfrey  farm  on  the  Indian  Re- 
serve. A man  named  William  Rockhill,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  had  a contract  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  a brick  house  on  the  Indian 
farm,  and  J.  C.  Maddox  and  a man  named 
AVilliam  Kaiser,  of  Randolph  County,  ofl-bore 
brick  there  that  summer.  He  returned  with 
Mrs.  Conner  to  Grant  County,  remaining  with 
him  between  one  and  two  years.  During 
this  time  he  traveled  about  the  country,  but 
made  his  home  with  Mr.  Conner.  He  then 
came  back  to  the  Indian  Reserve,  remaining 
there  about  one  month,  when  he  went  to 
Randolph  County,  and  lived  there  until  his 
marriage,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
traveling  over  this  and  other  States.  In  De- 
cember, 1838,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Laura 
Porter,  a native  of  Clermont  County,  Ohio, 
and  a daughter  of  Elias  Porter,  one  of  the 
old  pioneers  of  Blackford  County,  having 
settled  on  the  Godfrey  farm  in  1833,  when 
Mrs.  Maddox  was  a child.  Their  marriage 
took  place  in  Greenville,  Darke  County,  Ohio. 
At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Maddox 
was  not  worth  one  dollar,  his  earnings  having 
been  spent  in  traveling.  After  his  marriage 
he  settled  about  two  miles  east  of  Montpe- 
lier, Blackford  County,  on  land  owned  by 
Henry  Hayes,  located  on  section  1,  township 
24,  range  11.  This  land  was  heavily  cov- 
ered with  timber,  which  he  immediately 
went  to  work  to  clear.  He  split  rails  for  35 
cents  a hundred,  and  part  of  the  time  worked 
for  50  cents  a day  and  boarded  himself,  and 
many  a time  he  worked  all  day  for  a bushel 
of  corn.  He  remained  on  the  land  above  re- 
ferred to  from  February  until  June  of  the 
year  1838,  then  moved  south  to  section  12, 
where  he  remained  until  January,  1840. 
Here  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  [the  hunt- 
ing season  trapping  raccoons  and  hunting 
with  dogs,  the  pelts  of  which  he  carried  to 
Fort  Wayne  on  his  back,  and  exchanged  fur 
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land,  and  in  this  way  he  acquired  sixty-five 
acres  of  land  on  section  5,  township  24,  range 
12.  This  land  was  also  covered  with  tim- 
her,  and  iio  improvements  had  been  made 
save  where  the  Indians  had  built  a sugar 
camp.  He  moved  to  this  land  with  his  wife 
and  one  child,  when  the  snow  was  fifteen 
inches  deep  on  the  ground.  He  cleared  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  remaining  there  until 
1843,  when  he  packed  what  he  could  carry  on 
two  horses  and  went  to  the  present  site  of 
Camden,  where  he  obtained  a wagon,  then 
proceeded  down  to  Wayne  Count}',  where  he 
found  employment  on  the  White  Water 
Canal.  Pie  remained  there  until  the  fall  of 

1848,  when  he  returned  to  Camden.  He  was 
very  successful  while  on  the  canal,  clearing 
about  $15,000  or  $16,000  by  his  work,  but 
as  the  company  failed  he  only  obtained  about 
$10,000  of  it.  He  invested  all  his  money  in 
real  estate,  knowing  that  this  was  the  best 
investment  that  could  be  made  in  the  county. 
He  remained  at  Camden  until  the  spring  of 

1849,  when  he  removed  to  Matamoras,  Black- 
ford County,  where  he  purchased  a small 
store  and  carried  on  the  mercantile  business 
until  1853,  at  which  time  the  P''ort  Wayne, 
Muncie  & Cincinnati,  now  the  P^ort  Wayne, 
Cincinnati  & Louisville  Railroad,  was  located, 
when  he  was  elected  the  first  director  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  located  the 
road.  He  then  removed  to  Montpelier,  where 
he  carried  on  the  dry  goods  business  until 
February  28,  1855,  when  he  returned  with 
his  family  to  Camden,  Jay  County,  taking 
with  him  his  stock  of  goods.  P^oin  that 
time  until  1879  he  lived  at  intervals  on  his 
farm  at  Camden  on  section  12,  township  24, 
range  11,  and  since  1879  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Montpelier.  In  the  spring  of 
1839  the  father  of  Mr.  Maddox  came  to 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  buying  137  acres 
fo  timber  land,  on  which  Joseph  C.  settled, 


remaining  on  that  land  until  Januaiy,  1840, 
as  mentioned  above,  and  he  is  now  the  owner 
of  that  land.  He  was  at  one  time  the  largest 
land  owner  in  this  part  of  the  country,  own- 
ing 4,900  acres,  and  is  now  the  largest  land- 
holder in  Blackford  County,  and  has  given  to 
his  children  much  of  his  land.  His  father 
died  in  the  fall  of  1847.  Mr.  Maddox  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  about  1862,  and  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Portland,  Jay  County,  before  Judge  Kilgore. 
He  now  devotes  his  time  to  his  legal  practice 
and  to  the  management  of  his  property.  Pie 
has  been  engaged  in  every  murder  trial  ex- 
cept one  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Black- 
ford County,  and  also  the  celebrated  Walker 
case  of  Wells  County,  the  equally  celebrated 
Blackburn  Lovell  case  in  Ohio.  He  defended 
Mary  Mayer,  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  who  shot  a 
man  in  the  Catholic  church.  In  the  Walker 
murder  case  his  fellow  counsel  were  Dailey  & 
Mock,  of  Bluffton,  Indiana,  and  John  R. 
Coffroth,  of  Lafayette.  He  was  also  the  de- 
fending lawyer  in  the  Whitaker  case  of  Black- 
ford County.  Politically  Mr.  Maddox  was 
an  old  line  Whig,  but  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  Republican  party  since  its  organi- 
zation. Some  of  the  very  brick  which  he 
off-bore  on  the  old  Indian  Reserve  in  1832 
are  now  in  a house  which  he  owns  in  Cam- 
den, having  purchased  this  house  in  1865. 
This  house  was  built  in  1841  by  Goldsmith 
Chandler,  and  he  was  employed  in  carrying 
brick  and  mortar  for  three  masons  at  50 
cents  a day.  When  he  worked  for  a bushel 
of  corn  a day,  he  carried  the  corn  a distance 
of  fourteen  miles  to  have  it  ground,  return- 
ing with  it  the  same  day.  Mr.  Maddox  has 
never  been  an  office  seeker,  having  found 
abundant  employment  outside  of  that  line, 
and  the  only  position  of  public  trust  he  has 
held  being  that  of  a director  of  the  railroad. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
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iidvanceiiient  of  his  town  or  county,  and  lias 
been  prominently  identitied  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  country. 


DlvAYEK,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio,  December  5, 
® 1840,  a son  of  Lewis  and  Susannah 
(Sorber)  Drayer.  Lewis  Dray er  was  born  in 
Fulton  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  when  but  seven 
years  old,  accompanied  his  parents  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood,  and  married  Susannah  Sorber,  who 
was  a native  of  Preble  County,  Ohio.  He 
died  in  1884,  aged  seventy-six  years.  His” 
mother  is  now  a resident  of  West  Alexandria, 
Preble  County,  Ohio.  P.  Drayer  w^as  reared 
in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  attending  the 
common  schools  until  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  to  Oxford,  Ohio,  to  take  a col- 
legiate course  at  the  Miami  University.  He 
left  that  institution  in  his  senior  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  John  Davis,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
then  attended  one  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Starling  Medical  College,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1865.  He 
was  assistant  physician  one  year  at  the 
Southern  Ohio  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
then  went  into  the  general  practice  at  Lewis- 
burg,  Ohio,  wliere  he  remained  six  months, 
when  he  removed  to  Harrisville,  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  and  a short  time  later  to 
Hartford  City,  where  he  has  practiced  since 
1866.  Since  locating  in  Hartford  City,  in 
addition  to  having  a large  medical  practice, 
he  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
surgeon,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
skillful  practitioners  in  that  line  in  Eastern 


Indiana.  He  has  a fine  library,  and  also 
takes  all  the  leading  medical  journals,  thus 
keeping  w'ell  informed  on  all  the  new  de- 
velopments and  treatment  of  diseases.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Blackford 
County  Medical  Society,  and  was  its  first 
secretary,  and  one  of  its  earliest  presidents. 
He  is  a member  of  the  District  Medical  As- 
sociation, of  wdiich  he  has  been  president, 
and  also  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  Americati  Medical  Association, 
and  attends  all  of  the  annual  meetings.  In 
politics  Dr.  Drayer  is  a Republican.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
orders.  He  is  a trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  of  which  he  is  a prominent  member. 
He  was  married  October  1,  1867,  to  Matilda 
Ann  Oldfather,  of  Lewisburgh,  Preble  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  They  have  five  children — Mary 
O.,  Lew’is  Parker,  Edith  D.,  Julia  Ann  and 
George  P. 

■ ■ .(S  ..  g'..  . . 

?OSEPH  EUTRELL,  one  of  the  prosper- 
ous agriculturists  of  Blackford  County, 
residing  on  section  29,  Washington 
Township,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Clinton 
County,  January  31,  1839,  a son  of  Michael 
and  Mary  (Rix)  Futrell.  Our  subject  w'as 
nine  months  old  when  his  parents  removed 
with  their  family  to  Grant  County,  and  about 
two  years  later  left  their  farm  in  that  county 
for  a partially  im])roved  farm  in  the  same 
county,  wdiere  the  parents  are  still  living. 
Our  subject  remained  on  that  farm  until  he 
attained  his  majority,  when  he  started  out  in 
the  world  to  make  his  fortune.  February  2, 
1860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Christina 
Stafford,  who  was  born  in  1842.  After  his 
marriage  he  settled  on  his  father-in-law’s 
place,  where  he  built  a log  cabin,  remaining 
there  a year.  He  then  lived  on  a rented  farm 
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for  two  years,  when  on  account  of  failing 
health  lie  was  obliged  to  give  up  farming. 
He  removed  to  Warren,  Indiana,  where  he 
carried  on  a grocery  for  seven  months,  when 
disposing  of  his  business  he  removed  to  a farm 
of  forty  acres  owned  by  his  father,  where  he 
remained  a few  months.  He  then  removed 
to  i^undee,  Indiana,  and  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  including  drugs,  buying  the 
latter  business  from  Dr.  Dodson,  and  there 
he  resided  one  year.  There  his  wife  died  in 
February,  1865,  leaving  one  daughter,  Nancy 
E.,  who  was  born  December  11,  1864,  now 
the  wife  of  James  Elwood.  A few  days  be- 
fore his  wife’s  death  he  had  sold  his  mercan- 
tile interests,  and  subsequently  engaged  in 
farming,  making  his  home  with  his  father  in 
Grant  County.  About  a year  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  bought  forty  acres  of  partially 
improved  land.  In  August,  1867,  he  was 
married  a second  time  to  Miss  Matilda  A. 
Nelson,  born  in  1845,  a daughter  of  Elisha 
and  Kebecca  (Oliver)  Nelson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Futrell  are  the  parents  of  seven  children — 
Rebecca  xV.,  Joseph  W.,  Charles,  George  W., 
Cora,  Dolly  and  Abe  Weller.  Mrs.  Futrell’s 
parents  were  natives  of  Northampton  County, 
North  Carolina.  Both  are  deceased,  and  are 
buried  in  the  Howe  cemetery  in  Grant  County. 
They  were  the  parents  of  si.\  children — Will- 
iam James,  Winnie,  John,  Matilda,  Eliza,  and 
Stephen.  By  persevering  industry  and  good 
management,  Mr.  Futrell  has  accumulated 
about  550  acres  of  valuableland,  120  acres  being 
no  section  29,  eighty  acres  on  section  30,  110 
acres  on  section  18,  and  240  acres  on  section 
19  of  Washington  Township,  his  land  being 
well  improved,  and  underlaid  with  from  3,000 
to  4,000  rods  of  tile.  He  is  a prominent  man 
in  his  township,  and  has  filled  several  official 
positions,  in  all  of  which  he  has  served  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  township  or  county.  In  the  fall  of  1874 


he  was  elected  to  the  oftice  of  county  treas- 
urer, serving  as  such  two  terms  of  two  years 
each.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  he  was  elected 
township  trustee,  and  was  re-elected  at  the 
following  election,  serving  in  that  capacity 
three  years.  Michael  Futrell,  the  father  of 
our  subject,  was  born  in  Northampton  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  November  15,  1810, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  When  twenty- 
three  years  old  he  went  to  Clinton  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  married  Mary  Rix,  who  was 
born  in  that  county  in  1813,  and  to  them 
were  born  eleven  children — Enos,  Jordan, 
Elizabeth,  Joseph,  James,  John  (died  leaving 
a wife  and  child),  Martin,  Nancy,  Michael, 
Isaiah  (died  in  1860,  aged  about  seven  years), 
and  Mary  (died,  aged  three  years).  The  par- 
ents lived  in  Clinton  County  until  removing 
to  Grant  County,  Indiana,  in  the  fall  of  1839, 
where  they  are  still  living  at  a good  old  age, 
and  are  among  the  most  respected  pioneers 
in  the  county.  The  paternal  grandparents 
of  our  subject  died  in  North  Carolina.  His 
grandfather,  Jordan  Rix,  was  a native  of 
North  Carolina,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  living  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio.  His 
wife,  Sarah  Rix,  also  died  in  Clinton  County, 
Ohio. 

ILLIA.M  S.  BRANNUM  was  born  in 
Union  County,  Indiana,  September 
7,  1861,  a son  of  Henry  C.  and  Re- 
becca (Johnson)  Brannum.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Indiana.  His  mother  was  born  in 
Ohio,  but  was  also  reared  in  Indiana.  When 
William  S.  was  an  infant  his  parents  rnoved 
to  Chester  Township,  Wells  County,  Indiana, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1869  they  moved  to  Mont- 
pelier, Blackford  County,  but  subsequently 
returned  to  Wells  County,  where  they  now 
live.  William  S,  was  educated  principally 
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in  Montpelier,  and  when  a mere  boy  began 
clerking  in  that  village.  In  the  fall  of  1880 
he  embarked  in  the  drug  business  with  C.  Q. 
Shull,  that  partnership  continuing  until  the 
spring  of  1885,  when  he  bought  Dr.  Shull’s 
interest  and  conducted  the  business  alone 
until  November,  1886,  when  he  sold  out  to 
J.  P.  McGeatli.  Mr.  Prannum  was  elected 
auditor  of  Blackford  County  in  November, 
1886,  by  137  majority,  which  was  267  votes 
ahead  of  his  State  ticket,  which  gave  a major- 
ity of  130  to  the  Democratic  party.  Mr. 
Brannum  being  a Republican.  He  is  a faith- 
ful public  servant,  and  has  many  friends, 
whose  confidence  in  him  is  being  strengthened 
by  liis  close  attention  to  the  trusts  imposed 
ou  him.  Mr.  Brnanum  married  Elma  Z. 
McGrew,  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies in  the  county.  They  have  one  child 
— James  H.  Mr.  Brannum  is  a member  of 
Hartford  City  Lodge,  K.  of  P. 



fOHN  GETTYS,  a native  of  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Licking 
Township,  December  8,  1847,  a son  of 
James  and  Sarah  Gettys.  He  remained  on  the 
homestead  which  his  parents  had  made  in  the 
woods  of  Blackford  County,  remaining  with 
his  parents  until  one  year  after  his  marriage 
when  he  received  a piece  of  the  homestead  as 
his  own.  To  this  he  has  since  added  until  he 
has  136  acres  of  choice  land,  eighty-five  acres 
being  cleared  and  very  productive,  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  persevering  industry 
and  years  of  toil  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  still  continues  to  hew  into  the  timber,  so 
that  each  year  another  piece  is  added  to  the 
productive  portion  of  his  land.  His  faithful 
and  excellent  help-mate,  who  has  materially 
aided  him  in  his  labors,  was  formerly  Miss 
Laura  A.  Waters,  to  whom  he  was  married 


December  16,  1872.  She  is  a native  of 
Muncie,  Delaware  County,  Indiana,  and  a 
daughter  of  Lawrence  and  ICve  Waters,  her 
parents  being  now  residents  of  Blackford 
County.  Three  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Gettys,  whose  names  are  as 
follows — Walter  L.,  Mary  Addie  and  Jose])h. 
Politically  Mr.  Gettys  is  a Republican.  He 
is  a worthy  representative  of  an  old  pioneer 
family,  and  has  grown  up  with  the  county. 
While  a young  man  game  was  yet  plenti- 
ful, and  he  has  shot  numbers  of  wild  turkey 
over  the  same  ground  where  he  now  follows 
the  plow.  The  Gettys  family  is  one  of  the 
old  families  of  the  Keystone  State,  and  from 
one  of  its  members  the  town  of  Gettysburg!! 
takes  its  name.  James  Gettys,  the  father  of 
our  subject,  was  born  and  reared  in  Greejie 
County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  married  in 
tlie  same  county  to  Mrs.  Sarah  (Moore)  Penn, 
who  was  also  born  and  reared  in  Greene 
County,  and  was  the  widow  of  Thomas  Penn. 
To  this  union  five  children  were  born,  of 
whom  John  was  the  third  child.  They  lived 
in  their  native  State  until  about  1845,  when 
they  removed  by  team  to  Blackford  County, 
Indiana,  where  Mr.  Gettys  had  previously 
entered  120  acres  of  timber  land  in  Licking 
Township.  No  improvements  of  any  kind 
has  been  made  on  the  land,  and  on  coming  to 
the  county  the  family  lived  with  Joseph 
Gettys,  a brother  of  James,  while  the  latter 
cleared  a space  and  erected  a log  cabin,  which 
was  occupied  as  soon  as  completed.  Although 
game  of  all  kinds  was  found  in  abundance 
Mr.  Gettys  was  no  hunter,  preferring  to 
devote  his  time  to  clearing  his  land  and 
attending  to  his  farm.  He  lived  at  the  old 
homestead  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
September  28,  1869,  aged  sixty  years,  ten 
months  and  fifteen  days.  In  politics  he  was 
an  adherent  of  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  was  an  active  man  in  the  early 
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liistory  of  the  county.  Ilis  widow  lived  to 
see  the  many  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  county,  transforming  it  from  a wilder- 
ness into  its  present  prosperous  condition  of 
well  cultivated  farms,  and  thriving  towns  and 
villages.  She  died  April  28,  1883,  aged 
sixtv-six  years,  six  months  and  twenty-four 
days,  and  is  buried  beside  her  husband  in  the 
Hartford  City  cemetery.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Baptist  church. 


®li.  D.  C.  CALDWELL,  a prominent 
physician  of  Millgrove,  Indiana,  is  a 
native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Jackson 
Township,  Hancock  County,  December  25, 
1852,  a son  of  B.  F.  and  Mary  J.  (Sample) 
('aldwell.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his 
native  county,  where  he  attended  the  common 
schools  until  1869.  In  that  year  he  entered 
the  academy  at  Knightstown,  Henry  County, 
Indiana,  from  which  he  graduated  in  Octo- 
ber, 1873.  In  the  winter  of  1873  he  com- 
menced teaching  school,  and  has  taught  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  In  1874  he  came  to 
Blackford  County.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  tlie  spring  of  1875  with  Dr.  N. 
1).  Clouser,  with  whom  he  remained  four 
years,  reading  and  practicing  medicine,  and 
in  1879  located  at  Millgrove.  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. In  connection  with  his  medical  prac- 
tice he  is  also  engaged  in  farming  and  raising 
horses.  He  is  the  owner  of  a fine  farm  of 
seventy-three  acres  located  on  section  34, 
Jackson  Township,  his  land  being  well  im- 
proved and  underlaid  with  2,000  rods  of  tile. 
Dr.  Caldwell  was  married  J une  7,  1885,  to 
Miss  Sarah  O.  Fleming,  a native  of  Delaware 
County,  Indiana,  born  December  2,  1859, 
where  she  was  reared,  but  married  in  Hunt- 
ington County,  Indiana.  B.  F.  Caldwell,  tlie 


father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Campbell 
County,  Kentucky,  May  C,  1828,  and  when 
eight  years  old  went  with  his  parents  to  Han- 
cock County,  Indiana,  where  he  was  reared, 
and  married  to  Mary  J.  Sample,  who  was 
born  in  Hancock  County  May  11,  1833,  and 
they  continued  to  reside  in  that  county  until 
the  spring  of  1875.  To  them  were  born  two 
children — our  subject,  who  was  the  eldest, 

! and  Adelia  E.,  horn  Fehruary  16,  1861,  who 
j is  still  at  home  with  her  parents.  A hoy 
j named  Ha  II.  Sample  is  being  reared  by 
' them.  He  is  a son  of  Andrew  Y.  B.  and 
; Yanila  E.  (Boss)  Sample,  and  was  born  July 
I 24,1872.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  two 
j months  old,  leaving  six  children.  His  father 
j is  still  living  at  Cleveland,  Hancock  County. 
David  Caldwell,  the  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  born  in  Eastern  Yirginia  March  6, 
1794,  and  when  a hoy  went  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  married 
in  Kentucky  to  Ann  S.  Anderson,  who  was 
horn  in  Campbell  Coiinty,  Kentucky,  July  3, 
1803,  and  to  this  union  were  born  eight  chil- 
dren, as  follows — Eliza,  horn  March  6,  1824, 
died  March  10,  1887;  Nancy,  horn  July  20, 
1826,  wife  of  Thomas  Fierman,  living  in 
Grant  County,  Indiana;  B.  F.,  the  father  of 
our  subject,  born  May  6, 1828;  Rosa  B.,  born 
July  4,  1830,  died  in  1834;  Lucinda,  born 
March  22, 1832,  is  the  wife  of  Elijah  A.  Bar- 
rett; William  A.,  born  June  1,  1834,  living 
in  Bollinger  County,  Missouri;  John  W., 
born  February  22,  1836,  living  in  Henry 
County,  Indiana;  Julia  A.,  born  June  12, 
1838,  married  Hugh  Neallis,  and  died  in 
1 Hancock  County  in  1876.  After  his  mar- 
riage David  Caldwell  left  Kentucky  for  Han- 
cock County,  Indiana,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight  years.  His  widow  survived  until  May 
13,  1885,  dying  in  Millgrove,  Blackford 
County.  The  great-grandfather  of  our  sub- 
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ject,  Robert  Caldwell,  was  born  in  Xew  Jer- 
sey, and  was  of  German  descent.  He  lived 
a number  of  years  in  Pennsylvania,  moving 
from  that  State  to  Virginia,  thence  to  Camp- 
bell County,  Kentucky,  where  he  died.  His 
widow,  Elizabeth  (Huff)  Caldwell,  left  Ken- 
tucky for  Indiana  about  1830,  settling  in 
Hancock  County,  where  she  lived  until  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  ninety  }'ears.  The  ma- 
ternal grandpai’ents  of  Dr.Caldwell  were  John 
and  Sally  (Barrett)  Sample,  the  former  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  born,  reared  and 
married  in  Greenbrier  County,  Virginia,  re- 
maining there  until  coming  to  Hancock  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  in  1832,  the  former  dying  there 
in  the  fall  of  1875,  aged  eighty-six  years,  and 
the  latter  dying  in  1872,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  The  Barrett  and  the  Sample  families 
are  of  Irish  descent,  both  the  maternal 
great-grandfather  and  the  great-grandmother 
of  our  subject  being  natives  of  Ireland. 


^j'OSEPH  W.  YOUNTS,  engaged  in  farm- 
i^fi  section  27,  AVashington  Township, 

was  born  in  Troy,  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  April  18,  1854. 
His  parents,  George  and  Mahala  (Michael) 
Younts,  w’ere  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
father  June  5,  1816,  and  the  mother  in 
Hamilton  County,  July  20,  1818.  They 
reared  a family  of  twelve  children  to  maturity 
— AVilliam  H.,  Philip  F.,  John  A.,  Samuel, 
Elizabeth  A.,  Charles  A.,  Abraham  AV.,  Mary 
C.,  Alargaret  E.,  J.  AA^.,  Daniel  H.  and  Lydia 
A.  Four  of  the  sons,  AATlliam,  Philip,  Sam- 
uel and  Charles,  were  soldiers  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  Philip  and  Samuel  were 
members  of  Company  G,  Fifty-seventh 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  Philip  died  in  Texas 
in  November,  1865,  after  receiving  his 
discharge.  Charles  was  a member  of  Com- 


pany I,  Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry  Regiment, 
and  was  killed  at  Okolona,  Mississippi,  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1864,  and  was  buried  on  the  battle- 
field. The  father  died  in  Eaton,  Delaware 
County,  Indiana,  February  9,  1878.  He  was 
a son  of  Philip  and  Margaret  (Burket)  Younts, 
who  were  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  died 
in  Miami  Connty,  Ohio.  He  is  of  German 
descent.  His  great-grandfather,  Solomon 
Younts,  with  three  of  his  brothers  emigrated 
from  Germany  to  America,  and  Solomon 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Philip 
Younts  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Joseph  AA^.  Younts,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  but  two  years  old  when  brought 
by  his  parents  to  Delaware  County,  Indiana, 
and  there  he  was  reared  to  manhood.  He 
left  Delaware  County  in  1872,  coming  to 
Blackford  County,  where  he  w’as  married 
December  20,  1876,  to  Miss  Cassie  May 
Stobie,  who  was  born  on  the  farm  in  AVash- 
ington  Township  on  which  she  is  noAV  living 
April  2,  1859.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Susannah  (Hadden)  Stobie.  Her  father 
w'as  born  in  Scotland,  where  he  remained 
until  attaining  his  majority.  He  then  came 
to  America,  settling  in  AYells  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  lived  until  after  his  marriage  to 
Susannah,  daughter  of  AVilliam  and  Catherine 
(Cabun)  Hadden,  which  occurred  July  8, 
1858.  He  died  April  27, 1871,  and  is  buried 
in  Hadden  cemetery.  Mrs.  Stobie  was  born 
in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  April  7,  1815. 
where  she  lived  until  1839,  when  she  came 
to  Blackford  County  with  her  parents,  and  is 
now  living  on  the  farm  which  her  father  en- 
tered, with  her  only  child,  Mrs.  Younts.  Mr. 

I and  Mrs.  Amounts  have  had  born  to  them  four 
children  as  follows — AA^’iHiam  S.,  born  Febru- 
ary 16,  1879;  Grace  A.,  born  May  14,  1880; 
Harry  M.,  born  January  16,  1884;  and  Ora 
E.,  born  December  2,  1886.  Mr.  Younts 
was  reared  to  the  avocation  of  a farmer,  which 
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he  lias  always  followed,  and  has  now  a fine 
farm  containing  eighty  acres  of  well  improved 
land.  Both  ISfr.  and  Mrs.  Yonnts  are  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
chnrch,  and  are  numbered  among  the  respect- 
ed citizens  of  Washington  Township.  Mr. 
Yonnts  is  secretary  of  Hartford  City  Ixidge, 
i\o.  2G2,  I.  O.  ().  F.,  and  is  also  a member  of 
Fidelity  I.,odge,  No.  52,  I.  O.  G.  T. 

^T^^^FILLIAM  A.  WILLIAMS,  was  born 
"WIMb  Licking  Township,  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  the  date  of  his 
birth  being  IMay  21,  1859,  a son  of  Zadock 
T.  M’^illiams,  one  of  the  substantial  men  of 
Blackford  County.  lie  was  reared  to  man- 
hood at  the  home  of  his  parents,  receiving 
his  education  in  the  district  schools.  On  ar- 
riving at  manhood  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Nina  Parrill,  a daughter  of  Charles 
"W.  Parrill,  of  Grant  County,  Indiana.  To 
this  union  three  children  have  been  born, 
named  as  follows— Florence  E.,  Blanche  De- 
light, and  Edith  May.  Mr.  Williams  has 
always  followed  the  avocation  of  a farmer, 
and  although  one  of  the  youngest  he  is  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  agriculturists  of 
Blackford  County.  He  removed  with  his 
family  to  their  present  beautiful  farm  in 
1880,  and  since  that  time  he  has  expended 
$4,000  on  the  place  in  buildings  and  other 
improvements.  His  house,  which  is  28]x  64 
feet  in  size,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
tasteful  farm  residences  to  be  found  in  Lick- 
ing Township,  and  his  fine  substantial  barn 
covers  a ground  area  of  30  x 54  feet,  and  in 
fact  the  entire  surroundings  show  the  owner 
to  be  a thorough,  practical  farmer.  Politi- 
cally Mr.  Williams  affiliates  with  the  Eepub- 
lican  party.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  is 
a trustee,  and  is  classed  among  the  most  re- 
spected citizens  of  his  community. 


®A.  WALMER,  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  in  Montpelier,  is  a native 
® of  AVells  County,  Indiana,  born  at 
Bluffton,  June  29,  1860,  a son  of  Henry  8. 
AValmer,  oneof  AYells  County’s  pioneei-s,  who 
has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  that 
county  for  forty  years.  Our  subject  was 
reared  at  Bluffton,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  that  place.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  he  became  engaged  with  G.  F. 
McFarren  in  the  grocery  business  at  Bluffton, 
with  whom  he  remained  one  year.  He  then 
attended  school  one  year,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  became  associated  with  his 
father,  remaining  in  business  with  him  two 
years.  In  1879  he  clerked  for  B.  F.  Wiley 
in  the  general  mercantile  business  for  one 
year,  then  accepted  a position  with  John 
Dougherty,  lumber  dealer,  with  whom  he 
remained  six  months,  after  which  he  was  en- 
gaged with  II.  C.  Arnold  until  1884,  when 
he  began  dealing  in  general  merchandise 
nnder  the  firm  name  of  D.  A.  Walmer  & Co. 
This  business  was  established  in  1870  by  J. 
T.  Arnold  & Co.,  and  was  conducted  until 
1884,  when  the  present  firm  took  charge  of 
the  business.  The  building  occupied  by  this 
firm  is  one  of  the  best  in  Montpelier,  and 
consists  of  two  lai’ge  double  rooms,  20  x 70 
feet  in  size,  one  room  being  used  for  dry 
goods  and  groceries,  and  the  other  containing 
clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes.  They  carry  a 
stock  of  goods  valued  at  $15,000,  their  annual 
sales  amounting  to  about  $55,000,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  leading  business  firms  in  Black- 
ford County.  This  firm  also  deals  extensive- 
ly in  wool,  buying  annually  some  30,000 
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pounds.  Mr.  M^alnier  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  belonging  to  Bluffton  Lodge, 
No.  141,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  also  a member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  No.  341,  of  Alont- 
pelier. 

tBTlIlTR  E.  SUTTON,  farmer  and  school 
teacher,  Jackson  Township,  was  born 
in  Dunkirk,  Jay  County,  Indiana,  De- 
cember 11,  1858,  a son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah 
C.  (Hobson)  STitton.  Ills  father  was  born  in 
Greene  ('ounty,  Ohio,  August  20,  1835,  and 
when  two  years  of  age  M^as  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Dunkirk,  Jay  County,  where  he 
lived  until  nearly  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  was  then  married  December  4,  1856,  and 
died  June  20,  1875.  The  mother  was  born 
in  Harrison  Township,  Blackford  County, 
July  4, 1840, and  is  still  living  in  the  county. 
They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children — 
Arthur  E.,  Albert  E.,  born  May  25,  1862; 
Nellie  A.,  September  11,  1864;  Jose  S., 
January  29,  1867;  Ada  A.  B.,  March  31, 
1869;  Eliza  C.,  October  8,  1871,  and  Alinnie 
M.,  December  25,  1873;  the  last  named  died 
June  2,  1879.  The  paternal  great-grand- 
father of  our  subject,  William  G.  Sutton, 
was  born  in  Ohio,  and  married  Catharine 
Sutton.  He  was  a Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  also  served  in  the  commissary  depart- 
ment under  General  Wayne  at  the  time  he 
built  Fort  Wayne.  The  grandfather,  Isaiah 
Sutton,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  married  Catharine  Shrack,  and  to 
them  were  born  seven  children — lUilliam  G., 
Alargaret,  John,  Daniel,  Jacob,  Sarah  and 
Elizabeth,  Jacob  dying  in  boyhood.  The 
maternal  great-grandparents  of  our  subject, 
Samuel  and  Catharine  (Walgamoth)  Goch- 
nauer,  were  natives  of  Virginia,  and  pioneers  of 
Blackford  County,  where  they  both  died,  the 
foriner  October  26,  1873,  aged  eighty  years, 


eight  months  and  twenty-nine  days,  and  the 
latter  December  23,  1865,  aged  seventy 
years.  They  were  the  parents  of  three 
daughters — Mary  A.,  Eliza  and  Catharine. 
They  were  all  born  in  Virginia.  The  latter 
married  Jose  K.  Hobson,  and  to  them  were 
born  six  children  that  lived  to  man  and 
womanhood — Sarah  C.,  the  mother  of  our 
subject;  James  P.,  Margaret  A.,  Jacob  E., 
George  L.  and  Walter  AI.  Arthur  E.  Sutton 
lived  near  the  village  of  his  birth  until  six- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  with  his  mother’s 
family  moved  to  Blackford  County.  Through 
great  disadvantages  he  managed  to  procure  a 
common  school  education,  and  was  able  to 
enter  college,  which  he  did,  going  a few 
terms  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  College  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  although  he  was  un- 
able to  complete  the  course.  As  a teacher  his 
success  is  good,  using  energy  and  determina- 
tion. Out  of  the  nine  terms  of  his  teachino' 

O 

live  has  been  at  his  home  school,  the  Goch- 
nauer.  He  was  married  September  3,  1885, 
to  Anna  E.  Schmidt,  who  w'as  born  in  Ham- 
ilton County,  Indiana,  October  17,  1862,  and 
came  to  Blackford  County  when  a child.  She 
is  a daughter  of  John  P.  and  Anna  B. 
(Triech)  Schmidt,  natives  of  Germany.  Both 
died  in  Blackford  County.  To  them  were 
born  five  children — AnnaE.,  Jacob,  Catharine 
B.,  Eva  and  William  H.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Sut- 
ton have  one  child,  Jacob  A.,  who  w'as  born 
Alay  12,  1886,  in  the  house  built  by  his 
great-great-grandfather  shortly  after  he  set- 
tled in  Blackford  County. 



»OHN  G.  WOOD,  farmer  and  stock- 
dealer,  section  6,  Harrison  Township,  is 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Blackford 
County.  He  is  a native  of  Morrow  County, 
Ohio,  born  April  1,  1842,  a son  of  Rezin 
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Wood,  lie  accompanied  liis  parents  to  Black- 
ford County  when  ten  years  of  age,  and  liere 
lie  was  reared,  and  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  During  the  war  of  the  Ee- 
hellion  he  was  among  those  who  enlisted  in 
defense  of  his  country’s  honor,  serving  six 
months  in  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Indiana  Infantry.  He  was  mar- 
ried October  13,  1864,  to  Jane  Bugh,  a na- 
tive of  Perry  County,  Ohio,  daughter  of 
Bernhard  Bugh.  To  them  have  been  horn 
nine  children,  six'  of  whom  are  living — Nora, 
Emma,  Norman,  Nellie,  Ollie,  and  Lillie. 
Austin,  Arthur  and  a hahe  unnamed  are  de- 
ceased. Austin  died  July  27,  1887,  aged 
nineteen  years,  ten  months  and  eighteen  days. 
After  his  marriage  JMr.  Wood  located  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives,  hut  in  1867  re- 
moved to  Washington  Township,  where  he 
lived  ten  years,  when  he  returned  to  his 
present  farm.  His  homestead  contains  160 
acres  of  well  improved  land,  and  he  also  owns 
240  acres  in  Washington  Township.  Ilis 
residence  and  farm  buildings  are  commodious 
and  comfortable.  Mr.  W ood  is  a member  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


fP.  McGEATH,  real  estate,  notary  pub- 
lic and  abstractor,  established  his  office 
® in  the  C.  Q.  Shull  block,  Montpelier, 
in  1883.  He  has  abstracts  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  Blackford  County,  and  pays  special 
attention  to  buying  and  selling  property, 
and  attending  to  the  interests  of  non-resi- 
dents. He  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Henry 
County,  Indiana,  August  24,  1845,  a son  of 
Thomas  K.  and  Eebecca  (Perfect)  McGeath. 
In  1857  his  parents  moved  to  Wells  Countj'^, 
locating  a mile  northwest  of  Montpelier, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  working  on  the  farm  and  in  at- 


tending school.  He  had  good  educational 
advantages,  completing  his  school  days  at 
Bluffton.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
began  teaching,  at  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  taught  fifteen  winter  terms,  eight 
of  them  being  in  oiie  district.  Mr.  McGeath 
was  married  in  1870  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Bales, 
a native  of  Wells  County,  daughter  of  Ab- 
salom Bales.  She  died  in  1877,  leaving  two 
children — Augustus  M.  and  Lerti  E.  In  1881 
IVIr.  McGeath  married  Mary  Alice  Brannum, 
born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  July  23, 
1857,  a daughter  of  H.  C.  Brannum,  hard- 
ware merchant  of  Montpelier.  In  politics 
Mr.  McGeath  is  a Democrat.  He  has  served 
acceptably  as  township  trustee  and  assessor. 
He  is  a member  of  Lodge  No.  410, 1.  O.  O.  F. 

-ia«-  III?  It  ir  9n  ifn-  - - 

^'OSHUA  T.  KELLEY,  treasurer  of  Black- 
‘!^Jn  ford  County,  was  born  in  Pittsylvania 
C'ounty,  Virginia,  November  14,  1844, 
his  parents,  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Hall) 
Kelley,  being  members  of  old  Virginia 
families.  When  he  was  but  one  year  old  his 
parents  moved  to  Tennessee,  and  one  year 
later  to  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  and  thence  in* 
1852  to  Blackford  County,  locating  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  where  he  was  reared  to 
manhood.  In  March,  1864,  he  enlisted  in 
the  war  for  the  Union,  and  was  assigned  to 
Company  1,  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry, 
going  from  Hartford  City  to  Indianapolis, 
and  thence  to  Cairo  and  Memphis,  and  about 
two  weeks  later  to  the  mouth  of  Eed  Eiver, 
and  from  there  to  New  Orleans,  where  his 
regiment  remained  nearly  a year,  doing  guard 
duty.  They  we're  then  relieved  and  sent  to 
the  Island  of  Brazos  Santiago,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande 
River,  where  they  i-emained  six  months,  and 
the  rest  of  their  term  of  service  was  spent 
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along  tlie  Rio  Grande,  at  Brownsville  and 
above  that  point.  He  was  ninstered  out  at 
Brownsville,  and  discharged  at  Indianapolis, 
in  February,  I860.  In  August,  1886,  Mr. 
Kelley  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  for  the  ])osition  of  treasurer  of  Black- 
ford County,  and  at  the  election,  the  follow- 
ing November,  received  a handsome  majority 
over  his  Democratic  opponent,  and  is  now 
tilling  the  position  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  constituents.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. First,  to  Annie  E.  Gettys,  who  died 
in  October,  1878.  They  had  three  children 
— Sarah  E.,  A.  M.  and  Annie  M.  His 
present  wife  was  Martha  R.  Pearson.  They 
have  one  child — Mary  Ethel.  Mr.  Kelley  is 
a member  of  Jacob  Stahl  Post,  No.  227,  G. 
A.  R.,  of  which  he  is  the  present  quarter- 
jnaster. 



BELSON  D.  OLOUSEK,  M.  D.,  Hart- 
ford  City,  Indiana,  was  born  in  High- 
land County,  Ohio,  near  Hillsboro,  Au- 
gust 13,  1822,  a son  of  Simon  and  Mary 
(Duckwall)  Clouser.  His  father  was  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother  of  Berkeley 
County,  Virginia,  but  went  to  Highland 
County  in  their  youth,  and  were  there  mar- 
ried and  spent  their  lives.  Nelson  D.  Clouser 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  county. 
Choosing  the  practice  of  medicine  as  his  life 
work  in  1837  and  1838.  He  read  under  the 
direction  of  Drs.  Isaac  S.  Lilley  and  John  M. 
Johnston,  of  Hillsboro,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1838-’39  attended  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Med- 
ical college.  In  August,  1842,  he  located  in 
Hartford  City,  and  began  his  practice,  being 
the  second  physician  to  locate  in  the  place. 
Dr.  Long  having  preceded  him.  He  has 
since  made  Hartford  City  his  home,  and  the 
month  of  August,  1887,  completed  the  forty- 


fifth  year  of  his  practice  in  Blackford  Coun- 
ty. lYhen  he  first  came  to  the  county  there 
were  no  railroads  and  few  wagon  roads,  and 
his  visits  were  made  on  horseback,  sometimes 
so  far  from  home  that  he  would  be  absent 
two  or  three  days.  His  course  was  generally 
through  the  woods,  and  sometimes  night 
would  overtake  him  and  he  would  be  obliged 
to  camp  in  the  woods  until  morning.  He 
has  outlived  those  early  e.xperiences  and  now 
has  a lucrative  practice  in  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, where  he  has  many  friends  who  honor 
him  as  a citizen  and  love  and  trust  him  as  a 
fi-iend  and  physician.  Dr.  Clouser  was  mar- 
ried in  Ohio  in  February,  1841,  to  Miss 
Mary  Mann.  They  have  five  children — 
Charity  Ann,  widow  of  James  Ruckman; 
Robby,  of  Union  City,  Indiana;  Lydia,  now 
Mrs.  Stier,  of  Findlay,  Ohio;  Charles  A., 
a jeweler  of  Madison ville,  Kentncky;  and 
Lizzie,  wife  of  George  Merrick,  a dry  goods 
merchant  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


PR.  J.  E.  McFarland,  a physician  and 
surgeon  of  Millgrove,  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  born  in  Darke  County,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1847,  a son  of  Lewis  and  Charity  (Mar- 
quis) McFarland.  When  nine  years  of  age  he 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Randolph  County, 
Indiana,  the  family  settling  on  a farm  on 
which  the  father  is  still  living.  His  edu- 
cation was  received  at  the  common  schools 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  completed  at  a 
graded  school  in  Wayne  Township.  He  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  teaching,  and  taught 
one  school  in  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  and 
two  schools  in  Jefferson  (bounty,  Kansas. 
He  began  reading  medicine  in  August,  1869, 
at  Union  City,  Indiana,  and  September  30, 
1869,  went  to  Lawrence,  Kansas.  He  took 
one  course  of  lectures  at  the  American  Medi- 
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cal  College  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  When, 
May  12,  1875,  he  settled  at  Millgrove,  Black- 
ford County,  his  intention  was  to  return  to 
Kansas  to  jiractice,  but  owing  to  Kansas  be- 
ing devastated  by  grasshoppers  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  as  before  stated,  came  to  Mill- 
grove,  where  he  has  met  with  success  in  his 
chosen  profession,  and  built  up  a good  prac- 
tice. Dr.  McFarland  was  married  December 
25,1875,  to  Miss  Anna  McFarland,  who  was 
born  in  liandolph  C'ounty,  Indiana,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1848,  a daugliter  of  Joseph  and 
Susannah  (Schlecthy)  McFarland.  They  are 
the  parents  of  the  following  children — Josie 
M.,  born  January  21,  1877;  Mary  N.,  born 
July  9,  1882.  Both  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  among  the  most  respected  citi- 
zens of  IMillgrove.  In  politics  he  casts  his 
suftrage  with  the  Ilepnblican  pai'ty.  Lewis 
McFarland,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  March  12,  1819, 
and  when  a boy  his  parents  moved  to  Mary- 
land, living  thei’e  some  two  years,  when  they 
returned  to  Darke  County.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  was  born  in  Darke  County, 
l^rarch  11,  1821,  where  she  was  reared  and 
married.  She  died  in  February,  1885.  They 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children — Mary  J. 
married  M.  lY.  Byram,  and  died  in  March, 
1872;  Horman,  a physician  living  in  New 
Pittsburg,  Randolph  County;  Emily  E.,  wife 
of  William  Zumbrum,  living  in  Kansas; 
AYilliam  died  aged  about  eighteen  months; 
J.  E.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  James  F., 
living  in  the  West;  George  W.  died  aged  two 
years,  and  Isaac  K.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.  John  McFarland,  the  grand- 
father of  our  subject,  was  born  at  sea,  while 
his  parents  were  coming  from  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  to  America,  they  settled  in  Mary- 
land near  Baltimore.  He  died  in  Darke 
County,  Ohio,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  His 


wife  was  American  born,  and  also  died  in 
Darke  County.  They  reared  three  children 
— William,  Henry,  and  Lewis,  the  father  of 
our  subject.  The  maternal  grandparents  of 
our  subject,  William  Kidd  and  Polly  (Stingla) 
Marcpiis,  were  natives  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, respectively,  the  former  dying  in  Darke 
County,  Ohio,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years.  The  latter  is  living  in  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  in  her  ninety-first  year. 
The  father  was  born  in  Darke  County,  April 
23,  1817,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  and 
was  there  married  November  29,  1838,  to 
Susannah  Schlecthy,  a daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  (Noggle)  Schlecthy,  who  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  Darke  County, 
Ohio.  To  the  parents  of  Mrs.  McFarland 
were  born  six  children — John,  Archibald, 
Mary,  Eliza  J.,  Anna  and  David,  all  of  whom 
are  living  and  married.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  they  moved  to  Jay  County,  and 
lived  in  Pike  Township  some  fifteen  years, 
when  they  moved  across  the  line  to  Ran- 
dolph County,  where  both  died,  the  father 
November  18,  1879,  and  the  mother  April 
26,  1872.  Archibald  McFarland,  the  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  McFarland,  on  coming  to 
America  settled  in  Ohio.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary  (Phillips)  McFarland,  died  in 
County,  Randolph  Indiana. 


SLONZO  M.  WILLIAMS,  an  active  and 
progressive  young  farmer  of  Licking 
Township,  is  a native  of  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  dating  his  birth  in  Licking 
Township,  January  28,  1864.  His  parents, 
Zadok  T.  and  Lydia  D.  (Dougherty)  Williams, 
were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  county, 
and  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  a worthy 
representative  of  this  old  pioneer  family.  He 
was  reared  to  farm  life,  and  like  the  other 
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members  of  bis  father’s  family,  received  the 
best  education  that  the  schools  of  his  neigh- 
borhood afforded.  lie  remained  with  his 
parents  until  after  his  marriage,  which  oc- 
curred February  1,  1883,  to  Miss  Emma  Y. 
Gettys,  a daughter  of  John  E.  Gettys,  one  of 
the  honored  pioneers  of  the  county.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  are  tlie  parents  of  three  sons 
— John  Z.,  William  Y.  and  Charles  E.  In 
politics  Mr.  Williams  casts  his  sutfrage  witli 
the  Republican  party.  During  the  compara- 
tively short  time  Mr.  Williams  has  resided 
on  his  present  property  the  place  has  shown 
wonderful  improvements,  and  he  bids  fair  to 
rank  among  tlie  prosperous  farmers  of  this 
county. 


JplWHOMAS  II.  HAYERFIELD  was  born 
in  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  November 
21,  1825,  a son  of  Nathan  and  Harriet 
(Barnet)  Haverfield.  His  father  was  also  a 
native  of  Ohio,  and  his  mother  was  born  in 
Scotland,  but  came  to  America  when  a child. 
His  father  died  in  1875,  aged  eighty  years, 
and  his  mother  March  14, 1884,  aged  eighty- 
seven  years.  Thomas  H.  Haverfield  was 
reared  in  his  native  county,  remaining  at 
home  until  two  years  after  his  marriage,  when 
in  the  fall  of  1850  he  moved  to  Indiana  and 
located  in  Penn  Township,  Jay  County.  The 
following  spring  he  bought  eighty  acres  of 
land  on  section  6,  Harrison  Township,  Black- 
ford County,  to  which  he  moved.  His  land 
was  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  timber, 
the  only  improvement  being  a little  log 
cabin  and  a small  patch  cleared  and  an 
orchard  set  out.  A few  of  these  fruit  trees  still 
.remain,  although  the  entire  place  has  under- 
gone a change.  His  tract  of  woodland  is  now 
a good  farm  with  over  sixty  acres  cleared, 
and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 


are  indicative  of  the  owner’s  thrift  and  en- 
terprise. Now  for  over  a third  of  a century 
he  has  lived  in  Blackford  County,  and  has 
witnessed  its  wonderful  development.  He 
was  married  March  22,  1849,  to  Mary  Ann 
Bell,  a native  of  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  a 
daughter  of  George  W.  and  Jane  (Heavilin) 
Bell,  her  father  a native  of  Maryland  and 
her  mother  of  Ohio.  In  1845  Mrs.  Haver- 
field’s  parents  moved  to  Pike  County,  Illinois, 
where  her  father  died  in  1846,  her  mother 
surviving  many  years  and  dying  in  July, 
1876.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haverfield  have  had 
two  children — Harriet,  deceased,  and  Mary 
Laucea  Augusta.  Harriet  T.  B.  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Daniel  G.  Pierce,  by  whom 
she  had  two  children — Thomas  T.  and  Ma^- 

O 

gie  May.  Her  second  husband  was  Alexan- 
der McClish,  and  to  this  marriage  were  born 
three  children — Charles  8.  J.,  Leonard  Pat- 
terson and  Della  Agatha.  Their  daughter 
Mary  is  the  wife  of  Daniel  M.  Marker,  of 
Jay  County,  Indiana.  Mr.  Haverfield  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  public  af- 
faii’s,  and  although  not  an  aspirant  for  official 
positions  has  served  as  director  of  school 
district  No.  3,  and  in  1881  was  township 
supervisor.  He  was  in  politics  originally  an 
old-line  Whig,  but  since  its  organization  has 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party. 


! YLVESTER  ROBERTSON  SHEL- 
TON, a .”esident  of  Blackford  County 
since  1842,  was  born  August  1,  1819, 
in  what  is  now  Logan  County,  West  Virginia, 
his  parents  being  Robertson  Shelton,  a native 
of  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  and  Jane, 
nee  Guthrie,  a native  of  Maryland, but  reared 
in  Virginia.  When  Sylvester  was  very  young 
his  pai'ents  moved  with  him  to  Lawrence 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  on  a farm 
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eight  or  nine  years,  and  then,  in  1827,  moved 
to  a point  in  Rnsli  County,  Indiana,  two 
miles  sontli  of  Knightstown,  before  even  the 
National  Road  was  laid  out.  Here  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  inured  to  the  hardships 
of  farming  during  a monotonous  period  of 
pioneer  life,  until  1842,  when  he  moved  to 
Blackford  County,  occupying  a log  cabin  in 
the  northern  part  of  Hartford  City  two  years; 
then  he  built  the  main  part  of  the  residence 
he  still  occupies.  Until  1855  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  then 
removed  to  Matamoras  on  tlie  Halamonie 
River,  a mile  above  Montpelier,  and  there  for 
two  years  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
This  he  sold  out,  with  the  intention  of  mov- 
ing farther  West,  but  instead  of  going  thither 
he  returned  to  Hartford  City,  where  he  has 
since  followed  various  occupations,  from  1804 
to  1880  being  postmaster.  Since  the  latter 
year  he  has  been  assessor,  insurance  agent 
etc.,  is  now  deputy  township  assessor.  From 
1850  to  1854  he  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace.  Both  himself  and  wife  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  which 
denomination  he  has  served  as  steward.  In 
the  Masonic  order  he  has  held  some  official 
position  most  of  the  time  since  he  first  became 
connected  with  it,  being  secretary  for  several 
years;  and  in  both  branches  of  Odd  FelloM’- 
ship — subordinate  lodge  and  encampment — 
he  has  passed  all  the  chairs.  September  8, 
1840,  he  married  Miss  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Belteshazzar  and  Rebecca  (Austin)  Hragoo, 
natives  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Shelton  was  born 
August  3,  1819,  in  Brown  County,  Ohio. 
Their  children  have  been  as  follows — Jane 
Maria,  who  was  born  August  13,  1841,  and 
died  when  nine  years  of  age.  Thomas  Ben- 
ton, born  February  16,  1843,  entered  the 
army  during  the  last  war,  where  he  contracted 
disease  from  which  he  died  March  23,  1864, 
and  he  is  buried  in  the  Hartford  City  ceme- 


tery; Abigail  R.,  born  November  17,  1844, 
whose  name  has  been  radically  changed  to 
Mrs.  Dillie  Stahl,  being  the  wife  of  E.  M. 
Stahl;  Martin  Morrison,  now  living  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  has  been  most  of  the  time 
for  a number  of  years  engaged  in  steamboat- 
ing; Julia  Ann,  who  married  Mr.  Johnson 
and  died  October  5,  1870,  leaving  one  child 
--Hattie  E.,  who  died  in  her  twenty-seventh 
year;  Nancy  J.,  who  married  Dr.  L.  A. 
Spaulding,  and  now  resides  in  Bluffton,  Indi- 
ana; John  McIntyre,  now  in  Kansas;  and 
AVilliam  S.,  now  in  Troy,  Ohio. 

|^j|(AMUEL  MARKER,  was  born  in  Fred- 
erick  County,  Maryland,  July  7,  1815, 
a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Water- 
becker)  Marker,  natives  also  of  Maryland. 
In  1823  the  family  moved  to  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  nine  years, 
when  they  moved  to  Miami  County,  near 
Piqua,  where  the  father  died  in  1860,  and  the 
mother  in  the  spring  of  1865.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1836,  when  our  subject  w'as  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  went  to  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  which  was  then  a wilderness,  and  ex- 
changed land  in  Miami  County  for  a tract  of 
land  in  Darke  County.  About  1840  he  located 
on  his  land,  which  he  cleared  and  jmproved, 
making  of  it  a good  farm,  on  which  he  lived 
until  1864,  when  he  moved  to  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  and  settled  on  110  acres  of 
land  he  had  previously  bought  in  Harrison 
Township.  A part  of  this  land  was  partially 
cleared,  but  the  most  of  the  improvements 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Marker.  He  has 
given  forty  acres  to  his  children,  his  home- 
stead now  containing  seventy  acres,  sixty  of 
which  arc  under  cultivation.  Mr.  Marker 
was  reared  in  a new  country,  and  has  assisted 
in  developing  two  counties.  In  the  twenty- 
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three  years  he  has  lived  in  Blackford  County 
he  has  seen  the  country  change  from  a com- 
parative state  of  wildness  to  one  of  thriving 
villages  and  well  improved  farms.  Mr. 
Marker  was  married  April  27,  1837,  to  Rosa- 
mond Robinson,  a native  of  Huntingdon 
County,  Pennsylvania,  but  reared  in  Darke 
County,  Ohio,  where  her  parents  settled  when 
she  was  a child.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marker 
were  born  eight  childi-en,  four  of  whom  are 
living — John  R.,  now  of  Warren  County, 
Iowa;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Andrew  Menden- 
hall; Mary,  wife  of  AAilliam  Pugh;  and 
Sallie,  wife  of  Tlieophilus  Gunckle.  Andrew, 
Jacob,  Solomon  and  Amanda  are  deceased. 
Mrs.  Marker  died  September  26,  1886,  when 
within  but  a few  months  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  her  marriage.  In  early  life  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marker  united  with  the  United 
Brethren  church,  and  held  their  membership 
with  that  denomination  until  the  church  in 
Harrison  Township  disbanded,  when  they 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at 
Shinn’s  Chapel.  In  politics  Mr.  Marker  has 
been  a lifelong  Democrat,  casting  liis  first 
vote  for  Martin  Yan  Buren. 


ILLIAM  TAUGHIHBAUGH  was 
born  in  New  Chester,  Adams  County, 
Pennsylvania,  about  nine  miles  from 
Gettysbiirgli,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
June  19,  1805.  The  Taughinbaugh  family 
have  lived  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
generations.  Mathias  Taughinbaugh,  the 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  settled  in  Adams 
County  in  a very  early  day,  removing  from 
Berks  County  in  the  same  State.  Nicholas 
Taughinbaugh,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
reared  in  Adams  County,  and  on  reaching 
maturity  engaged  in  farming,  as  well  as 
saddle  and  harness  making.  He  married 


Margaret  Leas,  a lady  of  English  descent, 
whose  father  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  serving  under  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne.  John  Leas  was  a native  of  Phila- 
delphia, going  from  that  place  during  the  war 
with  the  company  which  became  a part  of  the 
i-egiment  commanded  by  Wayne,  who  was 
then  a Colonel.  Both  parents  of  our  subject 
died  in  Adams  County.  He  was  reared  to 
manhood  at  New  Chester,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Pines  Church  school-house, 
about  a mile  from  his  home,  the  school-house 
being  a primitive  log  structure.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a saddle  and  harness  maker, 
beginning  to  work  at  his  trade  at  New  Ches- 
ter. From  there  he  went  to  Hampton,  and 
later  to  York  Sulphur  Springs  in  Adams 
County,  and  while  living  at  the  latter  place, 
in  1836,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Adams 
County,  holding  that  office  for  a term  of  three 
years.  He  then  resumed  work  at  his  trade 
at  Gettysburgh,  but  in  1842  he  left  Pennsyl- 
vania, locating  first  in  AUisconsin.  In  1843 
he  came  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  mak- 
ing his  home  in  Hartford  City,  and  built  the 
liouse  which  is  still  standing  east  of  bis 
present  residence.  It  was  then  a log  house 
but  has  since  been  converted  into  a frame  by 
weather-boarding.  He  established  the  saddle 
and  harness  business  at  Hartford  City,  and 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  line  here.  In  1846 
he  was  elected  county  recorder,  and  then 
kept  the  ofiice  in  a case  on  the  end  of  a bench 
in  his  shop,  holding  the  office  seven  years 
under  the  old  constitution.  His  income  from 
this  office  amounted  to  but  $100  a year,  but 
in  those  days  that  amount  was  considered  a 
good  deal.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service 
as  recorder  the  constitution  was  changed,  so 
that  the  offices  of  clerk  and  recorder  were 
combined,  and  he  was  again  elected,  holding 
this  position  for  eight  years,  or  two  terms  of 
four  years  each.  He  was  then  elected  treas- 
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urer  of  tlie  county,  which  office  he  tilled  for 
two  terms  of  two  years  each,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term  he  was  elected 
to  till  the  office  of  clerk,  whicdi  office  he  tilled 
for  four  years, and  refused  a renominatioii  for 
the  position  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
wife  which  occurred  about  this  time.  Until 
1872  he  was  out  of  political  life,  when,  in  that 
year,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
as  Representative  from  Jay  and  Blackford 
counties,  serving  tliroiigh  one  session,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  to  a large  extent 
retired  from  active  pursuits,  although  his 
exceptional  knowledge  of  county  affairs 
makes  him  of  great  service  to  the  county  on 
many  occasions,  and  for  four  years  of  this 
time  he  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
recorder’s  office.  Mr.  Taughinbaugh  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Miss  Lydia 
Myers.  She  was  born  near  York  Springs  in 
Adams  County,  Bennsylvania,  and  died  in 
Hartford  Citjj  in  January,  1868,  leaving 
eight  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living — 
Franklin,  in  Colorado;  Margaret,  widow  of 
Sanford  M.  Johnson,  is  keejung  house  for  lier 
father;  Martha  Jane,  wife  of  George  Gable, 
hardware  merchant  of  Hartford  City;  Nicho- 
las, living  at  Lima,  Ohio;  Caroline,  wife  of 
Andrew  Fulton,  of  Olathe,  Kansas;  Anna, 
wife  of  Kemmer  Schick,  of  Hartford  City; 
Horatio  Gates,  living  in  Hartford  City;  and 
Emma,  wife  of  Branson  F.  Pugh,  living  near 
Fall  River  in  Greemvood  County,  Kansas. 
For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Taughinbaugh 
married  Mrs.  Rose  Ann  (Sumwalt)  Cottrell, 
widow  of  Henry  AV.  Cottrell.  She  was  born 
in  that  part  of  Baltimore  known  as  Federal 
Hill.  She  is  also  deceased,  her  death  taking 
place  in  January,  1886.  Mr.  Taughinbaugh 
witnessed  almost  all  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  Blackford  County,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  almost  its  entire 
history.  The  present  spacious  and  handsome 


brick  residence  of  his  family  was  erected  in 
1875.  He  was  a Master  and  Royal  Arch 
Mason,  and  passed  through  all  the  chairs  in 
the  Blue  Lodge,  and  was  a representative  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  Mr.  Taughin- 
baugh died  August  22,  1887,  and  was  buried 
with  the  honors  of  his  order  in  the  new  Odd 
Fellows  cemetery  east  of  Hartford  City. 


^j^aADOK  T.  AYILLIAMS,  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Blackford  County, 
is  a native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Dela- 
ware County,  December  22,  1836,  a son  of 
AYilliam  Y.  and  Sarah  (Tomlinson)  AVilliams. 
His  father  was  born  in  Preble  County, 
Ohio,  May  17,  1812,  where  he  was  reared, 
and  was  there  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Tom- 
linson, who  was  also  a native  of  Preble 
County,  her  parents  coming  from  North 
Carolina  in  an  early  day.  In  February,  1834, 
he  came  with  his  wife  and  one  child  by  team 
to  Indiana,  and  located  on  a tract  of  eighty 
acres  of  wild  land  in  Delaware  County,  Cen- 
ter Township,  which  he  had  previously  en- 
tered, they  being  among  the  early  settlers  of 
that  county.  At  that  time,  Muncie,  the 
county  seat,  was  a mere  trading  post,  consist- 
ing of  one  grocery  and  a log  jail,  no  court 
house.  Game  of  all  kinds  was  abundant, 
but  Mr.  AYilliams  was  no  hunter.  He  has 
resided  on  the  land  on  which  he  first  located 
for  over  half  a century,  and  has  witnessed 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  county  from 
a wilderness  to  its  present  position  among 
the  most  prosperous  communities  of  Indiana. 
He  has  advanced  with  the  county,  and  has 
accumulated  large  property  interests,  be- 
coming one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  Delaware 
County.  His  wife  died  June  29,  1856,  and 
in  April,  1857,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Esther  Maroney,  who  was  born  in  Preble 
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Cuimty,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1817.  Zadok 
Williams,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
grew  to  manhood  in  Delaware  County,  where 
he  was  reared  to  the  avocation  of  a farmer 
on  the  home  farm.  He  was  married  August 
21,  1858,  to  Miss  Lydia  D.  Dougherty,  who 
was  born  in  Mount  Pleasant  Township, 
Delaware  County,  a daughter  of  William  and 
Deborah  (Condos)  Dougherty,  her  father  born 
in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  and  her  mother  a 
native  of  Virginia.  They  were  among  the 
early  pioneers  of  Delaware  County,  and  on 
coming  to  the  county  settled  on  the  rivei' 
some  six  miles  below  Muncie.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  are  the  parents  of  live  children — 
AVilliam  A.,  a farmer  of  Licking  Township, 
Blackford  County;  Sarah,  wife  of  Eaton  C. 
Atkinson;  Alonzo  M.,  also  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  Licking  Townshij);  Amanda  J.  and 
Emma.  Mr.  AVilliams  remained  at  his 
father’s  homestead  until  October  26,  1858, 
when  he  moved  to  Blackford  County,  and 
settled  on  his  present  farm  on  section  19, 
Licking  Township,  which  had  been  bought 
into  the  family  some  years  before.  AVhen 
Mr.  AVilliams  came  to  the  township  he  found 
his  land  right  in  the  woods,  with  no  improve- 
ments save  the  erection  of  a small  log  cabin, 
and  here  he  and  his  wife  commenced  keeping 
house.  He  has  had  all  the  improvements 
made  on  the  farm  as  well  as  on  other  prop- 
erty, and  now  has  230  acres  of  land,  of  which 
180  acres  at  least  is  cleared  and  under  culti- 
vation. He  at  one  time  owned  considerable 
real  estate,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  230 
acres  mentioned  above,  he  has  divided  among 
his  children,  giving  them  a good  farm  apiece 
to  start  in  life.  In  politics  Mr.  AVilliams  is 
a Republican.  October  9,  1886,  he  received 
the  Republican  nomination  at  Hartford  City 
for  county  commissioner,  and  although  the 
county  is  strongly  Democratic,  he  gained  the 

election  by  a majority  of  fifty-six  votes, 
48 


which  clearly  indicates  his  popularity  in  the 
county,  and  in  securing  the  election  he  did 
not  lose  a half  day  from  his  regular  work. 
Mr.  AVilliams  has  never  been  an  office  seeker, 
this  being  the  first  time  he  has  made  the  race 
for  office,  although  he  has  been  supervisor  of 
his  township  more  than  once.  He  is  one  of 
the  substantial  and  most  respected  men  of 
Licking  Township.  His  land  is  among  the 
best  in  the  county,  well  improved,  and  under- 
drained throughout.  His  residence  is  beau- 
tifully situated,  and  commands  an  excellent 
view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

> 0 < it'  III  ? t i ? rlr  ^1  ill  *fi> 
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«OHN  11.  BLOUNT  was  born  near  Dal- 
ton, AVayne  County,  Indiana,  October  7, 
1822,  a son  of  Andrew  R.  and  Sarah 
(AA^arren)  Blount.  Andrew  R.  Blount  was 
born  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania, 
near  Pittsburgh,  but  when  a boy  of  seven 
years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Kentucky, 
where  they  lived  about  ten  years,  and  in  1805 
moved  to  Nolan’s  Fork,  Wayne  County,  In- 
diana, his  father,  AA'^^illiam  Blount,  being  one 
of  the  fi]-st  settlers  of  AVayne  County.  Dur- 
ino;  the  war  of  1812,  Andrew  R.  enlisted  and 
served  three  years.  After  the  war  he  moved 
to  AA^^hite  River,  across  the  river  from  Smith- 
field,  but  subsequently  returned  to  AA^ayne 
County.  He  was  married  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  war,  near  Economy,  to  Sarah 
AUarren.  In  1822  they  moved  to  Henry 
County,  and  in  the  spring  of  1836  to  Black- 
ford County,  where  Mr.  Blount  had  bought 
and  entered  a tract  of  land  in  the  woods,  only 
two  acres  of  which  was  cleared.  At  that 
time  the  only  timber  was  large,  the  Indians 
keeping  the  underbrush  cleared  out.  Air. 
Blount  was  a good  hunter  and  fine  marksman, 
and  his  son  John  II.  attended  eight  shooting 
matches  with  him  one  fall,  Avhen  he  won  nine 
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beef  hides  and  made  over  $40  by  his  shoot- 
ing. He  remained  in  Blackford  County  until 
1864,  when  his  son  Warren,  who  lived  in 
Henry  County,  persuaded  him  to  move  there, 
and  when  he  was  on  his  way  he  was  taken 
sick  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- two  years. 
The  mother  died  in  1874.  They  had  a fami- 
ly of  thirteen  children,  but  four  of  whom  are 
living — John,  AYarren,  Andrew  A.  and  Sarah. 
Both  are  buried  near  the  old  home  in  Henry 
County.  John  11.  Blount  was  but  fourteen 
years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Black- 
ford County,  and  here  he  was  reared  and  has 
since  lived.  When  he  was  about  sixteen  years 
old  he  went  with  Jake  Brugh  and  his  young 
son  to  Carter’s  mill,  above  Eaton,  but  the 
river  being  dry  they  could  get  no  grinding 
done.  They  then  went  to  Muncie  with  the 
same  result.  They  then  went  to  Blountville, 
and  from  there  five  miles  further  to  a brother- 
in-law’s  of  Mr.  Blount,  John  Fisher,  who 
went  with  them  to  a man  named  Thornburg, 
who  had  some  fiour  he  had  got  ground  at 
Milton,  and  after  much  argument  he  was 
persuaded  to  let  the  boys  have  some  in  ex- 
change for  their  wheat.  Mr.  Blount  was 
married  in  September,  1841,  to  Eliza  Mar- 
kins, a native  of  Lawrence  County,  Ohio, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Frances  (Sumter) 
Markins,  who  located  in  Blackford  County  in 
1837,  where  the  father  died  in  1859,  aged 
seventy  years,  and  the  mother  in  1881,  aged 
eighty-two  years.  Mrs.  Blount  has  a cover- 
lid, which  is  made  of  cotton  raised,  carded, 
spun  and  woven  by  her  mother  over  fifty 
years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blount  have  had 
thirteen  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living. 
James  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  and 
nine  months;  Richard,  aged  three  years  and 
five  months;  Bertie,  aged  two  years  and  seven 
months,  and  Emma,  aged  one  year.  Sarah 
Frances  is  the  wife  of  Roswell  Jackson,  and 
lives  in  Lincoln  County,  Kansas;  Mary  Etta, 


wife  of  Henry  Danenower,  of  Lloward  Coun- 
ty, Indiana;  Andrew,  of  Delaware  County, 
Indiana;  Rachel,  wife  of  Reuben  Lewis; 
Lorenzo  AY.,  Nancy,  wife  of  Cyrus  Lewis,  and 
John,  live  in  Harrison  Townsliip.  Mr. 
Blount  has  been  a life-long  Democrat,  al- 
though  now  he  is  inclined  toward  the  princi- 
ples of  the  National  Greenback  party.  Mrs. 
Blount  was  a member  of  the  Christian  church 
over  thirty  years,  and  then  with  her  husband 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  since  its 
disbandment  they  have  united  with  no  church. 
They  have  been  residents  of  Blackford  County 
over  half  a century,  and  witnessed  every 
change  it  has  undergone  in  transforming  it 
from  a wild  uncultivated  forest  to  a state  of 
advanced  civilization.  Mrs.  Blount  is  the 
only  woman  that  ever  killed  a deer  in  Black- 
ford County,  her  victim  being  a large  animal 
with  long  antlers,  and  her  weapon  being  an  ax. 


jl^EN RY  J.  KLINE,  tile  manufacturer, 
IW))  Township,  was  born  on  the 

farm  where  he  now  lives  on  section  32, 
the  only  child  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Yance) 
Kline.  His  father  was  born  in  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1820,  and  when  a boy  his 
parents  moved  to  Fayette  County,  Indiana, 
and  in  1845  he  came  to  Blackford  County, 
where  he  was  married.  He  died  in  October, 
1848.  The  mother  was  born  near  Morgan- 
town, Virginia,  August  22,  1828,  a daughter 
of  Henry  and  Mary  (Lackey)  Yance,  and 
came  to  Indiana  with  her  parents  in  her  girl- 
hood, and  thence  to  Blackford  County  in 
the  spring  of  1845.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Kline  she  married  Levi  Ream.  She  is  now 
postmistress  at  Millgrove.  AYhen  Henry 
J.  Kline  was  six  years  old  he  was  taken  to 
Burlington,  Iowa,  remaining  in  that  State 
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until  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  returned  to 
Indiana  and  lived  in  Delaware  County  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  while  living 
there  he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Ninth  Indi- 
ana Cavaliy.  His  regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  nearly  all 
the  mounted  men  of  the  regiment  were 
taken  prisoners  at  Sulphur  Branch  Trestle, 
Alabama,  by  General  Forrest,  who  was  pur- 
suing General  Thomas  in  his  retreat  to  Nash- 
ville. He  was  a prisoner  six  months  at 
Cahaba  and  Selma,  Alabama,  and  was  then 
paroled  at  Vicksburg,  and  started  north  on 
the  steamer  Sultana,  on  which  were  2,100 
paroled  prisoners.  AVhen  well  on  its  way  up 
the  Mississippi  Biver  the  steamer  burst  her 
boiler,  and  1,500  men  lost  their  lives,  Mr. 
Kline  being  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  this 
terrible  disaster.  He  was  discharged  June 
17,  1865,  and  returned  to  Delaware  County, 
where  he  remained  a year,  when  he  went  to 
Montana  and  .engaged  in  placer  mining  two 
years.  In  August,  1868,  he  returned  home, 
and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing during  the  summer  and  teaching  during 
the  winter.  In  1882  he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  tile  in  Jackson  Township,  Black- 
ford County,  and  in  April,  1887,  his  sheds 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  His  neighbors  im- 
mediately rallied  to  his  assistance,  some 
furnishing  logs,  others  hauling  them  to  the 
saw-mill,  or  helping  to  erect  the  building,  and 
when  it  was  ready  to  be  shingled  there  were 
forty-one  men  on  the  roof  at  one  time,  nail- 
ing on  shingles,  and  in  a short  time  he  was 
ready  to  resume  his  business.  Mr.  Kline  is 
a popular  citizen  of  his  toAvnship,  and  al- 
though a strong  Republican,  and  his  town- 
ship being  Democratic,  he  was  elected  assessor 
by  a large  majority.  lie  was  married  June 
1,  1872,  to  Melinda  AVard,  a native  of  Jack- 
son  Township,  Blackford  County,  born  Janu- 
ary 13,  1853,  a daughter  of  AVilliam  and 


Tabitha  (Holton)  AA^ard,  both  of  whom  are 
deceased,  her  father  dying  in  1865,  aged 
fifty-eight  years,  and  her  mother  in  1880, 
aged  sixty-eight  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline 
have  four  children— Edith,  Merton,  Daisy 
and  Horton. 

•".^^'RVILLE  K.  MOORE  was  l)orn  in 
M Licking  Township,  Blackford  County, 
W Indiana,  November  4, 1855.  His  father, 
Henry  Moore,  was  born  in  Botetourt  County, 
Virginia,  September  9, 1817,  and  when  four- 
teen years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Darke 
County,  Ohio,  and  four  years  later  to  Indi- 
ana, settling  a little  west  of  the  present  site 
of  New  Cumberland,  Grant  County.  He 
was  married  while  living  in  Grant  County, 
to  Maria  Atkinson,  a native  of  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  but  at  that  time  living 
in  Blackford  County,  Indiana.  They  lived 
in  Grant  County  four  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  in  1852  located  in  Blackford 
County,  on  120  acres  of  land  in  Licking 
Township,  where  they  both  died,  Mrs.  Moore 
July  16,  1879,  and  Mr.  Moore  August  9, 
1884.  They  were  both  members  of  the 
Olive  Branch  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Mr.  Moore  was  a class-leader  in  the  church 
almost  from  the  time  he  arrived  at  manhood, 
and  a short  time  before  his  death  was  offered 
a license  as  an  exhorter.  In  the  days  of  the 
AVhig  party  he  was  a strong  supporter  of  its 
principles,  and  later  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  family  consisted  of 
eight  children — Nancy  E.,  G.  L.,  Charles AA^., 
Mary  H.  (deceased),  Orville  K.,  Emma  E. 
(deceased),  Ida  A.  and  John  A.  (deceased!. 
Charles  AA^.  and  Orville  K.  are  partners  in 
their  farming  pursuits,  and  together  own  180 
acres  of  land.  They  have  fine,  substantial 
buildings,  and  all  their  improvements  are  in- 
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dicative  of  the  tlirift  and  enterprise  of  the 
owners.  Charles  W.  was  born  October  28, 
1853,  and  was  married  December  14,  1876, 
to  Sarah  J.  Cole,  daughter  of  Chailes  and 
Melissa  Cole.  They  have  had  three  children 
— Rillie  M.  (deceased),  Ida  Zonetta  and  Or- 
ville K.  In  politics  the  brothers  both  affili- 
ate with  the  Greenback  party.  Orville  K. 
Mooi-e  was  reared  in  Blackford  County,  and 
has  always  been  identilied  with  its  interests. 
He  was  married  February  2,  1881,  to  Debo- 
rah Koontz,  a native  of  Delaware  Countj", 
Indiana.  She  is  a daughter  of  L.  D.  and 
Matilda  Koontz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  have 
two  children — Lorenzo  H.  and  Henry  C. 
They  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant church,  of  which  he  is  class-leader.  He 
is  a prominent  citizen  of  the  township  where 
he  has  spent  his  life,  and  is  a liberal  sup- 
porter of  all  enterprises  that  are  of  public 
benefit. 


*AMES  T.  ALEXANDER,  M.  D.,  of 
Hartford  City,  is  a native  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  born  November  7, 
1837,  a son  of  Carroll  and  Mary  Jane  Alex- 
ander. He  was  reared  at  his  birth-place, 
where  he  attended  the  common  schools,  and 
later  attended  the  Tuscarora  Academy,  com- 
pleting his  literary  education  at  the  college 
at  Canuonsburg,  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Cannonsburg,  and  during  the 
war  he  entered  the  hospital  service,  being 
part  of  the  time  at  St.  Aloysius  Hospital  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Yorktown,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness and  at  Vicksburg,  being  all  of  the 
time  under  General  Burnside.  He  remained 
with  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war. 


after  which  he  attended  four  full  terms  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1867.  He  became  engaged  in  the 
Philadelphia  Dispensary,  remaining  there 
over  two  years,  then  in  1872  came  to  Indi- 
ana, locating  at  Indianapolis.  He  practiced 
medicine  in  Madison  County  from  1873  until 
1880,  when  he  removed  to  Grant  County. 
During  the  years  1881  and  1882  the  doctor 
was  traveling  in  South  America  and  Central 
America,  and  was  in  nearly  all  the  States  and 
capitals  of  these  countries.  In  the  winter  of 
1883  he  came  to  Hartford  City,  Blackford 
County,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his 
chosen  profession.  His  wife  was  formerly 
Miss  Della  Vasbinder.  Politically  he  affili- 
ates with  the  Republican  party. 

fAMES  McCOMBS,  farmer,  residing  on 
section  20,  Washington  Township,  is  a 
native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Franklin 
County,  December  25,  1846,  a son  of  Barnett 
and  Anna  (Parrott)  McCombs.  His  father 
was  born  in  Maryland  and  died  in  Franklin 
County,  Indiana,  of  cholera,  before  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  three  years  old.  The 
mother  is  still  living, ‘ making  her  home  at 
Connersville,  Fayette  County,  Indiana.  She 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  April  30,  1817. 
They  reared  a family  of  eight  children,  whose 
names  are — John,  Harrison,  Nicholas,  Sarah 
E.,  Matilda,  Anna,  James  and  Barnett. 
James  McCombs,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  native  county, 
remaining  there  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  He  enlisted  August 
12,  1862,  in  Company  G,  Sixty-eighth  Indi- 
ana Infantry,  going  first  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  captured  by  the  enemy  at  Munford- 
ville,  and  was  discharged  on  acconnt  of  dis- 
ability, at  Indianapolis,  December  14,  1862. 
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He  then  returned  home  to  regain  his  health, 
and  November  9,  1863,  again  enlisted  in 
Company  M,  First  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery, 
and  served  in  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Florida. 
He  was  in  the  engagements  at  Mobile  and 
Fort  Pickens,  doing  garrison  duty.  January 
24,  1866,  he  received  his  discharge,  when  he 
retnrned  home,  remaining  with  his  mother  un- 
til his  marriage,  August  2, 186S,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Swift.  Foiir  children  were  born  to  this 
union— John  M.,  born  November  18,  1870; 
Barnett  C.,  born  January  24,  1873,  died  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1874;  Nellie,  born  September  11, 
1875,  and  Sarah,  born  January  19,  1879,  died 
when  a week  old.  Mrs.  McCombs  was  born 
in  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  February  22, 
1852,  where  she  was  reared,  a daughter  of 
Francis  M.  and  Fannie  (Moss)  Swift.  Her 
father  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  is  now  a 
retired  farmer  of  Franklin  County,  Indiana. 
Her  mother  w'as  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Indiana,  a daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Picklehammer)  Moss,  who  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  German  descent,  both  of 
whom  died  in  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  the 
latter  in  1872,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
nine  years.  Mrs.  McCombs  died  January  24, 
1879,  and  Mr.  McCombs  was  married  a sec- 
ond time.  May  24,  1879,  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Bird,  a native  of  Blackford  County,  horn  in 
Washington  Township,  April  14,  1856,  and 
to  them  have  been  born  two  childi'en — Henry 
B.,  born  October  13,  1883,  died  October  2, 
1884,  and  James  A.,  born  April  15,  1885. 
Mrs.  McCombs  is  a daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Eliza  (Monrue)  Bird,  natives  of  Ohio, 
her  father  dying  March  5,  1879.  Her 
mother  is  still  living  on  the  old  homestead. 
Mrs.  McCombs’  grandfather,  Joseph  Bird, 
died  in  Ohio,  and  her  grandmother,  Rebecca 
(Summers)  Bird,  died  in  Kansas.  Her  ma- 
ternal grandparents,  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(Shirey)  Monrue,  were  natives  of  Pennsylva- 


nia, and  of  German  ancestry.  Both  died  in 
Grant  County,  Indiana,  the  former  in  March, 
1856,  and  the  latter  in  March,  1875.  The 
McCombs  family  is  of  Scotch  and  Irish  an- 
cestry. 


)|^UGH  C.  ATKINSON  was  born  in 
I^^cking  Township,  Blackford  County, 
^(f  Indiana,  December  22,  1856,  a son  of 
Joseph  Atkinson,  an  old  settler  of  the  county. 
He  was  reared  on  the  old  homestead  of  his 
father  and  has  always  followed  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  remained  at  home  until  twen- 
ty-five years  old,  when  he  was  married  and 
settled  on  a farm  of  his  own,  on  which  he  has 
since  lived.  His  farm  contains  127  acres  of 
fertile  land,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  his 
residence  and  farm  buildings  are  commodious 
and  convenient.  He  is  an  energetic,  indus- 
trious young  man  and  one  of  the  representa- 
tive farmers  of  his  township.  He  was  married 
October  13,  1881,  to  Mary  C.  McEldowney, 
a native  of  Fulton  County,  Pennsylvania. 
She  is  a lady  of  fine  educational  attain- 
ments and  is  also  a successful  music  teacher. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  have  three  children 
— Edith  Gertrude,  Charles  Harry  and  Hazel 
Blanche.  In  politics  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a Re- 
publican. 


ILLIAM  J.  BUGH,  retired  farmer, 
was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio, 
February  8,  1830,  his  parents,  B.  W. 
and  Hannah  (Coddington)  Bugh,  being  born 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  They 
removed  to  Perry  County,  Ohio,  when  young, 
being  married  in  that  county.  In  1848  they 
came  with  their  family  to  Indiana,  making 
the  journey  by  team,  and  located  on  a tract 
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of  320  acres  of  land  in  Wasliington  Town- 
ship, Blackford  County,  which  the  father  had 
previously  entered.  He  had  some  of  this 
land  deadened  and  cleai-ed,  and  when  he 
brought  his  fainilj'  to  their  new  home  there 
was  a small  log  cabin  on  the  place.  AVolves 
and  deer  roamed  through  the  forests  when 
they  first  settled  in  the  county,  and  wild  tur- 
keys were  also  very  numerous.  IVIr.  Bugh 
and  his  son,  William  J.,  were  both  quite  suc- 
cessful hunters,  and  killed  many  deer.  The 
lather  occupied  the  land  on  which  he  first 
settled  until  1871,  when  he  removed  to  TTart- 
foi'd  C’ity,  and  died  here  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  April  1,  1887.  Ilis  widow  is  yet  a 
resident  of  Hartford  City.  In  politics  Mr. 
Hugh  was  formerly  an  old-line  AVhig,  hut  ! 
became  identified  with  the  Republican  party  | 
on  its  organization.  He  was  county  com-  ! 
missioner  of  Blackford  County  two  terms.  I 
lie  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  1850,  of  | 
which  he  was  a member  until  his  death.  He  j 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Ej)iscopal  i 
church  for  over  twenty  years.  AVilliam  J. 
Hugh,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  in 
his  eighteenth  year  when  he  came  with  the 
family  to  Hlackford  County,  and  here  he  has 
since  made  his  home.  He  made  his  home 
with  his  parents  until  his  marriage,  in  Au- 
gust, 1854,  to  JMiss  Sarah  Brubaker.  She 
was  born  in  Perry  Coitnty,  Ohio,  a daughter  j 
of  Martin  and  Nancy  (Neal)  Brubaker,  who 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  died  in 
Ohio,  the  mother  when  Mrs.  Bugh  was  seven- 
teen years  old.  She  came  to  this  county  in 
the  fall  of  1852.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bngh  are  the 
parents  of  five  children — Hannah  Jane,  wife 
of  S.  M.  AVilson,  of  AVashington  Township; 
Emeline,  wife  of  C.  AV.  Mustard,  also  of 
ATashington  Township;  James  H.,  married 
Alice  AA^illiams  and  lived  on  his  father’s 
homestead;  Carrie,  and  Etna.  Mr.  Bugh 
followed  the  plow  for  over  forty  years,  com- 


mencing when  a boy  of  ten  years.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  he  gave  upfarming,  leaving  his 
farm  of  200  acres  adjoining  the  old  home- 
stead of  his  father,  in  charge  of  his  sons, 
and  removed  to  Hartford  City,  where  he  now 
resides.  For  a few  years  after  his  marriage 
he  lived  on  rented  land,  then  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  wild  land,  and  to  this  he  afterward 
added  160  acres,  and  all  of  this  land  he  has 
cleared  and  made  tillable  with  the  exception 
of  forty  acres,  which  has  since  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  His  land  is  well  ditched 
and  drained,  he  having  paid  out  over  $1,000 
on  one  ditch  alone.  In  politics  Mr.  Bugh  is 
a Republican,  but  is  independent  in  his  con- 
victions. He  has  held  the  office  of  township 
trustee,  and  was  township  assessor  for  two 
years,  filling  both  offices  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents. 

^ETH  S.  SIMONTON,  section  15,  Har- 
risoTi  Township,  was  born  in  Carroll 
County,  Ohio,  February  23,  1829,  a 
son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Oswalt)  Simon- 
j ton,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  his  father  of 
Irish  and  his  mother  of  German  descent.  His 
parents  were  married  in  Ohio,  where  the 
mother  died  in  1841.  They  had  a family  of 
ten  children.  In  1842  his  father  moved  to 
what  was  then  Jay  County,  and  located  on 
section  14,  Harrison  Townshipl,  on  a tract  of 
j heavily  timbered  land,  which  he  cleared  and 
I improved,  making  ithisliome  until  his  death, 

! July  4,  1863.  He  was  married  again  after 
i the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1842,  to  Nancy  Shull, 
i and  to  his  second  marriage  were  born  five 
children.  Seth  S.  Simonton  remained  with 
his  father  until  manhood,  and  assisted  him  in 
clearing  and  improving  a frontier  home.  In 
1862  he  located  on  the  farm  whei’e  he  now 
lives,  which  contains  121  acres  of  good  land, 
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well  improved,  and  his  residence  and  farm 
buildings  are  among  the  best  in  the  township. 
Mr.  Simonton  enlisted  February  8,  1865,  in 
Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-tliird 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  married  in  1858  to 
Margaret  Blount,  who  died  in  May,  1856.  In 
1859  Mr.  Simonton  married  Eliza  Shannon, 
who  died  in  February,  1868.  In  June,  1868, 
he  married  Catherine  Ann  Downhour.  They 
have  one  son — Albert  S.,  born  in  May,  1869. 
In  politics  Mr.  Simonton  is  a Republican,  but 
of  late  has  affiliated  with  the  Rational  Green- 
back party.  He  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
church,  is  a licensed  preacher,  and  is  an 
active  worker  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 


A^AN  CLEVE  was  born  in 
AYasbington  Township,  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  August  7,  1857? 
and  Rebecca  A^an  Cleve  was  born  in  the  above 
named  township  December  10,  1841,  these 
two  being  the  surviving  children  of  Ashur 
and  Alargaret  Yan  Cleve.  Ashur  Van  Cleve 
was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
November  3,  1808.  He  (Ashur  Yan  Cleve) 
was  a son  of  AVilliam  and  Rebecca  (Powell) 
A^ an  Cleve.  The  former  was  born  October 
23,  1768,  and  tbe  latter  July  6,  1773.  The 
grandparents  having  originally  emigrated 
from  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania  when 
quite  young,  AVilliam  ATin  Cleve  grew  to 
manhood  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  being  Rebecca  Powell, 
who  died  April  24,  1821.  He  then  married 
Alice  Yan  Buskirk,  who  was  also  a native  of 
lYnnsylvania,  this  marriage  taking  place 
Apiril  27,  1823.  He  died  November  17, 
1829,  and  his  widow  subsequently  removed 
to  Ohio,  where  she  died  about  1857.  Asbur 
A^an  Cleve  was  a son  of  the  first  marriage. 


He  was  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  a 
young  man,  in  1838,  came  to  Blackford  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  they  locating  in  the  then  woods  of 
Licking  Township.  Joseph  was  quite  a 
hunter,  and  as  game  of  all  kinds  was  plentiful 
he  had  abundant  means  for  indulging  in  this 
sport.  Ashur  Yan  Cleve  did  not  care  so 
much  for  hunting,  preferring  to  work  on  his 
land.  In  1840  he  went  to  AVells  County, 
and  August  6,  of  that  year,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Stahl,  whose 
parents  were  among  the  pioneers  of  AVells 
County.  They  kept  house  on  the  land  on 
which  Joseph  and  Ashur  had  lived,  until 
Alarch,  1841,  when  they  moved  into  a round 
log  cabin  which  Mr.  Yan  Cleve  had  built,  on 
a tract  of  160  acres  in  AVashington  Township, 
Blackford  County.  This  land  was  covered 
with  timber  when  they  settled  on  it,  and 
comparatively  little  improvement  had  been 
made  on  the  place.  Their  milling  in  those 
days  was  done  at  an  old  tramp  mill,  and  some 
tiihes  they  went  beyond  Muncie,  a distance 
of  forty  miles,  and  even  to  more  remote 
points.  There  were  no  roads  at  that  time, 
and  in  wet  weather  they  would  sometimes 
have  to  unload  the  wheat  from  the  wagon  and 
carry  it  on  their  shoulders  quite  a distance 
through  swamps.  The  nearest  postoffice 
was  Muncie,  a distance  of  twenty-two  miles. 
Their  round  log  cabin  was  soon  replaced  by 
a he  wed-log  house,  of  which  they  afterward 
made  a two-roomed  house,  and  later  built  a 
frame  addition,  and  in  1862,  Mr.  Yan  Cleve 
erected  a fine  brick  residence,  the  bricks  for 
this  building  having  been  made  right  on  the 
place.  Coming  here  as  tliey  did  when  the 
country  was  a wilderness,  they  lived  to 
see  it  tiansformed  into  a well  settled  and 
prosperous  community.  Mr.  Yan  Cleve  was 
bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  faithful  wife, 
who  had  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows  for  over 
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forty  years,  her  deatli  taking  place  January 
10,  1874.  He  removed  to  Hartford  City  in 
September,  1882,  wliere  he  died  April  15, 
1885.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  a member  of  the 
Jlaptist  chnreh,  and  a highly  respected  citizen 
of  Washington  Township.  In  politics  he 
was  formerly  an  old-line  Whig,  and  atiiliated 
with  the  Republican  party  from  its  organiza- 
tion until  his  death.  He  served  his  township 
as  trustee,  and  was  also  county  commissioner. 
Mr.  and  ]\[rs.  Asbnr  Van  (deve  were  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  five  are 
deceased — Sarah,  born  November  4,  1843, 
and  died  June  11,  1873;  Abraham,  born 
August  8, 1845,  died  ,1  une  21, 1876;  William, 
born  April  12,  1847,  died  March  8,  1887; 
Josej)h  J.,  born  August  13,  1850,  died  Sep- 
tember 27, 1855,  and  Jesse  B.,  born  February 
17,  1853,  died  April  1,  1854.  Those  yet 
living  are  Rebecca  and  Milton,  whose  names 
head  this  sketch.  They  purchased  their 
present  handsome  residence  in  Hartford  City 
in  1886,  beside  which  they  own  the  large 
brick  store  building,  containing  handsome 
store-rooms  and  offices,  this  property  having 
been  bought  by  William  Van  Cleve  and  his 
fathei’.  It  is  centrally  located  for  business 
on  tlie  cornel- of  tlie  scpiare,  and  has  a frontage 
of  forty  feet.  Their  property  contains  all  the 
modern  conveniences  and  bears  the  marks  of 
considerable  enterprise. 


^'OHN  A.  MORRISON,  M.  D.,  a promi-  ' 
"Ml  nent  physician  of  Montpelier,  is  a na- 
tive  of  Indiana,  born  in  Salamonie  i 
Township,  Huntington  County,  April  26,  | 
1850,  a son  of  Leander  and  Matilda  (Jones) 
Morrison.  His  father  was  born  in  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  a son  of  Andrew  Morri- 
son, a native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to 
America  when  a young  man,  and  located  in 


Pennsylvania.  He  removed  thence  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  his  son  Leander  was  born  and 
reared.  The  father  of  our  subject  received 
his  education  in  the  early  common  schools  of 
his  day,  and  when  a young  man  he  immi- 
grated with  his  lather’s  family  to  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  until  1834.  He  then  removed  to 
Huntington  County,  Indiana,  and  entered  a 
tract  of  Government  land  in  Huntington  and 
AV’’ells  counties,  and  began  the  task  of  clear-' 
ing  and  improving  his  land.  He  was  married 
in  the  year  1834,  to  Miss  Matilda  Jones,  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Jones.  Her  father  was 
a Tiative  of  Scotland,  and  immigrated  to 
America,  and  settled  in  Huntington  County, 
Indiana,  in  1833,  settling  on  land  where  the 
thriving  village  of  AVarren  now  stands,  and 
laid  out  that  town.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Leander  Morrison  settled  on  his  frontier 
farm  in  Huntington  County  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  the  early 
settlement  of  the  county  he  served  as  land 
agent,  and  also  held  the  positions  of  magis- 
trate and  county  commissioner.  He  and  his 
wife  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  all 
of  whom  are  yet  living  with  the  exception 
of  Calvin,  who  died  in  the  services  of  his 
country  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  children  are  as  follows — Nancy;  Martha, 
wife  of  N.  D.  L.  Elliott;  Sarah,  wife  of  Dr. 
C.  R.  Mason;  Samuel  L.,  John  A.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  and  Lewis.  In  politics 
the  father  was  a Republican.  He  died  Febru- 
ary 14, 1881.  His  widow  still  resides  on  the 
old  homestead  in  Huntington  County,  and  is 
an  ear-nest  and  consistent  member  of  the 
United  Brethren  church.  John  A.  Morrison, 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  reared  in 
Salamonie  Township,  Huntington  County, 
receiving  his  education  in  the  home  schools, 
in  the  schools  of  Bluffton,  and  at  Roanoke 
Academy,  Indiana.  In  1872  he  commenced 
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the  study  of  medicine  with  Drs.  Mason  and 
Ransom,  of  Hartford  City,  Blackford  County, 
and  in  tlie  winter  of  1873-’74,  he  attended 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, graduating  from  that  institution  in 
1875.  lie  then  located  at  Mount  Zion,  Wells 
County,  remaining  there  one  year,  when  he 
removed  to  Liberty  Center,  Wells  County, 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  June, 
1884,  since  which  time  he  has  made  his  home 
in  Montpelier,  and  during  his  residence  here 
he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a lucrative 
practice.  In  1885,  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  surgical  and  medical  progress  of  the 
day,  the  doctor  attended  a course  of  lectures 
at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  in  Hew 
York.  He  is  a member  of  the  Blackford 
jNIedical  Society,  in  which  he  takes  an  active 
interest.  Doctor  Morrison  was  married  in 
AVells  County,  July  3,  1877,  to  Miss  Sarah 
C.  Spake,  a native  of  Wells  County,  and  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Polly  Spake,  who  are 
now  residents  of  Kansas  City.  They  are  the 
parents  of  three  children — Alvah,  Leander 
and  Merl  Minton.  In  politics  Dr.  Morrison 
is  a Republican. 


fOSEPH  ATKINSON,  deceased,  was  born 
in  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Februaiy  3,  1813,  a son  of  William  and 
Ann  (Anderson)  Atkinson.  He  was  reared 
in  his  native  State,  and  was  there  married 
March  11,  1841,  to  Catherine  Yensel,  also  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same  year  they 
moved  by  teams  to  Blackford  County,  Indi- 
ana, and  located  on  eighty  acres  of  land  on 
section  28,  Licking  Township.  Very  little 
improvement  had  been  made  on  the  land,  the 
only  building  on  the  place  being  a little  log 
cabin.  Mr.  Atkinson  made  this  his  home 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  March  7, 


1879.  He  became  a prominent  citizen  of  the 
county  and  assisted  materially  in  developing 
its  resources.  He  was  a good  manager  of  his 
own  business  interests,  and  at  his  death  owned 
740  acres  of  valuable  land,  much  of  which 
was  well  improved.  He  was  a leading  stock- 
man,  being  one  of  the  first  in  the  county  to 
give  his  attention  to  tha<’.  industry.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a Republican.  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
wife  died  August  27,  1842,  and  February  7, 
1846,  he  married  Miss  Catherine  McCormick, 
a native  of  Preble  County,  Ohio,  daughter  of 
William  and  Susannah  (Wolverton)  McCor- 
mick, natives  of  Bedford  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Her  father  was  a Baptist  clergyman. 
He  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Preble 
County,  and  thence  to  Fayette  County,  Ohio, 
and  from  there  in  1831  to  Delaware  County, 
Indiana,  where  he  died  in  October,  1868,  his 
widow  surviving  him  about  three  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Atkinson  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children,  two  of  whom,  Charles  and  Minnie, 
are  deceased.  Those  living  are — William 
Anderson,  Eaton  C.,  Newton  W.,  Susan, 
Hugh  C.,  Eliza  Jane,  Effie,  Margaret  Ellen, 
Ada  M.  and  Almeda.  William  married  Julia 
Ann  Carmine,  Eaton  married  Sarah  E.  Wil- 
liams, Newton  married  Elizabeth  E.  Swift, 
Hugh  married  Mary  C.  McEldowney,  and 
Eliza  is  the  wife  of  J.  K.  Hughes. 


tNDREW  J.  SHANNON,  one  of  the 
old  and  honored  pioneers  of  Harrison 
Township,  Blackford  County,  is  a native 
of  Ohio,  born  in  Tuscarawas  County  July  3, 
1830,  a son  of  Amon  and  Catherine  (Color) 
Shannon,  the  father  being  a native  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Irish 
descent.  They  were  married  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  where  they  lived  until  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  sixteen  years  old.  They  then 
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came  with  tlieir  family  to  Blackford  County, 
Indiana,  locating  on  a heavily  timbered  farm 
June  15,  1816.  There  %vas  a rude  log  cabin 
without  a roof  on  their  land,  17  x 16  feet  in 
size,  and  here  the  father  lived  until  1856, 
when  the  fann  was  purchased  by  our  subject. 
The  father  then  removed  to  section  15,  Har- 
rison Township,  where  he  died  October  12, 
1877.  The  mother  died  in  Ohio.  Andrew 
J.  Shannon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  grew 
to  manhood  on  the  old  farm  in  Blackford 
County,  on  which  his  father  first  settled,  and 
his  youth  was  spent  in  assisting  to  clear  and 
cultivate  the  land.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage October  6,  1853,  to  Miss  Margai-et  E. 
Teach,  who  was  born  in  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  November  1,  1833,  a daughter  of|  John 
and  Ann  (Mustard)  Teach,  the  former  a 
native  of  Maryland  and  the  latter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  and  JMrs.  Teach  came  to  P)lack- 
ford  County,  Indiana,  in  1817,  when  they 
settled  on  the  Godfrey  reserve.  Three  years 
later  John  Teach  went  to  California,  where  he 
died.  The  mother  continued  to  reside  in 
Blackford  County  until  1877,  when  she  re- 
moved to  Kansas  and  died  in  that  State  in 
1879.  Of  the  nine  children  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shannon  six  are  living — John  Am- 
mon, Dennis  F.,  Anna  E.  C.,  Arthur  M., 
Andrew  A.  and  Carrie  II.  William  J.,  James 
B.  and  Lafayette  S.  are  deceased.  Mr.  Shan- 
non has  made  farming  the  principal  avocation 
of  his  life  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a o-ood 

o 

farm  of  eighty-seven  acres,  of  which  seventy- 
seven  acres  are  cleared.  His  house  is  built 
of  hewed  logs.  He  has  a large  commodious 
barn,  10x88  feet,  and  his  land  proves  him  to 
be  a thorough  practical  farmer.  In  his  politi- 
cal views  Mr.  Shannon  is  a Republican.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  active  and  consistent 
members  of  the  Christian  church,  of  which  he 
is  one  of  its  liberal  supporters.  He  is  al- 
ways interested  in  the  advancement  of  his 


tow7iship  or  coimty,  and  every  enterpidse 
for  the  public  welfare  has  his  encouragement 
and  support. 

F.  REASONER,  farmer,  section  31, 
Licking  Township,  is  one  of  the 
® prominent  men  in  the  history  of 
Blackford  County,  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  from  the  beginning  of  the  white 
settlement  until  the  present  time.  He  was 
born  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  July  27, 
1830,  a son  of  Peter  and  Rhoda  (Fry)  Reas- 
oner,  his  father  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  mother  a native  of  Virginia.  They  were 
married  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  fall  of  1832  with 
their  family  then  consisting  of  two  children, 
Levina  and  Washington,  set  out  by  team  for 
Indiana,  and  after  a long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney, much  of  the  way  through  unbroken  for- 
ests, they  arrived  at  their  destination,  section 
6,  Licking  Township,  Blackford  County.  Af- 
ter making  a temporary  shelter  for  his  family 
the  father  cleared  a space  on  his  land  and 
with  the  logs  he  cut  down  he  built  a log 
cabin,  to  which  they  removed  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished.  He  was  a successful  hunter, 
and  game  being  in  abundance  he  found  ample 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  the  sport.  He 
was  a fine  marksman  and  killed  numbers  of 
wild  deer,  turkeys  and  other  game.  Corn 
dodgers  and  dried  venison  was  the  principal 
food  of  the  family  in  the  early  days  of  the 
county;  wheat-cake  and  coffee  were  luxuries 
of  later  date.  Peter  Reasoner  lived  on  the 
farm  where  he  first  settled  on  coming  to  the 
county  for  forty-six  years,  dying  on  the  old 
homestead  in  October,  1868.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  were  consistent  Christians  and  active 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Eliza- 
bethtown, and  he  was  a chorister  in  that  con- 
gregation. They  reared  a family  of  eight 
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1 children — Levina  S., Washington  F.,  our  suh- 

i ject;  Mary  E.,  l^oah  H.,  Calista  Ann,  John 

5 r>.,  Almira  C.  and  Jacob  Madison.  W.  F. 

J lieasoner,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was 

) reared  amid  the  scenes  attending  the  clearing 

3 up  of  a forest,  and  on  arriving  at  an  age  suit- 

J able  for  heavy  work  his  ax  was  swung  in 

J unison  with  his  father’s  in  the  work  of  clear- 

j ing  the  timber  off  their  farm,  llis  educational 

i advantages  were  limited  to  the  rude  log  cabin 

j schools  of  that  early  day.  lie  was  united  in 

j marriage  October  15,  1850,  to  Miss  Eachel 

J Slater,  who  was  born  in  Guernsey  County, 

) Ohio,  June  20,  1829,  coming  to  Jllackford 

j County  with  her  parents,  Jacob  and  Sarah 

1 (Alban)  Slater,  about  1830.  Her  father  died 

J here  in  September,  1839,  and  her  mother  in 

; July,  1840.  Of  the  children  born  to  Mr.  and 

i i\[rs.  IF.  F.  Heasonertwo  are  deceased — Mary 

) K.  and  Harriet  Samantha.  Those  yet  living 

I are — Ethan  Thomas,  a successful  attorney, 

J residing  at  Peru,  Indiana,  elected  prosecuting 

^ attorney  for  Miami  and  IFabash  counties,  In- 

i diana;  Osmar  I.,  a practicing  physician  at 

5 Shidler,  Indiana;  Ivlioda  Ann,  wife  of  Lewis 

f 1).  ]\IcVicker;  Riley  K.,  Allie  Maria  and 

j Orville  Madison.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 

s Reasoner  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Har- 

} rison  Township,  and  after  living  on  it  a short 

i time  sold  it.  In  1860  he  removed  with  his 

5 family  to  their  present  farm,  which  he  lias 

1 improved  in  a good  manner,  having  a tine 

j residence,  surrounded  with  handsome  shade 

i and  ornamental  trees,  and  substantial  farm 

1 l)uildings,  and  a good  bearing  orchard  adds 

i much  to  its  valueand  attractiveness.  Political- 

5 ly  Mr.  Reasoner  is  a Republican.  He  was  a 

J member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  thirty 

1 years,  but  in  1887  he  united  with  the  Meth- 

5 odist  cliurch  in  his  neighborhood.  He  has 

j been  a resident  for  fifty-five  years  and  has 

) witnessed  the  many  wonderful  changes  which 

have  taken  place  during  that  period,  and  by 

his  honorable  and  upright  character  he  has  s 

gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  f 

know  him.  i 

i^p[I)WlN  BUTLER,  one  of  the  well  known  | 

“wL  and  respected  men  of  Blackford  County,  \ 

who  is  now  deceased,  was  born  in  Cleve-  1 
land,  Ohio,  October  15, 1829.  He  was  a son  J 

of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  (AFenton)  Bntler,  his  5 

fatlier  born  in  Ontario  County,  New  York,  f 

and  his  mother  a native  of  Southborouirh,  ) 

O'  1 

Massachusetts.  AFhen  he  was  a child  of  5 

three  years  his  parents  removed  to  St.  Joseph  f 

County,  Michigan,  and  there  he  was  reared  i 

to  farm  life,  receiving  his  education  in  the  5 

district  schools  and  at  Kalamazoo  College.  t 

In  1852  he  went  by  the  overland  route  to  } 

California,  and  for  seventeen  years  remained  { 

on  the  Pacific  slope  in  California  and  Ore-  f 

gon,  engaged  in  mining  and  milling.  In  ! 

1868  he  returned  to  Michigan,  and  June  22,  i 

1870,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ann  ( 

Eliza  Grabber,  a native  of  Bellview,  Calhoun  5 

County,  Michigan,  and  a daughter  of  John  5 

II.  and  Elizabeth  (Rohr)  Grabber,  who  were  f 

natives  of  Hanover,  Germany,  and  Switzer-  5 

land,  respectively.  To  this  union  five  chil-  i 

dren  wei’e  born,  of  whom  four  are  yet  living  J 

— La  Fayette  E.,  George  Marion,  Joseph  5 

Roy  and  Tula  May.  Libbie  May  is  deceased.  ) 

Mr.  Butler  continued  to  reside  in  Michi<ran  t 

until  1873,  when  he  came  with  his  family  to  ) 

Blackford  County,  Indiana,  and  here  he  i 

bought  140  acres  of  woodland,  on  which  no  t 

improvements  had  been  made;  but  he  set  to  > 

work  with  a will  to  hew  out  a home  for  his  S 

famil}’,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  J 

occurred  .lanuaryb,  1887,  he  had  a fine  farm,  | 

well  improved.  In  1883  he  erected  their  S 

handsome  two-story  residence,  and  in  1886  | 

their  large  and  commodious  barn  was  built.  f 
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lie  was  a kind  and  affectionate  husband  and 
father,  and  an  upright  and  honorable  citizen, 
respected  by  all.  lie  took  an  active  interest 
in  educational  affairs,  and  donated  the  site 
for  the  school  of  district  No.  12.  In  his 
political  views  he  affiliated  with  the  Republi- 
can party. 


C.  WARING,  agent  for  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Cincinnati  & Louisville  Railroad,  at 
Hartford  City,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
jnost  trustworthy  agents  in  the  employ  of 
this  company,  and  although  a young  man, 
has  proved  a capable  and  practical  manager 
of  the  interests  entrusted  to  him.  He  holds 
prominent  position  in  both  railroad  and  busi- 
ness circles,  and  is  one  of  the  popular  young 
men  in  the  social  circles  of  Hartford  City. 
He  was  born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  January 
25,  18G2,  a son  of  J.  1j.  and  Patience  (Clary) 
Waring,  who  were  of  English  ancestry. 
When  he  was  five  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Columbus,  Mississippi,  M’here  he 
was  reared.  He  was  educated  at  home  by 
a governess.  When  but  a youth  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  railroad  company  as  a 
checkman,  and  from  this  position  was  pro- 
moted to  a clerkship  in  the  general  freight 
offices  of  the  company,  and  from  there  was 
advanced  to  the  control  of  the  Hartford  City 
office. 

fHOMAS  McCarthy,  station  agent 
for  the  Pan-Handle  Railroad  Company, 
at  Hartford  City,  Indiana,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  March  21,  1850,  a son  of  John  and 
Anna  (Roan)  McCarthy.  In  1855  his  parents 
came  to  the  United  States  and  found  a per- 
manent location  at  Jonesboro,  Indiana,  where 


Thomas  was  reared.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age,  his  inclinations  being  in  the  direction 
of  railroading,  he  obtained  a situation  as 
brakeman,  which  he  filled  six  months.  He 
then  was  employed  as  baggage-master  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Indiana,  seven  months,  and 
from  that  time  until  1871  was  in  the  tele- 
graph office,  and  then  for  a few  months  was 
telegraph  operator  at  Marion.  May  1,  1873, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Pan-Handle 
Company’s  office  at  Hartfoi'd  City,  a position 
he  has  since  retained.  He  is  a reliable  and 
capable  business  man,  and  has  filled  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  agent  for  fifteen  years, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers 
and  the  general  public.  He  is  now  one  of 
Hartford  City’s  prominent  citizens,  and  has 
valuable  property  interests  within  its  limits. 
He  was  married  November  26, 1873,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  M.  Whistler,  of  Marion,  Indiana. 
They  have  two  children — George  E.  and  Mar- 
shall B.  In  politics  Mr.  McCarthy  is  a sup- 
porter of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party. 


. JOHN  Q.  McKEEHAN  has  offici- 
jd  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
Hartford  City  since  May  1,  1884. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  this,  his  native  State.  He  was  born  at 
Vernon  on  the  15th  of  September,  1827. 
His  father,  George  McKeehan,  a farmer,  was 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  while  his  mother, 
whose  given  name  was  Elizabeth,  owed  her 
nativity  to  the  State  of  Kentucky.  At  a 
very  early  age  for  that  day  he  had  received  a 
good  common  school  education,  and  the  age 
of  sixteen  found  him  teaching  a country 
school  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  and 
this  became  his  profession,  which  he  regu- 
larly followed  until  reaching  the  age  of 
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twenty-foiu‘  years.  He  then  connnenced  at- 
tendance at  Hanover  College,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1855.  Before 
closing  his  studies  here,  however,  he  had 
officiated  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  Greek, 
and  indeed  for  a year  and  a half  after  gradu- 
ation, he  taught  that  language  and  Latin  in 
the  college.  He  then  took  charge  of  the 
Hopewell  Academ  y as  principal,  and  remained 
at  its  head  until  1859,  and  his  success  in  that 
capacity  brought  him  invitations  to  positions 
of  trust  in  more  than  one  important  institu- 
tion of  learning.  His  natural  inclinations, 
however,  led  him  rather  in  the  direction  of 
the  pulpit,  than  in  that  of  the  profession  in 
which  he  had  thus  far  achieved  marked  suc- 
cess, and  in  April,  1859,  he  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Madison  to  preach  the 
gospel,  though  not  ordained  until  March, 
1864;.  He  supplied  Edinburg  and  Shiloh 
churches  (Indiana)  during  the  remainder  of 
1859  and  a portion  of  1860,  and  in  the  last 
named  year  was  called  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
in  that  year  and  1861  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  church  of  that  city.  He 
filled  the  pulpits  of  Pleasant  and  Jefferson 
churches  in  1861-’62,  and  1862-’65  offici- 
ated at  Bethany,  Shiloh  and  New  Prospect 
churches,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of 
that  time  also  conducted  a select  school  at 
Franklin.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  at  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  during  1868-’69  he 
had  under  his  charge  Vernon  and  Graham 
churches.  His  health,  never  robust,  always 
presented  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  work  which  a willing 
disposition  laid  out  for  him,  and  for  which 
natural  qualifications  abundantly  qualified 
him,  and  his  lack  of  physical  strength  more 
than  once  has  caused  him  a long  retirement 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  chosen  calling. 
In  1880  he  had  so  far  regained  his  strength 
as  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  position  of 


superintendent  of  schools  of  Jennings  Coun- 
ty, and  he  has  ever  since  been  actively  en- 
gaged. In  1881  he  accepted  a call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Whiteland,  and  from  there  he  was  called  to 
Hartford  City.  In  October,  1859,  Mr. 
McKeehan  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Porter, 
at  Warren,  Ohio.  She  died  in  1864,  leaving 
two  daughters — Mary  P.  and  Addie  E.,  the 
former  of  whom  is  a teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Hartford  City.  The  standing  of 
Mr.  McKeehan  in  the  church  is  of  the  high- 
est, and  the  year  1887  marks  the  fourth  of  a 
highly  successftil  pastorate  at  Hartford  City. 

— 

AMES  G.  BAIRD,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Blackford  County,  and  a representa- 
tive citizen  of  Jackson  Township,  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Adams  County,  the 
date  of  his  birth  being  March  9,  1822.  His 
father,  Joshua  Baird,  was  also  a native  of 
Ohio,  and  was  a son  of  Janies  Baird,  a na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  whose  father  was  born 
in  Scotland.  The  father  and  grandfather  of 
our  subject  were  soldiers  in  the  war  of  1812.- 
Joshua  Baird  married  Miss  Susan  Gibson, 
who  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, but  reared  in  Adams  County,  Ohio. 
They  reared  a family  of  four  children — 
James  G.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Thomas, 
who  went  to  California  in  1849,  where  he 
died  in  1850;  William,  living  in  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  and  Sarah  Jane,  who  died  in 
Ohio.  James  G.  Baird  grew  to  manhood  in 
his  native  State,  being  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  he  has  made  his  life  work. 
He  received  such  educational  advantages  as 
the  common  schools  of  that  day  afforded,  but 
by  close  observation  he  received  a good  prac- 
tical education.  August  9,  1846,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clarissa  Leedom, 
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and  to  them  liave  been  born  eight  diiklren — 
William  T.,  Henry  R.,  John  C.,  Jasper  M., 
Sarah  (■.,  America,  and  two  daughters,  Mary 
A.  and  Susan,  who  are  deceased.  In  1847, 
the  year  following  liis  marriage,  Mr.  Baird 
came  to  Rlackford  County,  Indiana,  making 
the  journey  by  team.  He  began  life  here 
right  in  the  woods,  not  a stick  of  timber 
having  been  cut  on  his  land.  By  persevering 
industry  and  good  management  he  lias  made 
his  land  into  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Jack- 
son  Township,  having  167  acres  of  valuable 
land,  100  acres  being  well  improved  and  un- 
der high  cultivation.  The  log  cabin  of 
pioneer  days  has  given  way  to  his  present 
commodious  frame  residence,  and  his  barns 
and  outbuildings  are  noticeably  good.  In 
politics  Mr.  Baird  affiliates  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  has  served  seven  years  as 
supervisor,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  satis- 
faction to  his  constituents.  He  is  a member  of 
Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  No.  262,  of  Hartford  City. 


^I^^EN  R Y SEELIG,  one  of  the  old  and 
iW))  lionored  pioneers  of  Blackford  County, 
^(1  who  is  now  deceased,  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  born  in  Ross  County,  March  28,  1814. 
In  July,  1837,  he  came  with  his  brother 
Frederick  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana, 
where  they  made  their  home  until  their 
death.  They  put  up  a log  cabin  on  land 
owned  by  Frederick,  in  which  they  kept 
bachelor’s  hall  for  a few  months  when  Fred- 
erick married.  Henry  Seelig  continued  to 
reside  iu  his  brother’s  house  until  he  was 
married  in  1851  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Hadden, 
who  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was  livino- 

o 

in  Washington  Township.  She  died  April 
1,  1852,  leaving  one  child,  a daughter,  Mary 
C.,  who  became  the  wife  of  D.  Jessup.  Our 
subject  was  a second  time  married  June  27,  j 


1855,  to  M iss  Louisa  Wilson,  a native  of 
Fayette  County,  Indiana,  born  September  6, 
1831.  To  this  union  were  boi’u  five  children 
— John  O.,  born  March  21,  1856,  married 
and  living  in  New  Castle,  Indiana;  Lewis, 
born  June  25,  1860;  Elizabeth  A.,  born  De- 
ceinber  30,  1862,  died  December  24,  1874; 
Sylvester,  born  December  25,  1865,  died  Oc- 
tober 21,  1866,  and  Jacob,  born  March  16, 
1870.  Mr.  Seelig  was  very  fond  of  hunting, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  county  found 
ample  opportunity  to  indulge  in  this  pastime. 
He  was  a man  of  remarkable  memory,  and 
was  never  tired  of  relating  incidents  of 
pioneer  days.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  March  30,  1887,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  always  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  the  township  or 
county  which  had  been  his  home  for  so  many 
years,  and  none  of  the  early  settlers  were 
more  respected  than  he.  He  was  of  German 
ancestry.  His  widow  still  survives.  She  is 
a daughter  of  John  and  Nancy  (Swoop)  Wil- 
son, her  father  born  in  North  Carolina, 
in  1790,  of  Irish  descent,  and  the  mother 
born  in  Virginia  in  1795,  of  German  ances- 
try. Both  are  deceased,  the  father  dying  in 
Dublin,  AVayne  County,  Indiana,  and  the 
mother  in  Henry  County,  Indiana. 


ANIEL  LISTEN FELTZ,  a representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  old  and  respected 
pioneer  families  of  Blackford  County, 
is  a native  of  Germany,  born  November  18, 
1829,  a son  of  Conrad  and  Susan  Listenfeltz. 
They  came  to  America  when  our  subject 
was  eighteen  months  old,  locating  in  New 
Jersey,  where  they  made  their  home  for  six 
years.  They  then  removed  toAVarren  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  in  1837,  came  to  Blackford, 
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County,  Indiana,  locating  in  the  woods  on 
section  36,  Harrison  Township,  the  parents 
living  there  until  their  death.  They  had  a 
family  of  six  children — Jacob,  Daniel,  Peter, 
Catherine,  Conrad  and  Susan,  who  was  burned 
to  death  at  the  age  of  four  years.  Daniel 
Listenfeltz  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Black- 
ford County,  to  the  avocation  of  a farmer, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  district 
schools.  When  twenty  years  old  he  married 
Miss  Bhoda  Havens,  a daughter  of  James 
and  Plnebe  Ann  Havens,  of  Blackford  Coun- 
ty. Eleven  children  were  born  to  them,  of 
whom  eight  are  still  living — Jacob,  Jonathan, 
Phoebe  Ann,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Susan,  Eliza- 
beth and  Clement.  Mr.  Listenfeltz  was  be- 
reaved by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  February, 
1879.  The  maiden  name  of  his  present  wife 
was  Martha  Ann  Wheeler.  She  was  born 
in  Henry  County,  Indiana,  and  is  a daughter 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Trublood)  Wheeler. 
By  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Listenfeltz  has 
two  children  named  Orville  and  Orliza  J. 
Mr.  Listenfeltz  is  one  of  the  well-to-do  farm- 
ers of  Harrison  Township,  where  he  has  a 
fine  farm  of  eighty  acres  of  well  improved 
land,  his  residence  being  a good  two-story 
house,  built  in  1877.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat.  He  is  a member  of  the  Method- 
ist EjDiscopal  church. 


fOHN  NEEDLER,  proprietor  of  Heed- 
ler’s  meat  market,  is  one  of  Hartford 
City’s  active  and  enterprising  business 
men.  His  business,  which  was  established  in 
1875,  is  carried  on  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  markets 
in  the  county.  Everything  about  the  place 
is  kept  clean  and  neat,  and  the  pro]>rietor 
keeps  on  hand  both  fresh  and  salt  meats  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  fish,  all  his  stock  being 


of  the  best  quality,  and  by  his  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  his  many  customers,  and 
reasonable  prices,  he  has  built  up  a good 
trade.  Mr.  Needier  was  born  in  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  February  1,  1834,  a son  of 
James  and  Rebecca  Needier,  his  parents 
coming  to  Indiana  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
settling  in  Grant  County.  His  father  being 
a farmer  he  was  reared  to  the  same  avoca- 
tion, and  his  education  was  obtained  in  the 
district  schools.  He  was  united  in  marriage 
in  1861  to  Miss  Eliza  E.  Pugh,  of  Grant 
County.  She  died  November  28,  1884,  leav- 
ing at  her  death  three  children  named — Ola, 
Alonzo  alid  Charlie.  In  his  political  views 
Mr.  Needier  is  a Democrat.  He  has  always 
manifested  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  city  in  which  he  resides,  and  every  move- 
ment calculated  to  aid  in  building  up  the 
place  or  developing  its  business  interests  has 
his  encoitragement  and  assistance. 


fOHN  OWEN  SNYDER,  the  man  who 
cannot  stop  walking.  Now  we  come  to 
describe  the  first  wonder  of  the  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  man  who  fur 
twenty-seven  months  has  not  been  able  to 
cease  walking  without  great  pain,  except  for 
a few  minutes,  possibly  two  or  three  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  John  Owen  Snyder,  the 
subject  of  this  strange  sketch,  was  born  in 
the  year  1833,  in  Madison  County,  Virginia. 
His  parents  were  James  and  Fannie  (Carpen- 
ter) Snyder,  both  natives  of  the  same  State, 
and  farmers,  bringing  up  their  children  in 
their  humble  calling.  In  the  fall  of  1849 
they  immigrated  to  Randolph  County,  Indi- 
ana, locating  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county.  In  the  year  1855  John  was  married. 
In  the  fall  of  1863  he  moved  to  Iowa,  spend- 
ing the  following  winter  in  Appanoose 
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County.  JS'ext  lie  moved  to  a point  near 
Macpion,  on  Spoon  River,  Knox  County,  Illi- 


nois, where  he  resided  four 


year 


s,  when  he 


moved  back  to  Randolph  County,  this  State. 
Five  or  six  years  after  this  again,  being  a poor 
man  and  always  renting  farms,  he  moved  to 
a place  about  two  and  a half  miles  northeast 
of  Millgrove,  or  two  miles  south  of  Trenton, 
in  Blackford  County,  where  he  lived  about 
six  years,  clearing  up  twenty  acres  of  land. 
Then  he  removed  to  a farm,  upon  which  was 
a log  cabin,  about  two  miles  southeast  of 
Millgrove,  or  three  miles  west  of  Dunkirk, 
renting  here  a little  over  a year,  when  he 
tinally,  in  the  spring  of  1887,  moved  upon 
his  present  place,  a forty-acre  farm  on  section 
27,  Jackson  Township,  about  a mile  north  of 
Millgrove  and  a half-mile  east.  This  place 
he  bought  of  Mr.  Fulkerson,  partly  going 
in  debt  for  it,  and  making  a payment  upon  it, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  exhibition  that  was  made  of  him  in 
the  city  museums  during  the  preceding  win- 
ter. Upon  this  place  he  built  a small  frame 
house,  divided  into  two  equal  rooms,  in  one 
of  which  he  is  now  performing  his  endless 
rounds  of  circumnambulation.  Mr.  Snyder 
was  married  in  June,  1855,  to  Nancy  Mc- 
Kinney, a native  of  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of 
Anthony  W.  and  Elizabeth  McKinney.  Their 
children  are — Joseph  Leonard,  born  in  1859; 
Mary  Adeline,  in  1861,  Almeretta,  Horatio 
Frederick  and  Eliza  Jane.  Now  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  strange  afhiction  that  has 
rendered  Mr.  Snyder  a noted  man.  In  1883 
he  had  a severe  attack  of  what  his  physician 
called  typho-inalarial  fever.  On  recovering 
from  it,  in  August,  he  began  to  feel  a curious 
affection  in  his  arms,  on  account  of  which  he 
kept  his  bed  most  of  the  time  until  the  fol- 
lowing March,  when  he  seemed  to  recover; 
but  was  up  and  down,  part  of  the  time  walk- 
ing about  the  room,  and  a part  of  the  time 


doing  chores  about  the  premises.  After  a 
little  a strange  sensation  supervened;  he  felt 
as  if  all  his  strength  lay  in  his  arms.  He  would 
chop  or  saw  wood  with  all  his  might,  some- 
times a half  a cord  before  stopping,  and  with- 
out feeling  tired!  Thus  he  labored  from 
morning  until  night.  Said  he  to  his  wife, 
“There’s  something  wrong  with  me;  for  I 
don’t  feel  tired;  if  I am  tired  I cannot  feel 
it.”  At  night,  or  when  the  weather  was  in- 
clement, he  would,  for  the  sake  of  arm  exer- 
cise, scrub  the  floor,  wjth  an  old-fashioned 
hickory-splint  broom  he  happened  to  have  in 
his  possession.  This  condition  lasted  about 
six  weeks,  when  the  atlection  seemed  to  leave 
his  arms  and  shoulders  and  pass  down  into 
his  hips  and  lower  limbs,  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  remain  in  a state  of  rest;  walk- 
ing was  the  only  thing  that  would  relieve 
him.  This  metastasis  of  the  “evil  spirit” 
was  not  suddenly  complete,  but  moved  down 
by  spells  and  gradually.  At  first  for  some 
days  he  generally  walked  rather  slow,  but 
then  he  had  to  accelerate  his  gait,  and  some- 
times walk  very  fast,  or  even  run.  He  en- 
deavored to  stand  still,  but  could  not;  he 
tried  to  remain  quiet  in  other  positions,  but 
with  worse  results,  cramps  and  pains  setting 
in  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  Many  a 
time  he  was  obliged  to  run  for  two  or  three 
hours,  even  in  the  hot  sun,  when  he  did  not 
seem  to  stiffer,  either  from  exhaustion  or 
from  heat.  In  a few  instances  he  ran  five 
hours  at  a time,  still  without  fatigue  or  feel- 
ing the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  “thing  ” would 
not  let  him  go,  day  or  night.  The  sensation 
is  sometimes  that  of  cramping,  sometimes 
simply  aching,  and  occasionally  a nervous 
attack  that  shakes  him  all  over  as  if  he  had 
the  ague.  He  dares  not  lie  down,  lest  the 


attack  becomes  too  severe  to  manage. 


One 


time,  before  the  affliction  became  fully  set- 
tled in  his  lower  extremities,  he  was  plow; 
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when  the  plow  became  fat-tened  in  a root. 
After  making  one  vain  attempt  to  free  the 
implement  he  found  he  could  hold  on  no 
longer;  the  position  was  too  stationary  for 
him;  and  after  walking  once  around  the 
team  he  veered  off,  leaving  them  and  the  plow 
hitched  to  earth.  They  were  soon  afterward 
taken  care  of  by  one  of  the  sons.  Mr.  Sny- 
der always  prefers  a smooth,  hard  surface  to 
walk  upon.  A floor  or  pavement  is  prefer- 
able even  to  smooth,  soft  ground  or  a sawdust 
track.  He  cannot  climb  fences,  or  get  over 
logs  and  rough  places  without  great  distress, 
much  less  climb  or  “run  up  ” stairs,  as  has 
been  falsely  advertised.  Could  he  do  all 
things,  life  would  not  be  so  monotonous  to 
to  him,  as  he  could  then  roam  about  the 
woods,  among  the  neighbors,  and  even  visit 
the  towns  and  witness  the  changing  scenery. 
In  the  fall  of  1886,  the  propensity  to  run 
began  to  diminish,  since  which  time  he  has 
had  to  l)e  dragged  along  by  that  species  of 
locomotion  very  little.  Yes,  he  eats  and 
sleeps  walking.  AVhile  sleeping,  he  is  gen- 
erally supported  upon  the  arm  of  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  not,  however,  with  the 
aid  of  an  apparatus,  as  has  been  rumored. 
He  can  change  the  garments  of  the  upper 
portion  of  his  body  with  comparative  eafee, 
as  he  can  do  that  while  walkino-;  but  he 
has  to  watch  for  his  chances  in  changing 
those  of  his  lower  extremities.  Occasion- 
ally the  affection  will  dodge  still  lower  down, 
below  his  knees,  for  a few  minutes,  possibly 
two  or  three  times  in  twenty-foui’  hours, 
when  he  can  sit  down  and  sleep,  some  one 
supporting  him.  Indeed,  some  member  of 
the  flimily  must  be  with  him  constantly,  day 
and  night.  A few  times  within  the  last  year 
the  peculiar  sensation  remained  below  his 
knees  twenty  to  forty-eight  hours,  one  time 
as  long  as  fifty-four  hours,  during  which  time 
he  assumed  the  sitting  posture  a great  deal. 


with  comparative  ease;  and  for  these  and 
other  reasons  he  sometimes  thinks  he  is  im- 
proving in  his  health.  During  the  first  four 
mouths  of  the  present  year  (1887),  he  has 
been  pursuaded,  much  against  his  will,  to 
attend  the  museums  of  Chicago  and  Indian- 
apolis and  suffer  himself  to  be  an  object  of 
exhibition;  but  confinement  in  the  foul  air 
of  the  rooms,  and  restaurant  diet,  character- 
istic of  city  life,  has  greatly  diminished  the 
general  tone  of  his  health,  and  he  is  now 
(May,  1887),  spending  a few  weeks  at  his 
cpiiet  home  in  the  rural  retreats  of  the  back 
woods,  to  recruit  his  physical  powers.  Door 
man!  If  the  public  could  only  be  made  to 
know  the  truth — that  he  cannot  stop  walk- 
iu(j — it  would  be  the  source  of  a much  larger 
income;  but  his  exhibitors  labor  under  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  give  occu- 
lar  demonstration  of  the  negative  “ cannot,” 
and  the  public  are  not  interested  in  simply 
seeing  a man  walk.  They  regard  the  claim, 
“ cannot  stop  walking,”  as  an  advertising 
dodge.  Mr.  Snyder  would  never  submit  to  a 
stage  dress.  “ They  can’t  get  me  into  a mon- 
key jacket,”  says  he.  In  traveling  upon 
railroad  trains  he  has  to  be  placed  in  the 
baggage  car  and  given  space  to  walk  his  ac- 
customed rounds,  which  is  always  done  turn- 
ing to  the  right.  This  is  due  to  a peculiar 
lameness  in  his  left  hip.  Of  course  he  must 
be  assisted  up  and  down  the  car  steps.  He 
cannot  even  stoop  without  great  pain.  For 
his  feet  he  prefers  coarse  plow-shoes  and  a 
pair  of  common  woolen  socks.  AValking  on 
ears  he  had  to  turn  so  shortly,  bringing  un- 
due pressure  upon  the  region  of  the  right 
foot  back  of  the  great  toe,  that  he  produced 
a sore,  from  which,  however,  he  afterward 
recovered.  Either  from  this  circumstance,  or 
from  some  of  his  jests  about  “ walking  the 
soles  off  his  feet,”  the  rumor  got  out  that  he 
insanely  imagined  that  he  had  several  sores 
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on  Ids  feet  to  be  worn  off  by  walking,  and 
that  he  indulged  in  the  2)eculiar  propensity 
from  mere  insanity.  Indeed,  at  one  time  he 
was  taken  to  an  insane  asylum  for  treatment; 
but  the  confinement  there  made  him  worse, 
and  the  physicians  soon  ascertained  that  he 
was  not  insane,  and  that  they  conld  do  nothing 
for  him.  Of  course  the  disease  must  be  wearing 
him  out.  “ After  all,”  exclaims  the  poor  man 
“how  willingly  1 would  give  up  everything 
I have  could  I but  just  regain  my  health 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  lie  down  and  take 
a night’s  good  rest,  as  I used  to  !”  In- 
terviewing Mr.  Snyder’s  attending  physi- 
cian Dr.  H.  C.  Davison,  of  Hartford  City, 
the  writer  could  learn  but  little  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  related.  In  compli- 
ance with  a request  for  a technical  state- 
ment of  the  pathology  of  the  case,  he 
was  shrewd  enough  to  be  “ ignorant.”  All 
he  could  say  was,  “ It  is  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  nervous  energy;  it  is  not  St. 
Vitus’  dauce.  The  subject  is  not  insane,  nor 
a monomaniac.”  In  personal  appearance  Mr. 
Snyder  is  a man  of  medium  weight  when  in 
health,  with  an  innocent,  passive  counte- 
nance, blue  eyes,  heavy  chin  beard,  receding 
cheek  bones,  and  a kindly,  affable  manner  that 
enlists  the  respect  of  the  most  cultivated. 


|i“^^ILLIAM  KNOX,  one  of  the  respected 
Washington  Township, 
I engaged  in  farming  on  section  35,  is 

a native  of  Kentucky,  born  in  Bourbon  Coun- 
ty, January  15,  1820,  a son  of  John  and 
Margaret  (Hammer)  Knox.  The  father  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  January  4,  1797,  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  a son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Davis)  Knox,  who  were  born  in  Maryland, 
and  died  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Tennessee 


in  1799,  a daughter  of  John  and  Margaret 
(Wilkerson)  Hammer,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Tennessee,  and  died  in  Brown  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  The  Hammer  family  is  of  German 
origin.  The  father  of  our  subject  died  in 
Grant  County,  Indiana,  aged  seventy-six 
years,  and  his  mother  died  in  Blackford 
County,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  ^^ears.  They 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children — William, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch;  James  M.,  Melissa, 
Elizabetli,  Kachel,  Dorothy,  Lucinda,  Anna 
and  Melinda.  William  Knox  was  three 
years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Brown 
County,  Ohio,  and  when  he  was  ten  years  old 
they  settled  in  Henry  County,  Indiana. 
William  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Henry 
County,  and  was  there  married  September  4, 
1844,  to  Miss  Susan  Clevinger,  a native  of 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  born  November  25, 
1827,  where  she  was  reared.  She  is  a daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  and  Susan  (Conley)  Clevinger, 
her  father  born  in  Maryland,  January  25, 
1786,  and  her  mother  born  March  9,  1810. 
Both  died  in  AVayne  County,  Indiana,  her 
father  aged  seventy-nine  years,  and  the 
mother  aged  eighty  years.  They  had  a fam- 
ily of  seven  children — Samuel,  Polly,  Cynthia 
A.,  Lucinda,  Margaret,  Maria  and  Susan.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knox  have  been  born  nine 
children  as  follows — Maria  A.,  born  June  14, 
1845;  Margaret  E.,  born  May  6,  1847,  died 
aged  thirteen  years;  John  W.,  born  August 
19,  1849;  James  M.,  born  December  30, 1851; 
Daniel,  born  July  27,  1854;  Mary  E.,  born 
May  3,  1858;  Cynthia  A.,  horn  November 
12,  1860.  William  H.  died,  aged  three  years, 
and  Cyrus  R.  died,  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
The  six  children  who  are  living  are  married 
and  comfortably  settled  in  life.  A few  years 
after  his  marriage  Mr.  Knox  moved  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  to  Grant  County,  Indi- 
ana, where  he  made  his  home  until  1860. 
He  then  came  to  Blackford  County,  and  set- 
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tied  on  his  preseiit  farm  on  section  35,  Wash- 
ington Township.  About  twenty-five  acres 
of  the  land  had  been  cleared  and  a log  cabin 
built  when  ]\Ir.  Knox  came  to  the  township, 
blit  the  latter  was  in  such  poor  condition  that 
he  soon  built  a hewed-log  house,  wdiich  has 
since  been  occupied  by  him  and  his  family. 
This  house  was  repaired  three  years  ago,  and 
makes  a good  comfortable  residence.  His 
farm  contains  forty  acres  of  choice  land, 
which  is  well  improved  and  under  good  cul- 
tivation, and  everything  about  the  place  shows 
the  care  and  thrift  of  the  owner. 

-»->«■ — ■ 

C.  NEAL,  grain  dealer,  and  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Montpelier, 
® was  born  Feliruary  12,  1852,  a son  of 
C.  AV.  and  Nancy  A.  (Roberts)  Neal,  the 
father  being  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  mother  of  New  York.  The  father  was  a 
contractor  and  builder  by  occupation,  and 
was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Grant 
County,  Indiana,  locating  there  in  1835. 
Our  subject  was  reared  in  Marion,  Grant 
County,  receiving  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  that  place.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Switzer  & Turner, 
grain  dealers,  receiving  at  first  a salary  of 
SlOO  a year.  He  gradually  worked  his  way 
up,  and  when  seventeen  years  old  received  a 
commission  on  grain  bought.  In  1872,  when 
twenty  years  old,  he  came  to  Montpelier, 
Blackford  County,  and  formed  a partnership 
in  the  grain  business  with  John  D.  Marshall, 
which  existed  until  1875,  when  the  firm  was 
changed,  and  the  business  conducted  under 
the  name  of  T.  C.  Neal  & Co.  until  Septem- 
ber, 1886.  At  this  time  the  present  firm 
was  formed,  the  members  of  which  are  T.  C. 
Neal,  D.  A.  AValmer  and  Henry  C.  Arnold, 
all  men  of  good  business  ability.  The  firm 


does  an  extensive  business,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  substantial  in  Blackford 
County.  Mr.  Neal  was  united  in  marriage 
in  1873  to  Miss  S.  A.  Spaulding,  of  AYells 
County,  Indiana,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
one  child,  a son,  Charles  M.,  born  October 
21,  1875.  Mr.  Neal  is  projnnetor  of  Oak 
Grove  Stock  Farm,  located  one  mile  west  of 
Montpelier,  where  are  kept  some  of  the  best 
driving  horses  in  this  part  of  tlie  State,  and 
his  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  some  of  which  are 
registered,  is  second  to  none  in  the  State. 
Visitors  wishing  to  see  good  stock  are  always 
welcome  at  Oak  Grove,  and  the  genial  host 
and  proprietor  extends  to  all  the  hospitality 
for  which  he  is  noted.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat.  In  1882  he  was  elected  county 
commissioner  by  a majority  of  136  votes 
over  his  Republican  opponent,  and  served  in 
that  office  to  the  best  interests  of  the  county. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  order, 
belonging  to  Lodge  No.  410,  of  Montpelier. 


W^p^ILLIAM  CLAPPER,  deceased,  was 
born  in  Licking  Township,  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  August  6,  1843,  a 
son  of  Jacob  and  Amanda  (Kemmer)  Clap- 
per, who  were  brought  to  Blackford  County 
when  young,  from  Stark  County,  Ohio.  The 
grandparents  of  our  subject,  John  and  Mary 
Clapper,  came  to  Blackford  County  in  an 
early  day,  being  among  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  county,  where  they  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.  Both  are  buried  in  Hartford  cemetery. 
The  Clappers  are  of  German  ancestry.  The 
father  of  our  sxibject  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years,  his  mother  dying  when  but  twenty- 
nine  years  old.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children — AVilliam,  Ann,  Sarah,  Jacob, 
Rachel,  John,  Henry  and  Mary,  all  of  whom 
are  deceased  except  Rachel,  Henry  and  Marv. 
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William  Clapper,  wliose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm 
in  Blackford  County,  being  reared  to  the 
avocation  of  a farmer,  which  he  followed 
through  life.  lie  was  a thorough,  practical 
farmer,  and  met  with  good  success  in  his 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  was  the  owner  of  a 
well  improved  farm  of  100  acres  on  section 
33,  Washington  Township,  where  he  was 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Clapper 
w'as  married  October  3,  1865,  to  Miss  Emily 
Lillibridge,  a native  of  Hocking  County, 
Oliio,  born  December  31,  1815,  who  was 
brought  to  Blackfoi’d  County,  Indiana,  when 
nine  months  old,  where  she  lias  since  lived. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clapper  had  born  to  them 
three  children — AYilliam  Albert,  born  Octo- 
ber 18,  1867;  Bertha  F.,  born  May  5,  1869, 
and  Ora  V.,  born  February  3,  1878.  Mr. 
Clapper  died  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  Febru- 
ary 25,  1886,  his  death  being  a source  of  re- 
gret throughout  his  neighborhood.  He  was 
a man  of  public  spirit,  and  w'as  always  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  his  township  or 
county,  and  by  his  genial  and  cordial  manners 
he  won  many  friends. 


fOIIN  SAXON,  a farmer,  residing  on 
section  33,  Washington  Township,  is  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  early  pioneer 
families  of  Blackford  County.  His  parents, 
James  and  Asenath  (Wixson)  Saxon,  came 
with  their  family,  then  consisting  of  four 
children,  to  the  county,  February  12,  1840, 
and  settled  in  the  wmods  on  section  4,  Licking 
Township,  the  father  having  to  cut  away  the 
brush  and  trees  before  erecting  their  round- 
log  cabin.  The  father  of  our  subject  was 
born  in  Putnam  County,  New  York,  in  1804, 
removing  thence  to  Steuben  County,  New 
York,  where  he  lived  several  years,  and  was 


there  married  to  Asenath  Wixson,  a native 
of  New  York  State,  born  in  1808,  a daughter 
of  Shubel  and  Elizabeth  Wixon,  wdio  died  in 
Blackford  County.  Seven  children  were  born 
to  them — Fannie,  John,  Benjamin,  James  F., 
Alva,  Mary  E.  and  Eliza  A.,  the  first  four 
born  in  Steuben  County,  the  three  youngest 
natives  of  Blackford  County.  The  Saxon  family 
came  to  Blackford  County  with  several  other 
families,  making  the  journey  by  team,  taking 
thirty-one  days  to  come  from  Steuben  County, 
New  York.  They  lived  in  the  log  cabin, 
which  the  father  built  on  coining  to  the 
county,  until  1880,  when  the  parents  and 
youngest  son  went  to  Kansas,  the  father 
dying  in  that  State  April  3,  1883.  The 
mother  is  still  living  in  Kansas,  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  The  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  was  John  Saxon,  and  was  born  in 
New  York  State  in  1761,  and  when  twelve 
years  old,  when  the  British  hinded  on  Long- 
Island,  he  ran  away  from  home,  going  to 
Georgia,  where  he  remained  until  sixteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  volunteered  as  a soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  for  his  services 
during  that  war  he  received  a pension.  He 
died  in  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  in  1862, 
aged  100  years  and  ten  months.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth  (Evans)  Saxon,  also  died  in  Black- 
ford County.  Oursubject’sgreat-grandfather 
Saxon  was  a native  of  Holland.  John  Saxon, 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  grew  to  man- 
hood on  his  father’s  farm  in  Washing-ton 
Township,  being  reared  to  the  avocation  of  a 
farmer,  which  he  has  made  his  life-work.  He 
is  now  the  owner  of  a fine  farm  of  sixty- 
two  acres  of  well  improved  land,  which  he 
has  brought  xmder  a good  state  of  cultivation. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  November  8, 
1858,  to  Miss  Mary  Mills,  a native  of  Ohio, 
born  May  14,  1832,  where  she  was  reared. 
In  1850  her  parents,  Samuel  and  Ann 
(Shields)  Mills,  came  with  their  family  of 
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four  children  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana, 
and  settled  on  a partially  improved  farm  on 
section  28,  Washington  Township,  near  the 
farm  of  John  Saxon.  Five  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mi*s.  John  Saxon — 
Albert,  born  in  July,  1856;  Minerva  A., 
born  April  5,  1858;  John  B.,  born  December 
7,  1862;  McDowell,  born  November  6, 1868, 
and  Thomas,  born  April  1,  1873.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1876,  Mr.  Saxon,  was  elected  county 
sheriif,  assuming  the  duties  of  that  office  the 
following-  Jlugust,  and  served  two  terms 
with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents. 


|P,ON.  WILLIAM  TWIBELL,  a promi-  j 
I®  Jbackford  County,  was 

born  near  New  Martinsville,  West  Vir- 
g-inia,  October  29,  1831,  a son  ot  Josiah 
Twibell,  a native  of  Ohio.  The  latter  was  a 
son  of  John  Twibell,  a native  of  Ireland,  wdio 
was  a soldier  in  the  British  army  during  the 
Be  volutionary  war.  Just  at  the  close  of  the 
war  he  deserted  the  king  and  joined  the 
American  army.  He  settled  in  Alaryland, 
where  he  was  married,  and  reared  a family  of 
eight  children.  Josiah  Twibell  was  reared  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  He  was  married  in 
Virginia  to  Miss  Mary  Sharpneck,  a native 
of  Virginia,  and  a daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Sharpneck,  who  were  of  English 
and  Scotch  ancestry.  To  them  were  boni 
six  children — John,  William  (our  subject), 
Thomas,  Sarah,  Daniel  and  Elizabeth.  In 
1834  Josiah  Twibell  came  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  to  Indiana,  and  after  living 
two  years  in  Henry  County,  removed  to 
Blackford  County,  and  settled  on  section  3, 
Harrison  Township.  They  made  the  journey 
to  Indiana  with  ox  team  and  two  horses,  cut- 
ting a road  a great  part  of  the  way.  The 


father  on  coming  to  Blackford  County,  entered 
eighty  acres  of  land  from  the  Government, 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  not  a tree  having 
been  cut  on  the  place.  After  clearing  a space 
he  built  a rude  log  cabin  18  x 24  feet  in  size, 
with  puncheon  floor  and  clapboard  roof,  and 
here  amid  the  wild  surroundings  of  the  wil- 
derness, assisted  by  his  sons,  he  made  a home 
for  his  family.  The  first  year  they  paid  for 
salt  $16  a barrel,  and  all  things  were  propor- 
tionately high.  Wild  animals  were  numerous, 
aud  Indians  were  the  principal  inhabitants  at 
that  early  date.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
died  in  their  pioneer  home  in  1843,  and  in 
1844  Josiah  Twibell  was  again  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  Chick,  a native  of  Virginia, 
and  to  this  union  six  children  were  born  as 
follows — David,  Mary,  Ann,  Bathsheba,  Jane 
and  Josiah.  Josiah  Twibell  died  on  the  old 
homestead  where  he  made  his  home  for  so 
many  years,  in  1873.  In  politics  he  was  first 
a Democrat,  later  a Free  Soiler,  and  in  1856 
be  became  a Eepublican  in  his  political  views. 
During  the  war  of  the  Kebellion  he  enlisted 
in  Company  I,  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Infan- 
try, of  which  he  became  Captain.  He  was 
in  the  engagement  at  Island  No.  10.  He 
served  one  year  and  was  honorably  discharged 
I on  account  of  disability.  His  son  Thomas 
I served  three  years  in  the  same  regiment.  He 
died  in  Kansas  in  1881.  Another  son,  David, 
was  a member  of  Company  II,  Seventy-fifth 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Champion  Hills.  Josiah  Twibell  served 
two  terms  as  comity  commissioner.  He  was 
for  years  a member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
but  later  in  life  was  a believer  in  the  Univers- 
alist  doctrines.  He  was  a charter  member 
of  Hartford  Lodge,  No.  106,  A.  F.  & A.  1\[., 
and  later  was  a member  of  Montpelier  Lodge, 
No.  288.  William  Twibell,  whose  name 
heads  this  sketch,  was  two  years  old  when 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Indiana,  and  four 
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3’ears  of  age  when  the  fainily  settled  in  lllack- 
foi-d  County.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  on 
tlie  old  homestead  in  Harrison  Townsliip,  and 
reeeiv'ed  his  education  in  the  pioneer  schools 
of  liis  district  and  by  stud}'  at  home.  He 
was  married  October  13,  1856,  to  JVIiss  Mary 
I’raunum,  who  was  born  in  Union  County, 
Indiana,  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  ISTaiicy 
(Hall)  Hrannum.  They  have  six  children 
living — Samuel,  lletta,- Emma,  Joseph,  Zada 
and  Carrie  IT.  Two  of  their  children  are 
deceased — a daughter  Nancy,  and  one  who 
died  in  infancy  unnamed.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Twibell  located  in  Montpelier,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  until 
1870,  his  sales  amounting  to  about  $75,000 
per  annum.  In  1870  he  began  dealing  in 
grain,  which  he  followed  until  1886,  when 
his  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr. 
Twibell  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  fall  of  1875,  taking  his  seat  the 
following  January.  He  is  classed  among  the 
pros])erous  men  of  the  county,  and  is  the 
owner  of  five  farms,  containing  about  600 
acres  of  choice  land.  He  is  a member  of 
Blackford  Lodge,  No.  106,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and 
was  a charter  member  of  tbe  Montpelier 
Masonic  lodge.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Order  of  liedmen,  belonging  to  Lodge  No. 
71,  of  Montpelier. 


|?FILLIAM  NOONAN,  one  of  the  in- 
enterprising  citizens  of 
Blackford  County,  was  born  in 
Dearborn  County,  Indiana,  January  20, 
1854,  a son  of  Dennis  and  Ellen  Noonan. 
His  father  was  engaged  in  railroading  for 
several  years,  and  consequently  was  not 
permanently  located  until  1860,  when  they 
moved  to  Blackford  County,  and  lived  on  a 
farm  in  Jackson  Township  four  years.  They 


then  moved  to  Licking  Township,  where  our 
subject  grew  to  manhood,  his  youth  being 
spent,  when  not  in  school,  in  assisting  in  the 
work  on  the  farm.  He  was  given  good  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  for  several  terms 
attended  Purdue  University  at  La  Fayette, 
and  subsequently  taught  school  for  some  time, 
a profession  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
In  1886  he  turned  his  attention  to  agricnlUire, 
having  previously  bought  his  farm,  which 
contains  eighty  acres  of  choice  laud.  The 
same  year  he  built  a neat  and  substantial 
residence,  and  his  other  farm  buildings  are  in 
good  repair.  He  is  a thrifty,  energetic  young 
man,  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his 
township.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the 
Labor  party.  He  is  a member  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  one  of  its  liberal  supporters.  He 
is  a firm  advocate  of  temperance  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Good  Templars  order. 

— i>  r>  Ti  I?  -tr  -*■  *-* 


OHN  J.  HELLYER,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Blackford  County,  is  a native 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  born  October 
5,  1827,  a son  of  George  and  Mary  Hellyer. 
IVheir  he  was  a lad  of  ten  years  his  parents 
removed  with  their  family  to  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  and  there  he  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  receiving  such  education  as  the  pioneer 
subscription  schools  of  that  early  day  afforded. 
The  scliool  was  held  in  a rude  log  cabin  with 
puncheon  floor  and  slab  seats,  a huge  fire- 
place, and  greased  paper  was  used  in  the  win- 
dows instead  of  glass  panes.  In  1846  he 
came  to  Indiana,  remaining  in  this  State  some 
eicrhteen  months,  when  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois.  Later  he  went  to  Iowa,  and  was  at 
Burlington  when  that  now  prosperous  city 
contained  but  200  inhabitants.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Indiana,  and  from  there  to  Ohio, 
and  in  1852  he  came  to  Blackford  County; 
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settling  in  Licking  Township.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  in  1852,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Harmon,  a native  of  Athens  County,  Ohio, 
and  a daughter  of  Henry  and  Delilah  Har- 
mon. Eleven  children  were  born  to  this 
union,  of  whom  six  are  living — George  H., 
Mary  I).,  Minerva  J.,  David  D.,  Elmer  and 
Margaret  E.  Mrs.  Hellyer  died  August  16, 
1871,  and  June  29,  1881,  Mr.  Hellyer  mar- 
ried ]\[rs.  Paulina  Ann  (Laird)  Ellis.  Mr. 
Hellyer  lias  resided  on  his  present  farm  in 
Jackson  Township  for  a period  of  thirty 
years,  the  date  of  his  settlement  being  in 
1857.  He  has  improved  his  farm  until  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  township. 
He  has  130  acres  of  choice  land,  a comfort- 
able barn,  conveniently  arranged  for  his  stock 
and  grain,  and  by  his  industrious  habits  and 
good  management  he  has  become  one  of  the 
well-to-do  farmers  of  his  township.  In  poli- 
tics ^Ir.  Hellyer  affiliates  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 


C.  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  active 
and  most  enterprising  citizens  of  Black- 
'll® ford  County,  is  the  senior  member  of 
the  linn  of  C.  C.  Alexander  & Son,  manu- 
facturers and  sole  owners  of  the  Alexander 
Fence  Machine,  which  was  patented  March  1, 
1887.  Their  factory  is  located  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  square  in  Hartford  City, 
and  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries  of  the  place.  In  four  month,  1,800 
of  the  fence  machines  were  manufactured  and 
sold  in  this  factory,  and  yet  it  can  not  keep 
up  with  the  great  demand  for  the  machines, 
which  are  considered  the  best  made  in  Amer- 
ica. During  the  year  1887  the  firm  of  C.  C. 
Alexander  & Son  expect  to  manufacture  15,- 
000  machines.  C.  C.  Alexander  is  a native 
of  Miami  County,Ohio,  born  October  1, 1838, 


a son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Alexander. 
His  father  being  a farmer  he  was  reared  to 
the  same  avocation,  and  his  education  was 
obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  district.  On 
reaching  manhood  he  began  working  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  has  followed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  AVhen  twenty-four 
years  of  age  he  was  married  to  Miss  C.  P. 
Campbell,  and  to  this  union  have  been  born 
four  children,  as  follows — William  J.,  who  is 
associated  with  his  father  in  business;  C. 
Olive,  C.  M.  and  E.  Frank.  Mr.  Alexander 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Politically  he  casts  his  suffrage  with 
the  Prohibition  party. 


j/^^(EORGE  W.  YOUNTS,  the  present  effi- 
iw  marshal  of  Hartford  City,  was 

born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  January 
24,  1859,  his  parents,  Abraham  and  Catherine 
(Wagner)  Younts,  being  natives  of  the  same 
State.  Oiir  subject  was  three  or  four  years 
of  age  M'hen  his  parents  came  to  Indiana, 
they  locating  in  Delaware  County,  and  ten 
years  later  removed  with  their  family  to 
Blackford  County,  and  settled  in  Licking 
Township.  George  W.  Younts,  the  subject, 
passed  his  youth  on  a farm,  being  reared  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  district  schools.  In  1879  he  went 
to  Colorado,  and  after  spending  some  time  at 
Leadville,  he  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  and 
I engaged  in  mining,  acting  as  foreman  for  the 
firm  of  Harris  & Harrison.  In  1881  he  re- 
turned to  Blackford  County,  and  since  1882 
he  has  been  a resident  of  Hartford  City. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  in  1882  to  Miss 
Harriet  Swift,  of  Blackford  County,  and  to 
this  union  two  children  have  been  born, 
named  Richard  and  Bessie.  Mr.  Younts  was 
elected  city  marshal  in  1883,  and  his  popu- 
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larity  is  well  attested  by  the  fact  tliat  be  is 
now  serving  bis  fonrtb  term  in  that  office. 
He  is  a strong,  active  man,  knowing  no  fear, 
and  always  follows  where  duty  calls,  and  tbe 
town  is  noted  for  law  and  order.  Ilis  genial 
disposition  and  cordial  manners  have  gained 
for  bim  many  friends,  and  by  bis  fair  and 
bonorable  dealings,  be  is  held  in  bigb  esteem 
by  all  wbo  know  bim.  lie  is  tbe  owner  of  a 
good  farm  in  Licking  Township,  which  is 
well  ini])roved  and  under  culti\ation.  Politi- 
cally lie  is  a lie])ublican.  He  is  a member 
of  tbe  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  No.  262,  of  Hart- 
ford City,  and  also  belongs  to  tbe  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars. 


SG.  MILLEIl,  one  of  tbe  leading  business 
men  of  Montpelier,  and  a member  of 
^ ""  tbe  firm  of  Spaulding  Brothers  & 
]\[iller,  proprietors  of  tbe  Daisy  Mills,  is  a 
native  of  Germany,  born  November  11,  1836, 
a son  of  Cbristopber  and  Margaret  Miller. 
He  was  reared  in  bis  native  country  until 
si.xteen  years  of  age,  when  in  company  with 
an  older  sister  became  to  America,  He  first 
located  in  Wells  County,  Indiana,  where  be 
engaged  in  working  for  an  older  brother,  wbo 
was  a miller  by  occupation.  Later  be  bought 
an  intei’est  in  bis  brother’s  mill,  and  was 
associated  with  bim  until  1884,  when  their 
mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  lie  bad,  however, 
in  1875, bought  a third  interest  m tbe  mill  of 
Spaulding  Brothers,  and  tbe  mill  has  since 
been  under  bis  management,  with  tbe  e.xcep- 
tion  of  some  twenty  months,  when  be  was 
oiigaged  in  working  at  bis  trade  at  New  Castle, 
Indiana.  Tbe  Daisy  Mills  were  erected  in 
1875,  and  are  among  tbe  leading  roller  mills 
ill  tbe  State.  The  building  is  three  stories  in 
height,  35  x 50  feet,  with  an  engine  of  sixty 
horse  power.  Their  mill  is  supplied  with 


seven  double  sets  of  rollers,  and  one  double 
set  for  meal,  and  tbe  capacity  of  tbe  mill  is 
seventy-five  bari-els  per  day.  Tbe  Daisy 
brand  of  flour  ranks  second  to  none  tlirouffb- 
out  tbe  State  of  Indiana.  Tbe  mill  is  under 
tbe  skillful  management  of  Mr.  Miller,  wbo 
as  a practical  miller  has  no  superior  in  tbe 
State,  having  bad  an  experience  in  tbe  trade 
of  over  thirty  years.  Mr.  Miller  was  united 
in  marriage  in  1856  to  Cbarlotta  Loury,  a 
native  of  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  seven  children,  as  follows — 
Andrew,  engaged  in  milling  at  Matamora, 
Franklin  County,  Indiana;  Hannah,  wife  of 
William  Bonham;  D.  P.,  Lillie  May,  Lotta, 
Mollie  and  Kitty.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  a 
resident  of  Montpelier  since  1866,  and  by 
bis  upright  and  bonorable  dealings,  and 
industrious  habits  be  has  gained  tbe  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  wbo  know  bim. 
Beside  bis  interest  in  tbe  mill  be  owns  a 
valuable  farm  of  110  acres  adjoining  tbe 
town,  bis  farm  being  well  improved,  and 
under  a bigb  state  of  cultivation.  He  is  a 
member  of  Lodge  No.  410,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
also  belongs  to  tbe  order  of  Red  Men,  being 
a member  of  Lodge  No.  71.  In  bis  political 
views  be  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 


W.  MOON,  proprietor  of  Moon’s 

f blacksmith  and  repair  shops,  is  one  of 
the  active  and  enterprising  business 
men  of  Llartford  City.  He  is  a native  of 
Indiana,  born  in  Fayette  County,  November 
9,  1843,  a son  of  Harrison  and  Ellen  (Swift) 
Moon,  old  and  honored  citizens  of  Blackford 
County.  Tbe  Moon  family  came  to  Black- 
ford County  in  1845,  when  they  settled  in 
Licking  Township.  Here  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  grew  to  manhood,  being  reared  amid 
tbe  wild  surroundings  of  pioneer  life,  and  his 
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sinithing  at  Seven  Mile,  where  he  remained 
until  1808.  He  Avas  married  March  31, 
1808,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Hall,  who  was  horn  at 
Fairfield,  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  and  to 
this  union  were  born  two  children,  of  whom 
only  one,  AVilliam  Cliffie,  is  living.  Their 
eldest  child,  Lena  C.,  is  deceased.  In  1808 
Mr.  Kollf  located  at  Clarksburg,  Decatur 
County,  Indiana,  living  at  that  place  six  years, 
and  from  there  removed  to  Union  County. 
One  year  later  he  removed  to  Hush  County, 
Avhere  he  remained  until  coming  to  Mont- 
pelier, Blackford  County,  in  February,  1882. 
]\[r.  Hollf  has  been  associated  with  Oscar  F. 
Hall  in  hlacksmithing  since  1808,  with  the 
exception  of  five  years,  when  the  latter  Avas 
in  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Hollf  is  a charter  mem- 
ber of  Johnson  Post,  No.  308,  O.  A.  R.,  and 
has  l)een  commander  of  the  post  since  its 
organization.  He  is  noble  grand  of  Mont- 
pelier Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  charter  members  ot  Lulloosa  Tribe,  No. 
71,  Improved  Order  of  Hed  Men,  of  Avhich  he 
is  chief  of  records.  He  has  passed  through 
all  the  chairs  iti  the  latter  order,  and  repre- 
sented the  tribe  in  the  great  council  at  An- 
derson in  the  fall  of  1885.  In  politics  he  is 
a Hepubl  ican . 


(7)  ^ 


F.  AYHExVTLEY,  one  of  the  leading 

* citizens  of  Jackson  Township,  is  a 
® native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Bartholomew 
County,  September  20, 1856,  a son  of  Ezekiel 
and  Mary  (Cone)  Wheatley,  formerly  resi- 
dents of  Bntler  County,  Ohio.  His  father 
being  a farmer,  he  Avas  reared  to  the  same 
aA'Ocation,  his  youth  being  passed  in  working 
on  the  home  farm  in  Bartholomew  County. 
He  is  noAv  living  on  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Jackson  Township,  and  is  the  OAvner  of  forty 
acres  in  his  own  name,  and  an  undivided  half 


of  a tract  of  200  acres,  knoAvn  as  the  old  Fagg 
farm,  having  been  entered  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  an  early  date  by  John  Fagg.  Mr. 
Wheatley  has  been  twice  married.  He  Avas 
first  united  in  marriage  March  15,  1877,  to 
Miss  Ella  Drybread,  who  Avas  a daughter  of 
Henry  C.  and  Margaret  (Deming)  Drybread. 
She  died  in  September,  1881,  leaving  at  her 
death  two  children  named  Daisy  and  Minnie 
May.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Wheatley 
married  Miss  Tillie  E.  Armstrong,  a daughter 
of  A.  E.  Armstrong,  a prominent  citizen  of 
Jackson  Township.  To  this  union  two  chil- 
dren have  been  born,  named  Mabel  and  Eze- 
kiel. Mr.  AVheatley’s  residence  is  a one  and 
a half  story  building,  built  in  modern  style, 
and  is  both  comfortable  and  convenient.  In 
connection  with  his  general  farming  he  de- 
votes some  attention  to  stock-raising,  in 
Avhich  he  is  meeting  with  good  success.  Po- 
litically he  affiliates  AAdth  the  Republican 
party. 


H.  THOMPSON,  one  of  the  active 
and  enterprising  men  of  Jackson 
Township,  is  a native  of  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  born  April  28,  1849,  his 
father,  M.  M.  Thompson,  being  one  of  Black- 
ford County’s  old  and  honored  pioneers.  The 
father  being  a farmer,  our  subject  was  reared 
to  the  same  occupation,  his  youth  being 
passed  in  assisting  with  the  work  of  the  farm, 
and  attending  the  district  schools.  On  at- 
taining the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rebecca  Barydall, 
a native  of  Delaware  County,  who  died  in 
1874.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a second  time 
married  September  19,  1878,  to  Miss  Mary 
Ellingham,  of  Wells  County,  whose  parents, 
Charles  and  Hannah  (Scotton)  Ellingham, 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  county. 
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]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  are  the  parents  of 
one  daughter,  Olive,  who  was  born  Fehrnary 
15,  1884.  Mr.  Tliompson’s  farm  contains 
160  acres  of  Blackford  County’s  best  soil, 
ninet}’^  acres  being  cleared  and  divided  into 
different  fields  for  the  raising  of  stock  and 
grain,  lie  has  a good  frame  residence,  and 
valuable  farm  buildings,  and  a modern  wind- 
mill furnishes  water  for  both  house  purposes 
and  stock,  and  in  fact  everything  about  the 
])lace  indicates  that  the  owner  is  a man  of 
thrift  and  enterprise.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a 
worthy  and  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  has  served  his  church 
as  trustee,  lie  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
causes  of  religion  and  education,  aiding 
them  liberally  with  his  means  as  well  as  his 
influence.  Strictly  honorable  in  all  his  deal- 
ings and  genial  in  disposition,  he  has  gained 
many  friends,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
all  who  know  him.  In  politics  he  casts  his 
suffrage  with  the  Republican  party. 


MpVCOB  S.  and  HENRY  ,1.  FULLER,  tile 
^|l  manufacturers,  are  located  on  section  34, 
AFashington  Township.  This  business 
was  established  in  the  spring  of  1882,  by 
two  brothers,  Ellet  and  Henry  J.  Fuller,  but 
since  that  date  several  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  firm.  Charles  Fuller,  another  brother, 
subsequently  became  a member  of  the  firm, 
with  which  he  was  connected  until  his  death, 
dying  of  lung  fever  June  8,  1887.  Henry 
J.  Fuller  had  formerly  sold  his  interests  to 
John  Miller,  but  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  he  took  his  interests,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  fii-in  June  15,  1887.  The 
Fuller  Brothers  are  sons  of  Jonas  and  Sarah 
(Hutchinson)  Fuller.  The  father  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1808,  removing  to  New 
Jersey  with  his  parents,  thence  to  Guernsey 


County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married,  his 
wife  being  a native  of  Ohio,  coming  to 
Guernsey  County,  that  State,  when  twelve 
years  of  age.  To  the  parents  were  born 
eight  children — Jacob  S.,  born  December  31, 
1846;  Ellet,  George  D.  (deceased),  Henry  J., 
born  May  15,  1855;  Martha  A.  (deceased), 
Charles  (deceased),  Lovina  and  Marvel.  A 
few  years  after  their  marriage  the  parents 
came  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  where 
the  father  entered  160  acres  of  Government 
land  in  AVashington  Township,  on  which  he 
made  his  home  until  his  death.  The  mother 
is  still  living  on  the  old  homestead  in  Black- 
ford County.  Jacob  S.  Fuller  was  united  in 
marriage,  September  15, 1882,  to  Aliss  Maria 
Knox,  a daughter  of  AA’^illiam  and  Susan 
(Clesinger)  Knox,  who  are  living  in  \A’^ash- 
ington  Township.  To  them  have  been  born 
three  children,  two  of  wliom  are  living — 
Ruth  and  Orion.  Sandford,  the  eldest  child, 
died  in  infancy.  Jacob  S.  Fuller  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 
his  wife  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 
There  were  seven  cliildren  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Knox — Maria,  AYesley,  James,  Mary, 
Daniel,  Ida  A.,  and  Cyrus  (deceased). 


’ESSE  DILDINE,  who  has  been  a resident 
of  Blackford  County  for  more  than  a 
half  century,  was  born  in  Hancock 
County,  Ohio,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
April  7,  1830.  AVhen  ho  was  a lad  of  seven 
years  his  parents,  Sampson  and  Sarah  (Hi- 
lands)  Dildine,  came  to  Blackford  County, 
and  settled  in  Licking  Township  on  a heavily 
timbered  tract  of  land,  on  which  not  a stick 
had  been  cut,  their  land  adjoining  the  present 
site  of  Hartford  City.  Here  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  reared  amid  the  wild  sur- 
roundings of  pioneer  life,  his  youth  being 
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s])cnt  in  liarcl  work,  assisting  his  father  clear 
and  cultivate  tlieir  farm,  llis  education  was 
received  in  the  first  schools  taught  in  Black- 
ford County,  which  were  held  in  rude  log 
cabins  of  tlie  most  primitive  description.  At 
tlie  age  ot  eighteen  years  he  began  learning 
the  slioemaker’s  trade,  which  he  followed  for 
a period  of  twenty  years,  lie  was  married 
August  5,  1852,  to  Miss  Amy  Bolinger,  who 
was  born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  March 
29,  1880,  a daughter  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Sunderland)  Bolinger.  They  are  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  named  as  follows — 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bugh,  Mrs.  Amanda  Maria  Ket- 
chum  James,  Allen,Elnora,  Eva  May  and  Effie 
W.  i\[r.  Ilildine  located  on  his  present  farm 
in  Jackson  Township,  in  1879,  where  he  has 
forty  acres  of  valuable  land,  thirty  acres 
being  cleared  and  under  a high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the 
Democratic  party.  While  a resident  of  Lick- 
ing Township  he  served  some  time  as  con- 
stable. Mr.  Dildine  has  witnessed  the  many 
wonderful  changes  which  have  transformed 
the  surrounding  country  from  a wilderness 
into  its  present  prosperous  condition,  and  in 
every  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  his 
township  or  county  he  takes  an  active  interest. 

;^AMES  W'AUGri,  an  active  and  enter- 

f prising  citizen  of  Blackford  County,  was 
born  at  Boyalton,  "Windsor  County, Yer- 
mont,  April  15,  1821,  a son  of  John  D.  and 
Elizabeth  (Patterson)  Waugh,  the  Waugh 
family  being  an  old  New  England  family. 
The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  serving  in  that 
memorable  struggle  until^his^death,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  He  left  a widow  who 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three 
years,  and  three  sons.  His  widow  died  at 


Chelsea,  Orange  County,  Vermont.  John 
D.,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  the  eldest 
child,  and  was  but  six  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death,  he  having  been  born  in 
1770.  He  was  reared  to  farm  life  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  in  1794  went  to  Vermont, 
where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Pat-, 
terson,  a native  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
He  followed  farming  in  Vermont  on  a tract 
of  land,  which  had  been  cleared  by  himself, 
until  the  war  of  1812,  when  he  went  out  as  a 
soldier,  as  his  father  had  done  in  the  preced- 
ing war,  and  participated  in  a number  of 
battles,  including  the  battle  of  Champion 
Hill.  The  uniform  which  was  worn  by  him 
during  this  war  was  in  the  possession  of  his 
son  James  up  to  a recent  date.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  Vermont  home.  In 
1837  he  started  West  by  wagon  over  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  was  on  the  canal  ten 
days,  going  from  White  Hall  to  Buffalo,  and 
from  there  went  by  steamboat  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  while  at  Toledo  saw  the  first  rail- 
road track  laid  at  that  point,  which  was  con- 
structed entirely  of  w'ood.  He  left  Toledo 
with  his  family,  carrying  their  goods  in  a 
wagon  while  they  walked,  and  finally  arrived 
at  Napoleon,  Indiana,  paying  $26  for  their 
short  trip.  They  erected  the  first  frame 
building  in  Napoleon,  and  hete  James  paid  a 
five  franc  piece  for  a loaf  of  bread.  At  Na- 
poleon they  hired  a pirogue  and  poled  their 
way  up  to  Fort  Wayne  with  that  old  histori- 
cal character  known  as  Appleseed  the  recluse. 
The  father  then  left  his  son,  James,  and  his 
daughter,  Eliza  Ann,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
proceeded  to  what  is  now  Blackford  County, 
arriving  at  his  destination  June  16,  1837, 
where  he  entered  160  acres  of  unimproved 
land.  James  and  his  sister  left  Fort  Wayne 
June  16  to  join  their  father  in  their  new' 
home.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  father 
erected  a log  cabin  on  his  land,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  continued  the  improvements  al- 
ready begun  on  the  place,  with  the  help  of 
our  subject.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
1838,  he  was  taken  sick  with  intermittent 
fever,  and  died  July  3.  The  night  before  his 
death  James  Waugh  went  six  miles  through 
the  woods  for  a doctor,  guided  only  by  a com- 
pass. Ml’.  Waugh  was  buried  on  his  land  in 
Blackford  County.  His  family  had  left  their 
Eastern  home  on  their  way  to  Indiana,  and 
had  reached  Syracuse  the  day  of  his  death. 
Tliey  reached  their  pioneer  home  the  follow- 
ing August.  Elizabeth  Waugh  survived  her 
husband  many  years,  dying  November  15, 
1871,  and  is  buried  at  Montpelier  cemetery. 
James  Waugh,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
was  but  sixteen  years  old  when  he  came  to 
Blackford  County,  and  has  always  called  the 
old  homestead  where  the  family  first  settled 
his  home,  although  he  has  spent  several  years 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  spent 
about  a year  and  a half  in  New  York,  and  at 
his  old  home  in  Yermont  and  in  Ohio  almost 
a year,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana 
he  worked  three  seasons,  some  five  or  six 
months  at  a time.  Mr.  Waugh  was  married 
September  19, 1850,  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Boon,  a 
native  of  Dorsett,  Bennington  County,  Ver- 
mont, born  May  25,  1833,  a daughter  of 
Isham  and  Betsey  (Laws)  Boon,  her  father  a 
native  of  Yermont,  and  her  mother  of  Ips- 
wich, New  Hatnpshire.  In  1844  Mrs.  Boon, 
with  her  son,  Oscar  P.,  and  daughter,  Jane 
E.  (Mrs.  Waugh),  came  to  Blackford  County 
Indiana,  and  settled  in  Harrison  Township 
Mr.  Boon  having  remained  behind  until  he 
could  settle  up  his  business.  Later  in  the 
fall,  while  coming  out  to  Indiana,  Mr.  Boon 
was  drowned  while  crossing  Lake  Erie.  His 
widow  made  her  home  in  this  county  until 
her  death,  which  occurred  at  Montpelier, 
February  20,  1863.  Four  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lYaugli,  of  whom  only  one 


is  living — Melissa  E.,  who  was  married  No- 
vember 30,  1878,  to  James  W.  Brown,  of 
Harrison  Township.  Those  deceased  are — 
Lorenzo  I.,  Lillie  E.  and  Alonzo  U.  Politi- 
cally Mr.  Waugh  is  a Greenbacker,  and  is  the 
only  surviving  man  in  Blackford  County  who 
voted  for  Birney  for  President.  He  was  a 
strong  anti-slavery  man.  In  his  religious 
views  he  is  a Universalist,  and  is  an  able  and 
fearless  exponent  of  the  principles  of  his 
faith.  In  1861  Mr.  Waugh  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  nursery  business,  and  in  1863 
settled  at  his  present  residence,  where  he  has 
now  a splendid  nursery,  arranged  in  a very 
tasteful  and  beautiful  manner,  and  the  ever- 
green hedge  bordering  the  drive-way  leading 
to  his  residence,  and  skirting  the  plants  and 
trees,  can  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  all 
who  pass  by.  Mr.  Waugh  has  on  his  place  a 
beautiful  natural  grove,  which  is  an  enjoyable 
place  for  picnics  or  public  gatherings,  and 
has  been  named  by  Mr.  Waugh,  “The 
Rustic.”  June  15,  1887,  the  Old  Settlers 
Association  met  at  this  place,  where  they 
spent  a very  pleasant  time. 


fOSEPH  FEASTER,  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  hard  wood  lumber,  together 
with  threshing  and  farming,  was  born  in 
Frederick  County,  Maryland,  May  27,  1819, 
his  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth  (Smerr) 
Feaster,  being  natives  of  the  same  county  and 
State,  the  father  born  in  1806,  of  English  de- 
scent, and  the  mother  born  October  21,  1815, 
of  German  ancestry.  The  father  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  being  a Miss  Smith, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children.  Of  the  six 
children  born  to  his  second  marriage  our  sub- 
ject was  the  eldest  child.  The  father  lived 
in  his  native  county  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  August  21,  1861,  at  the  age  of 
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lilty-tive  years.  The  mother  still  survives, 
being  MOW  seventy-one  years  old.  Joseph 
P'easter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  went  to 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  when  si.xteeii 
years  of  age,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  and 
was  there  married  January  14,  1875,  to  l\[iss 
Laura  IVells,  who  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  August  25,  1858.  Her  parents, 
Milton  and  Khoda  (I’lack)  AVells,  were  also 
natives  of  Montgomery  County,  her  mother 
still  living  at  Dayton,  that  county.  Her  father 
died  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Feaster  are  the  parents  of  si.x  children — Ettie 
M.,  John  A.,  George  AV.,  Cora  !>.,  Joseph  II. 
and  Harry  Logan.  Mr.  Feaster  remained  in 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  until  1877,  when 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Blackford  County, 
Indiana,  and  settled  on  the  Polk  Prairie  farm 
in  Washington  Township,  where  he  lived 
seven  years.  He  then  settled  on  section  20, 
IVashington  Township,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  his  home  farm  containing  eighty 
acres  of  well  tilled  land,  a comfortable  house 
and  barn,  and  other  farm  buildings  in  good 
condition.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Feaster 
affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 


f ILLIAM  PUGH,  section  12,  Harrison 
Township,  is  a native  of  Harrison 
County,  Ohio,  born  October  25, 1843, 
a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Crabtree)  Pugh. 
In  1849  his  parents  moved  to  Indiana  and 
settled  on  the  farm  in  Blackford  County, 
which  is  now  the  home  of  our  subject,  where 
the  mother  died  in  1851,  and  the  father  in 
1881.  He  was  reared  a farmer,  remaining  at 
home  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  when,  September  3,  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Thirty-fourth  In- 
diana Infantry.  He  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles at  Champion  Hills,  Yicksburg,  Island 


^0.  10,  luka,  New  Madrid,  Memphis,  Jack- 
son,  IVhite  River  expedition  and  Palmetto 
Rock,  serving  four  years  and  five  months,  and 
being  honorably  discharged  February  3, 1866. 
After  his  return  from  the  war  he  turned  his 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  is  now  the  owner 
of  158  acres  of  choice  land,  128  acres  being 
cleared  and  drained.  He  has  always  been 
industrious  and  enterprising,  and  is  one  of 
Harrison  Township’s  most  jDrosperous  citi- 
zens. He  was  married  March  29,  1866,  to 
i\I  iss  ^lary  Marker,  a daughter  of  Samuel 
IMarker.  They  have  seven  children — Samuel 
Ellis,  Otto  A.,  Benjamin  F.,  William  C., 
IMortimer  Alonzo,  Rosetta  May  and  Bertha 
Myrtle.  In  politics  Mr.  Pugh  is  a Republican. 
He  is  a Tnember  of  James  Cartwright  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
post  at  Montpelier. 


^s|||i|ILLIAM  CLOUD,  an  active  and  en- 
fGi’prising  bxisiness  man  of  Mont- 
pelier,  was  born  June  14,  1838,  a son 
of  Noah  and  Lydia  A.  (Pugh)  Cloud,  the 
father,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  reared 
principally  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Our  sub- 
ject, when  four  years  old,  was  brought  by  his 
parents  to  Indiana,  they  locating  in  Grant 
County,  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood,  being 
reared  to  the  avocation  of  a farmer,  and  re- 
ceiving in  his  boyhood  the  benefits  of  the 
district  schools.  In  1852  he  removed  to 
IVells  County.  November  24,  1862,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  May  Hammond,  of  Wells 
County,  a daughter  of  Joseph  Hammond. 
They  have  five  children  living — Alpha  E., 
Carrie  H.,  Lucy,  Anna  and  Isma.  A daugh- 
ter named  Annice  is  deceased.  After  mar- 
riage Mr.  Cloud  settled  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship, residing  there  until  1870,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  a resident  of  Montpeliei 
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On  coming  to  this  place  he  engaged  in  the 
stove  and  tinware  business,  which  he  followed 
until  establishing  his  present  livery  stable  in 
1873.  This  is  the  only  livery  stable  in  Mont- 
pelier, and  is  a credit  to  the  place.  The 
building  is  35  x 106  feet  in  size,  and  contains 
as  tine  a number  of  horses  as  can  be  found 
in  the  county,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  from 
a two-wheel  gig  to  a tine  double  carriage. 
The  enterprise  shown  by  Mr.  Cloud  since  he 
commenced  business  in  Montpelier,  is  worthy 
of  the  success  he  has  attained.  He  is  a man 
of  genial  manners  and  cordial  disposition, 
and  this,  together  with  his  strict  attention  to 
the  wants  of  his  customers,  has  built  him  up 
a good  trade,  as  well  as  gaining  for  him  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all.  Politically  he 
is  a Democrat.  lie  has  served  four  years  as 
township  trustee,  holding  that  office  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stituents. He  is  a member  of  Lodge  No. 
106,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  is  also  a member  of 
the  Order  of  Red  Men,  belonging  to  Lodge 
No.  71  of  that  order. 


SACOB  CREEK,  an  enterprising  farmer 
of  Jackson  Township,  is  a native  of 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  born  March 
18,  1842,  a son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca 
(White)  Creek,  who  were  born  in  Highland 
County,  Ohio.  The  Creek  family  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Blackford  County,  locat- 
ing first  in  Jackson  Township,  where  the 
father  lived  until  his  death.  Jacob  Creek 
was  reared  a farmer,  his  youth  being  spent 
in  assisting  his  father  on  the  home  farm.  His 
education,  which  was  very  limited,  w'as  ac- 
quired in  the  first  schools  taught  in  the 
county.  During  the  w'ar  of  the  Rebellion 
he  was  among  those  wdio  went  to  the  defense 
of  their  country,  enlisting  September  18, 


1862,  in  Company  K,  Eighty-fourth  Indiana 
Infantry.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Nashville,  Chickamauga,  Buzzard’s  Roost  and 
Atlanta,  beside  several  other  engagements  of 
minor  importance.  He  received  an  honor- 
able discharge  in  June,  1865,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Blackford  County,  and  engaged  in 
more  peaceful  pursuits.  April  6,  1867,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Delilah 
CourtwTight,  a daughter  of  William  and 
Huldah  Courtwright.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren living — William  A.,  Luella  May,  Lena, 
Robert,  Essie  Gertrude  and  Ezra  J.  Two  of 
their  children  are  deceased,  named  Almeda 
and  Sandford  J.  Mr.  Creek  has  resided  on 
his  present  farm  since  1869,  commenciiig  on 
a tract  of  eighty  acres.  He  has  now'  160 
acres  of  valuable  land,  110  acres  being- 
cleared  and  under  good  cultivation,  and  his 
improvements  are  among  the  best  in  his 
neighborhood.  He  has  a comfortable  house, 
and  good  farm  buildings,  and  the  entire  sur- 
roundings show  the  care  and  thrift  of  the 
owner.  Mr.  Creek  started  in  life  without 
means,  and  his  present  fine  property  has  been 
i acquired  by  his  own  persevering  industry, 
frugality  and  good  management,  and  by  his 
fair  and  honorable  dealings  and  genial  man- 
ners  he  has  won  many  friends,  and  to-day  he 
is  numbered,  both  financially  and  socially, 
among  the  leading  citizens  of  his  township. 
In  his  political  views  he  is  a Democrat. 


'AMES  SLATER,  deceased,  w-as  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Blackford  Coiuity. 
He  W’as  born  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  w’as  -reared  and  married,  his  wdfe 
being  Jane  Kirkpatrick.  In  1835  he  came 
to  Blackford  County,  and  settled  on  section 
34,  Licking  Township,  his  land  at  that  time 
being  in  the  dense  forest.  He  became  one 


of  tlie  prominent  men  of  the  township,  and 
was  one  of  its  first  justices,  serving  from 
1837  till  1839.  lie  assisted  in  clearing  the 
timber  from  what  is  now  the  site  of  Hartford 
City,  and  lived  to  see  there  a thriving  and 
prosj)erous  town,  lie  died  July  20,  1877. 
Se  veil  of  his  thirteen  children  are  liviim — 

O 

iieason,  John,  Thomas,  Elizabeth,  Maria, 
Anna  and  Henrietta. 
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an  enterprising  agriculturist,  and  one 


of  the  representative  citizens  of  Jack- 
son  Township,  is  a native  of  Indiana,  horn  in 
Fayette  County,  July  18,  1828,  a son  of 
James  and  Harhara  (lJuck)  Groenendyke,  the 
former  a native  of  Holland,  Germany,  and 
latter  born  in  North  Carolina.  They  were 
married  in  Wayne  County,  and  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Eayette  County,  where  they 
settled  after  their  marriage.  They  had  born 
to  them  seven  children.  The  father  was  twice 
married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had  eight  chil- 
dren, being  the  father  of  fifteen  children. 
Montgomery  Groenendyke,  whos  ename  heads 
this  sketch,  was  reared  a farmer  in  his  native 
county,  receiving  his  early  education  in  the 
district  schools,  which  he  completed  at  the 
North  Western  Christian  University  at  In- 
dianapolis. After  completing  his  education 
he  taught  school  for  some  time,  becoming  a 
popular  as  well  as  a successful  teacher.  He 
afterward  began  working  at  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  which  he  followed  twenty-five  years.  He 
enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Hebellion  August 
18,  1862,  in  Company  A,  Eighth  Indiana 
infantry,  and  was  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try until  July  10,  1865,  when  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge,  Avhen  he  returned  to  his 
home.  September  21,  1866,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Melinda  Senior,  who 


was  born  in  Kentucky,  but  reared  in  Marion 
County,  Indiana.  They  are  the  parents  of 
three  children — Lou,  born  March  8,  1868; 
Frank,  born  May  24,  1870,  and  Forest,  born 
November  23,  1881.  Mr.  Groenendyke  lo- 
cated on  his  j)resent  farm  in  1867,  which  at 
that  time  was  a dense  forest.  He  has  im- 
proved his  farm  in  a good  manner,  and  now 
has  eighty-three  acres  cleared  and  under  fine 
cultivation.  In  connection  with  his  general 
farming  he  devotes  considerable  attention  to 
stock-raising,  making  a specialty  of  short- 
horn registered  cattle,  of  which  he  has  the 
best  herd  in  the  county.  In  politics  Mr. 
Groenendyke  affiliates  with  the  Ilepublican 
party. 


-^I^^ILLIAM  L.  ERVIN,  one  ofthe  lead- 
ing  citizens  of  Blackford  County,  was 
born  in  Delaware  County,  Indiana, 
June  22,1849.  His  father,  Samuel  Ervin, 
was  a native  of  Maryland,  and  came  to  Indi- 
ana in  his  youth,  where  he  was  married  to 
Jane  II.  Yate,  who  was  a native  of  New 
York.  When  our  subject  was  an  infant  his 
parents  moved  to  Blackford  County,  and  here 
he  was  reared.  In  1864,  when  but  fifteen 
years  old,  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  One 
Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Indiana  Infantry,  and 
served  until  December  13,  1865.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  at  Buzzard  Roost 
(where  he  received  a scalp  wound  by  a minie 
ball),  Resacca,  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek,  Lost 
Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Decatur,  At- 
lanta, Pine  Mountain,  Lovejoy’s  Station, 
Rome,  Nashville  and  Kingston.  After  his 
return  home  he  attended  school  at  Hartford 
City  and  Ridgeville,  and  then  for  some  time 
was  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1871  he  located 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  which  con- 
tains 100  acres  of  good  land  under  a fine 
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state  of  cultivation.  His  improvements  are 
among  the  best  in  the  township,  and  every- 
thing  about  liis  home  indicates  a thrifty  and 
enterprising  owner.  Mr.  Ervin  was  married 
T)eceml)er  29,  1870,  to  Henrietta  Slater,  a 
daughter  of  James  Slater.  They  have  had 
live  children,  four  of  whom  are  living — 
Satira  Jane,  Aurora  Blanche,  Oscar  Slater 
and  Thomas  Waldo.  Robert  Franklin  is  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Slater  is  in  politics  a Republi- 
can, with  prohibition  principles.  He  is  a 
member  of  Jacob  Stahl  Post,  G.  A.  R.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  cburch,  in  which  he  is  a class- 
leadei’.  He  is  a prominent  citizen,  and  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  material 
welfare  of  the  county,  especially  anything 
that  tends  toward  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  Christianity. 


-||^[EORGE  AV.  BONHAM  is  a worthy 
jflfe  representative  of  one  of  the  old  pioneer 
families  of  Blackford  County.  He  re- 
sides on  section  28,  AVashington  Township, 
engaged  in  farming,  and  is  the  owner  of 
eighty  acres  of  well  improved  and  very  pro- 
ductive land.  He  is  a son  of  Peter  and  Su- 
sannah (Yost)  Bonham,  the  father  born  in 
Virginia  in  1798,  and  the  mother  a native  of 
Perry  Coixnty,  Ohio,  born  in  March,  1800. 
They  were  reared  in  Perry  County,  Ohio, 
where  they  were  married,  and  to  them  were 
born  eight  children — Isaac,  a farmer,  living 
in  Lawrence  County,  Indiana;  Nicholas  was 
a member  of  the  Fifty-second  Indiana  Infan- 
try, and  died  in  hospital  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  June,  1865;  Lyman  was  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  died  in  Montpelier,  Indi- 
ana, in  February,  1884,  leaving  a family  of 
He  was  twice  married. 


is  living  in  AYells  County;  George  AV.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch;  William  A.;  Francis 
M.,  living  at  Briant,  Jay  County,  and  Mary 
C.,  wife  of  George  Mincer,  of  Fort  AYayne. 
In  February,  1837,  the  father  came  with  his 
family  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  and 
settled  on  a farm  in  AYashington  Township, 
now  owned  by  Larkin  Mclntire,  and  here 
they  lived  many  years.  The  family  lived 
near  Granville  the  first  winter  spent  in 
Blackford  County,  iijjtil  the  father  and  older 
sons  built  a round-log  cabin.  This  cabin  was 
built  in  the  most  primitive  style,  with  punch- 
eon floor,  the  roof  and  door  being  made  of 
clapboards,  and  greased  paper  was  used  for 
windows.  The  family  occupied  this  cabin 
about  ten  years,  when  they  built  a hewed-log 
house,  which  latter  was  replaced  ten  or  fifteen 
years  later  by  a frame  house  which  was  plas- 
tered but  never  painted.  In  this  house  the 
father  died  December  23, 1859.  The  mother 
is  still  living,  making  her  home  with  her 
eldest  son,  Isaac,  in  Lawrence  County.  George 
AY.  Bonham,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
was  reared  on  the  home  farm  in  AYashington 
Township,  and  received  a limited  education 
in  the  early  subscription  schools  of  the  county. 
He  was  married  December  22,  1854,  to  Miss 
Nancy  J.  Lenon,  and  to  them  were  born  the 
following  children — John  M.,  born  February 
24,  1857;  Mary  S.,  born  September  6,  1859, 
is  the  wife  of  Cary  Hackney,  of  AYashington 
Township;  George  H.,  born  March  17, 1864; 
Cora  L.,  born  May  26,  1868;  Sarah  E.,  born 
March  26,  1871.  Mr.  Bonham  enlisted  in 
the  late  war,  September  30,  1864,  and  was 
assigned  to  Company  D,  Fortieth  Indiana  In- 
fantry. He  joined  his  regiment  at  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  and  his  first  engagement  was  at 
Spring  Hill,  his  second  battle  being  at  Frank- 
lin, Tennessee,  His  regiment  was  on  the 
left  flank  skirmish  line  when  attacked  at 
Franklin,  and  retreated  to  Nashville,  taking 
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part  in  the  battle  there.  They  followed  the 
rebels  to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  thence  to 
Knoxville,  repairing  the  railroad  between 
Huntsville  and  Knoxville.  Mr.  Bonham  re- 
ceived his  discharge  at  Hashville,  Tennessee, 
June  16, 1866,  when  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Washington  Township,  where  he  has  since 
devoted  his  time  to  his  farm.  Mrs.  Bonham 
was  born  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1831,  where  she  was  reared  until 
her  twentietli  year.  She  then  came  with  her 
parents,  James  and  Susannah  (Steele)  Lenon, 
to  Blackford  County,  they  settling  on  a par- 
tially improved  farm  in  Washington  Town- 
ship, the  farm  being  now  owned  by  the 
widow  of  John  Wilt.  James  Lenon  was  of 
Irish  descent,  his  father,  Thomas  Lenon, 
being  a native  of  Ireland.  The  mother  ot 
Mrs.  Bonham  was  born  in  Ohio,  a daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Steele,  both  of  whom 
died  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Lenon  also  died  in  Muskingum  County,  aged 
almost  foi'ty-eight  years.  Mr.  Lenon  died  in 
Washington  Township,  Blackford  County,  in 
1870,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lenon  were  the  parents  of  nine  children — 
Mary  A.,  Thomas,  Joseph,  James,  William, 
George  AV.,  Matthew,  John  and  Nathan. 


*OHN  HUGGINS  was  born  in  Whetzel 
County,  A^irginia,  September  16,  1833, 
a son  of  Abijah  and  Sarah  (Twibell) 
Huggins.  The  father  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  July  12,  1800,  of 
English  descent.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
county  to  a farm  life.  From  Pennsylvania 
he  went  to  Virginia,  and  was  married  in 
Whetzel  County,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Twibell, 
a native  of  Virginia,  and  an  aunt  of  William 
Twibell,  of  Montpelier.  In  December,  1854, 
the  family  removed  to  Cincinnati  by  steam- 


boat, transporting  their  household  goods  in 
the  same  wa}^,  and  from  Cincinnati  they  came 
by  team  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  where 
the  father  rented  what  is  known  as  the 
AVaugh  farm.  The  following  spring  he  bought 
160  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land  on  sec- 
tion 7,  Harrison  Township,  and  after  clearing 
a space  on  his  laud  he  built  a hewed-log 
cabin  with  the  assistance  of  his  three  sons, 
into  which  the  family  removed  as  soon  as  it 
was  completed.  He  then  began  to  clear  and 
improve  his  land,  on  which  he  worked  until 
about  eight  years  prior  to  his  death,  at  which 
time  he  met  with  an  accident,  being  thrown 
from  a horse.  Although  his  death  did  not 
result  from  this  accident  he  never  afterward 
recovered  his  strength.  He  died  January 
14, 1883,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three 
years.  In  politics  he  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  he  became 
identified  with  the  Republican  party,  and 
was  after  that  a staunch  advocate  of  its  prin- 
ciples. He  was  an  active  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  was  for  many  years  a class-leader,  serv- 
ing as  such  even  Avhen  living  in  Virginia. 
His  w'idow  yet  survives,  and  is  still  living  on 
the  old  homestead  in  Harrison  Township. 
John  Huggins,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  came 
with  his  father’s  family  to  Blackford  County, 
and  here  he  has  since  made  his  home,  experi- 
encijig  many  of  the  privations  and  hardships 
which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  early  set- 
tler. He  remained  with  his  parents  until 
his  marriage,  which  occurred  December  15, 
1859,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Elizabeth  Rhive.  She 
is  a native  of  Jay  County,  Indiana,  born  a 
half  mile  from  Fort  Recovery.  Her  father 
came  to  Blackford  County  in  an  early  day‘ 
and  bought  the  old  water-mill  at  Matamoras, 
which  he  operated  until  his  death.  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Huggins  liave  three  children  living — 
John  AVilliam,  George  W.  and  Charles 
Alonzo.  Their  daughter  Annie  is  deceased. 
After  his  marriage  he  removed  to  his  present 
farm,  ;iud  still  occupies  the  house  in  which 
he  first  settled.  When  he  first  came  to  this 
place  it  was  right  in  the  woods,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  clear  away  some  of  the  trees  be- 
fore his  house  could  be  put  up,  and  the  roads 
of  to-day  surrounding  his  farm,  were  at  that 
time  mere  paths  through  the  woods.  He  has 
seen  the  country  change  from  a wilderness 
into  its  present  prosperous  condition,  and 
has  witnessed  all  the  material  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  county  during  his 
residence  here.  He  has  cleared  part  of  his 
farm,  which  he  has  brought  under  fine  culti- 
vation, and  has  made  many  improvements  on 
the  place.  In  politics  Mr.  Huggins  is  a 
staunch  Republican,  but  is  not  an  office 
seeker.  He  is  a member  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  belonging  to  Salamonie  Grange, 
No.  521,  and  is  overseer  of  the  Grange. 


J.  PECK,  engaged  in  farming  on  sec- 
tion 1,  Licking  Township,  is  a native 
'®  of  Ohio,  born  in  Meigs  County,  No- 
vember 14,  1829,  a son  of  Samuel  Peck,  who 
was  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of  Black- 
ford County.  Our  subject  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to  Indiana, 
and  here  amid  the  wild  surroundings  of 
Blackford  County  he  grew  to  manhood,  and 
received  a limited  education  in  the  pioneer 
schools  of  the  county.  He  assisted  his  father 
in  clearing  and  improving  their  pioneer  farm, 
remaining  at  home  with  his  parents  until  at- 
taining the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  November  19,  1854, 
to  Miss  Maria  Haynes,  who  Avas  born  in 


and  Jane  (Stow)  Haynes,  but  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  living  in  Delaware  County,  In- 
diana. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck  are  the  parents 
of  four  children — MHight,  Elias,  Samuel 
Jefferson,  and  Jenny.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Peck  settled  on  his  present  farm,  remain- 
ing here  two  years,  and  in  1856  removed  to 
DelaAvare  County,  Iowa,  being  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  county.  He  resided  there 
some  three  years,  and  in  1859  he  joined  an 
emigrant  train  for  California,  making  the 
journey  by  ox  team,  arriving  at  his  destina- 
tion five  months  later.  He  followed  farming 
and  mining  in  California,  and  in  December, 
I860,  he  returned  by  the  Panama  route  to 
his  family,  Avho  Avere  then  living  in  Blackford 
County,  and  remained  on  the  old  homestead 
until  May,  1881.  He  then  Avent  West,  locat- 
ing in  Colorado  Avhere  he  engaged  in  mining 
and  teaming  for  a time,  and  in  December, 
1882,  again  returned  to  his  farm  in  Blackford 
County,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
He  has  a comfortable  and  commodious  resi- 
dence, built  in  modein  style,  and  well  fur- 
nished. In  politics  Mr.  Peck  affiliates  Avith 
the  Republican  party. 


S.  WHETSEL,  Avho  has  been  identified 
Avith  the  interests  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship  for  many  years,  A\^as  born  in 
Clinton  County,  Ohio,  June  26,  1843,  a son 
of  William  J.  and  Sarah  (Hartman)  Whetsel, 
the  father  being  a native  of  Ohio,  and  the 
mother  a Virginian  by  birth.  They  were 
married  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  in  1842, 
and  in  1846  came  with  their  family  to 
Blackford  County,  locating  on  a heavily 
timbered  tract  of  land  in  Jackson  Township, 
Avhere  the  father  made  a good  home  for  his 
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occurred  in  June,  1885.  Ilis  widow  is  still 
living  on  the  old  homestead.  Aaron  S. 
Whetsel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
reared  to  agricultural  pursuits  on  the  home 
farm,  and  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  district.  During  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Seventh 
Indiana  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  and  received  an 
honorable  discharge  in  January,  1866.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  in  October,  1868,  to 
Miss  Martha  J.  Kelly,  a daughter  of  Benja- 
min F.  Kelly,  a prominent  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington Township.  Of  the  ten  children  born 
to  this  union,  eight  are  living — Lewis  M., 
Nora  E.,  Sallie  A.,  William  Benjamin,  Olive 
M.,  Lucretia  R.,  Mary  L.  and  Harry  AV. 
Lawrence  V.  and  John  F.  are  deceased.  Mr. 
Whetsel  settled  on  his  present  farm  the  year 
of  his  marriage,  which  at  that  time  was  right 
in  the  woods.  He  has  since  cleared  his  land 
and  made  many  valuable  improvements  until 
he  has  now  one  of  the  best  farms  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  has  a comfortable  frame  resi- 
dence, a large  barn,  and  other  good  buildings 
on  his  place.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican, 
and  is  a strong  adherent  to  the  principles  of 
that  party.  He  is  an  active  and  consistent 
member  of  the  United  Brethren  church,  in 
which  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1875,  and 
is  classed  among  the  most  respected  men  of 
Jackson  Township. 


*OHN  WILLIAM  RAYN,  of  AVashing- 
ton  Township,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  hard  wood  lumber,  is 
a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Pickaway  County, 
April  15,  1840,  a son  of  William  Rayn,  of  i 
Bear  Creek  Township,  Jay  County.  When 
our  subject  was  fifteen  years  of  age  his  father 
removed  with  his  family,  consisting  of  wife 


and  six  children,  to  Bear  Creek  Township, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  John  W. 
Rayn  grew  to  manhood  on  the  homestead  in 
Bear  Creek  Township,  and  was  married  in 
Noveml)er,  1860,  to  Miss  Eliziibcth  Leer, 
who  was  born  in  that  township  in  October, 
1840,  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Weist)  Leer,  the  father  a native  of  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Jay  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rayn  have 
eight  children  living — Jemima  E.,  Almeda, 
Florence  A.,  Viola  E.,  John  AV.,  Emma  A., 
Myrtle  and  Charles.  Two  children  are 
deceased — ^Mary  D.  died,  aged  three  years, 
and  an  infant  son.  Mr.  Rayn  first  operated 
a mill  at  AVest  Liberty,  where  he  remained  a 
number  of  years.  He  then  spent  three  years 
in  attendance  at  Liber  College  in  Jay  County, 
after  which  he  went  to  Bear  Creek,  where  he 
followed  farming  and  milling.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Bryant  Station,  where  he 
operated  a stave  and  fanning  mill  for  eighteen 
months.  Ho  then  ran  a mill  i.r  Penn  Town- 
ship for  two  years,  when  he  went  to  Grant 
County  and  purchased  a half  interest  in  a 
mill  in  Van  Buren  Township,  remaining 
there  two  years,  after  which  he  lived  in  Mon- 
roe Township,  Grant  County,  for  three  years. 
He  then  bought  a mill  in  AYayne  Township, 
moving  it  to  Monroe  Township,  and  there 
sawed  400,000  feet  of  lumber  for  the  firm  of 
J.  G.  Blenmer  & Russ,  of  Blackford  County. 
He  bought  a half  interest  in  a mill  of  Jadden, 
Grant  County.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
Jay  County,  and  three  years  later  came  to  his 
present  home  in  Blackford  County.  He 
built  the  mill  which  he  now  owns  and 
operates  in  October,  1884,  and  since  coming 
to  Blackford  County  has  met  with  reasonable 
success.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hard  wood  lumber  in  all  for  eighteen 
years,  and  thoroughly  understands  his  busi- 


ness, and  is  classed  am( 
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enterprising  business  men  of  Washington 
Township.  In  politics  Mr.  Rayn  affiliates 
with  the  Re2)nblican  party,  lie  is  a member 
of  the  United  Brethren  church. 


AMUEL  PECK,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  pioneers  of  Blackford  County, 
residing  on  section  1,  Licking  Towri- 
ship,  is  a native  of  "West  Virginia,  born  in 
Barber  County,  February  23,  1809,  a son  of 
Joseph  and  Alicia  (Smith)  Peck,  the  former 
born  in  Loudoun  County,  and  the  mother 
born  near  Winchester,  Virginia.  The  father 
served  through  the  war  of  1812.  Our  subject 
was  the  youngest  in  a family  of  six  children, 
lie  was  reared  in  his  native  State  to  the  avo- 
cation of  a farmer,  and  received  such  limited 
educational  advantages  as  the  schools  of  that 
early  day  afforded.  In  1826  he  left  Virginia 
for  IVfeigs  County,  Ohio.  lie  was  married 
March  6,  1828,  to  Miss  Susanna  Shidler,  a 
native  of  Athens  County,  Ohio,  and  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  Ruth  (Wood)  Shidler.  Sam- 
uel Peck  remained  in  Meigs  County,  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1843,  when  he  removed 
by  team  with  his  wife  and  eight  children  to 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  arriving  at  his 
destination  October  11.  At  that  date  the 
country  "was  principally  inhabited  by  wild 
animals.  Our  subject  settled  on  section  1, 
Licking  Township,  in  a dense  forest,  where 
he  built  a log  cabin  18  x 20  feet  in  size,  and 
here  he  and  his  family  passed  through  the 
trials  and  privations  incident  to  pioneer  life. 
He  commenced  on  a tract  of  146  acres,  and 
by  persevering  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment he  accumulated  some  500  or  600  acres. 
He  has  given  to  his  children  some  300  acres, 
and  is  3^et  the  owmer  of  306  acres  of  Blackford 
County’s  best  soil,  which  is  under  fine  culti- 
vation and  well  improved.  He  has  a good 


residence,  surrounded  by  shade  and  ornamen- 
tal trees,  a fine  orchard,  good  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings,  the  entire  surroundings  show- 
ing care  and  thrift  of  the  owner.  Mr.  Peck 
has  made  his  home  here  for  a period  of  forty- 
three  years,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  of  Licking  Township. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck  have  nine  children  living 
— Marcus  W.,  Abraham  J.,  Margaret,  Mary, 
Julia  Ann,  Cassie  Ann,  Prudence,  Elizabeth 
and  Rebecca.  Four  of  their  children  are 
deceased,  named  Susanna,  Ruth,  Elias,  and 
Peter,  who  was  killed  near  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
while  in  the  service  of  his  country.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Peck  was  formerly  a Jackson  Demo- 
crat. During  the  balmy  days  of  the  Whig 
party  he  affiliated  with  it,  and  since  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  has 
voted  that  ticket. 

^|ILLIAM  A.  ATKINSON  was  born 
%nlk  in  Licking  Township,  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  August  11,  1849, 
and  inherits  many  of  the  staunch  character- 
istics of  his  father,  Joseph  Atkinson,  who  is 
now  deceased.  William  A.  was  reared  to 
manhood  on  the  old  homestead,  and  his  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  assisting  his  father 
in  the  care  of  the  latter’s  large  property  and 
stock  interests.  Ilis  education  was  received 
in  the  district  schools  of  his  neighborhood, 
where  he  became  well  vei’sed  in  the  common 
branches.  January  8,  1874,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Julia  Ann  Carmine,  a native  of  Indi- 
ana, born  in  Delaware  County,  and  a daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Buoey)  Carmine.  The}’ 
located  on  their  present  farm  in  1880,  where 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  made  many  fine  improve- 
menfs.  His  large  two  story  brick  residence 
was  erected  in  1883,  and  is  among  the  hand- 
somest in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
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entire  sniTounclings  indicate  the  care  and 
thrift  of  the  owner,  wlio  is  classed  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  Licking  Township.  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  a man  of  plain,  honest  speech, 
and  has  gained  the  reputation  of  meaning 
just  what  he  says.  Like  all  of  his  name  in 
the  county  he  is  a Republican  in  his  political 
views,  and  is  a firm  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  that  party.  Afr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  are 
tlie  ])arents  of  two  children,  whose  names  are 
Jose])h  W.  and  Catherine. 


I^AVIT)  HESS,  one  of  the  active  and 
enterprising  pioneers  of  Blackford 
County,  was  born  in  Bedford  County, 
J^ennsylvania,  November  16,  1819,  a son  of 
Jeremiah  and  Catherine  (Daniels)  Hess. 
They  were  married  February  16,  1815,  in 
I’ennsylvania,  and  lived  in  that  State  until 
their  death.  David  was  reared  in  his  native 
State,  in  Fulton  County,  near  McConnells- 
bnrg,  where  he  followed  agricultural  pur- 
suits, receiving  his  education  in  the  subscrip- 
tion schools  of  that  early  day.  He  was  united 
in  marriage,  December  28,  1843,  to  Miss 
Afary  Alorton,  of  Fulton  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, a daughter  of  William  and  Alary  (Baily) 
Alorton,  who  were  natives  of  Fulton  County, 
and  of  Irish  ancestry.  Seven  children  were 
born  to  Air.  and  Airs.  Hess,  of  whom  only 
four  are  living — Alartha,  John,  Alary  and 
Alvira.  One  son,  George  AV.,  was  a member 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Indiana 
Infantry,  and  died  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  In  1848  Air. 
Hess  came  with  his  family  to  Blackford 
County,  Indiana,  making  the  journey  by 
team,  and  settled  on  wild  land  in  Harrison 
Township,  on  which  no  improvements  had 
been  made,  except  a small  piece  of  the  land 


having  been  deadened.  He  has  now  160 
acres  of  land  which  he  has  cleared  and 
brought  under  a fine  state  of  cultivation,  a 
comfortable  and  commodious  residence  and 
good  barn  and  other  farm  buildings,  and 
everything  about  the  place  shows  the  owner 
to  be  a thorough,  practical  farmer.  He  is  a 
man  of  genial  disposition  and  cordial  man- 
ners, and  is  fair  and  honorable  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, and  is  one  of  the  respected  citizens  of 
Harrison  Township.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  worthy  and  consistent  members  of  the 
Disciple  church. 


fOHN  AI.  HALLAAI,  a successful  agri- 
culturist of  AVashington  Township,  has 
been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Blackford  County  since  1864,  in  which  year 
he  settled  on  his  present  farm,  on  section  11. 
His  mother,  an  elder  brother  and  two  younger 
children  had  preceded  him  to  the  county, 
coming  in  the  fall  of  1863,  when  they  settled 
on  the  farm  which  is  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  him.  The  farm  was  then  partially  im- 
proved, having  about  thirty  acres  cleared,  and 
a double  house,  partly  franie  and  partly  of 
hewed  logs,  had  been  built.  He  has  now 
100  acres  of  well  improved  land,  under  fine 
cultivation,  and  in  1883  he  erected  a fine, 
substantial  residence  at  a cost  of  $2,000. 
About  two  years  since  a large  log  barn  on 
his  place  was  burned,  being  struck  by  light- 
ning, at  the  same  time  losing  most  of  his 
farm  implements,  involving  a loss  of  about 
$500.  Mr.  Hallam  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born 
in  Clinton  County,  February  2,  1840,  a son 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Kane)  Hallam.  The 
father  was  born  in  AVashington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, a son  of  Moses  Hallam,  who  was 
also  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  The  mother 
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wus  born  in  Wasliington  County,  Penjisylva- 
nia,  where  she  was  reared  and  married.  To 
tliem  were  born  four  children — William,  a 
fanner  of  Wright  County,  Minnesota;  Rob- 
ert was  "cl  member  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Ohio 
Infaiitry,  and  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
Resaca,  being  buried  on  the  battle  held; 
Allie  and  John  M.  The  father  died  a few 
months  before  the  birth  of  our  sul)ject,  and 
the  mother  subsequently  married  Jordan  Rix, 
in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  and  to  this  union 
two  children  were  born — Almira,  now  the 
wife  of  Daniel  Watson,  of  Marshall  County, 
Kansas,  and  Joseph  II.,  of  Morrison  County, 
Minnesota.  The  mother  died  in  AVashington 
Township,  Blackford  County,  and  is  buried  at 
Oak  Chapel,  in  Grant  County.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch,  John  M.  Ilallam,  grew  to 
manhood  in  his  native  county.  lie  enlisted 
for  three  years  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
in  Company  B,  Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry,  the 
date  of  his  enlistment  being  September  19, 
1861.  During  the  first  part  of  his  term  of 
service  he  was  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, serving  in  the  Sandy  Creek  Valley  in 
Kentucky.  His  regiment  subsequently  joined 
the  army  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  he  serving 
in  that  army  until  September  19, 1863,  when 
he  received  a flesh  wound  in  his  right  arm  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  He  was  then  in 
hospital  at  Nashville,  and  from  there  went  to 
Louisville,  thence  to  Covington,  Kentucky, 
and  thence  to  Camp  Denison,  where  he  was 
discharged  in  May,  1864,  when  he  went  to 
Blackford  County,  as  before  stated.  He  was  i 
married  February  28,  1878,  to  Miss  Mary 
Greenles,  a native  of  Scotland,  coming  to 
America  with  her  father  when  a child,  they 
settling  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  she  grew 
to  womanhood.  Her  mother  died  in  Scot- 
land, and  her  father  was  married  a second 
time,  in  Cincinnati,  to  Miss  Mary  Clark,  who 
is  still  living.  Her  father  died  in  Grant 


County,  Indiana.  By  his  first  marriage  he 
had  three  children — Mary,  Thomas  and  Mar- 
garet. To  his  second  marriage  were  born 
three  children — John,  died  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years;  George  and  AVilliam.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ilallam — Roy  II.,  Maggie  A.,  and  one  who 
died  in  infancy,  unnamed.  Politically  Mr. 
Ilallam  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 



|m«|ATHEV^  M.  THOMPSON  was  born 
"fl/Suf  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania, 
February  12,  1815,  the  only  child  of 
John  S.  and  Margaret  (Thompson)  Thompson, 
his  father  a native  of  Adams  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, a son  of  Joseph  Thompson,  who  was 
a native  of  Ireland,  and  his  mother  a native 
of  Ireland,  a daughter  of  Mathew  Thompson, 
who  came  to  America  when  she  was  six  years 
old.  His  parents  were  married  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  when  he  was  a child  they  moved  to 
Ohio,  and  subsequently  to  Brooke  County, 
ANest  Virginia,  where  the  father  died.  Two 
years  after  the  father’s  death  Mathew  and  his 
mother  moved  to  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
and  rented  a farm.  In  1841  they  came  to 
Blackford  County,  and  settled  in  the  woods 
on  section  15,  Jackson  Township.  This  land 
had  been  entered  there  a few  years  before  by 
his  father-in-law,  and  a year  before  he  had 
erected  a log  cabin  on  it  into  which  he  moved 
his  family.  A few  months  later  he  built  a 
hewed-log  house  beside  his  first  cabin,  which 
was  occupied  by  his  mother  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  June,  1850.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  married  June  23,  1840,  to  Jane 
Hufiiuan,  who  was  born  in  Guernse}’  County, 
Ohio,  March  3,  1840,  a daughter  of  George 
j and  Mary  (Kimbell)  Huffman,  natives  of 
' AA’’ashington  County,  Pennsylvania.  Her 
father  died  in  Guernsey  County,  aged  sixty- 
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seven  years,  and  lier  motlier  in  Blackford 
('onnty,  Indiana,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children — 
Elizaheth,  Jane,  -John,  Nathan,  Delilah, 
George,  Nancy,  Ephraim,  William,  Abraham 
and  Joshua.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  have 
had  seven  children — John,  born  Jnne  12, 
1842,  died  P'ebrnary  23,  1883;  Mary,  born 
A])ril  3,  1844;  liachel,  born  March  3,  184G; 
Elizabeth,  born  October,  1848;  George,  born 
April,  1850;  Margaret,  born  March  5,  1852; 
and  AVilliam,  born  April  G,  1854. 


§AMUEL  J.  BECK,  proprietor  of  Peck’s 
saw-mill,  is  one  of  the  active  and  enter- 
prising young  men  of  Blackford  Comi- 
ty. The  mill  is  located  on  section  1,  Licking 
Township,  and  was  erected  in  Jnne,  188G. 
The  engine  with  which  the  mill  is  supplied 
is  a twenty-four  horse  power,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  mill  is  4,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 
8.  J.  Peek  was  born  in  Delaware  County, 
Iowa,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  July  23, 
1858,  and  is  a son  of  A.  J.  and  Maria  (Haynes) 
I’eck,  residents  of  Licking  Township.  In  his 
boyhood  he  atteuded  the  schools  of  his  neiffh- 
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borhood,  receiving  a fair  common  school 
education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he 
began  learning  the  carpenter’s  trade,  to  which 
occupation  he  has  since  devoted  a part  of  his 
time. 


JIILIP  A.  SHINN,  section  1,  Har  rison 
M Township,  was  born  in  Blackford 
County,  July  15,  1849,  a son  of  Darius 
Shinn,  one  of  Blackford  County’s  honored 
pioneers.  He  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits. 


attending  the  district  schools  when  his  ser- 
vices were  not  required  at  home.  He  was 
married  October  3,  1872,  to  Miss  Mary  M. 
Shields,  a native  of  Bandolph  County,  Indi- 
ana, born  in  1851,  but  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  living  in  Wells  County.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shinn  have  two  children — Branson 
Llewellyn,  born  July  15,  1874,  and  Leota 
Bell,  born  March  17,  1883.  After  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Shinn  located  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  lives,  which  contains  12G  acres  of 
Blackford  County’s  best  land.  It  is  well 
improved,  drained  by  1,500  rods  of  tiling, 
and  his  residence  and  farm  buildings  are 
commodious  and  comfortable,  the  whole  show- 
ing the  thrift  and  good  management  of  the 
owner.  In  politics  Mr.  Shinn  is  a Bepubli- 
can.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Christian  church.  He  is  an  enterprising, 
public-spirited  citizen,  taking  an  especial  in- 
terest in  everything  that  promotes  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  education. 


?EBRY  D.  WOODARD,  section  G,  Wash- 
ington Township,  is  the  owner  of  forty 
acres  of  improved  land  on  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  section. 
He  was  born  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  June 
17,  1842,  a son  of  Ethelred  and  Nancy 
(Oliver)  AYoodard,  natives  of  North  Carolina, 
of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  his  father 
born  -June  17,  1810,  and  his  mother  in 
1809.  His  father  died  April  11,  1864,  and 
his  mother  in  1846.  They  had  a family  of 
six  children — Lecy,  Lucy,  Oliver,  James  H., 
Jerry  D.  and  Winnie.  Lecy  and  James  H. 
are  deceased.  The  parents  were  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  father 
being  an  exhorter  and  a man  of  great  influ- 
ence in  the  community.  He  was  strictly 
temperate  in  his  habits,  and  at  all  times  gave 
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liis  aid  to  the  side  of  law  and  order.  He  had 
many  friends,  who  sympathized  with  his 
children  on  the  loss  of  their  noble  father, 
who  had  been  to  tliem  a kind  neighbor,  and 
an  honored  citizen.  Jerry  I).  Woodard  was 
reared  in  his  native  county.  He  obtained  a 
good  education  and  subsequently  taught 
scliool  several  years.  He  came  to  Indiana  in 
1862,  and  iirst  taught  school  in  Clinton 
County,  coming  to  Blackford  County  in  1874, 
when  he  located  on  his  present  farm,  which 
at  that  time  was  unimproved,  but  by  industry 
and  good  management  he  now  has  it  under 
cultivation,  and  has  erected  good  building 
improvements.  He  was  married  April  12, 
1877,  to  Lydia  A.  Dollar,  a native  of  Black- 
ford County.  They  have  one  son — Herman 
1).,  born  October  5,  1878.  The  grandfather 
of  onr  subject,  Jesse  Woodard,  was  a son  of 
Oliver  Woodard,  a native  of  Scotland.  His 
grandmother  Woodard’s  maiden  name  was 
Johnson.  His  mother,  Nancy  Woodard,  was 
a daughter  of  James  and  Winnifred  (Allen) 
Oliver,  her  fathebbeing  a son  of  John  Oliver, 
who  came  from  England.  The  Allen  and 
Johnson  families,  with  which  onr  subject’s 
family  is  connected,  are  prominent  and 
highly  respected  people  in  the  South. 


fABRIEL  KITTERMAN,  a prosperous 
farmer  of  Blackford  County,  residing 
on  section  12,  Washington  Township, 
was  born  in  Floyd  County,  Yirginia,  July  29, 
1832,  a son  of  Solomon  and  Leocia  (Slusher) 
Kitterman,  natives  of  Virginia,  the  father 
born  November  12,  1802,  and  the  mother 
about  the  year  1810.  Our  subject  was  six 
years  old  when  he  was  brought  by  his  parents 
to  Indiana,  they  settling  in  Harrison  Town- 
ship, Wayne  County,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood, being  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits. 


Four  days  before  reaching  his  twenty-first 
year  he  began  learning  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
at  which  he  worked  for  the  same  party  four 
years.  He  was  married  March  30,  1854,  to 
Eliza  Crawford,  who  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  Indiana,  September  21,  1833,  where 
she  was  reared  and  married.  She  died  Sep- 
tember 14,  1855,  and  September  23,  1858, 
Mr.  Kitterman  married  Sarah  Williams,  a 
native  of  Baltimore  County,  Maiyland,  born 
May  30,  1839,  a daughter  of  Washington  and 
Rachel  (Lamont)  Williams,  who  came  to 
Wayne  County  when  Mrs.  Kitterman  was  a 
child.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitterman  have  had 
born  to  them  five  children — Washington, 
born  August  23,  1859,  died  July  3,  1863; 
Harvey,  born  July  1,  1862;  Harlan,  born 
September  18,  1863;  Alley  A.,  born  Janu- 
ary 17,  1865,  and  Solomon,  born  July  5, 
1868.  Mr.  Kitterman  came  to  Blackford 
County  in  1859,  when  he  settled  on  his  pres- 
ent farm  before  a stick  had  been  cut  on  tlie 
place.  His  family  lived  in  the  school-house 
until  he  had  built  his  cabin.  For  a time 
after  coming  to  the  county  he  worked  at  his 
trade  in  connection  with  his  farming',  and 
since  coming  here  he  has  by  persevering  in- 
dustry and  good  management  acquired  a fine 
property.  His  home  farm  now  consists  of 
240  acres  of  choice  land,  which  he  has  cleared 
and  improved,  160  acres  of  his  farm  being 
on  section  12,  and  the  remaining  eighty 
acres  on  section  13,  of  Washington  Township. 
Mr.  Kitterman  is  a preacher  in  the  Dnnk- 
ard  church,  and  is  an  active  worker  iii  the 
cause  of  his  IMaster,  and  during  his  residence 
in  the  county  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
all  vdio  know  him.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Kit- 
terman were  married  in  Virginia  in  1831, 
living  in  that  State  about  six  years  after  theii- 
marriage,  then  immigrated  to  AVayne  County, 
Indiana,  where  the  father  died  in  the  fall  of 
1876,  aged  seventy-four  years.  The  mother 
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is  still  living  on  the  homestead,  where  they 
lirst  settled  on  coining  to  Indiana,  making 
her  home  with  one  of  her  sons.  They  were 
tlie  parents  often  children — Gabriel,  Harvey, 
Alley  A.,  Huldah  E.,  Ephraim,  Nancy  S., 
Annanias,  Calvin,  Mary  and  Le  Hoy.  The 
grandfather  of  onr  subject,  David  Kitterman, 
/1\  was  a native  of  Virginia,  coming  to  America 
with  a brother.  He  settled  in  Virginia, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death.  The  grand- 
mothci',  Julia  Kitterman,  died  in  Floyd 
County,  Virginia.  The  maternal  grandpar- 
ents, David  Slusher  and  wife,  died  in  Vir- 
ffinia.  Washiimton  Williams,  the  father  of 
IMrs.  Kitterman,  was  born  in  Maryland,  and 
is  now  living  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  has  resided  many  years.  He  is  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  which  he  has  followed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  is  now  sev- 
enty-five years  old.  He  has  been  three  times 
nlarried,  his  first  wife  being  Rachel  Lamont, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children — Rebecca, 
Sarah,  Amanda,  Martha  and  John.  He  had 
no  children  by  his  second  marriage,  and  to 
his  last  wife  were  born  two  children,  named 
Albert  and  Harriet. 


jff^EWIS  TWIBELL  is  a native  of  Black- 
County,  Indiana,  born  May  26, 
1842,  a son  of  David  and  Margaret 
(Yoho)  Twibell,  who  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  county.  The  father  was  a native  of 
Virginia.  He  being  a farmer  our  subject 
was  reared  to  the  same  avocation,  receiving 
such  educational  advantages  as  the  district 
schools  of  that  day  afforded.  He  remained 
on  the  home  farm  until  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  December  3,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  being  assigned  to  Com- 
pany I,  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Indiana 


Infantry.  While  in  the  service  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Atlanta,  Resaca,  Nash- 
ville, Jonesboro  and  others  of  minor  import- 
ance. He  was  discharged  in  May,  1865, 
when  he  returned  to  Blackford  County.  No- 
vember 2,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Philena  E.  Bowman,  of  Blackford  County, 
a daughter  of  Levi  and  Elizabeth  Bowman. 
They  have  four  children  living,  as  follows — 
Nora  May,  Almeda  Elizabeth,  Charles  Levi 
and  Laura  Etta.  Mr.  Twibell  located  on  his 
present  farm  in  1870,  which  at  that  time 
consisted  of  forty  acres  of  cleared  land.  By 
persevering  industry  and  good  management 
he  has  added  to  his  original  tract  until  his 
farm  now  contains  100  acres,  of  which  eighty- 
five  acres  are  cleared  and  under  cultivation. 
His  land  is  well  improved,  being  underlaid 
with  200  rods  of  tiling.  His  residence  is  com- 
fortable and  commodious,  and  in  fact  every- 
thing about  the  place  indicates  the  care  and 
thrift  of  the  owner.  Politically  Mr.  Twibell 
affiliates  with  the  Republican  party.  He  is 
an  active  and  consistent  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  and  is  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath-school.  By  his  fair  and  hon- 
orable dealings  he  has  gained  the  confidence 
of  all  who  know  him,  and  his  genial  disposi- 
tion and  cordial  manner  has  won  him  many 
friends. 


^^ffOSEPH  CREEK  was  born  in  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  January  2,  1835,  a son  of 
Joseph  and  Rebecca  (White)  Creek,  also 
natives  of  Highland  County,  the  former  of 
German  parentage,  and  the  latter  of  Irish. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Creek,  was 
a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  soon 
after  his  return  home  from  the  war.  In 
1839  the  parents  of  our  subject  moved  to 
Blackford  County,  and  settled  in  the  woods 
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of  Jackson  Township,  making  the  trip  with 
a team  and  having  to  cut  their  way  througli 
the  woods  from  Lick  Creek  Townsliip.  They 
made  a tent  of  sheets,  in  which  the  family 
lived  until  the  father  and  older  boys  could 
o’et  a cabin  built.  lu  this  cabiu  the  father 

o 

lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
August,  1879,  at  the  age  of  seveuty-five 
years.  Joseph  Creek,  Jr.,  was  married  Jauu- 
ai  y 20, 1855,  to  Ilulda  Lanuing,  who  was  born 
in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  in  1837,  a daugh- 
ter of  llobert  aud  Ilulda  Lanuing,  early  set- 
tlers of  Blackford  County,  where  they  both 
died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creek  have  had  eleven 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living — Harriet, 
Marion,  John  W.,  Emma,  Joseph  McClellan, 
Lucy  C.  and  Lydia.  Four  died  in  infancy. 
Mrs.  Creek  died  January  21,  1881.  Mr. 
Creek  enlisted  in  October,  1864,  in  the  war 
of  the  Ileljellion,  and  was  assigned  to  Com- 
pany II,  Fifty-first  Indiana  Infantry.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  at  Fraidilin  and 
Nashville,  and  Avas  discharged  in  the  fall 
of  1865. 

(»)  *1  « (5) 


M.  AKMSTIIONG,  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  in  the  village  of 
Trenton,  and  in  farming  and  dealing 
in  stock,  is  a native  of  Butler  County,  Ohio, 
born  August  15, 1829.  When  ten  years  old  his 
parents  removed  to  Iroquois  County,  Illinois, 
and  three  years  later  settled  in  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  where  our  subject  grew  to  manhoo  l, 
remaining  there  ten  years.  In  the  spring  of 
1853  he  came  with  his  parents,  two  brothers 
and  three  sisters  to  Blackford  County,  the 
family  settling  one  aud  a half  miles  south  of 
Trenton.  The  fann  on  Avhich  they  settled 
was  partially  improved,  having  ten  or  twelve 
acres  cleared,  and  an  old  log  cabin  built.  The 
homestead  is  now  under  tine  cultivation,  and 


is  owned  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  December  16,  1860, 
to  Miss  Christiana  A.  Afrey,  who  was  born 
in  Switzerland  County,  Indiana,  in  1841,  aud 
died  at  Trenton,  February  3,  1866,  leaving 
her  husband  with  three  children — Ezra  C., 
Lilly  Estella,  and  one  who  died  in  infancy 
unnamed.  Mr.  Anderson  was  a second  time 
mai-ried  May  19, 1867,  to  Miss  Lovina  Ander- 
son, who  was  born  and  reared  in  Blackford 
County,  her  parents,  Humphrey  aud  Harriet 
(Havens)  Anderson,  being  born  in  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio.  They  came  to  Blackford 
County,  in  1837.  The  father  died  at  NeAV 
Orleans,  while  on  his  way  to  California,  in 
1852.  His  Avidow  still  survives,  aud  is  living 
in  Blackford  County,  aged  sixty-one  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  have  four  living 
children — William,  born  March  5,  1868; 
Flora,  born  in  November,  1870;  Thurel,  born 
November  11,  1875,  and  Ralph,  born  August 
18,  1882.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a son  of  William 
and  Eleanor  (Kennedy)  Armstrong,  the  father 
a native  of  Maryland,  and  the  mother  of 
Butler  County,  Ohio.  The  father  Avas  at 
one  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business, 
but  lost  his  property  through  the  dishonesty 
of  his  partner.  He  died  in  Blackford  County, 
March  6,  1876.  The  mother  still  survives, 
making  her  home  Avith  heryoungest  daughter, 
Mary  E.  Ransom. 

C.  DAVISON,  M.  D.,  aa’us  born  in 
MorroAV  County,  Ohio,  September  25, 
I ® 1839.  He  AAUxs  educated  in  his  nativo 
State,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began 
reading  medicine  at  South  Woodbury,  Ohio, 
ami  subsequently  took  a course  at  Ohio  Med- 
ical College.  At  the  age  of  tA\'enty-oue  yeai-s 
he  came  to  Blackford  County,  locating  at 
Trenton.  In  1870  he  attended  the  Indiana 
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Medical  College,  and  in  1877  became  a resi- 
deiit  of  Hartford  City.  Doctor  Davison  was 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Fifty-fonrtli  Indiana 
Infantry  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


§A1\[UEL  HUGGINS  is  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  born  in  Adams  County 
January  5,  1832,  his  parents,  Samuel, 
Sr.,  and  Mary  (Lowry)  Huggins,  being  also 
natives  of  the  same  State.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  reared  to  farm  life  in  his  na- 
tive county,  where  he  received  a liberal  edu- 
cation. On  attaining  his  majority  he  went 
to  Miami  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried March  26,  1857,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Kava- 
nagh,  a native  of  Miami  County,  and  a 
daughter  of  David  and  Maria  (Dick)  Kava- 
nagh.  Of  the  twelve  children  born  to  them 
ten  still  survive,  whose  names  are  as  follows 
— George,  David,  Samuel,  Abi-aham,  Adaline, 
Morris,  Iiwin,  James,  Millie  and  Eddie. 
Mary  Jane  died  in  her  sixth  year,  and  Josie 
died  aged  one  year.  In  1858  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Huggins  removed  to  Indiana,  locating  in 
Delaware  County,  where  they  followed  farm- 
ing until  coming  to  Blackford  County,  in 
1870.  Mr.  Huggins  then  bought  eighty  acres 
of  timber  land  in  Licking  Township,  which 
he  immediately  began  to  improve,  and  by 
persevering  industry  and  good  management 
he  has  added  to  his  real  estate  until  he  now 
has  257  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  cleared 
and  under  good  cultivation.  Two  years  after 
locating  here  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  which  he  has  followed  quite  exten- 
sively, and  has  made  no  less  than  3,000,000. 
He  has  furnished  the  brick  for  the  brick  bus- 
iness blocks  and  other  structures  in  Hartford 
City,  and  in  fact  about  all  the  brick  used  in 
Blackford  County  has  been  manufactured  by 


him.  He  also  put  up  the  brick  residence  on 
the  Bell  farm.  In  1885  he  exchanged  this 
farm  for  655  acres  in  Washington  Township, 
where  he  resided  for  one  year.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  resided  in  Hartford  City,  and  he 
is  now  living  on  a forty  acre  farm  located 
one  mile  northwest  of  Hartford  City,  where 
he  has  a handsome  cottage.  He  has  again 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and 
during  1887  expects  to  turn  out  400,000. 
Mr.  Huggins  is  a liberal,  enterprising  citizen, 
and  is  always  interested  in  any  object  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  benefit  to  his  township  or 
county.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  of  Hartford  City.  Politi- 
cally he  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  a member  of  Lodge  No.  262, 1.  O.  O.  F. 

B.  SMITH,  President  of  the  Citizens 

Bank  at  Hartford  City,  is  a native  of 
® Indiana,  born  in  Winchester,  Randolph 
County,  November  22,  1847,  a son  of  Jere- 
miah and  Cynthia  (Dye)  Smith.  He  was 
reared  at  Winchester  iintil  fourteen  years  of 
age,  where  he  had  commenced  his  education, 
and  on  attaining  that  age  he  went  to  Indian- 
apolis to  attend  the  Northwestern  Christian 
University  (now  known  as  the  Butler  Univer- 
sity of  Irvington).  He  attended  this  uni- 
versity from  1862  until  1865,  and  in  the 
latter  year  went  to  Union  City,  where  he 
learned  the  jeweler’s  trade.  In  April,  1869, 
he  came  to  Hartford  City,  Blackford  County, 
and  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business,  which 
he  followed  until  February,  1877.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
court  in  1876,  and  had  disposed  of  his  busi- 
ness to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
August,  1877,  his  term  expiring  in  August, 
1881.  In  January,  1879  the  Citizens’  Bank 
was  organized  and  he  had  been  elected  its 
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president,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  devoted  his  time  exclusively 
to  the  Inisiness  of  the  hank.  In  1882,  how- 
ever, he  was  elected  to  represent  the  district 
composed  of  Blackford  and  Wells  counties, 
in  the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  during  the 
session  he  served  on  the  house  committee. 
State  prisons,  on  the  joint  committee  on 
State  library,  and  one  other  joint  committee. 
Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  in  Black- 
ford County  in  February,  1873,  to  Miss 
Nancy  A.  Holliday,  a native  of  Blackford 
County,  and  a daughter  of  Joseph  AY.  Hol- 
liday. Just  before  the  Mexican  war  Mr. 
Holliday  had  been  elected  to  represent  the 
district  of  Jay  and  Blackford  counties  in  the 
Indiana  State  Legislature,  but  on  the  break- 
ins'  out  of  the  above  war  he  enlisted  as  a 

O 

soldier.  On  his  return  from  the  army  he  was 
again  elected  asBepresentative,  and  while  in  the 
Legislature  his  death  occurred.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  are  the  parents  of  four  children — Cyn- 
thia, Elizabeth,  Gretta  and  Addie.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a member  of  Blackford  Lodge,  No. 
106,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  which  he  has  passed 
all  the  chairs,  and  has  represented  his  lodge 
in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  State.  He  has 
been  a member  of  the  Democratic  central 
committee  in  Blackford  County  several 
times,  and  twice  has  been  its  chairman. 


fOHN  AY.  SAGE,  M.  D.,  of  Hartford 
City,  was  born  in  Bear  Creek  Township, 
Jay  County,  Indiana,  June  10,  1841,  his 
parents,  Ebenezer  and  Emily  Sage,  being 
among  the  first  settlers  of  that  county.  He 
was  reared  in  his  native  township  until  attain- 
ing the  age  of  twenty  years.  July  19,  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Eebellion,  in 
Company  F,  Seventy-fifth  Indiana  Infantry, 
joining  his  regiment  at  AYabash,  Indiana. 


He  then  proceeded  to  Indianapolis,  thence  to 
Louisville,  serving  for  some  time  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  went  to  Murfreesboro  in  January, 
1863,  remaining  there  until  May  5,  then 
started  on  the  march  for  Chattanooga,  and 
on  the  first  day  out  came  under  fire  at 
Hoover’s  Gap,  where  his  regiment  was  en- 
gaged two  or  three  days.  From  there  they 
were  engaged  in  fighting  every  day  until 
reaching  Chickamauga,  where  they  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  that  name.  Doctor  Sase  was 
wounded  in  the  left  arm  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  which  disabled  him  for  duty. 
He  was  sent  to  Nashville  to  hos})ital,  and 
from  there  was  transferred  to  a veteran  reserve 
corps.  He  then  commenced  reading  medi- 
cine, and  was  appointed  Assistant  AYard- 
Master,  which  position  he  held  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  w'as  discharged  at 
Nashville  in  July,  1865,  when  he  returned  to 
Jay  County,  and  for  the  next  two  years  at- 
tended Liber  College,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing up  his  medical  studies.  He  then  went  to 
Union  City,  where  he  studied  medicine  with 
Doctor  Simmons,  and  afterward  attended 
lectures  at  Cincinnati  Medical  Colleffe,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  1868.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  came  to  Hartford 
City,  Blackford  County,  where  he  has  since 
followed  his  chosen  profession,  and  being- 
well  skilled  in  medical  science,  has  succeeded 
well,  building  up  a large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. Doctor  Sage  was  married  July  1,1869, 
to  Miss  Martha  E.  Barr,  a native  of  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of  Henry  and 
Emily  Barr,  who  are  now  living  in  Jackson 
Township,  Blackford  County.  To  this  union 
have  been  born  five  children,  whose  names 
are — Harry  Alvin,  Ernest  D.,  Freddie  Arthur, 
Mary  Gertrude  and  Howard  Hamlin.  In 
politics  Doctor  Sage  is  a Bepublican.  Ho 
has  twice  been  president  of  the  town  board, 
and  is  at  present  a member  of  the  city  conn- 
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cil.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  board  of 
liealth.  lie  is  a comrade  of  the  Grand  Army, 
Post  ^\o.  228  of  Hartford  City,  and  has  lield 
the  position  of  Surgeon  evei'  since  tlie  post 
was  established.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  and  has  been  junior  warden 
of  Blackford  Lodge,  A'o.  lOG,  about  ten 
years.  Pie  is  a member  of  the  State  Eclectic 
^ledical  Society. 


§ENJAMLN"  Pb  KELLEY,  a worthy  and 
respected  citizen  of  AYashington  Town- 
...  ship,  is  a native  of  Pittsylvania  County, 
Virginia,  born  in  June,  1823,  and  is  a son  of 
James  and  Betsy  (Stone)  Kelley,  natives  of 
A'irginia,  both  of  whom  died  in  Pittsylvania 
County.  The  father  was  of  Irish  ancestry, 
his  grandfather  being  a native  of  Ireland,  and 
on  coming  to  America  settled  in  AGrginia,  in 
which  State  he  lived  until  his  death.  Benja- 
min F.  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  State, 
and  was  there  married  January  4,  1844,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hall,  a native  of  Campbell 
County,  A'irginia,  where  she  was  married. 
Two  years  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Kelley  left 
his  native  county  for  McMinn  County,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  remained  about  eight 
months,  working  by  the  month  for  a farmer. 
He  then  immigrated  with  his  family  to  Clin- 
ton County,  Indiana,  where  he  farmed  on 
rented  land  for  six  years.  From  Clinton  he 
came  to  Blackford  County,  where  he  made 
his  first  land  purchase,  buying  a tract  of 
eighty  acres  of  heavy  timber  land  in  the 
school  section  of  AYashington  Township. 
By  persevering  industry  and  years  of  toil  he 
cleared  his  land  and  added  to  his  original 
purchase  until  he  became  the  owner  of  280 
acres,  part  of  which  he  has  given  to  his 
children.  He  still  retains  105  acres,  his 
farm  being  well  improved  and  under  cultiva- 


tion. Here  the  family  endured  many  of  the 
privations  and  hardships  incident  to  pioneer 
life,  but  are  now  living  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  years  of  toil.  Their  humble  log  cabin 
has  been  replaced  by  a comfortable  and  com- 
modious frame  residence,  and  the  out-build- 
ings on  his  farm  are  noticeably  good,  the 
entire  surroundings  showing  care  and  thrift. 
Airs.  Kelley  died  January  16,  1880,  leaving 
at  her  death  three  children — Joshua  T., 
AYilliam  II.  and  Alartha  J.  Air.  Kelley  M as 
married  a second  time  in  Kovember,  1882, 
to  Airs.  Amanda  J.  (Baker)  Bowen,  M’idoM’ of 
James  Bowen,  and  to  this  union  have  been 
born  four  children,  whose  names  are — Alin- 
nie  AI.,  Ida  AL,  John  A.  Logan  and  Benjamin 
P'ranklin.  Airs.  Ke.lley  is  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, born  in  1846,  and  Mdaen  fourteen 
3’ears  old  was  brought  by  her  parents  to 
Blackford  County,  Indiana.  She  was  tM’ice 
married  in  Blackford  County,  her  first  hus- 
band, James  BoM’en,  leaving  at  his  death  tM'o 
children,  named  Della  AL  and  AYilliam  T. 
In  his  political  vieM^s  Air.  Kelley  affiliates 
with  the  Eepublican  party. 


jARIUS  SHINN  was  born  in  Harrison 
County,  AYest  Y'irginia,  November  16, 
1815,  a son  of  Daniel  and  Alary 
(AYhiteman)  Shinn.  Daniel  Shinn  M’as  born 
in  old  Virginia,  and  when  a young  man  went 
to  AYest  Virginia,  M'here  he  married  Mary 
AYhiteman.  They  lived  in  Harrison  County 
until  1823,  M’heu  they  moved  to  Tyler  Coun- 
ty, M'here  they  lived  until  1829,  M'hen  they 
started  for  the  AYest,  taking  a flat-boat  to 
Cincinnati,  and  thence  going  by  canal  to 
Hamilton  where  they  hired  a team  to  take 
them  to  Indiana.  They  located  in  Henry 
County,which  M’as  then  in  a M’ild  State.  There 
Airs.  Shinn  died  in  November,  1833,  Air. 
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Shinn  subsecjnently  removed  to  Fayette,  and 
thence  to  Blackford  County,  and  from  liere 
went  to  Dubnqne  Connty,  Iowa,  and  from 
there  to  Illinois,  where  he  died.  Ilis  family 
consisted  of  thirteen  children,  nine  sons  and 
four  danirhters.  Darius  Shinn  was  reared  in 
his  native  State  and  in  Henry  Connty,  Indi- 
ana. After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  be- 
gan to  work  for  himself  and  was  employed 
on  farms  in  Wayne,  Henry  and  Fayette  coun- 
ties. He  wnis  married  in  Fayette  Connty  in 
October,  1840,  to  Rachel  Turner,  a native  of 
Ohio.  In  November,  1841,  they  moved  to 
Blackford  Connty,  and  located  on  ninety-two 
and  three-fourth  acres  which  he  had  entered 
five  years  before,  and  on  which  he  had  made 
a deadening.  This  land  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  with  the  exception  of  the  deadening 
and  the  round-log  house  he  had  built  was  un- 
improved. The  only  roads  were  those  he 
hewed  out  through  the  woods.  Game  was 
plentiful  and  Mr.  Shinn  being  a good  marks- 
man killed  more  than  enough  to  keep  the 
family  in  meat.  As  an  evidence  of  his  skill 
with  the  rifle  we  cite  a few  of  his  adventures: 
One  day  when  returning  to  his  home  from 
Montpelier  he  saw  flve  deer  and  taking  aim 
he  killed  a doe.  Reloading  he  waited  a few 
miimtes  when  a buck  returned  and  he  killed 
him,  and  again  waiting  he  killed  the  third 
one,  all  falling  within  five  rods  of  each  other. 
He  killed  four  wflld  turkeys  one  morning  be- 
fore breakfast  by  calling  them  up,  while 
standing  under  a tree.  One  morning  when 
calling  turkeys  he  heard  something  heavy 
step  on  the  leaves  behind  him,  and  on  looking 
around,  saw  a wflld-cat  creeping  iip  on  him, 
having  probably  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by 
the  smell  of  the  turkeys.  Mr.  Shinn  drew 
his  gun  on  him  and  he  immediately  left  the 
field  to  his  superior  hunter.  Wild  hogs  were 
numerous  and  one  cold  winter  a number 
were  frozen  to  death.  Wolf  tracks  were  often 


seen  about  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  a 
wild  eagle  and  ravens  were  often  seen.  Mr. 
Shinn  has  been  identified  with  the  county 
nearly  a half  century,  and  is  located  on  the 
same  place  where  he  built  his  log  cabin  in 
1840.  He  is  an  honorable,  upright  man, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  connty,  which  he  has  seen 
develop  from  a wilderness  to  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State.  He  is  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  at  Shinn’s  Chapel, 
which  he  helped  to  organize,  and  has  been  a 
trustee  over  a third  of  a century.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a Republican.  He  lias  held  the 
office  of  supervisor  several  years.  Mrs.  Shinn 
died  in  1858.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shinn  had  ten 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living — Sarah 
Jane,  wife  of  Jep  McDaniel,  of  Jay  Coun- 
ty; Martha,  Philip  A.,  Mary  Amanda, 
wife  of  Stephen  Smith;  Cornelius,  of  Jay 
County;  Mahala,  wife  of  Janies  Dawley,  of 
Jay  Connty,  and  Charlotte  Abigail.  Martha 
and  Abigail  are  at  home  with  their  father. 
Daniel  Henry  was  a member  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Indiana  Infantry,  serving  through  the 
war  and  died  after  his  return  home,  from  the 
effects  of  his  army  life.  Silas  Newton  was 
a member  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, and  died  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  from 
the  effects  of  taking  cold  while  sick  with  the 
measles.  Arabel  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 


il^ICHARD  STROBLE,  a well-to-do  farm- 
section  6,  Jackson  Town- 
ship,  is  the  owner  of  214  acres  of  good 
land,  146  acres  being  in  the  homestead  and 
the  rest  on  section  7,  and  also  a lot  containing 
three  acres  and  a bouse  in  Hartford.  Ho 
was  born  in  Germany,  February  15,  1830,  a 
son  of  Nathan  and  Mary  (Shipley)  Stroble, 
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botli  born  in  Germany  in  1801.  The  former 
died  in  1866  and  the  latter  in  1865.  When 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  1850,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  landing  in  New  York  City, 
lie  first  went  to  AVaterloo,  Canada,  bnt  six 
weeks  later  returned  to  New  York  and  shipped 
as  a sailoi’,  following  the  sea  two  years.  He 
then  went  to  Ihiffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Springfield  and  Dayton,  remaining  a short 
time  in  each  place.  At  Dayton  he  was  taken 
sick  and  for  three  months  was  in  the  hospital. 
After  his  recovery  he  worked  on  the  railroad 
two  months  and  then  retnrned  to  Dayton,  and 
for  eighteen  months  was  employed  in  a saloon. 
Tiring  of  this  he  again  engaged  in  railroading 
at  Union  City,  Indiana,  four  months,  when 
he  went  to  Mnncie  and  worked  six  months 
in  a steam  saw- mill.  He  then  went  to  Texas 
and  found  employment  with  a cattle-dealer, 
and  assisted  in  driving  a herd  of  400  to 
Pittsburg.  They  swam  the  herd  over  the 
Missouri  River  at  St.  Joseph,  the  Mississippi 
at  Burlington  and  the  Illinois  at  Peoria. 
AA’^hile  crossing  the  Mississip])i  two  were  lost, 
being  too  Aveak  to  make  the  Illinois  shore. 
They  were  from  January  1 to  September  15 
in  going  from  Texas  to  Pittsburg.  Soon 
after  this  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  four  months 
later  to  New  Orleans,  on  a steamer,  where  he 
was  employed  as  fireman  at  $75  a month. 
At  New  Orleans  he  obtained  employment  as 
foreman  for  a molasses  house,  remaining 
there  three  months.  He  then  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  and  thence  to  St.  Joseph,  where  he 
Avas  engaged  by  a drover  avIio  Avas  about 
starting  across  the  plains  wnth  600  cattle. 
The  Indians  being  troublesome  they  only 
Avent  to  Utah,  AA'hen  they  returned,  but  the 
folloAving  spring,  1859,  again  started  for  Cal- 
ifornia, but  again  were  forced  to  retrace  their 
steps.  Returning  to  St.  Joseph  he  left  the 
drover  and  came  again  to  Indiana,  and  opened 
a butcher’s  shop,  Avhich  he  ran  six  months. 


He  then  Avorked  a year  for  a farmer,  and  then 
for  a few  months  in  a livery  stable,  Avhen  he 
concluded  to  settle  doAvn  and  Avas  therefore 
married.  He  li\’ed  in  Muncie  five  years  after 
his  marriage  and  then  moved  to  Hartford 
City,  Avhere  he  lived  over  five  years,  Avhen  he 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land  Avhich  he  cleared, 
and  engaged  in  farming,  at  which  he  has  been 
successful,  being  noAv  one  of  the  prosperous 
citizens  of  Jackson  ToAvnship.  He  Avas 
married  July  9,  1863,  to  Mary  AYentz,  aa’Iio 
Avas  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1836,  a daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  AA^entz,  Avho  came 
from  Germany  to  America  in  1832,  and  in 
1842  moA-ed  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana, 
AA-here  the  father  died  in  1874,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years,  and  the  mother  in  1881.  They 
Avere  the  parents  of  seven  children— Anna  D., 
Jacob,  Henry,  Philip,  John,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth. Mrs.  Stroble  died  February  9,  1870, 
leaving  three  children — Jacob  A.,  born  Jan- 
uary 6,  1864;  John  E.,  born  May  6,  1868; 
and  Richard  F.,  born  February  9,  1870. 
April  9,  1871,  Mr.  Stroble  married  a sister  of 
his  first  Avife,  Anna  D.  AYentz,  Avho  was  born 
in  Germany,  February  6,  1830. 

SUDGE  JE  RE  AH  AH  SAIITH,  a promi- 
nent man  in  the  early  history  of  Indi- 
ana, Avho  is  now  deceased,  Avas  born  in 
South  Carolina  in  the  year  1805.  He  came 
Avith  his  father,  AYilliam  Smith,  to  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  in  1817,  and  in  early  man- 
hood moved  to  AYinchester,  that  county.  He 
was  truly  a self-educated  man,  having  but  very 
limited  school  facilities  during  his  early  life, 
but  by  diligent  study  at  home  he  Avas  enabled 
to  teach  school,  and  taught  one  term  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana.  He  acquired  a knoAvledgeof 
sui’A^eying,  and  from  1820  until  1822  he  was 
engaged  on  the  survey  of  Kankakee  County. 
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He  studied  law  in  Winchester  with  Zacliaiuali 
Ih'att,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  there  in 
1837.  Charles  Conway  was  for  twenty-one 
years  clerk  and  recorder  of  Randolph  County, 
and  with  him  Mr.  Smith  was  for  many  years 
associated  as  deputy  and  in  other  capacities. 
He  held  nearly  every  office  in  the  gift  of 
Randolph  County  and  the  judicial  district, 
including  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  deputy 
sheriff,  prosecuting  attorney,  surveyor,  depu- 
ty clerk,  and  jiidgeof  the  Circuit  Court.  His 
principal  attention,  however,  was  given  to  his 
profession,  which  he  practiced  for  thirty 
years,  gaining  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  English  law  in  the  courts 
of  Indiana.  In  1839  he  erected  the  Franklin 
House  at  Winchester.  In  connection  with 
Hon.  O.  H.  Smith  he  located  the  town  of 
Union  City,  which  made  such  progress  after 
the  completion  of  the  Bee  Line  in  1853. 
Judge  Smith,  however,  maintained  his  resi- 
dence at  Winchester,  making  that  place  his 
home  until  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  manuscript  volumes,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned,  “Reminiscences  of  Ran- 
dolph County,”  and  “ Civil  History  of  Ran- 
dolph County.”  The  maiden  name  of  his 
wife  was  Cynthia  Dye.  She  died  J uly  7, 1872, 
her  death  resulting  from  terrible  injuries  she 
received  in  a railroad  accident  at  the  depot  of 
the  Richmond  & Grand  Rapids  Railroad,  at 
Winchester.  Her  sad  end  is  supposed  to 
have  hastened  the  death  of  her  husband,  who 
died  in  December,  1874.  They  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  eight  still  living — 
William  H.,  a merchant  at  Union  City;  John 
Dye,  jeweler,  Union  City;  Charles  C.,  farmer 
near  Winchester;  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Frank  B.  [ 
Carter,  of  Bradford,  Ohio;  Henry  B.,  a banker  ! 
of  Hartford  City;  Charlotte,  wife  George  W. 
White,  of  Bradford,  Ohio;  J.  Giles, a plumber 
and  gas-fitter  of  Indianapolis,  and  Oliver  H., 

of  Union  City.  Judge  Smith  was  a man  of 
61 


pronounced  opinions  on  any  subject  in  which 
he  became  interested.  He  was  a strong  ad- 
herent of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  of  which  he  was  an  able  and  uncom- 
promising advocate.  His  parents  were  con- 
sistent members  of  the  regular  Baptist  church. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Disciples,  and  was 
active  in  the  support  of  that  branch  of  the 
Christian  body,  being  also  an  accredited  teach- 
er among  them.  He  was  a successful  business 
man, and  by  prudenceand  foresight  he  amassed 
a handsome  fortune,  most  of  which  was  in 
landed  estate.  He  was  a man  of  strict  intee:- 
rity,  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

fOHN  T.  BROTHERTON,  general  mer- 
chant, Dundee,  Indiana,  was  born  in 
Preble  County,  Ohio,  November  8,  1838, 
a son  of  John  T.  and  Polly  (West)  Brotherton. 
John  T.  Brotherton,  Sr.,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1800,  and  when  sixteen  years  of 
age  accompanied  his  parents  to  Preble  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  was 
married,  and  in  1840,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  he  moved  to  Indiana  and  settled  in 
Wells  County.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  they 
moved  to  Crawford  County,  Wisconsin,  but 
not  liking  the  country  they  returned  to  Indi- 
ana, and  located  in  Allen  County,  where  the 
father,  overcome  by  discouragements  and 
disease,  died  in  August,  1858.  The  mother 
then  returned  with  her  family  to  Wells 
County,  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  They  had  a family  of  ten  children, 
seven  of  whom  were  born  in  Wells  County. 
The  eldest  died  in  Preble  County,  aged  one 
year,  and  the  others  in  the  order  of  their 
births  are  as  follows — Sarah  A.,  John  T., 
William,  James,  George,  Hannah,  Nancy, 
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Tliomas  and  Eliza.  William,  James,  and 
George,  were  soldiers  in  tlie  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  William  sacrificed  his  life  for  his 
country,  living  hut  four  days  after  his  return 
home.  John  T.  Brotherton,  Jr.,  was  reared  in 
AVells  County,  living  there  until  after  his 
marriage.  lie  was  married  March  3,  1864, 
to  Miss  Abigail  'VVright,  who  was  born  in 
Clinton  County,  Ohio,  May  30,  1845,  a 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Eliza  (Woolsey)  Wright. 
When  she  was  less  than  a year  old,  her  par- 
ents moved  to  Wells  County,  Indiana,  where 
her  father  died.  Her  mother  afterward  mar- 
ried again,  and  is  now  living  in  Blackford 
County  with  a son  of  her  second  marriage. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Brotherton  have  had  six  chil- 
dren— Emma  E.,  Mary  F.,  Irvin  O.,  Rosa 
AV.,  James  C.  and  Ada  O.  Mr.  Brotherton 
is  a self-made  man,  starting  in  life  with  no 
means;  he  has  accumulated  an  ample  fortune, 
and  is  now  numbered  among  the  prosperous 
business  men  of  the  county. 

jLIVER  WOODARD,  section  6,  AYash- 
ington  Township,  was  born  in  Clinton 
County,  Ohio,  November  20,  1832,  a 
son  of  Etheldred  and  Nancy  A. (Oliver)  AYood- 
ard,  natives  of  Northampton  County,  North 
Carolina,  his  father  born  in  September,  1809, 
and  his  mother  in  1810.  His  mother  died 
June,  1846,  and  his  father  April  11,  1864. 
They  were  married  in  their  native  State, 
where  two  children  were  born  to  them,  and 
subsequently  moved  to  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
where  they  both  died.  They  had  a family  of 
six  children — Lecy,  Lucy  A.,  Oliver,  James 
H.,  Jeremiah  D.  and  AYinnie  M.  Lecy  and 
James  are  deceased.  Mr.  AYoodard  is  of 
English  descent,  his  great-grandfather  coming 
to  America  in  an  early  day.  His  grandfath- 
er, Jesse  AVoodard,  was  a native  of  Tennessee, 


and  died  in  North  Carolina.  His  grand- 
mother, Melvina  (Johnson)  Woodard,  was 
born  in  Northampton  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. His  maternal  grandparents,  James  and 
AYinnie  (Allen)  Oliver,  were  natives  of  North 
Carolina,  where  the  former  died,  and  the  lat- 
ter died  in  Grant  County,  Indiana,  aged 
sixty-six  years.  Oliver  AA^oodard  lived  in 
Clinton  County,  Ohio,  until  October,  1865, 
when  he  moved  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana, 
and  settled  on  section  6,  Washington  Town- 
ship. Fifteen  acres  of  the  land  had  been 
cleared  and  a two-story  log  house  had  been 
raised,  but  not  completed.  He  finished  the 
house,  making  it  comfortable  for  the  family 
the  coming  winter,  and  then  went  to  work  to 
prepai’e  his  land  for  spring  sowing.  He  has 
been  a hardworking  man,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful, having  added  226  acres  to  the  seven- 
ty-two he  first  bought.  Of  this  he  has  given 
118  acres  to  his  children,  reserving  180  acres 
in  the  homestead.  Mr.  AYoodard  was  mar- 
ried January  15,  1854,  to  Nancy  A.  Fannon, 
who  was  born  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1831,  a daughter  of  James  and 
Catherine  (Mills)  Fannon.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Louisiana  March  8,  1799,  and  died 
August  26,  1871,  and  her  mother  was  born 
in  Tennessee  May  1,  1809, 'and  died  January 
20,  1875.  They  had  a family  of  sixteen  chil- 
dren— James  AY.,  John  M.,  Jehu  A.,  Nancy 

A. ,  Samuel  J.,  Jesse  C.,  Elijah  J.,  AYesley 

B. ,  Joel  H.,  Mary  M.,  Melinda  A.,  Andrew 

C. ,  Elihu  M.,  Jacob  M.,  Reuben  S.  and  Mil- 
lican.  Mrs.  AYoodard’s  paternal  grandpar- 
ents, AYilliam  and  Elizabeth  Fannon,  were 
natives  of  Scotland  and  early  settlers  of  Clin- 
ton County,  Ohio.  Her  maternal  grandpar- 
ents, Reuben  and  Nancy  Mills,  were  natives 
of  Ireland,  and  on  coming  to  America  located 
in  Tennessee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodard  have 
had  ten  children — Sarah  E.,  born  November 
25,  1854;  Jesse,  born  February  25,  1856; 
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Harrison  E.,  born  June  25,  1857,  died  June 
6,  1882;  James  E.,  born  June  8,1859;  Addi- 
son L.,  born  December  1,  1860;  Jolin  H., 
born  July  17,  1862,  died  July  9,  1877; 
Chany,  born  September  12,  1866;  Ira,  born 
September  9,  1868,  died  July  9,  1877;  Will- 
iam O.,  born  October  10, 1872,  and  Clara  E., 
born  February  28,  1874. 


rj%||ILLIAM  H.  CAKKOLL,  ex-judge  of 
tUlf  Forty- eiglitli  Judicial  Circuit,  is 
a native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Henry 
County,  September  12,  1836.  He  graduated 
from  Butler  University  at  Indianapolis  in 
1864,  and  the  same  year  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  came  to 
Blackford  County  in  August,  1871.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  judge  oft  he  Circuit  Court,  as- 
suming the  duties  of  his  office  in  March, 
1885.  Mr.  Carroll  is  now  a resident  of  Ma- 
rion, Grant  County,  Indiana. 


3ir«^|^ILLIAM  B.  COOLEY,  an  active  and 


'MVff  enterprising 


citizen  of  Hartford 
City,  was  born  in  this  city  December 
27, 1856,  the  eldest  son  of  C.  IL  and  Cath- 
erine B.  (Brugh)  Cooley.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Hartford  City, 
and  his  first  employment  was  as  clerk  in  the 
hardware  store  of  Fisher  & Chaffel,  remain- 
ing with  that  firm  but  a short  time.  He  then 
engaged  in  the  groceiy  business  in  connec- 
tion with  his  father,  which  he  continued 
about  six  years,  after  which  he  clerked  in  a 
dry  goods  establishment  for  a time.  In  1880 
he  became  a partner  in  his  father’s  milling 
business,  and  is  still  a member  of  the  firm 
known  as  C.  R.  Cooley  & Sons.  In  the  fall 
of  1881,  with  B.  M.  Boyd,  he  engaged  in 


the  grain  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Boyd  & Cooley,  but  later  in  the  same  year 
Mr.  Boyd  was  succeeded  by  C.  R.  Cooley, 
this  being  now  a part  of  the  business  of  C. 
R.  and  AY.  B.  Cooley.  They  handle  from 
100,000  to  175,000  bushels  per  year  at  Hart- 
ford City,  beside  which  they  handle  grain  at 
Upland  and  Dunkirk,  which  makes  the  total 
amount  handled  over  400,000  bushels.  AYill- 
iam  B.  Cooley  is  also  associated'  with  his 
father  in  a bakery  and  restaurant  at  Hartford 
City,  to  which  he  attends  altogether.  Mr. 
Cooley  was  married  January  24,  1881,  to 
Miss  Cora  M.  Edson,  a daughter  of  L.  O.  Ed- 
son,  of  Hartford  City,  and  to  them  have  been 
born  two  children,  named — Mabel  and  James 
Clayton.  In  1875  Mr.  Cooley  was  appointed 
town  councilman,  which  position  he  filled 
with  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  Politic- 
ally he  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 

..  .(P  ...  ...  ■ 

I^^ARION  CREEK,  a prominent  citizen 
of  Jackson  Township,  owns  a good 
farm  of  thirty-four  acres  on  section 
11,  which  is  well  improved  and  well  tiled, 
having  600  rods  on  twenty  acres.  In  addi- 
tion to  working  his  farm  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  since  the 
spring  of  1881,  at  Trenton.  He  burns  about 
twenty  kilns  each  year,  each  kiln  containing 
from  800  to  1,000  rods  of  tile.  Mr.  Creek 
was  born  in  Jackson  Township,  December  20, 
1857,  and  is  a son  of  Joseph  and  Hulda 
(Fanning)  Creek,  and  grandson  of  Joseph  and 
Rebecca  (AA’^hite)  Creek,  and  Robert  and 
Hulda  Fanning,  early  settlers  of  Blackford 
County.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  township,  and  is  now  one  of  its  most 
prosperous  and  influential  citizens.  He  was 
married  October  8,  1880,  to  Margaret  A. 
Whitaker,  who  was  born  in  Jay  County, 
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Indiana,  January  1,  1865,  a daughter  of  Jehu 
and  Hannah  (Highy)  Whitaker,  the  former 
now  living  in  Jay  County.  Her  mother  died 
in  the  fall  of  1879.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creek 
have  two  children — Florence,  horn  March  28, 
1882,  and  Ethel  E.,  horn  Jiily  13,  1884. 


^l^yVLVIN  Q.  SHUIjL,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent  and  influential  citizens  of  Mont- 
pelier,  is  a Pennsylvauiau  by  birth,  born 
in  Huntingdon  County,  November  24,  1830, 
a son  of  Henry  B.  and  Charity  Shull.  When  he 
was  but  four  years  of  age  the  family  left  Hun- 
tingdon County,  Pennsylvania,  for  Wayne 
County,  Indiana,  and  located  in  Milton,  that 
county.  There  and  at  Cambridge  City,  Wayne 
County,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared 
until  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
Wayne  and  Marion  counties.  From  Wayne 
County  the  family  removed  to  Indianapolis, 
where  Calvin  Shull  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr. 
William  Funkhauser,  and  subsequently 
attended  the  old  Indiana  Central  Medical 
College,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asbury 
University,  graduating  from  that  institution 
in  1852.  He  practiced  a short  time  with  his 
preceptor,  William  Funkhauser,  and  in  June 
1853  he  located  at  Montpelier,  Blackford 
County,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine with  his  brother.  Dr.  W.  T.  Shull,  this 
partnership  existing  but  one  year.  Dr.  Calvin 
Q.  Shull  engaged  in  active  practice  until 
1879,  and  since  1885  has  virtually  retired 
from  the  duties  of  his  profession.  From  1870 
until  1884  he  carried  on  the  drug  business 
in  connection  with  his  medical  practice.  In 
1879  he  became  connected  with  the  Citizens’ 
Bank  of  Hartford  City,  being  appointed  its 
vice-president,  and  in  1880  he  established 


the  Montpelier  Bank,  which  is  under  his 
entire  management.  For  several  years  he  has 
also  dealt  extensively  in  real  estate,  and  is  now 
the  owner  of  1,000  acres  of  land  located  in 
Jay,  Blackford  and  Wells  counties,  besides  a 
good  residence  property  in  Indianapolis  and 
Montpelier.  Doctor  Shull  was  united  in 
marriage  in  Indianapolis,  in  April,  1852,  to 
Miss  Mary  C.  Scudder,  a native  of  that  city, 
and  daughter  of  Jacob  Scudder,  who  was  one 
of  the  old  pioneers  of  Indianapolis.  Fie  was 
the  first  man  there  to  have  a plank  floor  and 
a glass  window  in  his  house,  and  lived  to  see 
the  place  change  from  a wilderness  to  a thriv- 
ing and  prosperous  city.  He  died  in  1867. 
In  politics  Doctor  Shull  is  a Bepublican,  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
has  been  a member  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Blackford  County.  In  his  religious  faith 
he  is  a Presbyterian,  belonging  to  the  church 
of  that  denomiuation  in  Montpelier. 


I’rSAIAH  COBTRIGHT  is  a native  of 
Blackford  County,  Indiana,  born  in  Jack- 
W son  Township,  September  14,  1851,  a son 
of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Hudson)  Cortright.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  when  a boy  came  with  his  parents 
by  team  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  where 
the  father  of  Isaac  had  entered  a tract  of  160 
acres  in  Jackson  Township,  on  which  the 
family  located  in  1838  or  ’39.  The  parents 
of  Isaac  lived  in  this  county  until  their  death. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  Jackson  Township, 
where  he  married  Miss  Mary  Hudson,  whose 
parents  settled  in  the  county  at  a later  date. 
Isaiah  Cortright,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  also  reared  in  Jackson  Township, 
receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  and  at  Ridgeville  College, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  two  years.  He 
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tlien  began  teacliing  school  in  Blackford 
County,  teaching  two  terms  here,  and  two 
terms  in  Delaware  County,  after  which  he 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  1875 
he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  Hartford 
City.  February  4,  1877,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Lucinda  Hedge,  a native  of 
Blackford  County,  and  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  E.  (Townsend)  Hedge,  her  parents  now 
living  in  Marshall  County,  Kansas.  The 
Hedge  family  settled  in  Blackford  County  in 
a very  early  day,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Cortright 
being  born  in  the  county.  In  1877  Mr. 
Cortright  was  elected  recorder  of  Blackford 
County.  In  1881  he  Avas  elected  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  in  1885  was  re-elected,  his 
term  of  office  expiring  in  August,  1889.  He 
is  a member  of  Hartford  City  Lodge,  Ho. 
202,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  is  noAV  conductor  in  the 
lodge.  He  has  passed  all  the  chairs,  and  has 
represented  his  lodge  in  the  grand  lodge  of 
the  State.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
encampment  at  Flartford  City. 

(jlAEWIS  WILLMAH,  county  superinten- 
dent  of  schools,  is  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  born  in  Chambersburg,  Franklin 
County,  August  18,  1839.  His  parents 
Avere  born  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
Avhere  they  Avere  reared  and  married.  On 
coming  to  Amei'ica  they  landed  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  soon  after  settled  in  Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania,  where  the  father 
found  employment  on  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad.  In  1841  the  parents  remoA^ed  with 
their  family  to  Indiana,  and  after  stopping  a 
short  time  at  Hagerstown,  Wayne  County, 
finally  located  in  Blackford  County.  Here 
the  father  began  farming,  but  being  a wagon- 
maker  by  trade,  he  came  to  Flartford  City  and 
established  a wagon  manufactory  about  1846, 


he  being  the  first  wagon-maker  in  Hartford 
City.  He  continued  this  trade  at  Hartford 
until  1852,  when  he  removed  to  his  farm,  and 
there  resided  until  his  death  in  1875.  He 
was  born  December  28,  1805.  He  came  to 
Blackford  County  Avhen  it  was  a Avilderness, 
and  lived  to  see  it  well  settled,  and  dotted 
with  AA'ell  cultivated  farms  and  prosperous 
towns  and  villages.  He  was  twice  married, 
his  first  Avife  dying  in  1850.  He  left  a 
AvidoAV,  Avho  still  surviA^es  him.  Lewis  Will- 
man,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  Avas 
reared  from  his  second  year  in  Blackford 
County,  and  has  always  made  this  county  his 
home.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  county,  and  at  Asbury 
(noAv  De  Pauw)  University,  at  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  after  which  he  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  Hartford  City,  folloAving  that  pro- 
fession a number  of  years.  Mr.  Willman  was 
united  in  marriage  September  6,  1866,  to 
Miss  Martha  I.  Fulton,  a natiA^e  of  Wells 
County,  Indiana,  and  a daughter  of  Robert 
R.  Fulton.  Her  parents  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Wells  County.  Both  are 
now  deceased.  Six  children  have  been  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willman  of  whom  four  are 
living — Fred  W.,  a student  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; Ernest  FJoyd,  Emma  Z.  and  IVade 
W.  Olga  C.  and  an  infant  unnamed  are 
deceased.  In  1868  Mr.  Willman  was  elected 
county  examiner  for  Blackford  County,  and 
Avhen  the  county  superintendent  laAV  Avas 
enacted  he  Avas  elected  to  that  office  Avhich  he 
has  since  filled  with  the  exception  of  a term 
of  tAvo  years,  with  honor  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  his  constituents.  Mr.  Willman 
taught  his  first  school  about  the  commencement 
of  the  late  civil  war,  in  Washington  Toavii- 
ship,  Blackford  County.  His  school-house 
Avas  built  of  logs,  and  furnished  Avith  old 
slab  ^benches  supported  by  AA'ooden  pins,  the 
writing  desks  being  constructed  by  driving 
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pins  in  tlie  wall,  and  a plank  laid  across  them,  j 
T1  lis  primitive  structure  was  siihsequently  j 
replaced  by  a frame  building,  and  in  1880  a ! 
substantial  brick  school-house  was  erected. 
Mr.  Willman  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  which  he  was  ordained 
an  elder  in  1870. 


fp\.l\iES  J.  jMADDOX  was  born  in  High- 
^ land  County,  Ohio,  j\[arch  7,  1827,  a 
son  of  Michael  and  Frances  (Mann)  Mad- 
dox, who  were  natives  of  Culpeper  County, 
Virginia,  and  of  English  and  German  de- 
scent respectively.  The  father  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Highland  County,  Ohio, 
and  is  said  to  have  built  the  first 
blacksmith  shop  in  that  county.  In  1839 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Indiana,  by 
team,  and  located  near  the  Godfrey  Peserve 
in  Blackford  County,  October  13  of  that 
year,  where  the  j'ear  before  he  had  bought 
147  acres  of  land,  and  hei’e  the  family  ex- 
perienced many  of  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  pioneer  life.  The  father 
died  on  this  place  in  1845,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  His  widow  remained  on  the  home- 
stead until  about  1869,  when  she  M*ent  to 
Nebraska  to  live  with  her  children.  She 
died  in  Falls  City,  that  State,  about  1873. 
James  J.  Maddox  was  twelve  years  old  when 
brought  to  this  county,  and  here  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  He  began  life  poor,  but  by 
good  business  management  he  met  with  ex- 
cellent success,  and  is  to-day  classed  among 
the  wealthy  men  of  his  township.  He  was 
married  February  15,  1849,  to  Sophia  M. 
Miller,  born  near  Strasburg,  Germany,  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Christina  Miller,  the 
former  dying  in  1869,  and  the  latter  in  1871. 
They  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  six 


are  living — Elizabeth  A.,  wife  of  Harry  Caff- 
rey,  of  Findley,  Ohio;  Jacob  manned  Lucy 
Blake,  and  lives  in  Hartford  City;  P.  L. 
married  Lucinda  Porter,  and  lives  in  Hart- 
ford City;  Alonzo  C.  married  Nellie  Meneely, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  at 
Hartford;  John  W.  and  James  H.  Tlieir 
son  William,  who  is  deceased,  was  married, 
and  left  at  his  death  three  children.  Mr. 
Maddox  started  each  of  his  children  in  life 
for  themselves  with  $3,000.  In  October, 
1861,  Mr.  Maddox  helped  raise  the  first  com- 
pany from  Blackford  County,  which  was 
mustered  in  as  ('oinpany  I,  Thirty-fourth 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  after  remaining  with 
the  company  for  a time  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  Second  Lieutenant  and  returned 
home.  In  politics  he  was  a Democrat  before 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party, 
since  which  he  has  voted  the  Republican 
ticket.  He  is  now  serving  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  having  been  twice  appointed  to  this 
office  by  the  county  commissioners.  He  was 
a delegate  to  every  State  Republican  Conven- 
tion from  1856  until*  1870,  and  also  several 
times  since  that  time. 

■ *<>♦“ 

«|DW1N  II.  FORD,  one  of  the  prominent 
young  farmers  of  Harrison  Township, 

I is  a native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Wabash, 
Wabash  County,  January  12,  1861,  a son  of 
Dr.  James  and  Amelia  (Holton)  Ford,  his 
father  being  a prominent  physician  of  Wa- 
bash ('ounty.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
county,  and  was  given  good  educational  ad- 
vantages, attending  first  the  schools  of 
Wabash  and  later  Lehigh  University,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Butler  University,  Indiana. 
On  leaving  school  he  decided  to  devote  his 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  accordingly  in 
1880  located  in  Blackford  County,  where  he 
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now  owns  200  acres  of  choice  land.  He  is 
engaged  in  general  farming,  and  also  makes 
a specialty  of  raising  the  better  grades  of 
horses  and  cattle.  In  politics  he  is  a Repub- 
lican. In  1883  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace,  a position  he  is  well  calculated  to  fill, 
lie  is  a member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta 
Society,  and  also  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Hartford  Lodge,  Ho.  135.  Mr.  Ford  is  a 
young  man  of  genial  manners,  and  in  the  few 
years  he  has  lived  in  Blackford  County  has 
made  many  friends. 


fAMES  A.  GADBURY,  a progressive 
farmer  of  Licking  Township,  was  born 
-I'c,  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  the 
date  of  his  birth  being  April  25,  1835.  His 
parents  settled  on  this  farm  in  1834,  when 
the  territory  now  embraced  in  Blackford 
County  contained  more  wolves  and  other  wild 
animals  than  it  now  has  domestic  live-stock. 
Our  subject  was  reared  amid  the  scenes  at- 
tending the  clearing  up  of  the  wilderness,  and 
his  youth  was  spent  in  assisting  his  father 
in  the  laborious  work  of  making  a farm  out 
of  a forest.  lu  his  younger  days  the  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  an  education  -were  fully  as 
limited  as  any  of  the  other  blessings  of  an 
older  settled  community,  but  he  received  such 
educational  advantages  as  the  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  afforded,  and  he  now  looks  back 
with  feelings  not  unmixed  with  pleasure  at 
the  days  spent  in  the  old  log  school-house, 
with  its  puncheon  floor  and  rough  hewed 
benches.  He  remained  on  the  home  farm 
with  his  parents  until  reaching  manhood, 
and  when  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Illinois,  locating  in  La  Clede  County,  but 
one  year  later  found  him  again  in  Blackford 
County,  and  with  the  exception  of  this  inter- 
val spent  in  La  Clede  County  he  has  always 


lived  in  Blackford  County.  Mr.  Gadbury 
was  united  in  marriage  March  4,  1857,  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  McYicker,  who  was  also 
born  in  Blackford  County,  and  reared  within 
a short  distance  of  the  Gadbury  homestead. 
Her  father,  Aaron  McVicker,  was  also  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  county,  coming  here  about 
the  same  time  as  did  Mr.  Gadbury’s  par- 
ents,^whom  he  met  on  the  way  when  they 
were  coming  to  the  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gadbury  have  five  children  living — Clara, 
Emma,  Riley  R.,  John  Anderson  and  Arthur 
E.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Gadbury  is  a 
Democrat,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
public  affairs  of  his  township  or  county,  al- 
though he  has  never  been  an  office  seeker. 
He  has  on  his  place  a fine  gravel  pit,  which 
apparently  contains  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
that  material  now  such  a potent  factor  in  the 
improvement  of  this  region.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gadbury  live  within  sight  of  the  places 
where  they  were  born,  and  have  seen  the 
many  wonderful  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  county,  transforming  it  from  a 
wilderness  to  its  present  prosperous  condition. 

^rOHN  R.  HARROLD,  M.  D.,  Dundee, 
^1  Indiana,  was  born  in  Forsythe  County, 
North  Carolina,  March  24,  1848,  a son 
of  Ithamer  and  Ruth  (Clampett)  Harrold, 
natives  of  North  Carolina,  the  father  born  in 
June,  1809,  and  the  mother  March  15,  1811. 
They  w'ere  married  in  their  native  State,  and 
in  September,  1852,  moved  to  Wells  County, 
Indiana,  where  the  father  died  in  1878.  The 
mother  is  still  living,  making  her  home  with 
our  subject.  They  had  a family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, nine  born  in  North  Carolina  and  one 
in  Wells  County — Melinda  and  Elizabeth 
(both  deceased);  Rebecca  J.,  wife  of  Isaac 
Richards,  of  De  Kalb  County,  Missouri; 
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George  E.,  of  AVells  County;  Lewis  F.,  of 
Huntington  County,  Indiana;  Albert  II.,  of 
Pottawatomie  Count}",  Iowa;  William  A.,  of 
A\"^arren,  Indiana;  John  II.;  Elias,  deceased; 
and  Christina,  wife  of  Thomas  Forest,  of 
\Wlls  County.  John  R.  Ilarrold  was  four 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  came  to  Indi- 
ana, and  was  reared  in  Wells  County  on  a 
frontier  farm.  He  completed  his  literary 
studies  at  the  Bluffton  High  School,  and  sub- 
sequently taught  eight  terms  in  Wells  Coun- 
ty, seven  tenns  in  the  district  where  he  at- 
tended when  a child.  He  closed  his  last 
school  March  J,  1874,  and  immediately 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  J.  J. 
Good,  of  Warren,  remaining  under  his  pre- 
ceptorship  ayear.  Before  beginning  his  medi- 
cal studies  he  bought  forty  acres  of  unim- 
j)roved  land  and  after  completing  a year’s 
study  he  bought  tools  and  began  clearing  his 
land,  working  at  it  a year.  He  then  renewed 
his  medical  studies  and  went  to  Broadway 
Medical  College,  Fort  Wayne,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  the  winter  of  1878-’79.  He 
practiced  a few  mouths  before  his  graduation 
in  company  with  Dr.  Edmonson,  at  Dundee, 
but  subsequently  practiced  alone,  and  has 
built  up  a large  and  lucrative  business.  He 
has  served  as  county  physician  two  years,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1884  was  elected  township 
trustee,  and  re-elected  in  the  spring  of  1886, 
by  a handsome  majority,  although  he  is  a 
Republican  in  a strong  Democratic  township. 
Dr.  Harrold’s  mother  was  a distant  relative 
of  Generals  Albert  Sidney  and  Joe  Johnston, 
and  while  his  relatives  were  bending  their 
energies  to  destroy  the  unity  of  our  country 
he  enlisted  to  assist  in  preserving  it.  He 
enlisted  February  20,  1864,  in  Company  I, 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, for  100  days.  Prior  to  this  he  had 
served  two  years  and  four  months  in  Gover- 
nor Morton’s  provost  guards,  commanded  by 


Captain  Webb.  The  One  Hundred  and  Thir- 
ty-eighth  Regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  which  they  joined 
at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  and  were  placed 
in  the  Third  Brigade.  They  daily  encountered 
ICheeler’s  and  Forrest’s  cavalry  forces,  and 
at  McMinnville  half  of  his  regiment  was 
captured.  They  were  in  the  Reserve  Division 
at  both  Franklin  and  Nashville.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  the  fall  of  1864  and  returned 
home  to  Wells  County.  He  was  married 
April  4,  1872,  to  Sarah  A.  Bevington,  a na- 
tive of  Wells  (V)unty,  Indiana,  born  March 
20,  1855,  a daughter  of  Reason  A.  and 
Catherine  (Shadd)  Bevington,  her  father  a 
native  of  Pennsjdvania  and  her  mother  of 
Ireland.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ilarrold  have  been 
born  three  children — Austin  T.,  born  Febru- 
ary 20,  1873,  Edwin  O.,  January  26,  1875, 
and  Myrta  A.,  November  2,  1880.  Mrs. 
Harrold  is  the  sixth  of  nine  children,  her 
brothers  and  sisters  being — Chambers,  Clar- 
inda,  Melissa,  Henrietta,  Charles  S.,  Orin,  Ira 
and  J.  Oscar. 


^FESSE  H.  DOAVELL,  president  of  the 
“mT  Hartford  City  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Com- 
pany,and  drainage  commissioner  of  Black- 
ford County,  was  born  in  Madison  County, 
Virginia,  June  25,  1833,  a son  of  AYilliara 
and  Lucinda  (Hill)  Dowdell.  In  September, 
1837,  the  family  came  to  Indiana  by  team, 
locating  first  in  Wayne  County,  where  they 
remained  about  five  years.  The  father  died 
in  AA’^ayne  County,  and  the  winter  following 
his  death  his  widow  and  family  removed  to 
Richmand,  where  she  lived  until  her  death 
in  1870.  Jesse  FI.  Dowell,  the'  subject  of 
this  sketch,  began  work  in  a woolen  mill  at 
Richmond  w"hen  in  his  thirteenth  year,  which 
he  continued  about  two  and  a half  years. 


after  which  he  learned  the  boot  and  shoe- 
maker’s trade.  In  1850,  when  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  came  to  Blackford  County, 
where  he  conducted  a shop  of  his  own  until 
1861.  lie  was  married  May  26,  1852,  to 
Miss  Fannie  A.  Ellis,  a native  of  Steuben 
County,  New  York,  and  daughter  of  Seely 
and  llepsabeth  Ellis.  Her  [parents  came  to 
Blackford  County  in  1844,  and  settled  right 
in  the  woods,  about  one  and  a balf  miles 
from  Hartford  City.  Her  mother  died  in  the 
year  1851,  and  her  father’s  death  occurred 
September  17,  1858.  Four  cbildren  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowell,  of  whom  only 
two  are  living — Frank  P.  and  Arthur  S. 
Ella  and  Elmer  are  deceased.  In  1861  Mr. 
Dowell  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  l)usiness 
with  William  H.  Campbell,  this  partnership 
being  terminated  about  fourteen  months  later 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Dowell 
then  conducted  the  business  alone  until  Sep- 
tember, 1866.  In  1867  he  began  dealing  in 
grain,  building  one  of  the  largest  warehouses 
on  the  Pan-Handle  Railroad,  and  continued 
this  business  until  1873,  and  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  a saw-mill,  which  was  after- 
ward merged  into  a heading  factory.  During 
this  time  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business.  He  sold  out  the  latter  busi- 
ness and  the  heading  factory  in  1873,  and 
shortly  afterward  discontinued  the  grain 
business.  After  selling  his  hardware  and 
maniifactnring  business,  he  entered  the  Hart- 
ford City  Bank,  becoming  its  president, 
which  position  he  filled  about  three  years, 
when  he  sold  out  his  interest.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  trading,  he  being  the 
owner  of  550  acres  of  choice  land,  all  lying 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  Hartford  City, 
and  some  adjoining.  In  November,  1886, 
Mr.  Dowell  oi-ganized  the  Hartford  City 
Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company,  of  which  he 
has  been  president  since  its  organization,  and 


has  since  given  his  personal  attention  to  the 
company’s  interest.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed drainage  commissioner,  and  during 
his  term  of  service  almost  the  entire  drainag-e 
system  of  the  county  has  been  constructed  in 
a manner  to  reflect  credit  on  all  connected 
with  this  great  improvement.  Mr.  Dowell  is 
a member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  and  chapter, 
and  has  passed  all  the  chairs,  and  has  many 
times  represented  his  lodge  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State.  In  politics  he  is  a Re- 
publican. He  has  been  councilman  several 
times,  serving  five  years  at  one  time.  His 
son,  Franklin  P.  Dowell,  is  one  of  the  enter- 
prising men  of  Hartford  City.  He  has  car- 
ried on  a loan  and  fire  insurance  agency  about 
two  years.  He  has  a complete  set  of  abstract 
books  made  by  himself.  His  wife  was  for- 
merly Miss  Nancy  Coddiugton. 


fACOB  M.  REASON  ER,  is  one  of  the 
successful  agriculturists  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship, engaged  in  farming  on  sections  3 
and  4,  where  he  has  200  acres  of  well  improved 
land.  He  is  a native  of  Blackford  County, 
Indiana,  born  in  Licking  Township,  December 
2,  1847,  a son  of  Peter  and  Rhoda  (Frye) 
Reasoner,  the  father  born  in  Washino-ton 
County,  Pennsylvania,  May  9,  1798,  and  the 
mother  born  in  Harrison  County,  Virginia, 
February  16,  1809.  The  father  was  reared 
to  manhood  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  married,  and  the  mother  was 
reared  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children — Sebur,  Wash- 
ington F.,  Mary,  Noah  H.,  Calista  A.,  Joseph 
(died  in  early  childhood),  Evelyn  (also  died 
young),  Harriet  (died  aged  eighteen  years), 
John  B.  and  Almira  C.  (twins,)  and  Jacob  M. 
our  subject,  who  was  the  youngest  child. 
The  father  remained  in  Muskingum  County 
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until  December,  1831,  -wlien  lie  came  with 
his  wife  ami  two  children  to  Blackford  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  settling  in  Licking  Township, 
and  while  he  was  building  his  cabin  his  fam- 
ily lived  in  Grant  County  with  the  family  of 
John  Grimes,  and  for  about  six  weeks  the 
Grimes  cabin  contained  about  nineteen  jier- 
sons.  Mr.  Reasouer  moved  his  family  to  his 
cabin  about  the  end  of  December,  1831.  He 
made  the  first  clearing,  and  was  the  first  to 
engage  in  farming  in  Blackford  County.  The 
following  spring  he  cleared  enough  land  to 
raise  corn  and  potatoes  to  support  his  family, 
and  their  meat  consisted  of  wild  game  or 
venison.  Benjamin  Ileasoner,  the  grandfather 
of  our  sidiject,  was  an  early  settler  of  Ohio, 
and  came  to  lllackford  County  with  his  son 
Peter  in  1831,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
The  grandmother,  Mary  (Hill)  Beasonei-,  died 
in  Grant  County.  The  Keasoners  are  of 
German  descent,  coming  to  America  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots. 
The  father  of  our  subject  died  October  22, 
1868.  The  mother  is  still  living  in  Licking 
Township,  and  is  the  oldest  living  settler  in 
the  county.  She  relates  many  reminiscences  of 
pioneer  life,  of  which  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing: Some  time  after  coming  to  the  county 
a large  Indian  opened  the  door  of  their  cabin 
and  gave  a grunt.  They  could  not  understand 
what  he  wanted,  but  he  noticed  a whetstone 
on  the  mantel,  which  he  took  np  and  com- 
menced sharpening  his  scalping  knife.  The 
mother  became  greatly  frightened,  and  taking 
her  two  children  I’an  to  the  house  of  her  father- 
in-law,  who  lived  about  a half  mile  distant. 
Jacob  M.  lieasoner,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  married  October  26, 1875,  to  Miss 
Emma  Willman,  who  was  born  in  Hartford 
City,  Indiana,  January  29,  1854,  where  she 
was  reared  and  married.  She  is  a daughter 
of  John  P.  and  Nancy  (Kirkpatrick)  Will- 
man,  and  a grand-daughter  of  Lewds  and 


Christina  (Keller)  Willman,  who  were  born 
in  Gerjnany,  her  grandmother  dying  a few 
years  after  coming  to  Blackford  County.  Her 
grandfather  died  in  Blackford  County,  Febru- 
ary 16, 1876.  Her  father  was  born  November 
27,  1830,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
coming  to  America  with  his  parents  when  two 
years  old,  they  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  brought  to  Indiana  in  his  boyhood, 
where  he  W'as  reared  and  married.  May  3, 
1853,  to  Miss  Nancy  Kirkpatrick.  To  them 
were  born  four  children— -Emma,  wife  of  Mr. 
Reasoner;  Catherine,  wife  of  George  Brown, 
of  Leipsic,  Ohio;  Minnie  M.,  wife  of  Arthur 
Lyle,  of  Hartford  City,  and  Rolla,  at  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reasoner  are  the  parents  of  five 
children — Ralph  B.,  born  Jiily  19,  1876; 
Ethel,  born  July  11,  1878;  Walter  II.,  born 
February  23,  1881;  Shirley  W.,  born  March 
20,  1883;  and  an  infant  yet  unnamed,  born 
May  1,  1887. 

«o> 

AMES  A.  McVICKER,  a worthy  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  pioneer  family,  was 
born  on  the  farm  where  he  still  resides, 
in  Licking  Township,  Blackford  County,  In- 
diana, the  date  of  his  birth  being  September 
27,  1840.  His  father,  Aaron  McVicker,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  but  reared  to  manhood  in 
Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Bruner,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Virginia,  but  reared  in  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio.  In  1836  they  left  Ohio  by 
team  for  Indiana,  settling  in  what  is  now 
Licking  Township,  Blackford  County,  on  the 
Hart  place,  just  a mile  from  the  present  home 
of  our  subject.  The  father  cleared  a small 
space  and  erected  a round-pole  cabin  on  the 
land  he  had  entered,  building  it  without  floor 
or  door,  a bed-quilt  being  used  for  the  latter. 
Here  they  experienced  all  the  hardships  and 
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privations  incident  to  pioneer  life,  going  long 
distances  to  mill,  etc.  Wolves  were  numer- 
ous, and  were  a source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  early  settler.  Mrs.  McVicker  was  left 
alone  wlien  her  husband  went  to  mill,  and 
with  no  more  substantial  door  than  the  cabin 
afforded  there  was  considerable  reason  for  her 
beinff  afraid  of  these  animals.  Game  of  all 

O 

kinds  was  plentiful,  and  the  trusty  rifle  of 
.Mr.  McVicker  furnished  the  family  with 
meat,  such  as  deer  and  other  game,  for  sev- 
eral years  after  their  settlement  here.  Both 
parents  died  on  the  old  homestead,  the  father 
March  18,  1861,  and  the  mother  in  1871. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Old  School  Bap- 
tist church,  Mr.  McVicker  acting  as  secretary 
for  the  congregation  for  many  years.  In 
politics  he  was  a life-long  JJemocrat.  James 
A.,  our  subject,  was  reared  at  his  birth-place, 
aud  received  his  education  in  the  old  Mc- 
Vicker school-house.  Ilis  father  dying  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  his 
eldest  brother  going  into  the  army  at  the  first 
call  for  troops,  the  care  of  his  mother  and 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  devolved 
upon  him.  lie  made  his  home  with  his 
mother  until  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  married,  February  26,  1863,  to  Sarah 
Cunningham.  She  was  born  in  Licking 
Township,  this  county,  a daughter  of  Adam 
and  Mary  (Denny)  Cunningham,  who  were 
natives  of  Virginia,  both  coming  to  Black- 
ford with  their  parents  before  their  marriage. 
They  lived  in  the  county  until  their  death. 
Ten  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Vicker, of  whom  eight  are  living — Aaron 
Leona,  Mary  Levina,  Julia  Ann,  George  Mer- 
ritt, Ella,  Elizabeth  Alice,  .lanetta  and  Ida. 
Mr.  McVicker  has  always  lived  on  the  old 
homestead,  and  has  witnessed  all  the  material 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  county. 
After  his  marriao-e  he  settled  in  a hewed-loff 
house  on  the  west  end  of  the  place,  though 


still  continued  to  manage  the  farm.  In  the 
fall  of  1882  he  settled  in  his  present  com- 
fortable residence,  which  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated, commanding  a view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  He  has  120  acres  of  fine  land,  the 
greatei-  part  of  his  farm  being  cleared  and 
under  cultivation.  In  1885  he  began  to  de- 
vote some  attention  to  fish  culture,  construct- 
ing a fine  fish-pond  which  he  stocked  with 
thirty  German  carp,  and  now  has  a great 
number  of  fish,  although  only  six  of  the 
original  number  remain.  In  politics  he  affili- 
ates with  the  National  party.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  German  Baptist 
church. 

^^LI  HUGHES,  grocer,  Hartford  City,  is 
a native  of  Blackford  County,  Indiana^ 
born  in  Jackson  Township,  February 
19,  1840,  a son  of  David  and  Eliza  (Goch- 
nauer)  Hughes,  the  latter  dying  when  our 
subject  was  but  two  weeks  old.  The  father 
was  a native  of  Virginia,  born  and  reared  in 
Rockingham  County,  coming  to  Indiana 
when  a young  man.  He  was  a millwright 
by  trade,  and  became  engaged  on  the  mill  at 
New  Castle  in  Henry  County.  While  living 
there  he  was  married  to  Eliza  Gochnauer,  who 
was  also  a native  of  Rockingham  County, 
Virginia.  Mr.  Hughes  died  about  the  year 
1872.  Eli  Hughes  was  reared  at  the  home 
of  his  grandfather,  Samuel  Gochnauer,  being 
brought  up  on  a farm.  He  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Jackson  Township,  and  at 
Hartford  City.  He  was  married  in  1860  to 
Miss  Susannah  Ashbaugh,  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, born  in  Adams  County,  and  to  them 
have  been  born  eight  children,  of  whom  one 
named  Jane  is  deceased.  Those  living  are 
— Melinda,  wife  of  Michael  Smith;  Cather- 
ine, Samuel,  Ella,  Flora,  Walter  and  Eliza. 
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In  1878  Mr.  Hiio-lies  was  elected  treasurer  of 

o 

lllackfoi'd  County,  when  he  I’einoved  to  Hart- 
ford City,  and  two  years  later  he  was  re-elected 
to  tlie  same  office.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness at  Hartford  City,  establishing  his 
business  December  24,  1882.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  son-in-law,  Michael  Smith, 
and  they  are  doing  a tine  business.  They 
own  the  brick  building  which  they  have  occu- 
pied since  1884.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a Lutheran 
in  his  religious  faith,  and  has  been  a deacon 
of  his  church  since  1878.  Samuel  Goch- 
nauer,  the  maternal  gi-andfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  horn  in  Shenandoah  County, 
Virginia,  and  was  of  German  descent, 
although  the  family  had  lived  in  Virginia 
many  years  before  the  lievolutionary  war. 
Samuel  Gochnauer  was  a soldier  in  the  war 
of  the  lievolutioTi,  and  drew  a pension  from 
the  time  they  were  granted  to  survivors  until 
his  death.  He  was  married  in  Shenandoah 
County  to  Catherine  AVolgemath,  whose  father 
came  from  Germany  and  settled  in  Virginia. 
To  this  union  live  children  were  horn — Mary 
Ann  was  first  married  to  Jacob  Emshwiller,who 
was  collector  and  treasurer  for  Blackford 
County,  and  died  in  1848,  and  his  widow  mar- 
ried Lewis  IVillman,  Sr.;  Eliza  Gochnauer  is 
the  mother  of  our  subject;  Catherine,  widow  of 
J.  K.  Hobson,  lives  in  Allen  County,  and 
William  Benjamin,  and  Jacob,  the  two  last 
mentioned  dying  in  Virginia.  Samuel  Goch- 
nauer and  family  removed  from  Shenandoah 
County  to  Henry  County,  Indiana,  by  team, 
taking  four  weeks  to  make  the  journey.  He 
entered  three  eighty  acre  tracts  in  Jackson 
Township,  Blackford  County,  walking  to  Fort 
AVayne  to  make  the  entry,  a distance  of  fifty 
miles.  There  being  no  roads  at  that  time,  he 
was  guided  by  a compass,  making  the  trip  in 
one  day.  He  brought  his  family  to  the 
county  in  1838,  they  living  with  a family  in 


the  neighborhood  until  he  had  erected  a log 
cabin.  He  had  been  a cooper  by  trade, 
and  after  coming  to  Blackford  County  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  his  trade,  together  with 
his  agricultural  pursuits.  He  and  his  wife 
lived  on  the  land  in  Jackson  Township,  on 
which  they  first  settled,  until  their  death. 
Both  were  members  of  the  German  Heformed 
church.  In  politics  he  was  a life-long  Demo- 
crat. He  held  the  office  of  county  commis- 
sioner of  Blackford  County,  and  was  afterward 
trustee  of  Jackson  Township.  He  was  a man 
of  excellent  habits,  and  of  great  strength,  and 
was  universally  respected  throughout  the 
community  where  he  had  made  his  home  so 
many  years. 

— 

ILLIAM  HAHT  is  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Harrison  Township.  He 
was  born  in  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
June  23,  1837,  a son  of  John  W.  and  Mar- 
garet (Blythe)  Hart,  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  in  their  youth  went  to  Ohio,  where  they 
were  married.  They  lived  in  Stark  County 
until  1860,  when  with  a family  of  ten  children 
they  moved  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana, 
making  the  trip  with  wagons.  They  first 
settled  on  section  6,  Llarrison  Township, 
where  the  father  and  sons  cleared  a farm,  on 
which  the  father  lived  until  1885,  when  he 
went  to  AVells  County,  where  he  now  lives  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  The  mother 
died  about  1863.  William  was  a boy  thirteen 
years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Black- 
ford County,  and  here  he  was  reared,  remain- 
ing at  home  until  twenty-two  years  old.  He 
was  married  November  22,  1860,  to  Jane 
Kii’k,  who  died  in  1866,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren— Melville,  Orland  and  Cora  I.  Decem- 
ber 24, 1868,  he  married  Pose  Ann  Mussetter, 
a native  of  Greene  County,  Ohio,  daughter 
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of  Christopher  and  Mary  (Smith)  Miissetter. 
To  them  have  been  born  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  living — Mary  Amy,  Arthur  Ma- 
rion, Rufus  Preston  and  Sarah  Elizabeth. 
Ambrose  C.  and  an  infant  unnamed  are 
deceased.  Mr.  Hart  located  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  lives  in  1870.  It  contains  280 
acres  of  land,  180  acres  of  which  are  cleared 
and  improved.  In  politics  Mr.  Hart  is  a 
firm  adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-third  Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  seven 
months.  He  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  Montpelier  Post.  He  is  a 
public  spirited,  enterprising  man,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
religion  and  education. 


tt)  » * (5) 


T.  KNIGHT,  senior  member  of  the 
» firm  of  Knight  & Robbins,  proprietors 
of  the  Hartford  City  Tile  Works,  be- 
came established  in  the  business  in  1881,  and 
subsecpiently  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Robbins, 
became  associated  with  him.  The  business 
is  tpiite  an  extensive  one,  a large  amount  of 
tile  being  mamifactured  annually,  most  of 
which  is  consumed  by  the  home  trade.  The 
engine  room  is  30  x 36  feet  and  the  drying 
floors  are  800  feet  scpiare.  The  engine  is  of 
ten-horse  power.  Mr.  Knight  was  born  in 
Grant  County,  Indiana,  near  Marion,  Au- 
gust 25,  1835,  a son  of  Jerome  and  Rachel 
(Wilcutts)  Knight,  the  former  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  and  the  latter  of  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Welsh  descent.  He  lived  in  Grant  County 
until  twenty  years  of  age,  attending  school 
in  Grant  and  Randolph  counties.  When 
twenty  years  old  he  moved  to  Wayne  County 
and  there  worked  on  a farm,  and  for  two 
winters  attended  school  at  Arba.  He  went 


from  there  to  the  vicinity  of  Hollansburg, 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  where  he  taught  in  the 
district  schools.  He  went  from  there  to 
Union  City  and  taught  in  the  school  which 
is  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  line.  May  2,  1864, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-second  Regiment,  Ohio  National  Guard, 
and  served  four  months,  when  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged,  but  subsequently  served  a 
time  in  the  Eighth  Ohio  Cavalry.  After  the 
war  he  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in 
Union  City,  and  in  1867  moved  to  "Wells 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  engaged  in  mill- 
ing until  coming  to  Hartford  City  in  1881. 
He  is  a thorough-going  business  man,  and  in 
the  few  years  of  his  residence  in  Hartford 
has  made  many  friends.  He  is  a member  of 
Lodge  No.  250,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  In  politics 
he  is  a staunch  supporter  of  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Knight  was 
married  December  29, 1860,  to  Sarah  J.  Rob- 
bins, of  Hollansburg,  Ohio,  a daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  Robbins.  They  have  had 
six  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — Edgar 
O.,  Rinaldo,  Lucullus  G.,  Ivanhoe  R.  and 
Earl.  Charles  is  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knight  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 


i. 


OSEPH  DILDINE,  farmer,  section  8, 
Jackson  Township,  was  born  near  Hart- 
ford  City  April  8,  1838.  He  is  a son  of 
Sampson  and  Sarah  (Highland)  Dildine,  na- 
tives of  Pennsylvania,  his  father  born  Octo- 
19,  1799,  and  his  mother  February  28,  1799, 
and  both  moved  to  Ohio  with  their  parents 
in  1812,  the  former  settling  in  Dayton,  and 
the  latter  in  Lancaster  County.  They  were 
married  in  Hancock  County  August  27, 1827, 
and  in  1837  came  to  Blackford  County  and 
settled  near  the  present  site  of  Hartford 
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City,  and  in  1853  moved  to  a farm  on  section 
8,  Jackson  Township,  where  the  mother  died 
January  21,  1871,  and  tlie  father  March  29, 
1879.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren, as  follows — Ral))h,  born  March  23, 
1828,  died  Jlecemher  30, 1880,  leaving  a wife 
and  ten  children;  Jesse,  born  April  7,  1830, 
lives  on  a part  of  the  old  homestead;  Maria, 
horn  February  11,  1832,  died  April  10, 1876, 
leaving  six  children;  Effie,  born  January  27, 
1835,  died  Januarj'’  2,  1880,  leaving  five 
children,  and  Joseph,  who  was  the  youngest. 
Ills  paternal  grandtather  died  in  1855,  aged 
eighty  years.  Ilis  grandmother  died  in  1812. 
They  had  six  children — Sampson,  Martha, 
Sarah,  Allen,  Richard  and  Abigail.  His 
grandfather  was  married  a second  time,  and 
to  the  second  marriage  were  born  five  chil- 
dren— -folin,  William,  Rebecca,  Yolentine 
and  Eftie.  Ilis  great-grandparents  were  na- 
tives of  Germany  and  came  to  America  in  an 
early  day,  settling  in  New  Jersey.  Ilis  ma- 
ternal grandparents,  Joseph  and  Massey 
(McDonald)  Highland,  were  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.  Joseph  Dildine  was  fifteen  years 
old  ^when  his  parents  moved  to  Jackson 
Township,  and  he  has  since  lived  on  the  farm, 
then  bought  by  his  father,  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  eighty  acres,  which  is  well  improved 
and  under  cultivation.  He  was  married 
March  19,  1868,  to  Elizabeth  AYilliams,  who 
was  born  in  England  January  1,  1843,  a 
daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Richards) 
AVilliams.  Her  father  was  born  December 
26,  1804,  and  her  mother  March  7,  1816. 
In  1852  her  father  came  to  America  and  lo- 
cated near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
worked  at  the  tailor’s  trade,  and  in  1853  the 
mother  and  children  followed  him.  In  1855 
they  moved  to  Clinton,  Ohio,  and  from  there 
in  1861  to  Blackford  County,  Indiana,  where 
the  father  died  December  2,  1872.  The 
mother  still  lives  on  the  homestead.  They 


had  a family  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom 
lived  till  maturity  — Anna,  born  April  7, 
1841,  died  August  7,  1881,  leaving  five  chil- 
dren; Elizabeth,  born  January  1,  1843; 
James  R.,  born  January  26,  1845;  Hannah 
G.,  born  October  28,  1846,  is  the  wife  of 
Dennis  Garrity;  Amelia,  born  April  27, 
1850;  Henry,  born  April  10,  1852;  William 
J.,  born  September  30,  1856.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dildine  have  two  children — Sarah  J.,  born 
November  18, 1870,  and  Stella  A.,  born  Jan- 
uary 15,  1876.  Mr.  Dildine  was  appointed 
assessor  in  1884  to  fill  an  unexpired  term, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1886  was  elected  to  the 
same  position  for  a term  of  four  years. 


|»M^OSES  HAMLIN  ROBBINS,  of  the 
^ Robbins,  tile  manu- 
facturers,  at  Hartford  City,  was  born 
in  Abingdon,  WayneCounty,  Indiana,  October 
5,  1846,  a son  of  J.  C.  and  Sarah  (Fender) 
Robbins.  The  father  was  born  and  reared  in 
North  Carolina,  and  when  a young  man  came 
to  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  with  his  father. 
In  1876  he  removed  to  Kendallville,  Noble 
County,  where  he  died  in  1884.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  died  in  Union  County  in  1874. 
Moses  H.,  when  ten  years  of  age,  went  to 
Hollansburgh,  Ohio,  where  he  began  working 
in  a mill,  and  also  attended  school.  He  after- 
ward engaged  in  farming,  which  he  followed 
until  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  on  the 
second  call  for  three  months  volunteers,  in 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  and 
remained  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  until  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  enlistment.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  regiment  were  taken  prisoners 
at  Harper’s  Ferry.  In  the  summer  of  1862 
he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Ohio  Infantry,  serving  on  guard 
duty  in  that  regiment  ixntil  the  Eighth  Ohio 
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Cavalry  was  organized,  to  which  he  was 
transferred.  Ilis  brother,  William  II.,  was 
also  a member  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  and 
they  served  together  in  the  Atniy  of  the  Cum- 
berland until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
with  Hunter  on  the  raid  to  Lynchburg,  par- 
ticipating in  all  the  fighting  there,  and  on 
their  return  was  in  the  engagement  at  Liberty, 
AYest  Virginia.  After  this  the  regiment 
divided,  and  his  part  went  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Beverly,  where  they  were  in  two  fights 
with  the  rebel  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
Mr.  Robbins  rode  thirty-five  miles  from 
Beverly  to  Buchanan  for  re-inforcements. 
No  quarter  was  given  here,  and  it  was  all 
hand  to  hand  fighting  west  from  that  place 
to  Phillipi.  After  his  regiment  was  recruited 
it  was  sent  to  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia, 
remaining  on  duty  there  until  after  Lee’s 
surrender  and  some  six  months  after  the  war 
had  closed,  receiving  siipplies  which  were 
sold  there.  He  received  his  discharge  late 
in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  after  his  return  from 
the  war  he  spent  about  one  year  at  school. 
He  was  then  employed  as  a brakeman  on  the 
Bellefontaine  Railroad  from  Union  City  to 
Crestline  part  of  one  year,  after  which  he 
bought  an  interest  in  a saw-mill,  which  was 
delivered  at  Winchester,  and  removed  from 
there  to  Holland,  two  miles  northwest  of 
Ridgeville  on  Day’s  Creek,  Silver  Settlement, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
lumber  for  the  railroad  company  a little  over 
a year,  and  when  the  railroad  was  completed 
to  near  Hartford,  the  saw-mill  was  removed 
to  Millgrove,  and  from  there  Mr.  Robbins 
went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  was  engaged 
on  the  west  end  of  the  Bellefontaine  railroad, 
from  Union  City  to  Indianapolis.  After  re- 
maining there  four  months  he  bought  the 
grocery  in  the  Craynor  Block  at  Union  City, 
and  there  followed  mercantile  pursuits  be- 
tween two  and  three  years.  He  then  went 


to  Kendallville,  where  he  dealt  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  gents  furnishing  goods  until 
March,  1882,  when  he  came  to  Hartford  City, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tile.  Mr.  Robbins  was  united  in 
marriage  October  13,  1867,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Melissa  Stewart,  a native  of  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  and  a daughter  of  Marsh  Stewart,  of 
Hollansburgh.  They  are  the  parents  of  six 
children — Clara  Leota,  Charles  Elmer,  Mabel, 
Grade  Viola,  Archie  Stewart  and  Nettie. 
Mr.  Robbins  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
lodge  at  Kendallville,  and  belongs  to  the 
Good  Templar  lodge  at  Hartford  City.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  official 
board.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the  Re- 
puhlican  party. 

l^pl^AMUEL  L.  GADBURY,  of  Hartford 
City,  was  born  in  Ross  County,  Ohio, 
July  6,  1832,  a son  of  James  A.  and 
Elizabeth  (Keeler)  Gadbury.  The  father  was 
born  in  Muskingum  County,  Virginia,  and 
when  a hoy  his  parents  settled  in  Ross 
County,  where  he  was  reared  to  manhood. 
He  was  there  married  to  Elizabeth  Keeler, 
who  was  a native  of  Ross  County.  In  June, 
1835,  he  started  on  foot  for  Indiana,  and  near 
the  Blackford  County  line  he  heard  that  there 
was  plenty  of  good  land  in  this  vicinity, 
and  he  with  a man  named  AYilson  came  to 
the  county,  and  made  a selection  of  land  in 
Licking  Township.  He  then  walked  to  Fort 
AVayne  and  entered  three  eighty  acre  tracts 
in  Licking  Township,  at  the  land  office.  He 
then  returned  to  Blackford  County,  and  hired 
some  hunters  to  clear  a small  space  and  put 
up  a cabin  on  his  land,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Ohio  on  foot.  In  September, 
1835,  he  brought  his  family  to  their  new 
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home  in  the  wilderness,  hiring  a teamster  to 
drive  over  his  family  and  their  necessary 
household  effects.  They  remained  at  the 
house  of  Joseph  Wilson  one  night,  and  the 
following  day,  Wilson,  known  as  the  bee 
hunter,  accompanied  them  to  their  land,  but 
from  his  house  to  their  land  a road  had  to  be 
cut  a distance  of  three  miles.  On  arriving 
at  their  destination  they  found  their  cabin 
had  neither  door,  window  nor  fireplace,  and 
these  Mr.  Gadbury  set  about  to  build.  Game 
of  all  kinds  was  in  abundance,  especially  deer, 
and  Mr.  Gadbury  being  a good  shot  he  kept 
his  family  well  supplied  with  meat.  Often 
he  has  shot  deer  while  standing  i)i  the  door 
of  his  cabin,  and  for  the  first  few  years  spent 
in  the  county  the  principal  diet  of  the  family 
was  venison  and  corn  bread.  Salt  was  hard 
to  obtain  in  those  days.  Their  marketing 
was  done  principally  at  Muncie,  generally 
returning  on  horseback  with  a sack  of  corn 
meal  and  a pillow-slip  of  salt.  Mr.  Gadbury 
cleared  up  much  of  his  land,  and  made  his 
home  in  this  place  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  6,  1865.  His  wife’s  death 
occurred  in  1860.  Both  M^ere  broken  down 
by  the  exposure  and  hardships  they  had 
endiired  in  their  jjioneer  home.  In  politics 
Mr.  Gadbury  was  an  old-line  Whig.  In  his 
religious  faith  he  was  a Presbyterian,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Elizabeth 
Presbyterian  church.  Samuel  L.  Gadbury, 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  in  his 
third  year  was  brought  to  Blackford  County, 
and  here  he  was  reared  amid  the  scenes  and 
incidents  of  pioneer  life.  He  made  his  home 
with  his  parents  until  his  marriage,  April  20, 
1854,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Hess.  After  their 
marriage  they  lived  for  three  years  in  a little 
cabin  on  his  father’s  homestead.  He  then 
rented  land  a mile  and  a half  frotn  the  home- 
stead, and  there  his  wife  died  August  10, 
1857,  leaving  one  child— Sarah  Jane,  now  the 


wife  of  Barney  Six,  of  Hartford  City. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  returned  to  the 
homestead.  He  was  again  married  in  1878 
to  Miss  Judah  Marshall,  a native  of  Kentucky, 
who  died  the  same  year  of  her  marriage.  To 
this  union  one  child  was  born,  named  George 
W.,  who  is  now  in  the  drygoods  business  in 
Dunkirk,  Jay  County.  Mr.  Gadbury  was 
married  to  his  present  wife  in  1860,  her 
maiden  name  being  MaryJ.  Stahl,  a daughter 
of  Jacob  Stahl,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
county.  Of  the  five  children  born  to  this 
union  three  are  deceased — Jonathan  W.,died 
at  Port  Scott,  Kansas,  November  22,  1884, 
aged  two  years,  and  two  who  died  in  infancy 
unnamed.  Those  living  are  Eleanor,  wife  of 
Reuben  Reasoner,  a drygoods  merchant  of 
Dunkirk,  and  Samuel  Logan,  who  is  also  in 
business  at  Dunkirk.  In  1872  Mr.  Gadbury 
bought  the  old  Jacob  Stahl  farm  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Hartford  City,  to  which  he  removed, 
and  the  following  year  erected  the  present 
substantial  brick  residence  on  the  place.  At 
that  date  there  were  twenty-one  lots  in  this 
tract  inside  the  town  limits,  and  these  are 
known  as  Gadbury’s  addition.  His  land  first 
consisted  of  159  acres,  and  he  now  has  134 
acres  of  valuable  land  in  and  immediately 
adjoining  Hartford  City.  Mr.  Gadbury  was 
a soldier  in  the  late  war,  enlisting  October  10^ 

1864,  in  Company  K,  Fifty-first  Indiana 
Infantry,  reached  the  front  at  Chattanooga, 
and  was  in  the  engagement  there  in  the 
Fourth  Corps.  He  also  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  after  which  he  went  with 
his  command  to  Texas  and  remained  there 
on  duty  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
then  went  with  his  regiment  to  New  Orleans, 
Avhere  he  was  discharged  November  17, 

1865.  On  his  return  from  the  army  he 
located  at  Hartford  City,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  He  has  been  a resident  of 
Blackford  County  for  more  than  a half  cen- 
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tui-j,  and  has  witnessed  almost  all  the  material 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  county 
from  the  time  it  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness.  Politically  Mr.  Gadbury  is  a 
Democrat.  In  18G8  he  was  elected  county 
sheriff,  and  served  in  this  capacity  one  term 
at  that  time.  In  1880  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  same  office,  and  has  served  as  county 
sheriff  in  all  eight  years.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  for 
two  campaigns,  those  of  1860  and  1868.  He 
is  a member  of  Jacob  Stahl  Post,  No.  227, 
G.  A.  R 


^^[AMUEL  S.  CARRELL,  an  enterpris- 
ing  and  prosperous  citizen  of  Blackford 
County,  was  born  at  Xenia,  in  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  November  27,  1830,  a son  of 
George  B.  and  Censaline  (Shirley)  Carrell. 
The  parents  were  born  and  reared  and  mar- 
ried in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  in 
1828  removed  to  Xenia,  Ohio,  where  the 
father  followed  cabinet-making  and  under- 
taking until  1837.  In  that  year  he  located 
with  his  family  in  Logan  County,  Ohio,  and 
from  there  went  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Henry 
County,  Iowa,  where  he  died  April  30,  1886, 
within  five  days  of  his  eightieth  birthday. 
His  wife  died  at  Mount  Pleasant  March  20, 
1875.  Samuel  S.  was  seven  years  old  when 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Logan  County,  wliere 
he  was  reared  to  manhood,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation principally  in  tlie  schools  of  that 
county.  His  early  occupation  was  that  of  a 
carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1863  he  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  AVest  Liberty, 
Ohio,  and  in  1865  removed  to  North  Lewis- 
burg,  Champaign  County,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  hardware  trade,  remaining  there  until 
the  spring  of  1873.  In  1872  he  removed  his 
hardware  business  to  Hartford  City,  Black- 
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ford  County,  Indiana,  which  he  carried  on 
until  1880,  when  his  health  becoming  im- 
paired owing  to  close  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness, he  retired  from  mercantile  life,  and  has 
since  devoted  his  time  to  his  farm.  He  has 
over  600  acres  of  choice  land,  of  which  over 
500  acres  are  located  in  Blackford  County. 
In  connection  with  general  farming  he  pays 
considerable  attention  to  stock-raising,  and 
is  making  a specialty  of  sheep.  Mr.  Carrell 
was  married  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio, 
February  21,  1854,  to  Miss  Virginia  E. 
Browm,  a native  of  that  county  where  she 
was  reared.  Her  parents  were  originally 
from  Frederick  County,  Virginia.  Of  the 
four  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll 
three  are  living  — Gertrude  M.,  wife  of 
Geoi’ge  AV.  Hutchinson,  hardware  merchant, 
of  Hartford;  Harry  B.,  living  at  Coronado, 
AVichita  County,  Kansas,  where  he  conducts 
a meat  market,  and  Samuel  Shiidey.  AYilliain 
M.  is  deceased.  Politically  Mr.  Carrell  is  a 
Republican.  He  united  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows order  in  1853,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  a member. 


pifllOMAS  ARMSTRONG,  one  of  the 
respected  citizens  of  Jackson  Township, 
ff-'J  where  he  is  engaged  in  farming  and 
shipping  stock,  was  born  in  Butler  County, 
Ohio,  December  23,  1842,  a son  of  AVilliam 
and  Eleanor  (Kennedy)  Armstrong.  The 
fatlier  was  born  in  Maryland,  Alarch  21, 
1800,  and  when  a year  old  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  reared.  The  mother  was  born  in  Ohio 
December  23,  1804.  When  our  subject  was 
six  years  old  they  removed  to  Decatur 
County,  Indiana,  and  four  3'ears  later,  in  1854, 
came  with  their  six  children  to  Blackford 
Count}",  and  settled  one  and  a half  miles 
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south  of  Trenton,  where  the  family  was 
reared.  The  fatlier  died  March  24,  1876. 
The  mother  is  still  living,  making  her  home 
at  Jlluffton,  with  her  youngest  daugliter,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ransom.  The  names  of  their  chil- 
dren are  as  follows — Andrew  M.,  living  in 
Trenton;  Maria,  wife  of  John  II.  Dailey; 
Priscilla,  wife  of  Benjamin  Slack,  living  near 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas;  John  K.,  a farmer  of 
-Jackson  Townsliip;  Thomas,  our  subject,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ransom.  Grandfather  Arm- 
strong was  born  in  Maryland,  and  died  in 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  aged  sixty  years, 
lie  married  Priscilla  White,  and  her  father’s 
family  were  among  the  first  settlers  at  Cin- 
cinnati, locating  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
River  about  1760  and  1766.  She  died  in  La 
Fayette,  Indiana,  aged  eighty-two  years.  The 
great-grandfather  Armstrong  was  a native  of 
Ireland,  coming  to  America  vdien  a young 
man,  locating  in  Maryland  before  his  marriage. 
Thomas  Armstrong,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  when  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Blackford  County, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’s 
farm.  He  was  first  married  November  2, 
1860,  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Alfrey,  a native  of 
Indiana,  born  in  October,  1841.  She  died 
March  3,  1866,  leaving  two  children — Nancy, 
born  September  11,  1862,  and  Edward,  born 
September  14,  1864.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
again  married  September  30,  1866,  to  Miss 
Rebecca  Havens,  born  in  Blackford  County, 
Indiana,  April  29,  1844,  a daughter  of  Seely 
and  Elizabeth  (Stall)  Havens.  To  this  union 
have  been  born  six  children — Cora,  born  Au- 
gust 9,  1867;  Arthur,  July  3,1868;  Lee, 
born  May  6,  1871;  Wilfred,  January  8,1873; 
Elmer,  August  11,  1878,  and  Emory,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1883.  Mrs.  Armstrong’s  father  was 
born  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  August  4, 
1815,  where  he  was  reared,  and  in  1837  came 
with  his  parents  to  Harrison  Township, 


Blackford  County,  Indiana.  He  was  married 
in  Blackford  County  to  Elizabeth  Stall,  a na- 
tive of  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  born 
June  19,  1819,  and  to  them  were  born  five 
children — Benjamin  Franklin,  a farmer  living 
in  Blackford  County;  Rebecca;  Jacob  Calvin 
died  in  1877,  aged  twenty-six  years;  Sarah 
E.,  living  with  her  mother  on  the  old  home- 
stead, and  Pierce,  who  is  also  living  on  part 
of  the  hcunestead.  The  father  died  Septem- 
ber 3,  1878.  He  was  a son  of  James  and 
Phoebe  (Dyson)  Havens,  both  of  whom  died 
on  the  home  farm  where  they  first  settled  in 
Blackford  County.  Mrs.  Armstrong  is  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  churcli. 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  a member  of  Trenton 
Lodge,  No.  405,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  He  is  an 
active  and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  is 
always  interested  in  any  enterprise  for  the 
advancement  of  his  township  or  county.  The 
first  saw-mill  in  Jackson  Township  was  built 
at  Trenton  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Armstrong,  Daniel 
Landon  and  David  Creek.  The  father  of  our 
subject  built  the  first  frame  school-house  in 
Jackson  Township,  on  section  24,  and  the 
same  year,  1856,  he  also  built  the  school- 
house  at  Converse. 

Jj^IRAM  FOGLE  was  born  in  Noble 
County,  Ohio,  August  28,  1835,  a son 
I of  Elisha  and  Miranda  (Merry)  Fogle, 
his  father  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
mother  of  Vermont.  They  both  died  on  the 
homestead  in  Noble  County,  which  the  father 
entered  from  the  Government  and  on  which 
he  lived  fifty-six  years.  They  reared  a family 
of  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Hiram  was  reared  on  the  old  homestead,  re- 
ceiving but  limited  educational  advantages. 
He  was  married  in  December,  1857,  to  Eliza- 
beth Jane  Wood,  and  to  them  were  born  three 
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children,  two  of  whom  are  living — Miranda 
Jane  and  Willianna.  Mrs.  Fogle  died  in 
March,  I860,  and  Mr.  Fogle  afterward  mar- 
ried Almira  James,  who  died  in  1880,  leaving 
four  children — Kaehel  Matilda,  Hollis  Harry, 
Birdie  Belle  and  Hiram  Elmer.  In  Angnst, 
1882,  Mr.  Fogle  married  Anna  Condray,  and 
to  them  have  been  born  three  children — Dor- 
rel  D.,  Cora  Belle,  and  an  infant  unnamed. 
In  December,  1861,  Mr.  Fogle  enlisted  in 
Company  G,  Seventy-eighth  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Jackson,  siege  of  Vicks- 
bnrg,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta,  and  was 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  and  was  in  line  at 
the  grand  review'  of  the  army  at  Washing- 
ton. He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Vicksburg,  a thirty-pound  shell  hitting  him 
in  the  shoulder,  and  has  never  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  shock,  and  now  receives  a 
pension.  He  is  a member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  Post  368.  In  politics 
he  is  a Republican.  He  is  one  of  Blackford 
County’s  prosperous  citizens,  ow'ning  a good 
farm  ot  155  acres,  wdiich  is  well  improved. 

IICLMES,  one  of  the  enterpris- 
wmf||  ing  business  men  of  Hartford  City, 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Holmes 
& Shinn,  is  a native  of  Indiana,  born  in 
Huntington  County,  May  2,  1863,  a son  of 
J.  P.  and  Anna  Holmes.  AVhen  he  was  eight 
years  old  his  parents  removed  with  their 
family  to  Delaw^are  Comity,  locating  at  Eaton, 
w'here  he  attended  school  regularly  during  his 
residence  at  that  place.  Six  years  later  the 
parents  changed  their  place  of  residence  to 
Blackford  Comity,  and  our  subject  completed 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  Hartford  City. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  began  w'orking 
in  a spoke  factory,  wdiere  he  was  em])loyed 


three  years.  He  then  learned  the  jeweler’s 
trade,  mastering  all  its  details,  and  has  since 
successfully  carried  on  the  business.  lie  is 
a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  is  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  lodge  of  that  order  at  Hartford 
City. 



SK.  GADBURY,  a worthy  representa- 
tive of  that  old  and  honored  pioneer, 
® James  A.  Gadbnry,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
Ross  County,  Ohio,  January  29,  1820.  He 
w’as  fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  family 
came  to  Blackford  County  to  build  a home  in 
the  wilderness,  and  his  youth  w'as  spent  in 
assisting  his  father  clear  up  their  farm.  He 
grew  to  manhood  on  the  home  place,  and 
October  1,  1842,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lucy  Ann  Townsend,  a native  of  Steuben 
County,  Hew  York,  and  a daughter  of  Gil- 
bert and  Mary  (Saxon)  Townsend.  Five 
children  were  born  to  this  union,  of  whom 
three  are  living — Lucy  Ann,  Henry  T.  and 
Lydia  Jane.  Gilbert  and  Joseph  are  de- 
ceased. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gadbnry  commenced 
housekeeping  right  in  the  w-oods  of  Licking 
Township,  the  country  at  that  time  being  in 
such  a wild  state  that  Mr.  Gadbnry  had  to 
cut  a road  three  miles  through  the  forest  be- 
fore reaching  his  place.  Here  he  built  a 
rude  log  cabin  which  served  them  as  a shel- 
ter for  a time,  wdien  it  was  replaced  by  a 
cabin  built  of  poplar  logs,  with  walls  two 
feet  in  thickness,  this  being  at  the  time  of 
its  construction  considered  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  county.  This  in  turn  has  seen 
its  day,  and  the  present  residence  is  hand- 
some and  commodious,  being  one  and  a half 
stories  in  height,  and  huilt  in  modern  style, 
and  the  farm,  once  a dense  forest,  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  count}'.  It  is  divided 
into  eleven  fields,  and  is  underdrained  by  600 
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rods  of  tile,  and  tlie  entire  surroundings  show 
the  care  and  thrift  of  the  owner.  In  politics 
Mr.  (-Jadbury  is  a Democrat,  and  has  served 
Licking  Township  as  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
which  office  he  made  an  honorable  record, 
lie  has  witnessed  the  many  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  county,  seeing  the 
tine  gravelled  pikes  of  to-day  supplant  the 
Indian  trail  which  in  former  years  threaded 
its  way  here  and  there  through  the  forests, 
and  tlie  wigwam  give  way  to  the  log  cabin  of 
the  early  settler,  which  in  their  turn  through 
successive  changes  make  room  for  the  liand- 
some  residences  of  to-day. 


^ a (j) 

(f)  C»j 


/^OIIN  S.  TEMFLIN  was  born  at  Ilills- 
boro,  Highland  County,  Ohio,  July  22, 
1828,  a son  of  James  and  Catherine 
(Swan)  Templin.  James  Templin  was  born 
in  Ohio,  and  was  reared  near  Chillicothe,  and 
after  his  marriage  located  at  Hillsboro,  where 
he  worked  at  the  tanner’s  trade.  In  1829  he 
moved  to  Indiana  by  team,  thei'e  being  no 
roads  of  any  kind,  the  only  path  through  the 
woods  being  the  old  Indian  trail,  lie  en- 
tered a tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Perry. 
Township,  Delaware  County,  and  while  he 
was  getting  a cabin  built,  his  family  remained 
in  Eluntsville,  Henry  County.  Wild  animals 
were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
and  wolves  were  especially  troublesome,  as 
the  stock  of  the  settler  was  not  safe  from 
their  depredations.  The  family  lived  on  this 
farm  about  eight  years;  and  then  bought  an- 
other tract  in  the  same  township,  on  which 
he  lived  nntil  1853,  when  he  moved  to 
Wheeling,  Delaware  County,  and  subse- 
quently to  Grant  County,  where  he  died  in 
1880,  aged  seventy-five  years.  His  wife  died 
in  Delaware  County  about  1842.  He  was 
originally  an  old-line  Whig,  and  subsequently 


became  identified  with  the  Republican  party. 
He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  John  S.  Templin  remained 
with  his  father  until  his  marriage,  and  then 
settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  but 
seven  or  eight  acres  of  which  were  at  that 
time  free  from  timber.  He  now  has  fifty- 
three  of  his  ninety  acres  cleared  and  under 
cultivation,  and  his  farm  is  one  of  the  best 
ill  the  township.  In  1883  he  built  a hand- 
some, substantial  residence,  which  commands 
a fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
his  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  shrubs  and  shade  trees. 
]\lr.  Templin  was  married  October  9,  1851, 
to  Elizabetli  Atkinson,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  died  May  10, 1863,  leaving  three 
children  — George  11.,  Hannah  Ann  and 
James  Albert.  October  27,  1867,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Lyons,  a native  of  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio.  To  them  have  been  born  five 
children.  The  eldest,  Addie  Jane,  is  de- 
ceased. The  others  are — Charles  Oscar, 
Richard  Anson,  Florence  Willene  and  Ida 
Blanche.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templin  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he 
is  a ruling  elder.  In  politics  he  is  a Ra- 
tionalist, with  prohibition  proclivities.  He 
is  an  exemplary  man,  and  is  respected  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors. 


|;|^EARDER  TARR,  an  old  and  respected 
pioneer  of  Blackford  County,  who  is 
now  deceased,  was  born  in  Clinton 
County,  Ohio,  September  16,  1827,  where  he 
grew  to  manhood.  He  was  married  in  his 
native  State  to  Miss  Mahala  Mills,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1847,  who  was  also  horn  in  Clinton 
County,  Ohio,  August  9,  1825.  To  them 
were  born  eight  children — Samuel,  born 
January  26,  1849,  and  died  June  3,  1881; 
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Lucius,  born  July  16,  1850;  Aunis,  born 
September  1,  1851,  married  James  R.  AVill- 
iams,  and  died  at  Hartford  City,  April  12, 
1873;  Marvel,  born  July  8,  1853;  John, 
born  November  25,  1851,  and  died  January 
13,  1876;  Moses,  born  May  26,  1856; 
Alonzo,  born  December  24,  1858;  Emily 
Alice,  born  December  11,  1860,  married 
Tlieodore  Moon,  and  died  September  18, 
1886,  leaving  two  cliildren.  Mrs.  Mabala 
Tarr  died  April  24,  1879. 

— 

tOLEMAN  L.  BUTCHER  was  born  near 
Kno.vvdlle,  East  Tennessee,  in  1829,  his 
parents,  Joseph  and  Mary  (Oak) 
Butcher,  being  born  and  reared  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. They  remained  in  their  native  State 
until  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  nine 
years  of  age,  when  they  removed  with  their 
family  to  Ripley  County,  Indiana,  the  father 
dying  in  that  county  shortly  after.  The 
motlier  and  children  remained  there  about 
one  year,  when  they  removed  to  Delaware 
County,  locating  in  the  vicinity  of  Muncie, 
and  about  four  years  later  came  to  Blackford 
County  and  settled  in  Licking  Township, 
where  Mrs.  Butcher  had  previously  entered. 
This  land  was  riglit  in  the  woods,  and  here 
our  subject  grew  to  manhood  amid  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  pioneer  life.  No  towns 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  county  at  that  early 
day,  and  Mr.  Butcher  has  picked  berries 
where  the  city  of  Hartford  is  now  located. 
Game  of  all  kinds  was  very  plentiful,  and  he 
has  often  see  his  brother  shoot  deer  from 
their  cabin  door.  During  his  youth  he  was 
bound  out  for  a time.  He  was  a young  man 
of  rugged  constitution,  and  has  assisted  many 
of  the  early  settlers  in  the  erection  of  their 
cabins.  After  reaching  manhood  he  was  the 
mainstay  of  his  father’s  family,  caring  for 


his  mother  until  her  death,  which  occurred 
about  1859.  Mr.  Butcher  was  married  in 
1848  to  Miss  Erances  Ellen  Powell,  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  coming  to  Blackford  County 
from  Ohio.  She  died  about  ten  years  after 
marriage,  leaving  at  her  death  three  children 
— Mary,  Joseph,  residing  in  Mercer  County, 
Illinois,  and  James.  Mr.  Butcher  was  again 
married  about  1873  to  Miss  Cynthia  Hal- 
dren,  and  of  the  six  children  born  to  this 
union  one  only  survives,  a son  named  AYalter. 
Mr.  Butcher  was  a soldier  in  the  late  war, 
enlisting  in  1862  in  Compan}^  I,  Thirty-fourth 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  for  a time  in 
Kentucky.  He  was  taken  sick  while  in  the 
service,  and  was  mustered  out  in  Arkarisas, 
when  he  returned  to  his  home.  After  his 
health  was  restored  he  returned  to  the  army, 
enlisting  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  Indiana  Infantry  at  Hartford  City. 
His  regiment  rendezvoused  at  Kokomo,  thence 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  from  there  went 
to  Georgia  on  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  was 
under  fire  first  at  Resaca,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  taking  of  Atlanta  he  was  under  fire 
about  100  days,  participating  in  all  the  heavy 
engagements  of  that  celebrated  campaign, 
and  in  all  the  movements  which  resulted  in 
the  fall  of  Atlanta.  He  was  then  taken  sick, 
and  his  command  going  back  with  Genei'al 
Thomas  toward  Nashville  he  was  in  line 
again  for  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  once 
more  participated  in  the  great  and  decisive 
battle  of  Nashville,  where  the  rebels  were 
completely  vaiKpiished.  After  this  he  went 
with  his  regiment  down  to  North  Carolina, 
and  after  one  engagement  they  came  upon 
the  flank  of  Johnston’s  army,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  surrender  of  Johnston  twelve 
miles  from  Raleigh.  He  participated  in  the 
grand  review  at  Raleigh,  and  was  there  mus- 
tered out  in  July,  1865.  To  this  day  one 
of  his  hands  bears  the  mark  of  a rebel  bul- 
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let.  After  his  return  from  the  army  he 
bought  forty  acres  of  his  present  farm,  then 
heavily  covered  with  timber,  which  he  im- 
mediately began  to  clear  and  improve,  and  to 
this  he  has  added  until  he  now  owns  sixty- 
seven  and  three-quarter  acres,  of  which  about 
forty-five  acres  have  been  cleared  and  brought 
under  cultivation.  He  has  a natural  slope 
and  drainage  on  his  land,  and  has  constructed 
a system  of  drainage  from  timber,  and  has 
also  laid  some  tile,  his  improvements  being 
as  good  as  any  in  Licking  Township,  llis 
present  substantial  and  commodious  residence 
was  erected  in  1885,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1887  his  fine  barn  was  completed.  Mr. 
Butcher  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  this  portion  of  Indiana,  and  has  had  his 
share  of  the  hardships  and  privations  inci- 
dent to  pioneer  life.  He  has  witnessed  about 
all  the  material  growth  of  the  county,  and 
has  lived  to  enjoy  its  prosperity,  and  by  his 
fair  and  honorable  dealings  tlu’ough  life  he 
has  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
entii’e  community.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Dunkard  church,  in  which  he  has  served  as 
deacon.  In  politics  he  is  a Kepiiblican,  and 
is  a firm  advocate  of  the  principles  of  that 
party. 


H.  HIATT,  proprietor  of  the  Hartford 
City  Livery  Stables,  is  a native  of  In- 
■®  diana,  born  in  Grant  County,  June  17, 
1848.  His  father  is  a native  of  Ohio,  and  his 
mother,  Drnsilla  (Johnson)  Hiatt,  was  born 
in  Indiana.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  in 
his  native  county,  and  in  1870  came  to  Hart- 
foi’d  City,  Blackford  County.  At  that  time 
he  possessed  but  limited  means,  but  with  a 
determination  to  succeed  he  established  him- 
self in  the  livery  business,  and  his  success  in 
this  undertaking  has  been  something  remark- 


able, and  his  natural  business  ability,  and  the 
strict  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  details  and 
requirements  of  his  trade  have  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  Hartford  City’s  business 
men.  His  livery  barn  has  a frontage  of  32 
feet  on  Washington  street  and  40  feet  on 
Monroe  street,  beside  which  he  has  sheds  for 
stabling  fifty  horses.  He  has  an  excellent 
equipment  of  rigs,  and  a number  of  first-class 
horses,  all  being  of  good  stock.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  livery  he  also  conducts 
the  Hartford  City  Bus  and  Transfer  Line, 
which  has  become  popular,  the  certainty  a7)d 
promptitude  of  the  service  giving  complete 
satisfaction. 

^HEODORE  FUQUA,  a respected  and 
worthy  citizen  of  Blackford  County, 
resides  on  section  32,  Jackson  Town- 
ship, where  he  owns  eighty  acres  of  well  im- 
proved land.  He  was  born  in  Madison 
County,  Indiana,  February  29,  1844,  a sonof 
Austin  and  Elizabeth  (Woods)  Fuqua,  natives 
of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  Virginia,  where 
they  were  reared  and  married.  Soon  after 
their  marriage  the  parents  moved  to  Indiana, 
and  settled  in  Henry  County,  and  thence  to 
Madison  County,  and  in  1850  moved  to 
Delaware  County,  where  the  father  died  in 
April,  1863.  The  another  died  in  1873,  and 
both  are  buried  near  the  old  homestead.  They 
were  the  2:>arents  of  thirteen  children — ^Jordan, 
Burden,  William,  James,  Harry  (died  aged 
six  years),  Mai’y  J.,  Theodore,  Sarah  A., 
Elizabeth,  John,  Haney,  an  infant  died  un- 
named, and  Margaret  E.  Theodore  was  six 
years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Dela- 
ware County,  and  there  he  was  reared, 
remaining  at  home  until  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  filled 
with  patriotic  zeal,  he  enlisted  August  4, 
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1862,  in  the  defense  of  bis  country’s  lionor, 
and  was  assigned  to  Company  B,  Sixty- 
ninth  Indiana  Infantry.  Ilis  regiment  joined 
General  Nelson’s  command  in  Kentucky,  and 
at  Kichmond,  he  with  otliers  of  his  regiment 
were  captured,  but  were  paroled  a few  hours 
later,  although  not  exclianged  for  two  months. 
Tl)ey  tlien  joined  General  Grant’s  command 
at  Mempliis,  and  soon  after  had  an  encounter 
with  the  enemy  at  Chickasaw  Bluff.  From 
there  thej'^  went  to  Arkansas  and  assisted  in 
the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post.  Keturning 
they  went  into  camp  at  Milliken’s  Bend, 
where  Mr.  Fuqua  was  taken  sick,  and  being 
unable  to  perform  his  duties,  he  was  dis- 
charged April  20,  1863.  He  reached  home 
May  1,  and  for  a year  was  unable  to  engage 
in  any  business,  hut  this  year  of  rest,  supple- 
mented by  the  care  of  his  devoted  mother, 
restored  his  health.  Mr.  Fuqua  was  mar- 
ried October  3,  1864,  to  MaryJ.  Pinker,  who 
was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Indiana,  De- 
cember 4,  1845,  a daughter  of  John  and  Jane 
(Clevinger)  Pinker,  whose  farm  adjoined 
the  Fuqua  homestead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuqua 
being  schoolmates  in  their  childhood.  They 
have  had  three  children — Emma  F.,  horn 
June  22,  1865;  Maggie  L.,  born  August  1, 
1867,  died  August  29,  1870;  and  Clara  M., 
born  June  25,  1872.  Emma  F.  was  married 
September  22,  1881,  to  Joseph  Whitecotton, 
who  died  November  21,  1883,  leaving  one 
child — Jesse  Earl,  who  was  horn  September 
21,  i883,  and  died  October  31,  1886.  She 
was  again  married  J une  14,  1885,  to  J.  B. 
Orndorff,  and  they  have  one  child — Ora  Gol- 
den, born  September  28,  1886.  The  parents 
of  Mrs.  Fuqua  were  natives  of  Virginia,  her 
father  horn  May  10,  1803,  and  her  mother 
January  28,  1809.  They  were  reared  and 
married  in  their  native  State,  and  soon  after 
their  marriage  moved  to  Union  County,  Ohio, 
and  thence  a few  years  later  to  Henry  County, 


Indiana,  subsequently  moving  to  Delaware 
County,  where  the  father  died  March  1, 1874. 
The  mother  now  makes  her  home  with  Mrs. 
Fuqua.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  chil- 
dren— Elizabeth,  born  November  11,  1827, 
died  in  September,  1875;  George,  horn  May 
1,  1830;  Daniel,  October  7,  1832;  Jacob, 
April  2,  1837 ; Phoebe,  born  September  23, 
1834,  died  in  1841;  Samuel,  born  January 
26,  1840;  Aaron,  horn  April  16,  1842;  Alura, 
born  December  19,  1843;  Mary  Jane,  horn 
December  4,  1845,  and  Sarah  E.,  horn  August 
29, 1850. 


f^'ACOB  C.  HESS,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Wells  County,  near  Ossian,  March  7, 
1840,  a son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Covault) 
Hess,  who  were  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  father  born  in  Bedford  County.  They 
were  married  in  their  native  State,  and  in  an 
early  day  removed  to  Wells  County,  Indiana, 
when  the  surrounding  country  was  a wilder- 
ness. White  settlers  were  few  at  that  time, 
Indians  being  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
county,  and  the  cabin  of  the  Hess  family  was 
visited  almost  every  day  by  Indians.  The 
father  died  in  Wells  County  about  six  months 
after  the  birth  of  our  subject,  and  shortlj^ 
after  the  mother  and  family  returned  to 
Pennsylvania.  Wlien  our  subject  was  three 
years  of  age  the  family  returned  to  Indiana, 
and  located  in  Licking  Township,  Blackford 
County,  on  land  on  which  not  a stick  had 
been  cut  but  what  had  been  cut  down  to  put 
up  a log  cabin.  The  mother  is  still  a resident 
of  Blackford  County,  living  not  far  from 
Dunkirk.  Jacob  C.  Hess,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  reared  from  his  third  year  in 
Blackford  County,  making  his  home  on  the 
land  on  which  his  mother  first  located  in 
Licking  Township,  until  his  marriage,  when 
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he  removed  to  the  place  in  Licking  Township, 
which  is  still  occupied  by  his  widow.  Mr. 
Hess  was  married  October  21,  1866,  to  Miss 
Nancy  E.  Moore,  born  near  New  Cumberland, 
Grant  County,  a daughter  of  Henry  and 
Maria  (Atkinson)  Moore.  Four  children 
were  born  to  this  union,  all  of  whom  are 
living — Elmira,  wife  of  G.  J.  Patton;  Burt, 
AVilliam  L.  and  Callie  Gertrude.  Mr.  Hess 
was  a man  much  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  his  death  which  occurred  March  10, 
1883,  was  a source  of  universal  regret 
throughoiit  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant church,  to  which  his  widow  still  belongs. 
In  politics  he  was  first  a Republican,  but 
later  affiliated  with  the  National  party.  He 
always  took  a deep  interest  in  public  affairs, 
but  was  not  an  office  seeker,  and  although 
once  elected  to  the  office  of  constable  he 
declined  to  serve. 


OSES  W.  BANNING,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  tile  at  Millgrove, 
is  a native  of  Blackford  County, 
Indiana,  born  in  Jackson  Township,  March 
26,  1850,  and  here  he  was  reared  on  a farm, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  He  was  married  January  1,  1880, 
to  Miss  Almeda  L.  Wright,  Avho  was  also 
born  in  Jackson  Township,  Blackford  County, 
the  date  of  her  birth  being  February  16, 
1860,  and  is  a daughter  of  William  G.  and 
Talitha  J.  (Buckles)  Wright.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Banning  are  the  parents  of  three  children — 
Lefa  A.,  born  October  15,  1880;  Hattie 
J.,  born  August  19,  1883,  and  an  infant 
son,  born  March  19,  and  died  March  21, 
1884.  Mr.  Banning  is  one  of  the  enter- 
prising business  men  of  Jackson  Township, 


and  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  township  and  county.  He 
is  a man  of  industrious  habits,  upright  and 
honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  is  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  William  G.  Wright, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Banning,  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1829, 
a son  of  James  and  Mary  (Holmes)  Wright, 
who  were  also  natives  of  Virginia,  the  former 
born  in  Franklin  County  in  1788,  and  the 
latter  in  Bedford  County,  in  1818.  The 
latter  died  in  Vii'ginia  in  1841,  and  in  the 
year  1849  James  Wright  moved  to  Indiana, 
and  died  at  Yorktown,  Delaware  County,  in 
1857.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
five  sons  and  five  daughters.  William  G. 
Wright  came  with  his  father  to  Indiana  in 
1849,  and  in  1853  settled  in  Blackford  Coun- 
ty. He  was  married  in  1853  to  Talitha  J. 
Buckles,  who  was  born  August  24,  1837,  in 
Ohio,  a daughter  of  Elder  John  and  Mary 
Buckles.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wright 
were  born  twelve  children,  of  whom  seven  are 
living  at  the  present  date.  Mrs.  Wright 
died  March  23,  1880,  aged  forty-three  years, 
and  eight  months.  She  was  a good  Christian 
mother,  and  was  a faithful  member  of  the 
Mississinewa  Baptist  church.  Mr.  Wright  is 
still  a member  of  the  same  chui’ch.  He  was 
married  a second  time,  February  14,  1881,  to 
Miss  Clarinda  Shields.  The  same  year  he 
removed  to  Knox  Township,  Jay  County, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  John 
Buckles,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Banning,  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  December  21,  1812,  and  was  married 
August  18,  1833,  to  Miss  Mary  Northcutt, 
who  was  born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  August 
7,  1815,  and  died  in  Delaware  County,  Indi- 
ana, in  March,  1887,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
Mr.  Buckles  is  still  living  in  Delaware 
County, 
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F.  AVIIEATLEY,  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Jackson  Township,  is  a 
native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Bartholomew 
County,  September  20, 1856,  a son  of  Ezekiel 
and  Mary  (Cone)  Wheatley,  formerly  resi- 
dents of  Butler  Coiinty,  Ohio.  His  father 
being  a farmer,  he  was  reared  to  the  same 
avocation,  his  youth  being  passed  in  working 
on  the  home  farm  in  Bartholomew  County, 
lie  is  now  living  on  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Jackson  Township,  and  is  the  owner  of  forty 
acres  in  his  own  name,  and  an  undivided  half 
of  a tract  of  200  acres,  known  as  the  old  Fagg 
farm,  having  been  entered  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  an  early  date  by  John  Fagg.  Mr. 
Wheatley  has  been  twice  married.  He  was 
first  united  in  marriage  March  15, 1877,  to  Miss 
Ella  Di’ybread,  who  was  a daughter  of  Henry 
C.  and  Margaret  (Deming)  Drybread.  She 
died  in  March,  1881,  leaving  at  her  death  two 
children  named  Daisy  and  Minnie  May.  For 
his  second  wife  Mr.  Wheatley  married  Miss 
Lillie  E.  Armstrong,  a daughter  of  A.  M.  Arm- 
strong, a prominent  citizen  of  Jackson  Town- 
ship. To  this  union  two  children  have  been 
born,  named,  Mabel  and  Ezekiel.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley’s residence  is  a one  and  a half  story  build- 
ing, built  in  modern  style,  is  both  comfortable 
and  convenient.  In  connection  with  his 
general  farming  he  devotes  some  attention  to 
stock-raising,  in  which  he  is  meeting  with 
good  success.  Politically  he  affiliates  with 
the  Republican  party. 

family  of  eight  children,  of  whom  our  sub- 
ject was  the  second  child.  When  he  was 
quite  small  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  and  later  to  Fairfield 
County,  and  from  there  the  family  subse- 
quently removed  to  Allen  County,  in  the 
same  State.  John  Bryan  grew  to  manhood 
in  his  native  State,  being  reared  on  a farm 
and  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  by 
study  at  home.  In  1847  he  came  to  Jay 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  eighty 
acres  of  as  good  land  as  the  county  affords. 
He  has  a good  residence,  surrounded  by  shade 
and  ornamental  trees,  a large,  commodious 
barn  and  other  improvements,  and  his  land  is 
very  productive  and  under  fine  cultivation. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  united  in  marriage,  April  15, 
1848,  to  Miss  Hannah  Huey,  a daughter  of 
Isaac  Huey,  born  January  19,  1830,  in  Fair- 
field  County,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Indiana  with 
her  parents  in  1836.  To  them  have  been 
born  eight  children,  seven  still  living — ^Mary 
E.,  born  October  5,  1849;  Peter  J.,  born  May 
22,1851;  Hallet  B.,  born  February  24, 1853; 
William  R.,  born  October  27,  1854;  Emily, 
born  May  8,  1856;  Jackson,  born  March  22, 
1858;  Byantha,  born  March  5,  1864;  Alta 
Jane,  born  September  30,  1866.  Jackson  is 
deceased.  Politically  Mr.  Bryan  is  a Demo- 
crat. He  is  a worthy  and  consistent  member 
of  the  Disciple  church,  and  is  a zealous 
worker  in  the  Sabbath -school. 

^ffOHN  BRYAN,  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens  of  Bear  Creek  Township,  where  he 
successfully  follows  farming  pursuits,  is 
a native  of  Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  born 
August  15,  1824.  His  parents,  Peter  and 
Mary  (Huey)  Bryan,  were  formerly  residents 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  had  a 

I'aEANDER  MORRISON  was  born  in 
W/r  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  a son  of 
Andrew  Morrison,  who  was  a native  of 
Scotland,  coming  to  America  when  a young 
man.  His  first  residence  in  this  country  was 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  there 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  Leander  was 
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reared,  he  receiving  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  that  day.  When  a young  man 
he  accompanied  his  father’s  family  to  Preble 
County,  Ohio,  and  there  he  followed  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  1834.  In  that  year 
he  removed  to  Huntington  County,  Indiana, 
and  entered  a tract  of  Government  land  in 
Huntington  and  Wells  counties,  and  imme- 
diately began  the  task  of  clearing  and  im- 
proving. He  was  married,  in  1834  to  Miss 
Matilda  Jones,  a daughter  of  Samuel  Jones, 
a native  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Jones  immigrated 
to  America  and  settled  in  Huntington  County, 
Indiana,  in  1833,  on  the  land  where  the 
thriving  village  of  Warren  now  stands,  and 
laid  out  that  town.  Seven  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  six  of  whom  still 
survive — Calvin  died  while  in  the  service  of 
his  country  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion; 
Nancy;  Martha,  wife  of  I).  L.  Elliott;  Sarah, 
wife  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Mason;  Samuel  L. ; John 
A.,  a sketch  of  whom  appears  in  this  work, 
and  Lewis.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Morri- 
son  settled  on  his  frontier  farm,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  con- 
nection with  his  farming  pursuits,  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  county,  he  acted  as 
land  agent,  and  also  served  as  magistrate  and 
county  commissioner.  In  politics  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  formerly  a AVhig,  and  afterward 
atliliated  with  the  Republican  party.  He 
died  February  14,  1881.  His  widow  still 
resides  on  the  old  homestead  in  Huntington 
County.  She  is  an  active  and  consistent 
member  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 

«[ALYIN  HICKMAN,  general  farmer, 
Richland  Township,  was  born  in  Greene 
I County,  Ohio,  near  Xenia,  October  23, 
1834,  his  parents,  Laban  and  Catherine 
(Price)  Hickman,  being  natives  of  Greene 


County,  Tennessee,  and  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
respectively.  The  father  was  horn  in  1806, 
and  when  a year  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Madison  County,  Ohio,  and  a short  time 
after  settled  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  until  after  his  marriage.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Peoria  County,  Illinois, 
but  as  his  health  was  poor  while  there  he 
soon  retiirned  to  Greene  County,  remaining 
there  until  1855.  In  September  of  that  year 
he  came  by  team  to  Indiana,  and  located  on 
200  acres  of  his  land  for  which  he  had  con- 
tracted before  coming  here.  About  100  acres 
of  his  land  had  been  cleared,  and  a poor  one- 
story  brick  house,  and  a double  log  barn  had 
been  built.  Mr.  Laban  Hickman  made  his 
home  in  this  house  until  his  death,  January 
7,  1878.  His  widow  died  Jiily  4,  1887. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Primitive  Baptist 
congregation  at  Mississinewa  church  in  Del- 
aware County.  In  early  life  they  were  both 
members  of  the  Pi’otestant  Methodist  church, 
benig  members  of  that  denomination  some 
time  after  coming  to  Indiana,  but  finally 
joined  the  congregation  mentioned  above, 
and  were  active  Christians  until  their  death. 
In  his  younger  days  while  in  Ohio  Mr.  Hick- 
man was  quite  a hunter,  but  after  he  came  to 
Indiana,  finding  large  game  scarce,  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  his  farm.  Like  his  father 
he  was  a life-long  Democrat.  His  grand- 
father was  killed  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Calvin  Hickman,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  State,  being 
reared  on  a farm  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  neighborhood.  He  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Jay  County,  remaining  with 
them  some  five  years  after  coming  here.  He 
was  married  January  24,  1861,  to  Miss  Han- 
nah Fulkerson,  a native  of  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  but  of  Virginian  ancestry.  Five  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  this  union — Orville 
Elmer,  Joseph  William,  Lewis  Laban,  Oath 
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ex-iiie  Jane,  and  one  who  died  in  infancy  un- 
named. After  his  marriage  Mr.  Hickman 
started  in  life  on  his  own  account,  settling 
on  land  east  of  Dunkirk,  which  his  father 
had  purcliased,  where  he  followed  farming 
some  twelve  years.  He  then  removed  to  his 
present  location  on  section  28,  Richland 
Township,  where  he  had  previously  bought 
sixty  acres,  the  only  improvement  on  the 
place  at  that  time  consisting  of  a log  house 
and  a log  stable.  His  farm  now  contains 
eighty  aci’es,  about  sixty  acres  being  cleared, 
and  his  improvements  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  in  his  township.  He  has  on 
his  land  300  rods  of  tile  drainage,  and  two 
tine  orchards.  He  has  a large,  substantial 
barn,  which  was  erected  in  1881,  and  his 
handsome  and  commodious  residence  was 
built  in  the  summer  of  1886,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
In  politics  Mr.  Hickman  is  a Democrat,  and 
although  his  party  is  largely  in  the  minority 
in  Richland  Township,  he  has  been  elected  to 
official  trusts.  In  1872  he  was  elected  town- 
ship trustee,  which  position  he  tilled  for  two 
years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  belonging  to  Richland  Grange, 
Ho.  116,  in  which  he  has  tilled  various  posi- 
tions, including  secretary,  treasurer  and  over- 
seer. Mrs.  Hickman  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church. 


GLLIAM  PUGH. — By  an  oversight 
||  the  following  was  omitted  from  the 
sketch  of  William  Pugh,  and  we 
therefore  give  it  place  here.  Sejxtember  3, 
1861,  he  volunteered  in  the  service  of  his 


country  and  was  assigned  to  the  Thirty-fourth 
Indiana  Infantry,  which  was  organized  at 
Andersontown,  Madison  County,  and  was 
mustered  in  on  the  21st  day  of  the  same 
month  by  Major  Wood.  They  were  drilled 
for  about  six  weeks,  and  were  then  ordered 
to  Indianapolis,  where  they  remained  a few 
days,  when  they  received  marching  orders  to 
go  to  Jeffersonville,  and  went  into  camp  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  near  the  falls. 
There  quite  a number  of  the  boys  had  the 
measles,  among  them  Mr.  Pugh.  Thence 
they  were  ordered  south.  The  15th  of  No- 
vember the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front 
by  General  Sherman,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  at  Greenbrier.  From  there  they  went 
to  Island  No.  10,  thence  to  New  Madrid, 
Missouri,  and  Riddles  Point,  where  they  had 
quite  a severe  engagement.  They  then  went 
to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Fort  Pillow,  thence  to  Helena, 
Arkansas.  They  were  in  the  battle  of  Mag- 
nolia Church,  Champion  Hills,  Big  Black 
River  and  Vicksburg,  where  they  were  under 
fire  forty-seven  days.  From  there  they  went 
to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  thence  back  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  from  there  to  Natchez 
and  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  on  garri- 
son duty  a year.  They  were  then  sent  to 
Matagorda  Peninsula  where  they  veteranized; 
and  went  home  on  furlough.  They  then  went 
to  Galveston,  and  from  there  to  Brazos  Island. 
They  were  on  the  Rio  Grade  River  exjxedi- 
tion,  and  in  the  last  engagement  at  Palmetto 
Ranch  Mr.  Pugh’s  company  had  one  man 
killed.  Mr.  Pugh  is  one  of  the  representa. 
tive  men  of  this  county,  and  we  are  glad  to 
present  to  our  readers  his  portrait,  which  will 
be  found  on  page  853. 
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